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MORE COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE. 


A S A NATION we lia\e ahva^s stood on our own feet 
. and felt ourselves masters of our own destiri}^ Our 
immense and ^'aried natural resources have enabled us to 
maintain this position and have justified this feeling. It is 
lai'gely because of our confidence in the sufficiency and per- 
manency of these resources that we have been in the past and 
are now able to look the future calmly in the eye and g’o on 
our way steadily improving the quality of our national life. 
We have always been able to look beyond the frontier of cul- 
tivation to new" and untouched fields ready to supply the 
landless farmer with a homestead and to meet the growing 
demands of the country for food, clothing, and shelter. That 
untouched reserve has about disappeared. We have another 
reserve, however, as vast as that which lay before the 
pioneers in the old days. It is the grain and meat, the avooI 
and the -wood, the thousand and one other products of field 
and forest that 'we can add to our store by applying more in- 
tensively on the farm and in the forest the scientific prin- 
ciples and methods that come forth from laboratory, sample 
plot, and experimental farm. As the days go by we learn 
more and more the underlying causes of success in agricul- 
ture, we perfect methods for applying the new <liscoveries, 
W"e reduce more and more the element of chance and guess- 
work, w(^ grow in knowledge of how to get more and better 
crops fi'om the land and how to market them Avhere they >Yill 
do the most good. The answer to the problem of both pro- 
du<*er and constimer lies in the extension of our efforts in 
these directions, in the use and distribution of what wc have 
on the basis of more <‘omplete knowledge, and in putting the 
idle land to work and making all the land 'work to better 
purpose. lu times of short crop.s the chief concern is wdiether 
production vtm be stimulatetl sufficiently to supply the na* 
tion’s needs; when the crop is long, marketing becomes the 
paramount question. Temporary causes for these conditions 
and temporary remedies to meet the crises produced will 
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|jro!)ahly nevor In* cliiiiiiinttML hi (Ik* !oh<x nnu ho winter,, 
more complete knowknl<>^e of production and marketing;, 
emanating from Hcientinc and unhiaHcnl agcuu‘i(*s. will go a 
long way toward Hohing the t>eoMems of pro<lu(*c!‘ and con- 
sume!* alike. The key with which to open (lie tlocu* to 
(‘onditions may take any <m(* of a ruimhe!* of forms, hiit it 
must he cast ehietiy from the metal of Agricultiu'ai Seitmce 

L. ( \ K\ I'UAiio. 
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WAsnfx<m)N, D. C., Xoi^emljer 15^ J02(). 

Sir: The fanners of America have again justified the 
faith of tlu‘ Nation in their ability to meet its requirements 
of food, feed, and raw materials for clothing. They have 
prodiK'cd this year, in the face of enormous difficulties, the 
largest harv(‘st, in the history of American agriculture, with 
a single ex(*ej)tion. The combined yield of the 10 principal 
cnq^s is |Hn* cent above the average for the five years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the World War. 

The (*orn (O'op of 3,199,000,000 bushels is unprecedented, 
repres(mting more than four-fifths of the world’s production. 
Tlie sweet-potato croj) of 100,000,000 bushels is the largest 
<‘ver produced and far in excess of that of any other year 
except 1919. The rice crop of 52,000,000 bushels is one- 
fourth great(u* than the largest crop ever before harvested. 
The tol>nec*o {‘rop of 1,470,000,000 pounds considerably ex- 
<wds any previous yield The sugar-beet crop is more than 
one-thir<! larger than the largest ever before recorded. The 
grain sorgluim crop of 149,000,000 bushels is 18 ])er cent 
aliove that of 1919, which was itself a record crop. The 
p(4ido crop of 421,000,000 bushels has been exceeded only 
once, ami thim by a very narrow margin. The oat crop of 
1,444,000,000 l>ushe]s has been exceeded only three times, and 
the tame hay c‘rop of 88,000,000 tons only twice. The apple 
crop of 230,000,000 bushels has been exceeded only once, in 
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The yields of wheat, hurley, buckwheat, peachch, pea- 
nuts, edible dried beans, llaxseed, and (*ott<ui an‘ sli^ditly 1 h‘-» 
]o^^ tlie a\era^^e, but tliey, ni^vcu'ilieless, represent an enoniious 
volione in the a^'gre<irate. The number oi ‘all clashes oi livc^ 
stock on farms, although less than the nuinlau' in 1010, {ex- 
ceeds by the a\eruge for tlie live years prei*eding 

the outbreak of the European war. 

Muny ()bsiacl(‘s hhicounUuauI. 

dliese remarkable results were at‘hieved uinter eonditHUis 
which were decideilly disliearttminir at planting time, llie 
fanners were confronted with an unusual inunlfcr of (ob- 
stacles, aiul many of them were formidable. The spring was 
latt‘ and (‘old and wt‘t, tluHaitening to n‘stri<‘t thi‘ ci‘op acn*- 
age and making it umauiain uiu^thm* sec^I would not in lln^ 
ground or wln^tluu* those which g<‘rminated would naich mu 
turity. In only 4 years of tlu‘ hnt 0>T was t!u‘ pnogn^ss (of 
plowing, up to *May 1, so ha(‘kward as in 1020. With this 
initial handicap and with the prevailing uneertainty rt^gard- 
ing \veather (‘onditions during the growing s(aison. tin* 
farmers were dis(‘ourag(‘d. They saw* no h<ope of n nahic- 
tion in the pri<‘es of f(‘rtiliz<*rs, mmdiinery, and supplies, 
wliii'li had increased gn»atly since 1014 , In addition, the 
labor supply W’as approximately Om per cent short, and 
wag(‘s had ris(*n to siu*h a point in 1010 that the farmius \V(*re 
appalled at tin* thought of paying still Idglier w‘ag(*s in 1020, 
Many of the m<*n who ent<‘re<l tin* military and naval services 
and wnir industri(‘H did not ndurn to farm w(H*k, "Wagts in 
all industrh's, in trade and in trunsp^nlat itm, im^reased so 
rapidly that their lure be<*ame irresistihlt^ to many laborers 
w4m Imd thus far remained on the farm, and tlunx too, \V(*re 
carried witli the (Utrrent to urban (‘enters. Altoiretber, in the 
spring 1020 the American fanners wert* confnmted with 
tin* most diliicndt situation tliey had ev(‘r e.xp(*rienced. 

The iKxamipanying tables show* at a glaina* the resnitH of the 
yearns agricndtural operations, so far as tlie sta^isti(^^ are 
aviiilble, an<l indicate also the extent to which farm products 
have entered into our foreign trade. 
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Repopt of the Secretary. 
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Crop production in the VniUd States — Continued. 
[The figures are m round thousands— i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Meat and meat products: 


Report of the Secretary, 
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[The figures aie m round thousands, i e , 000 omitted ] 


Product 

1920 

1919 

191S 

1917 

1916 

1914 

1909 

Be© f^... lbs.. 
Pork 1.. do... 
Mutton and 

7.000. 000 

9.000. 000 

7.422.000 

11.388.000 

8,465,000 

11,248,000 

7,384,007 

8,450,148 

6,670,938 

10,587,765 

6,078,908 
8, 768, 532 

8. 138.000 

8. 199. 000 

goat i.lbs.. 

600,000 

635,000 

537,000 

491,205 j 

633,969 

739, 401 

015, 000 

Total.do... 

16,600,000 

19,445,000 

20,250,000 

16,325,360 

17,892,672 

15,586,841 

16,952,000 

Wool (in- 








cluding 

pulled 








wool). lbs. 

307,366 

313,160 

298,870 

281,892 

288,490 

290, 192 

289, 420 


1914-1919 by the Bureau of Ammal Industry. Figures for meat production 
for 1920 are tentative estimates based upon 1919 production and a companson of slaughter 
under federal inspection for 7 months of 1920 with the corresponding 7 months in 1919. 


dumber of live stoclc on farms on Jan. 1, 1910-1920. 


[The figures are in round thousands, i. e , 000 omitted ] 


Kind.’ 

1920 

1919 

/ 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Annual 

average, 

1910-1914 


Numher. 

Number 

Number. 

Number. 

Number 

Number. 

Number. 

Numher, 

Horses 

21, 109 

21,482 

21,555 1 

21,210 

21, *59 i 

21,195 

20,962 

20, 430 

Mules 

4, 995 

4,954 

4,873 

4,723 

4,593 

4,479 

4,449 

4, 346 

Milk cows 

23, 747 

23,475 

2.3,310 

22,894 

22,108 

21,262 

! 20,737 

20,676 

Other cattle. . . 

44, 185 

4.1,085 

44, 112 

416S9 

39,812 

37,067 

35,855 

38,000 

All cottle 

68, 232 

68,5(50 

(>7, 122 

64,583 

61,920 

58,329 

56,692 

58,676 

Sheep 

48,615 

48,.S(,(5 

4S(»03 

47,616 

48,625 

49,956 

49, 719 

51,929 

Swine 

72,009 

74,584 

70,078 

67,503 

67,706 

64,618 

58,933 

61,865 
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Repoi^t of flip Sp(p(tarii 
Confronted with Falling Market. 

After the farmers had completed their planting* and har- 
vesting operations, after they had met and solved the prob- 
lems of production, they found themselves face to face with a 
falling market. As a result, a situation has been brought 
about which may have serious consequences, immediate and 
remote, to our agriculture and to the iSTation. 

During all the months when the farmers were cultivating 
their crops, paying for labor and supplies at unusually high 
rates, the prices of agricultural commodities generally re- 
mained high. In midsummer, when the farmers’ period of 
outlay was nearly at an end and their income period was 
about to begin, a sharp decline occurred in the prices of 
|)ractically all farm products. Covering nearly everything 
the farmers had to sell, it did not materially affect the 
articles they had to buy. For labor and materials used in 
harvesting they were compelled to pay prices substantially 
*as high as those prevailing during planting and cultivation. 

Shrinkage of Values. 

The year’s output, produced at an abnormally high cost, 
is worth, at current prices, $3,000,000,000 fess than the 
smaller* crop of 1919 and $1,000,000,000 less than the still 
smaller crop of 1918. In other words, it is estimated that 
the total farm value of all cro^^s produced in 1920 is $13,300,- 
000,000, compared with $16,000,000,000 in 1919, $14,300,000,- 
000 in 1918, and $13,500,000,000 in 1917. Live stock and its 
products also declined to such an extent as to cause serious 
losses to producers. The best estimate that can now be made 
indicates that the total value of animal products in 1920 is 
$8,757,000,000, or about $200,000,000 less than in 1919. 
There is probably no other industry or business that could 
suffer a similar experience and avoid insolvency. 

Relative Prices of All Crops. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the relative 
prices during the year of all crops grown in the United 
States. On March 1 they were 22 per cent higher than on 
30702°™ybiv 1920 2+3 
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Bstonatccl pt oductioii o/ meat and wool 

[The figures aie in round thousands, i. e , 000 omitted ] 


Product 

1920 

3919 

191S 

1917 

1916 

1914 

1909 

Beefi-.ibs.. 

7,000,000 

7,422,000 

8,465,000 

7,384,007 

6,670,938 

6,078,908 

8, 138,000 

Pork 1.. do... 

9,000,000 

11,388,000 

11,248,000 

8,450,148 

10,587,765 

8,768,532 

S, 199,000 

Mutton and 
goat 1 - lbs. . 

600,000 

635,000 

537,000 

491,205 

633, 969 

739,401 

(>15, 000 

Total, do... 

16,600,000 

19,445,000 

20,250,000 

16,325,360 

17,892,672 

15,586,841 

16,952,000 

Wool (in- 
cluding 
pulled 
wool), lbs.. 

307,366 

313, 160 

298,870 

281,892 

288,490 

290, 192 

289,420 


1 Estimated for 1914-1919 by the Bureau of Ammal Industry. Figures for meat production 
for 1920 are tentative estimates based upon 1919 production and a comparison of slaughter 
under Federal inspection for 7 months of 1920 with the corresponding 7 months in 1919. 


'Nmnher of hte stoclc on farms on Jan. J, 1910-1920. 


[The figmes are in round thousands, i, e , 000 omitted ] 


Kind' 

1920 

1919 

/ 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Annual 

average, 

3910-1914 


Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Horses 

21, 109 

21,482 

21,555 

21,210 

21, ’59 

21,195 

20,962 

20,430 

Mules 

4,995 

4,954 

4,873 

4,723 

4,593 

4,479 

4,449 

, 4,346 

Milk cows 

23, 747 

23,475 

23,310 

22,894 

i 22,108 

21,262 

! 20,737 

20,676 

Other cattle 

44,485 

45,085 

44, 112 

41,689 

39,812 


35,855 


All cattle 

68,232 

68,560 

, 67,422 

64,583 

61,920 

58,329 

56,692 

58,676 

fiheep 

48,615 

48,866 

48,603 

47,616 

48,626 

49,966 

49,719 


Swine... 

72,909 

74,584 

70,978 

67,503 

67,766 

1 

64,618 

58,933 

61,865 
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Confronted with Falling Market. 

After the farmers had completed their planting and har- 
vesting operations, after they had met and solved the prob- 
lems of production, they found themselves face to face with a 
falling market. As a result, a situation has been brought 
about which may have serious consequences, immediate and 
remote, to our agriculture and to the hTation. 

During all the months when the farmers were cultivating 
their crops, paying for labor and supj)iies at unusually high 
rates, the prices of agricultural commodities generally re- 
mained high. In midsummer, when the farmers’ period of 
outlay was nearly at an end and their income period was 
about to begin, a sharp decline occurred in the prices of 
practically all farm products. Covering nearly everything 
the farmers had to sell, it did not materially affect the 
articles they had to buy. For labor and materials used in 
harvesting they were compelled to pay prices substantially 
‘"as high as those prevailing during planting and cultivation. 

Shrinkage of Values. 

The year’s output, produced at an abnormally high cost, 
is worth, at current prices, $3,000,000,000 fess than the 
smaller- crop of 1919 and $1,000,000,000 less than the still 
smaller crop of 1918. In other words, it is estimated that 
the total farm value of all crops produced in 1920 is $13,300,- 
000,000, compared with $16,000,000,000 in 1919, $14,300,000,- 
000 in 1918, and $13,500,000,000 in 1917. Live stock and its 
products also declined to such an extent as to cause serious 
losses to producers. The best estimate that can now be made 
indicates that the total value of animal products in 1920 is 
$8,757,000,000, or about $200,000,000 less than in 1919. 
There is probably no other industry or business that could 
suffer a similar experience and avoid insolvency. 

Relative Prices of All Crops. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the relative 
prices during the year of all crops grown in the United 
States. On March 1 they were 22 per cent higher than on 

30702 ° — YBK 1920 2+3 
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tlie same date last year; on April 1, 23 per cent; on May 1, 
23 per cent; on June 1, 24 per cent; on Jxily 1, 21 per cent; 
on August 1, they were the same as on August 1 a year ago ; 
on September 1 , they were 7 per cent lotoer than a year ago ; 
on October 1, 14 per cent lower; and on November 1, 28 per 
cent lower. The prices of all crops on November 1 were 33 
jjer cent below those prevailing when the farmer planted and 
bore the cost of production. 

The situation may be presented in another way, using corn, 
cotton, and wool as examples. The corn crop totals 3,199,- 
000,000 bushels. At November 1 prices the farmers would 
receive for it approximately $1,500,000,000 less than what 
it would bring on the basis of prices prevailing in November 
a year ago. The cotton crop aggregates 12,123,000 bales. 
At existing prices it would lack more than $1,000,000,000 of 
bringing as much as it would have brought at 1919 prices 
The wool clip, including pulled wool, amounts to 307,306,000 
pounds. At prices prevailing in October, 1919, it would 
have brought $163,683,000, but this year, on the basis of cur- 
rent prices, it would bring $84,525,650, a reduction of about 
$69,000,000. 

This means that the farmers of the United States, as a 
whole, are not receiving adequate returns for their efforts. 
It means also that the I’ery foimdation of our Nation — the 
stability of our agriculture — is threatened, and that every- 
thing possible must be done to prevent, or at least to lessen 
the effect of, the recurrence of conditions under which large 
numbers of farmers conduct their operations at a. loss?. The 
farmer must have, under ordinary conditions, a reasonable 
prospect of a fair return for his labor and the use of his 
capital. The science, the art, and the busine.ss of agriculture 
can not thrive unless he is suitably and profitably paid for 
the products of his farm — unless he receives compensation 
sufficient to enable him to continue to prodTice and to main- 
tain for himself and his family satisfactory standards of 
living. 

No Single Solution for Situation. 

A sober national thought with regard to the importance, 
the absolute necessity, of a sustained agriculture in this 
country is imperative. There is, perhaps, no single solution 
for the situation which the farmers are now facing, but there 
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are many steps Avlncli can and should be taken to place our 
agriculture on a more satisfactory basis and to stabilize the 
business of farming, not in the interest of the farmers alone 
but in the interest of the Xation as a ivhole. The matter is 
of such tremendous imiiortance to our entire population that 
it should be recognized everyiYliere as a national ])roblem 
and dealt lyitli as such. 

We must adopt every feasible means to enable the farmer 
to adjust himself to changes in economic conditions such as 
have recently occurred. It ought to be a fact that, ivhen the 
farms of the country produce abundantly, the consuming 
Xiublic ivill be lilierally su^ix^Hed with food at reasonable 
jirices, the farmer taking his jirolit because of large xiroduc- 
tion and the (‘onsumer receiving his increment of benefit 
from having available an adequate siqiiily at a reasonalile 
cost. In general, we should exjiect it to be true that the 
farmer's condition is imxirovcd in direct iDroportion to the 
number of bushels of wheat or corn or the number of bales 
of cotton he xiroduces. It frequently haj^pens, however, that, 
when all farmers have extraordinarily good crops during the 
same year, low prices leave him worse off than he has been in 
other j^ears with short crojis and high x>t‘ices (hie thing 
that would lielji to remedy this is some means of carrying 
over to xieriods of low production, wherever feasible, the 
surjilus from jvars of high jiroduction. More attention to 
marketing and the develoximent of the latent consumption 
demand in years of large su2:>2dy also would be helpfid. 

Study of World Conditions. 

The Department of Agriculture has been fully alive to 
the existing situation and has been keexnng in close touch 
Avith market conditions, read}^ at all times to render any 
feasible aid in reducing the losses suffered by farmers on 
account of the price declines. The dro^D in the price of 
Avheat Avas esjAecially shaip and it Avas charged, in many 
quarters, that this Avas due to manipulation, control, or other 
artificial causes, as Avell as to the imf)ortation of Canadian 
AAdieat into this country. You, Mr. President, therefore, 
asked the Federal Trade Commission immediately to ascer- 
tain AAdiether there Avas any basis for this charge, and I 
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understand that the commission is actively at Avork on the 
problem. At the same time, you rcqueste<l the Department 
of Agriculture to obtain all available information regarding 
the AYorld supply of and demand for wheat, including the 
importation of Canadian wheat and its iirobable elTect on 



Alaska Is Bich in Natural K(‘sour(»(‘s. 

The Departnu'nt of Aj;rU-ulturo is ^tving attoul loii lo huToa^iiig <toiks, Imikl- 
mg up reindeer herds for meat, perpetuallug th«‘ fur imhwtr.v, ami above all 
to the developm<-al of th<‘ timber r<‘sour(‘e« on the AlaHhuu VaU(»nnI 

the domestic market, and the department luus proceedetl 

vigorously with this task. l{ccr)guiy,ing, also, that the. do- 
pressed market situation was duo, in part at least, to eomli- 
tions following the World War and to the laek of buying 
power and decreased consumption in European eountVies, 
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a committee was appointed m the department to canvass 
the entire agricultural situation with the view of collecting 
all available data having anj" bearing upon it. These data 
will enable us to see more clearty the problems that lie 
ahead of us. As soon as the material can be brought together 
and put in satisfactory shape, it will be published in order 
that farmers may be in position to determine what the trend 
in the future is likely to be and what they may do to adjust 
their operations next spring to world conditions. In this 
work, the department has had the cooperation of a com- 
mittee representing the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations and also of representatives of farmers’ organi- 
zations. 


Marketing Work Should Be Expanded. 

We must see to it that the road between the producer and 
the consumer is open and direct and that the farmers have a 
free and competitive market in which to dispose of their 
products. We must omit no eifort to improve our marketing 
machinery and practices and to furnish necessary market in- 
formation to the farmer so that he may take full advantage 
of modern business methods in the distribution of his com- 
modities. The Bureau of Markets, created in 1913, is de- 
voting its attention to the solution of the many complex 
problems arising in connection with the marketing of farm 
products. It is dealing, first of all, with several fundamental 
steps which are essential to constructive work in this great 
undeveloped field. These include particularly the accumu- 
lation of fundamental data regarding marketing processes 
and costs ; the dissemination of accurate, disinterested 
market information; the elimination, wherever practicable, 
of waste and unnecessary marketing expenses ; the develop- 
ment of standards for the grading of farm products and the 
standardization of containers; the promotion of efficiency 
in the storing, handling, and shipping of farm products ; and 
the regulation of marketing machinery in order to prevent 
any abuses or sharp practices that may exist. Work along 
these lines is being prosecuted as vigorously as possible with 
the available funds and facilities, and provision has been 
made in the estimates, to be submitted to the Congress at its 
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understand that the commission is actively at v’ork on the 
problem. At the same time, you requested the Department 
of Agriculture to obtain all available information regarding 
the world supply of and demand for wheat, including the 
importation of Canadian Avheat and its probable effect on 
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The Department of Agriculture is giving attention to inci easing crops, liuild- 
ing up reindeer herds for meat, perpetuating the fur industry, and above all 
to the development of the timber resources on the Alaskan National Foiests. 

tlie domestic market, and the department has proceeded 
vigorously with this task. Recognizing, also, that the de- 
pressed market situation was due, in part at least, to condi- 
tions following the World War and to the lack of buying 
power and decreased consumption in European countries, 
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a committee was appointed in the department to canvass 
the entire agricultural situation with the view of collecting 
all available data having any bearing upon it. These data 
will enable us to see more clearly the problems that lie 
ahead of us. As soon as the material can be brought together 
and put in satisfactory shape, it will be published in order 
that farmers may be in position to determine what the trend 
An the future is likely to be and what they may do to adjust 
their operations next spring to world conditions. In this 
work, the department has had the cooperation of a com- 
mittee representing the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations and also of representatives of farmers’ organi- 
sations. 


Marketing Work Should Be Expanded. 

We must see to it that the road between the producer and 
the consumer is open and direct and that the farmers have a 
free and competitive market in which to dis]30se of their 
products. We must omit no effort to improve our marketing 
machinery and practices and to furnish necessary market in- 
formation to the farmer so that he may take full advantage 
of modern business methods in the distribution of his com- 
modities. The Bureau of Markets, created in 1913, is de- 
voting its attention to the solution of the many complex 
problems arising in connection with the marketing of farm 
products. It is dealing, first of all, with several fundamental 
steps which are essential to constructive work in this great 
undeveloped field. These include particularly the accumu- 
lation of fundamental data regarding marketing processes 
and costs ; the dissemination of accurate, disinterested 
market information; the elimination, wherever practicable, 
of waste and unnecessary marketing expenses ; the develoi)- 
ment of standards for the grading of farm products and the 
standardization of containers; the promotion of efficiency 
in the storing, handling, and shipping of farm products ; and 
the regulation of marketing machinery in order to prevent 
any abuses or sharp practices that may exist. Work along 
these lines is being prosecuted as vigorously as possible with 
the available funds and facilities, and provision has been 
made in the estimates, to be submitted to the Congress at its 
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next session, for its further cleTelopment during the next 
fiscal year. If the necessary appropriation is granted, spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed upon studies relating to the 
costs of marketing and the systematic collection and dissemi- 
nation of statistics regarding the production and supply of, 
and demand for, agricultural products in foreign countries. 

Costs of Marketing. 

For some time it has been evident that reliable data re- 
garding the costs of marketing should be gathered in order 
to supplement similar data concerning the costs of produc- 
tion. In fact, such data are essential to the correct under- 
standing of our marketing processes and are fundamental 
to the development of plans for their improvement and the 
elimination of lost motion and unnecessary expenses. We 
should be able to indicate, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
proportion of the consumer’s price received by the producer 
and the proportion received by various marketing agencies. 
Studies with reference to the cost of marketing live stock, 
grain, milk, and potatoes are now under way, and it is highly 
desirable that they be extended, as rapidly as possible, to in- 
clude other staple agricultural commodities. 

Cooperative Marketing. 

The question of cooperation now occupies a prominent 
place in the public mind. High distributing costs have 
stimulated and increased the demand for greater efficiency 
in marketing. Producers everywhere are outspoken in their 
dissatisfaction with present marketing costs, which appear 
to exact an unduly large share of the price paid by the con- 
sumer. In their effort to reduce marketing expenses, pro- 
ducers are turning in many cases toward cooperative market- 
ing. The distribution of farm products through cooperative 
organizations undoubtedly affords an opportunity for 
farmers to make more effective use of market information, 
to properly grade and market their products in commercial 
quantities, to find larger outlets, and to reduce costs and in- 
crease efficiency by shortening the channel between pro- 
ducers and consumers. In addition to more or less localized 
efforts, organizations of growers of wheat, cotton, and live 
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stock have recently movements for the develop- 

ment of cooperative marketing on a broad scale. • 

The department recognizes fully the imj^ortance of the 
cooperative movement and its potentialities for good in the 
general marketing scheme, conducts investigations relating 
to its status and progress, and gives assistance to specific 
groups of producers who request help im the organization 
and operation of cooperative enterprises. This work should 
be extended and developed. 

Foreign-Market Information. 

Comparativeh’^ little systematic attention has been given 
to the development of foreign markets for farm products, or 
to obtaining and making available prompt, comprehensive, 
and dependable information with reference to the jiroduc- 
tion, vsupply, and prices of, and demand for, agricultural 
commodities in the different parts of the world. While the 
Bureau of Markets has developed, to the extent permitted 
by available funds, a very efficient market-reporting service 
for the United States, no similar machinery for collecting 
and disseminating foreign - market information has been 
provided. The foreign markets division of the bureau is 
endeavoring to keep in close touch with conditions abroad, 
but it has neither the personnel nor the facilities for meeting 
the demands made upon it. It is highly essential that defi- 
nite provision be made for the building up of this branch 
of the department’s work, in order that it may be in position 
to render effective service to producers, farm organizations, 
and others. Since May, 1918, an agricultural trade com- 
missioner has been stationed in the United Kingdom to study 
the markets for agricultural products in Europe and to make 
timely reports for the information of American producers 
and exporters. The work of this commissioner has conclu- 
sively demonstrated the desirability of stationing additional 
commissioners at strategic jioints in the various markets of 
the world Plans already have been developed for the es- 
tablishment of an office in Buenos Aires to aid in promoting 
our trade with South America in purebred live stock. 

The establishment of a world market-reporting service 
will not interfere in any way with the activities of the In- 
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ternational Institute of Agriculture at Eome, but, on the 
contrary, will effectively supplement them. The reports is- 
sued by the institute are based largely on the official esti- 
mates of the various adhering Governments, but many of 
them are incomplete or are received too late to be of imme- 
diate practical service to producers and others in this coun- 
try. They are, nevertheless, highly useful for historical and 
comparative purposes. The ■work of the institute was 
greatly interfered with during the war, but, following the 
meeting of the general assembly in Rome on November 3, it 
is anticipated that it will resume active operations. After 
the death of Mr. David Lubin, the delegate of the United 
States, this country was without representation at the insti- 
tute for nearly two years. This was due to the fact that the 
amount allowed for salary and expenses, $3,600 per annum, 
made it impossible to secure a man with the right sort of 
training and experience who would be willing to undertake 
the work permanently. At the suggestion of this depart- 
ment, the Secretary of State has recommended that the sal- 
ary of the delegate be increased to $7,600 per annum, and 
that provision be made for the payment of his traveling and 
miscellaneous expenses and for the employment of a secre- 
tary. 

Combine Marketing and Crop-Estimating Work. 

I have recommended in the estimates to the Congress that 
authority be given to consolidate the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates and the Bureau of Markets. I have been influenced 
to take this course by a number of important considerations. 
The first is that each of the bureaus, in accomplishing the 
important work with which it is charged, needs the addi- 
tional strength that could be brought to it by some portion 
of the machinery of the other. In the second place, the 
legal duties of the two overlap in some directions, and there 
is a natural and inevitable tendency for each bureau to 
duplicate a portion of the other’s work. This tendency 
would be eliminated by the proposed consolidation, and con- 
fusion in the public mind as to the division of work be- 
tween the two bureaus would be avoided. Furthermore, 
crop and market reports could be published together, and 
farmers and business men would have all the facts in one 
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docimient. The leased telegraph wires of the Bureau of 
Markets could be utilized for transmitting crop information 
to Washington and for its promjDt dissemination. In some 
States, the branch offices of the t^YO bureaus could be brought 
together in the same quarters, and frequently tlie same crop 
and live-stock specialists could serve both bureaus, not only 
in this country but abroad. The operating forces of the two 
organizations could lie combined, as well as the duplicating 
and mailing services and the staffs dealing with the purchase, 
custody, distribution, and utilization of supplies. Specialists 
Avorking along statistical and economic lines in both bureaus 
could be brought together in a statistical research diA’-ision to 
handle statistics of production, consumption, imports and 
exports, surpluses and deficiencies, and farm and market 
prices of agricultural products for all countries. In short, 
the proposed consolidation is in line Avith good administra- 
tion and efficiency in the public seiwice and should be put 
into effect Avithout delay. 

Crop and Live-Stock Reporting Service. 

ISTo pro])iem can be satisfactorily considered, nor can any 
business be permanently successful, Avithout accurate and 
complete statistics. Agriculture is the greatest business and 
the most fundamentally important industry in the United 
States, not only because of the amount of capital invested, 
the number of people employed, and the new wealth created 
annually, but because it supplies the Nation’s food, fur- 
nishes vast quantities of raw materials for the manufacture 
of clothing and other necessary commodities, and (‘ontribiites 
largely to the export trade of the country. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates, through more than half 
a century of experience, has deA^eloped and perfected method>s 
for ascertaining and A^erifying many of the essential statis- 
tical facts of farm production. It is operating during the 
present fiscal year under the serious handicap of inadequate 
funds and reduced personnel, in the face of a constantly in- 
creasing demand for the services it is designed to render. 
Its appropriations Avere reduced by $58,000 at the last session 
of the Congress, necessitating the discontiniumce of the spe- 
cial reporting service for cotton, tobacco, rice, potatoes, 
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truck, and fruit crops. Not only should this service be re- 
stored, but, as the demand for agricultural statistics, espe- 
cially" in connection with marketing problems, is steadily in- 
creasing, the time has come when an expansion of the ma- 
chinery of the bureau is urgently needed. The data col- 
lected by the 1920 census will soon be available as bases for 
crop and live-stock estimates during the next 10 years, and 
the expansion should be provided for without delay. The 
crop and live-stock reporting service should be greatly en- 
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larged; farm surpluses should be ascertained periodically, 
and essential data should be published more promptly and 
in such form that they may be readily understood and 
utilized. Estimates of the funds required to enable the de- 
partment to accomplish these purposes will be submitted to 
the Congress. 


Supervision of Live-Stock Markets. 

The supervision of the live-stock markets, authorized by 
the President’s proclamations of June 18 and September 6, 
1918, issued under the provisions of the food-control act of 
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August 10, 1917, lias been continued by tlie Bureau of 
Markets, but the work has been greatly handicapped hj the 
lack of funds. Definite jiroof was obtained that certain 
firms were exacting overcharges in the feed accounts of their 
shippers, and they were given an opportunity to refund the 
overcharges. Some did so, but six of them sought and ob- 
tained from the district court at Chicago an order re- 
straining the Secretary of Agriculture from revoking their 
licenses. These cases are still pending, and further action 
on all similar cases involving such oi'ercharges is necessarily 
deferred, awaiting the decision of the court. 

In Jill}" and August, 1920, commission men in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and East St. Louis put into effect new 
schedules of commission rates, providing increases ranging 
as high as 25 per cent on cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, and goats 
shipiied in car lots by single owners. After careful con- 
sideration of the evidence and data in the possession of the 
department, the conclusion was reached that these increased 
rates were unjust and not Avarranted by trade conditions. 
Orders Avere issued, therefore, to all commission men in the 
cities named to refrain from exacting the increased rates or 
charges. They not only did not comply with the orders, but 
some of them instituted suits in the Federal courts to re- 
strain the department and the United States attorneys from 
proceeding against them for failure to do so. Temporary 
restraining orders Avere granted by the courts and dates Avere 
set for the Government to be heard. At the hearings in 
Chicago and Kansas City, the department cooperated Avith 
the United States attorney in the argument of the legal ques- 
tions inAmlved, and the Avhole matter is now before the courts 
for determination. At Kansas City, under an order of the 
court, the commission men are depositing with the clerk of 
the court, to abide the results of the litigation, all receipts 
by them Avhich represent the difference betAveen the com- 
missions they were ordered to discontinue and those found 
to be just and reasonable. A similar practice is being fol- 
loAved at Omaha and East St. Louis. 

Another order Avas issued by the department in August, 
1920, declaring the rates charged by the commission men at 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and East St. Louis for han- 
dling car lots having more than one OAvner to be unjust, un- 
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reasonable, discrimmatorj’', and unfair, and substituting a 
different and equitable schedule of rates. This action was 
taken on the basis of information in the possession of the 
department and after a hearing held in Chicago on April 12 
and 13, 1920, at which seven commission firms operating un- 
der Federal licenses appeared. The order of the department 
was complied with at Chicago and the lower rates made 
effective there, but it is being contested at the other points 
in conjunction with the suits involving the rates for single- 
owner shipments. 

Farm Management and Farm Economics. 

The economic problems of argicultural production have 
long been uppermost in the minds of American farmers. 
The^" are pressing for solution and their importance has been 
sharply emphasized by the recent price declines. In s]>ite of 
many handicaps, the Office of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics is dealing actively with these problems, giving spe- 
cial attention to matters relating to cost of production and 
farm organization, farm labor, farm finance, land economics, 
including land settlement and colonization, and the social side 
of rural life. Following the reorganization of the office in 
1919 , there was submitted to the Congress a revised estimate 
calling for additional funds for the development of its 
activities along the lines recommended by the committee on 
reorganization. The Congress, however, did not take favor- 
able action on the proposal and no increase was granted. 
The recommendation was renewed in the estimates of the de- 
partment for the fiscal year 1921 , but the Congress again 
failed to provide the amount suggested, although it did 
grant a small increase over the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1920 . 

In the estimates for the next fiscal year, I am recommending 
that an adequate sum be made available to the Office of Farm 
Management and Farm Economics fior the prosecution and 
development of the important projects upon which it is 
engaged. I am recommending, also, that the name of the 
office be changed to Bureau” of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics. If the necessary appropriation is granted, 
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it IS proposed to expand materially the studies of the cost of 
producing farm products and also to ilereiop the other lines 
of work under Avay. 


Cost of Production. 

Several valuable contributions to the available data re- 
garding the cost of producing farm products, particularly 
cotton, wheat, and beef cattle, already have been made. 
There has been a constant demand from the public generally, 
but more esj^ecially from farmers and farm organizations, 
for the results of these studies, and it has been repeatedly 
urged that they should be extended and others undertaken. 
There is urgent need of cost ‘Studies with reference to such 
crops as corn, oats, sugar beets, beans, rice, etc., and there is 
equal need of adequate and comprehensive studies relating 
to the organization of various types of farms and ranches. 

Such studies furnish the farmer information which en- 
ables him to reduce expenses or otheinvise to increase his 
profits. If he makes full use of it, he will be in position to 
adjust his operations from time to time to those enterprises 
which will yield a satisfactory profit, to add to his indiAudiial 
income, and, ultimately, to influence the prosperity of his 
community. Cost studies also inform the general public 
regarding the cost of producing farm j^roducts and should 
tend to bring about a more general realization on the part 
of the consumer of the necessity of paying prices which aviII 
adequately reward the farmer and secure the necessary sup- 
plies in the markets. 

The Farm Labor Problem. 

The seriousness of the farm labor problem is every Avhere 
realized. It has been present in more or less acute form for 
more than a decade and failure to recognize its complexity 
has resulted in many unwise attempts to solve it. Thorough- 
going scientific study of the AA^hole problem is needed as a 
basis of action, but such a study has been impossible up to 
this time because of the lack of funds. During the present 
fiscal year, only $5,000 is available for the purpose. While 
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this sum is entirely inadequate to cover the whole field, a 
promising beginning has been made and sufficient funds 
should be provided for the prosecution of the work on a more 
comprehensive basis. 


Farm Finance. 

The financial problems of the farm have become more and 
more involved, until to-day they rank in importance with 
the financial problems of commercial industries. While an 
excellent beginning has been made in the study of farm- 
mortgage credit, farm insurance, and personal credit, suf- 
ficient funds are not available to deal adequately with many 
matters about which information is needed, including the 
methods employed and results obtained by farmers in at- 
tempts to improve their credit through united and cooper- 
ative action ; life insurance in relation to farm finance, cov- 
ering the use of life insurance contracts as a means of im- 
proving the credit of the farmer; methods of taxation as 
they affect agriculture; crop and live stock insurance, the 
need of such protection and the agencies offering it ; and the 
place of accident and liability insurance in farming opera- 
tions. 

The possibilities of well-directed cooperative effort among 
farmers are well illustrated by what has been done in the 
field of mutual fire insurance. There are at present nearly 
2,000 farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies in the United 
States, with outstanding risks ' aggregating $6,000,000,000. 
This enormous volume is carried at an average cost, for 
the country as a wdiole, of only 25 cents per $100 per year, 
and, in individual cases, companies of this kind have fur- 
nished high-class protection to their members for half a cen- 
tury or more at a cost of less than 10 cents per $100 per year. 
This result has been achieved, in part, by the elimination of 
unnecessary expenses of operation, of the so-called moral 
hazard, and of many of the physical hazards involved in 
farm risks. 

While the department has rendered much assistance in 
connection with this form of cooperation, through the prep- 
aration of a suggested classification of farm risks and suit- 
able record forms which embody the methods and practices 
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that have proved to be most efficient in conserving farm 
property and in reducing the cost of insurance, a great deal 
remains to be done. In many States, cooperation for in- 
surance and credit purposes is as yet little understood or 
practiced. 

Personal Credit. 

It is generally recognized that one of the problems de- 
manding special attention at this time is that of short-time 
liersonal credit for farmers. In the case of a man who 
has paid for his farm, the supplying of personal credit 
raises, as a rule, no serious question. In the case of the renter, 
however, and of the jmung farmer who is just starting out 
as an owner, the question of short-time credit is a difficult 
one. In such cases, credit can and should be based, to a 
considerable extent, upon character and productive ability. 
To deny credit to the honest, ambitious, ^and energetic farmer 
because he has little tangible security to offer is to lessen the 
productivity of available capital and to discourage a man 
who, in the future, should be a land-owning farmer. While 
the bankers are, in many cases, showing a commendable 
interest, the need is for a system which will enable the man 
without collateral to secure funds for productive agricultural 
enterprises. Without doubt, this important problem Hhould 
receive caixful consideration, and every feasible effort should 
be made to aid the farmer in obtaining the necessary per- 
sonal credit. 

The Problem of Farm Ownership. 

Closely related to the credit question is the problem of 
land ownership, to the solution of which national thought 
will, of necessity, be directed during the years that lie im- 
mediately ahead. It involves the conditions upon which men 
may OAvn the land they till; upon which young men and 
women, marrying and embarking upon their careers, may 
acquire homes where their families may be reai^ed, edu- 
cated, and brought to maturity in the essentials of good 
citizenship. With the passing of the great public domain, 
and with it our free lands, the problem has taken on added 
importance, and to-day represents one of the gravest social 
and economic questions with which the Nation has to deal. 
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Considerable work already has been done in this field, 
but it has not yet been adequately covered. Careful studies 
are being made of the methods of renting farm land and of 
improving tenant contracts, which at present are frequently 
inadequate. They encourage in many instances soil deple- 
tion, which, if not corrected, will, in the long run, seriously 
affect our production. They also encourage itinerancy on 
the part of tenants and constitute a barrier to community 
social betterment. The causes of tenancy and what it means 
to the country must be placed squarely before the American 
public so that its importance may be generally recognized. 
If this is to be done, studies of a thoroughgoing nature must 
be initiated and carried to completion. 

Price of Fai'm Lands. 

The price of farm lands is one of the important factors 
in the problem of farm ownership. It is estimated that 
between March, 1919, and March, 1920, the increase in the 
selling price of farm land and improvements was 21.1 per 
cent. In the last five years the increase has been 65 per cent. 
Although the data for the census of 1920 are not yet avail- 
able, it seems probable that, while the average price of farm 
land and improvements per acre increased only 20 per cent 
during the 40 years from 1860 to 1900, the price in 1920 is 
two and one-half times that of 1910 and five times that of 
20 years ago. 

In some sections, the net return on the purchase price 
of farm lands is considerably less than the ordinary rate 
of return on first mortgages and similar investments. The 
rental rate of cash leases, also, is frequently less than half 
the rate of return on mortgages. Studies made by the de- 
partment indicate that, in certain regions, the recent advance 
in the price of land has still further aggravated this condi- 
tion. Such a situation is unfortunate, for it increases the 
difficulties of a tenant who is seeking to become an owner. 
If he borrows a considerable part of the purchase price of 
a farm at from 5 to 7 per cent and then finds that the invest- 
ment will earn little more than 3 per cent, it will be impos- 
sible, in many instances, for him to discharge the debt. 

While the increase in land prices is, to some extent, a re- 
flection of the general upward movement in the level of com- 
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modity prices, it must be regarded, in part, as an indication 
of the increasing scarcity of land available for agricultural 
use. This scarcity is not statistically apparent, for, in addi- 
tion to the area of improved land used for crops, pasture, and 
other farming purposes (exclusive of range land), there is 
nearly an equal area that is potentially available after clear- 
ing, drainage, irrigation, or for utilization by dry-farming 
methods. With local exceptions here and there, however, 
this land is either inferior to that now in use or can be made 
available for farming only through heavy outlays for im- 
provement. 


Area Expanded During the War, 

War conditions stimulated an expansion of the area de- 
voted to crops, estimated at 10.1 per cent from 1914 to 1918, 
or an increase of 3.4 per cent in the per capita acreage. This 
was effected by utilizing pasture land for crop production 
and by bringing into use other uncultivated areas. The ex- 
pansion was particularly marked in the case of small grains. 
Since the armistice, there has been a reduction in crop acre- 
age. From 1919 to 1920 there was a decline of 5.4 per cent 
in the acreage of 20 principal crops. Apparently, the reduc- 
tion has been brought about by returning the land to pas- 
tures and by discontinuing the use of the low-grade areas 
which were temporarily utilized. 

These changes should be instructive to those who would 
reduce the prices of farm products by bringing into use large 
areas of new land. It is clear that, if prices had been extraor- 
dinarily remunerative to the farmer compared with the re- 
turns on capital and labor in industry, we would not witness 
this reduction of the acreage in cultivation, but, on the con- 
trary, a continued enlargement of it. While war conditions 
temporarily increased the net cash income of the farmer and 
stimulated a temporary expansion of the crop area, this was 
due in large measure to the response of the farmers to the 
insistent call for more food, particularly wheat and rye, the 
principal bread grains. It is of no small significance that 
the contraction in acreage has been most extreme in the case 
of these crop^, estimated at 31.5 per cent for winter wheat, 
16.5 per cent for spring wheat, and 22.6 per cent for rye. 

30702° — YBK 1920 ^3 
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Much loose thinking and many wrong conclusions are 
based on false impressions concerning the profitableness of 
farming. The increase in farm profits during the war was 
inevitably transitory. Moreover, measured in purchasing 
power, the 3 ^ shrank rapidly as a result of the rise in general 
commodity prices. Owing to the highly competitive charac- 
ter of his business and the lack of organization, the farmer 
has had no effective means of preventing the impairment of 
his profits ; his onlj^- recourse has been to migrate to the city 
and change his occupation, a course actually followed by 
manj^ In the light of these facts and the fear of a con- 
tinued decline of profits, it is clear Avhy the tendency to ex- 
pand the crop area has been suddenly reversed. 

Land Settlement and Colonization. 

While present conditions do not seem to justify a pointy 
of encouraging and stimulating the extension of the farm 
area, it must be recognized that some new land is continu- 
ally being brought into cultivation in certain regions. Moved 
by the spirit of adventure characteristic of Americans, by 
the desire to rise from the status of tenancy to the more in- 
dependent status of farm ownership, by jiropaganda wdiicli 
portrays to city people in alluring fashion the attractiveness 
of country life, and particularly by the effective advertising 
and skillful salesmanship of various kinds of private land 
settlement agencies, men may be expected to try their for- 
tunes in the development of raw farm land, even in jieriods 
when conditions do not favor agricultural expansion and 
when the net migration to cities is above the normal. It is 
of the highest importance that these men be enabled to em- 
bark in such undertakings with the greatest possible assur- 
ance of success, for the failure of one is likely to result in 
the discouragement of many. 

In an earlier period of our history, the development of 
new agricultural areas was largely the result of the initiative 
of individuals. At present, it is, to a considerable extent, 
under the guidance of private agencies engaged in promoting 
the settlement and sale of land for profit. Whether the 
methods employed by some of these enterprises are such that 
private profit is not incompatible with the rendering of im- 
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portant service in facilitating the wise selection of land, 
in providing suitable arrangements for credit, and in creat- 
ing conditions favorable to the success of the settlers, can 
be determined only by comprehensive investigation. During 
the past year the department has begun a study of the prob- 
lem. On account of its magnitude, final conclusions may 
not be available for some time, but enough progress has been 
made to reveal the fact that numerous agencies, whose 
volume of business is very great, are preying on the impulse 
to acquire farm land, and that the results in misdirected 
investment of capital, futile labor through years of unavail- 
ing struggle against hopeless odds, and consequent discour- 
agement and despair, are too serious to be ignored. The com- 
fortable doctrine of leaving the buyer to take care of him- 
self has been discarded in many phases of our national life. 
Surely, in the settlement and development of land, the buyer 
should at least have full and complete information for his 
guidance. 

It appears that under existing conditions we should not 
attempt to stimulate unduly the normal rate of settlem^ent, 
but rather to guide and protect the normal movement along 
lines which will insure a reasonable degree of success in the 
develojpment of new lands with a minimum of wasted capital 
and human effort. It yet remains to be determined whether 
this purpose can best be accomplished by governmental ac- 
tion, by private enterprise with comprehensive attempts to 
educate both land-settlement agencies and prospective set- 
tlers in the methods most favorable to success, or by private 
agencies systematically regulated. 

Life on the Farm. 

Life on the farm and in the rural community gives rise to 
problems the solution of which is of vital importance to 
American agriculture and American civilization. It has 
been demonstrated that these problems are susceptible of 
scientific investigation. Valuable studies already have been 
made by the Office of Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomics, and they should be enlarged and others instituted, 
including especially studies relating to the human aspect of 
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teiiancj" and landlordism, migration from farm life, ])opula 
tion groups, and community planning. 

In our country 5 agriculture, manufacture, transportation, 
merchandising, and professional service — strong competitors 
with one another for both capital and workers — are all ex- 
pected to hold their own. The history of agriculture seems 
to show, however, that farming is in periodic danger of 
losing its grip on both capital and workmen and of allow- 
ing them to slip away into city industries. Statesmen have 
always viewed with alarm the tij) of the scales from farming 
to industry and from country life to urban life. When the 
farm loses its balance to the city, the IsTation is threatened 
with a food shortage or with dependence upon foreign coun- 
tries for essential foodstuffs. But the shortage of food is 
not the only danger. When American agriculture begins to 
lose ground, the political stability of the Nation is en- 
dangered. 

Shift from Country to Cities. 

The returns from the 1920 census are not yet sufficiently 
complete to make a full statement of what has occurred dur- 
ing the last decade in the shifting of populations between 
city and country. The reports on somewhat more than one- 
third of the counties of the United States, however, indicate 
an actual reduction in the rural pojiulation in many counties 
of New England and New York, in some parts of the South, 
and in the heart of the corn belt. Some of them lost in ruTal 
population during the preceding decade, while others are 
losing for the first time now. On the other hand, many 
rural counties in the Northwest, the West, the South, and 
the coast States have been gaining. 

There is every reason to believe that the same causes which 
account for a relatively decreasing agricultural population 
in former decades have been at work during the past 10 
years. The increased standards of living of the American 
people as a whole ha%e caused a great exjiansion in all indus- 
tries centering in cities ; and the industrial bid for workers, 
accelerated by conditions during and immediately following 
the war, has been a strong magnet exerting a pull upon work- 
ers in agriculture. 
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The following table shows the percentage of the total num- 
ber of persons employed in all American occupations who 
were engaged in agriculture from 1820 to 1910 : 


1820 . 

1840 . 

1870 . 

1880 . 

1890 . 

1900 . 

1910 - 


87.1 
77 5 
47 5 
44 4 

89.2 
35 7 
32 . 9 


We may expect for 1920 a lower percentage than for 1910; 
in fact, it will not be surprising if the complete returns show 
that only 30 per cent of our workers are farmers. It is true, 
of course, that increased efficiency in farming operations, 
resulting from tlie use of new and better machinery and the 
application of scientific knowledge, has consistenth^ loAvered 
the demand for labor in certain kinds of farm work, and that 
the labor thus released has been the first to yield to the call of 
the city. It is a well-known fact, also, that Army life and 
its accompanying set of new associations detached from 
farming and from rural life a considerable number of farm 
youth. Whether this loss is a permanent one no one can 
say, but, in any ei'ent, it must be considered unusual. 


The Real Concern of America. 


The real concern in America over the movement of rural 
population to urban centers is whether those who remain in 
agriculture after the normal cdntribution to the city are the 
strong, intelligent, well-seasoned families, in which the best 
traditions of agriculture and citizenship have been lodged 
from generation to generation. The present universal cry 
of “ keep the boy on the farm ” can and should be expanded 
into a great public sentiment for making country life more 
attractive m every way. ISTeither force nor exhortation will 
keep people in the rural districts if they are to be deprived 
of the benefits of modern social, educational, and other op- 
portunities. But when farming is made profitable and when 
the better things of life are steadily brought, in increasing 
measure, to the rural community, so that farm families need 
not give up farming in order to satisfy their desires for the 
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bebt that modern civilization affords, the great motives 
which lead youth and middle age to leave the country dis- 
tricts will he removed. In order to assure a continuance oL* 
the best strains of farm j^eople in agriculture, there can be 
no relaxation of the present movements for a better country 
life, economic, social, and educational. 



Better Country life Will* Keep tlie Boy on tlie Farm 


The Hazards of Agricultural Production. 

Given a sound basis of distribution, the curtailment of the 
so-called hazards of production — plant and animal diseases, 
insect pests, predatory animals, and rodents — with resulting 
increased yields per acre and reduced costs of production, 
will go far toward insuring a just measure of prosperity to 
the producer, with a fair scale of prices to the consumer. If 
the increasing population of the Nation is to be fed from the 
available farm lands in the United States, the efforts to re- 
duce or eliminate such hazards must be prosecuted more 
vigorously in the future than ever before, and the funda- 
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mental research work which constitutes the basis of these 
efforts must have proper appreciation and support. 

Plant Diseases. 

The toll exacted by plant diseases is appalling. Every 
season, and in substantially every important producing 
region, they constitute a heavy handicap on crop production. 
When it is remembered that the cost of producing diseased 
and healthy crops, up to the time of harvest, is practically 
the same, it is clear that plant diseases are a grievous and 
dangerous overload on our agriculture. It has been esti- 
mated that in 1919 field diseases were responsible for the loss 
of approximately 190,000,000 bushels of wheat, of 78,000,000 
bushels of oats, of 200,000,000 bushels of corn, of 86,000^000 
bushels of potatoes, of 58,000,000 bushels of sweet j^otatoes, 
of 18,000,000 bushels of apples, and of 1,742,000 bales of cot- 
ton. The department for many years has been doing every- 
thing possible to reduce these and other losses, and excellent 
results have been secured in many directions. 

One of the most significant activities now under way is 
the effort to reduce the tremendous losses from wheat rust, 
aggregating in some years as much as 200,000,000 bushels. 
Scientific investigation has proved that the fungus which is 
responsible for the disease gets its start in the spring on the 
common barberry plant, and a vigorous campaign; therefore, 
is being conducted, in cooperation with the various States, 
to eliminate such plants. More than 4,600,000 barberry 
bushes have been located, and of these 3,500,000 or more have 
been destroyed. Progress also has been made in developing 
a method for controlling wheat scab, which caused in 1919 
the loss of nearly 60,000,000 bushels of wheat ; a convenient 
method of testing seed corn for germination and of eliminat- 
ing disease infection before planting has been devised ; and 
much has been accomplished in working out practical con- 
trol measures for other injurious plant diseases. 

Insects. 

The work of controlling insect outbreaks has presented 
many difficult and complex problems. The task, begun in 
1917, of exterminating the pink bollworm, which experts in 
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this and other countries regard as probably" the most de- 
structive pest of cotton, gave promise of success; but a new 
and serious situation has been presented by the discovery of 
the insect in a district in Louisiana not heretofore known to 
be infested and by its reapjiearance in southeastern Texas. 
The efforts to eradicate the pest are being prosecuted as 
vigorously as possible, but they are necessarily handicapped 
by the failure of the State of Texas to establish and enforce 
noncotton zones in the infested areas. Whether eradication 
can be accomplished in the circumstances is problematicah 
but, nevertheless, no steps should be omitted to prevent the 



A OloiuT oi Calcium Arsenate Dust to Kill Boll Weevils. 


additional drain on the South's most important money crop 
which the spread of the pink bollworm to other sections of 
the cotton belt would involve. 

The boll weevil causes enormous damage to tlie cotton 
crop. But the department’s experts, after many years of 
painstaking experiments, have now found a successful 
method of controlling the pest by dusting the plants with 
calcium arsenate. As a result, the manufacture and sale of 
this product has reached very large proportions. Through 
its enforcement of the insecticide and fungicide act, the |j)ur- 
pose of which is to insure a high standard of purity and effi- 
ciency in insecticides and fungicides used in combating plant 
diseases and insects, the department is keeping off the market 
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a great many tons of calcium arsenate of poor grade wliicli, 
if used, not only would fail to control the boll weevil but 
would seriously damage the cotton plants 


The Corn Borer. 

Ihe campaign against the corn borer, a dangerous enemy 
of corn, is actively under way. The insect, so far as now 
known, is apparently confined in this country to Xew Eng- 
land, New 1 ork, and a township in Pennsylvania, and every- 
thing possible must be done to prevent its spread to the 
great corn belt of the Middle West. Two infested areas 
have been discovered recently in Ontario, Canada, one of 
them just across the lake from Bulfalo and the other extend- 
ing for 50 miles in either direction from St. Thomas. These 
areas, comprising ajiproximately 12,000 square miles, con- 
stitute what is probably the worst infestation in North 
America at the present time. The officials of the Bureau 
of Entomology and the Federal Horticultural Board have 
been in consultation with the Canadian entomologists, and 
will cooperate with them, so far as p>ossible under existing 
law, in the effort to prevent the spread of the insect into the 
United States at points far removed from the present infes- 
tation in this country. 

The Gipsy Moth in New Jersey. 

For years the department has successfully prevented the 
westward spread of the gipsy and brown-tail moths, great 
enemies of orchards and forests as well as of shade trees. It 
has been discovered recently, however, that a large area in 
New Jersey is infested by the gipsy moth, which apparently 
was brought in from Europe years ago, and that trees from 
this area have been shipped to a number of points, thus 
indicating the possible occurrence of the insect in other 
sections of the country. The Congress will be requested, 
at its next session, to appropriate sufficient funds to under- 
take the extermination of the pest in New Jersey, and, in 
the meantime, all shipments of trees from the infested area 
are being followed up as closely as possible in order to deter- 
mine the other points at which the insect may have become 
established, 
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Emergency Fund to Combat Insect Outbreaks. 

Evei}’' j’^ear demands are made upon the department, as in 
the case of the gipsy moth m New Jersey, for assistance in 
dealing with sudc^en and serious outbreaks of injurious in- 
sects which often cause damage amounting to millions of 
dollars. As a rule, no funds are available for this purpose, 
and the department, therefoie, is unable to take prompt and 
effective steps to eliminate the pests or to prevent their 
sjDread. If repressive measures were immediately under- 
taken, it might be possible to completely exterminate them ; 
otherwise, the outbreaks may get entirely out of hand and 
make necessary greatly increased expenditures, not to eradi- 
cate but merely to control them. It Avoiild be highly de- 
sirable, therefore, to provide a special appropriation, in the 
nature of an insurance fund, which could be used to meet 
emergencies of this sort, and a recommendation to this effect 
iias been incorporated in the estimates. 

Predatory Animals and Rodents. 

The systematic campaign to curtail the losses caused by 
predatory animals and prairie dogs, ground squirrels, and 
similar rodents on the western ranges has been continued. 
It has been estimated that these pests destroy annually more 
than $300,000,000 worth of live stock, crops, and range grass. 
The hunters in the service of the department killed more 
than 25,000 predatory animals last year, and perhaps an 
equal number were destroyed by poisoning campaigns, re- 
sulting in a, saving to the live-stock industry of more than 
$6,000,000. It may be added that, since the work was begun 
in 1915, the skins of the animals destroyed have been sold 
and the net proceeds, aggregating more than $240,000, 
turned into the Treasury. 

Live-Stock Diseases. 

Much headway has been made by the department toward 
the eradication or control of live-stock diseases. The cam- 
paign against tuberculosis in cattle, begun three years ago, 
has aroused increasing interest among live-stock owners and 
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State officials and has received their active support. On June 
30, 1920, 3,370 herds, approximately three times the num- 
ber at the beginning of the fiscal year, were officially accred- 
ited as free from tuberculosis. In addition, 16,599 herds 
have successfully passed one test. A total of 695,304 animals 
were examined during the year, resulting m the slaughter of 
28,616 reactors. Applications for the testing of herds, how- 
ever, have continued to accumulate more rapidly than they 
could be handled with the available force of veterinarians. 
Near the end of the fiscal year 4,740 herds were on the wait- 
ing list to be tested. 

Tuberculosis is one of the greatest menaces to the live- 
stock industry of America. The elimination of the constant 
losses caused by it would materially reduce the hazards of 
the industry and would tend to place it on a more stable 
basis. The rapidity with which the disease can be stamped 
out depends upon the amount of money appropriated for 
the work. The more money that is available in the imme- 
diate future, the more quickly will the losses be reduced and 
the larger will be the areas freed from the scourge. 

Considerable progress has been made in the control of hog 
cholera, the greatest limiting factor in swine production. It 
has been estimated that, as the result of the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture and of its cooperating agencies 
in combating this disease, a saving amounting to $41,000,000 
annually is effected. There were formerly 140 veterinarians 
assigned to this work, but the number has been reduced to 54 
because of a curtailment in funds. The swine industry is one 
of the most important branches of our agriculture, and it is 
highly essential that the losses from cholera be kept at the 
lowest possible figure. The force engaged in the work has 
never been sufficiently large to cope adequately with the dis- 
ease and the reduction of funds has aggravated the situation. 

The eradication of the cattle tick in the South continues to 
progress, the results in the different sections depending 
largely upon State, county, and local support. Fifty thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-five square miles have been re- 
leased this year from Federal quarantine, making a total of 
509,080 square miles -since the work was begun in 1906. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

In addition to the task of suppressino ammal diseases in 
this country, the department is responsible for the protec- 
tion of the live-stock industry against the introduction of 
nearly a score of serious foreign live-stock diseases. One 
of the most infectious and dangerous of these is foot-and- 
mouth disease, which exists nowhere in the United States at 
the present time, but is a constant menace because of the 
facility with which it may be carried by animals, hides, and 
various live-stock products. The importance of prompt 
action in eliminating any centers of infection whenev'er they 
develop emphasizes the necessity of providing an adequate 
“ insurance ” fund, available for immediate use. Such a 
fund, to be used only in case of actual outbreaks, has been 
carried in the Agricultural appropriation act for sevei'al 
yeai's. The appropriation was reduced by $950,000 at the 
last session of Congress, leaving an amount which is en- 
tirely inadequate to cope with serious outbreaks. While, 
through good fortune, no outbreak has thus far occurred 
(hiring the current fiscal year, it would certainly be the 
part of wisdom to make liberal provision for dealing with 
this dangerous disease whenever it appears, and the depart- 
ment, therefore, has recommended in its estimates for the 
fiscal year 1922 that the appropriation be restored to its 
former figure. 

Improvement of Crop and Live-Stock Production. 

The elimination or control of insects and diseases affecting 
both plants and animals, as well as of other limiting factors, 
is highly essential if we are to maintain our present agri- 
cultural production. But to increase the efficiency of our 
farms still further requires, among other things,' the de- 
velopment of superior plants, the improvement of cultural 
methods and practices, and the breeding of better animals. 

The development of improved crop plants, through breed- 
ing. selection, and in other ways, has almo.st limitless possi- 
bilities and has received a great deal of attention both from 
Ihe Department of Agriculture and the State experiment sta- 
tions. It is exceedingly difficult to state accurately, in terms 
of dollars and cents, the value of fundamental work of this 
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sort, but unquestionably it is tremendous. The efforts to de~ 
velop improved varieties of corn, which have been under way 
for 20 years or more, have probably increased production by 
one-fourth. Improved wheats have added greatly to the 
wheat yield, and it is onlj" necessary to mention Marquis, 
Kanred, Early Baart, and the new wheats of the Washington 
Experiment Station to realize their importance. Better pota- 
toes have been a great factor m the iiroductioii of the crop, 
and new varieties at resent under test indicate that they 
mark a notable advance. The development of early velvet 
beans multiplied the acreage tenfold in three years, and 
high-yielding superior lint cottons, such as Meade, Acala, 
Durango, Trice, and Columbia, are of inestimable value. 
The recentl}" developed Victor cowpea is far superior to any 
previoush^ known. Similar, but perhaps less striking, re- 
sults have been secured with most of our important crop 
plants, and illustrate clearly what will, without doubt, con- 
tinue to be a fruitful field of activity for a large corps of 
investigators. 


Valuable New Plants Introduced. 

A somewhat similar line of work is the search for and 
introduction, acclimatization, and adaptation of new crop 
plants. Some of the results in this field are spectacular, 
indeed almost romantic. Alfalfa, a native of Central Asia, 
brought into the Western States in about 1854, has become in 
a generation almost the basic crop of the West. The 
sorghums are the basis of the great agricultural develop- 
ment of the semiarid South Avest. Japanese rices, secured in 
1899, were the foundation of the great rice industry of 
Louisiana and Texas. The Washington NaA’^el orange, intro- 
duced from Brazil in 1872, makes up the bulk of the Cali- 
fornia orange industry, producing a crop valued at approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 a year. Durum wheat, introduced in 
1899 from Eussia, now produces a crop worth $50,000,000 
annually. Egyptian cotton, brought in by scientists of the 
department in 1901, has become the basis of a long-staple cot- 
ton industry in the Southwest valued at $6,000,000 in 1917, 
$11,000,000 in 1918, and $20,000,000 in 1919. The culture 
of dates in California and Arizona is already a thriving busi- 
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ness, whicli is expanding rapidly and will, in the near future, 
have impressive value. Sudan grass, introduced in 1900 
from Egypt, is now worth over $10,000,000 annually. 
Feterita, secured in 1906 from Egypt, produced in 1918 a 
crop valued at $16,000,000. Over 1,000 varieties of soy beans 
have been introduced from China and other parts of the 
Orient. From these the experts of the department have, 
after careful tests, selected eight of the best varieties, whicli 
are now largely cultivated and are an important element in 
the very rapid increase in soy-bean production. Peruvian 
alfalfa, introduced in 1899, is by far the most productive 
and valuable variety for the Southwest. 

The Search for Grasses. 

Scientists are convinced that there are still great possibil- 
ities in the search for new crops, especially for plants that 
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are cultivated little, if at all, in tlieir native countries. Per- 
haps this IS most strikingly exhibited in grasses, many of 
which have been introduced accidental! Thus bluegrass.. 
white clover, redtop, timothy, and many others which came 
originally from Europe make up nearly all the grass lands 
of the north; and Bermuda grass from India, carpet grass 
from the West Indies, Dallis grass from Argentina, and 
lespedeza from Asia have performed a similar role in the 
South. California’s pastures consist mainly of species from 
the Mediterranean region, such as alfilaria, bur clover, wild 
oats, wild barlej^, and numerous others. There are undoubt- 
edly in Central Asia many siiecies which, if properl}’' selected 
and introduced, will add greatly to the carrying capacity of 
the western ranges, aside from what can be accomplished by 
rational range management. From this region came alfalfa 
and sweet clover, both important in the West. There is 
every reason to believe, also, that good grasses and legumes 
can be found for the cutover lands of the South, and thus 
prepare the way for the further development of the live- 
stock industry in that section. It is impossible to bring in 
new grasses or other valuable croji plants from remote and 
almost inaccessible jiarts of the world without sending prop- 
erly trained explorers, and larger funds for this work are 
needed. 

Improved Cultural Methods and Practices. 

Better tillage and rotations, more rational irrigation, j udi - 
cious fertilizing, the greater use of legumes, and proper at- 
tention to faim layout, distribution of labor, choice and care 
of farm machinery, and timeliness of operations, all these 
make for larger yields and consequently reduced costs of 
pi'oduction. Our scientific understanding of these matters 
is far from adequate. Recently it has been discovered that 
prompt plowing under of the wheat stubble will completely 
destroy the Hessian fly and the joint-worm, both serious 
enemies of wheat. This points to the desirability of a radical 
change in the ordinary corn-belt rotations. On the otiier 
hand, until a rotation that is as good or better can be de- 
veloped by field investigations, it is manifestly unwise to 
urge a change. The best rotations are organized around one 
or more legume crops. It is altogether likely that the failure 
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to secure the full benefits of improved varieties of corn in the 
corn belt, in spite of increased use of fertilizers, is associated 
Avith the steady decline of the acreage of red clover. The 
restoration of red clover to its former acreage, or the finding 
of some other satisfactory legume, is of outstanding impor- 
tance to the Middle West. Unfortimateh , the facilities of 
the department for carrying out these long and costly inves- 
tigations to develop better rotations are wholly inadequate. 

Effect of Daylight on Plant Growth. 

A striking and important discovery, made recently l>y the 
department, is that plants are remarkably sensitive to changes 
in the duration of the daylight period, even when all other 
factors are kept constant. It now seems probable that all 
regular periodic changes m plants, such as time of blooming, 
fall of the leaf, the resting period, etc., are naturally regu- 
lated by the duration of daily light. This discovery ex- 
plains many plant reactions that have long puzzled investi- 
gators. such as the totally different behavior of a plant in 
widely different latitudes Thus, by regulating the length 
of daily illumination, violets can be made everblooming ami 
poinsettias can be forced to bloom in midsummer. The dis- 
covery undoubtedly will be of much value in greenhouse cul- 
ture, and furnishes the explanation of a number of plant re- 
actions that occur in the field. Hereafter, it must be taken 
into account in all accurate experimentation with plants. 

Improved Types of Live Stock. 

The breeding and development of improved types of ani- 
mals offers possibilities at least equal to those involved in the 
breeding and selection of better crop plants. The campaign 
now under way for “ Better Sires — Better Stock ” is pro- 
ducing excellent results. Its purpose is to bring about the 
elimination of scrub stock from our herds, thus increasing 
their producing capacity. It costs as much to raise a poor 
animal as it does a good one, and more to keep it, so that 
better live stock makes for increased production and greeter 
profits. The improvement which can be made in a herd with 
a pure-bred male is startling If a pure-bred sire is kept 
throughout, the first generation would be one-half pure 
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blood, the second three-fourths, the third seven-eighths, the 
fourth iifteen-sixteenths, and the fifth thirty-one thirty- 
seconds, or practically pure bred. 

A concrete example of the importance of quality may 
I'eadily be estimated from the slaughter records of animals 
In converting cattle into lieef , for example, the present aver- 
age dressing percentage is 534. Poor breeding, without 
doubt, is a prime cause of this low percentage. Suppose our 
efforts to' improve cattle should, within a reasonable time, 
raise the general dressing average only 1} per cent — that is 
to 55 per cent — what would be the resulting increase in 
beef ? On the basis of a total annual production of 7,000,000,- 
000 pounds, which is the average dressed-beef production for 
the last two years, the increase would be 200,000,000 pounds 
a year. This is far from being a negligible quantitj” ; in fact, 
it just equals our average annual exports of beef products 
for the last 10 3 ^ears, including, of course, the war period. 

Build Up Our Dairv Herds. 

Pure-bred or grade dairy cows frequently earn for their 
owners from 25 to 100 per cent more than the returns re- 
cei^'ed from scrubs. Tn a typical case, heifers sired by pure- 
bred bulls surpassed their dams, which were ordinary cows, 
by 04 per cent in milk production and 52 per cent in butter 
fat. The second generation produced more than twice as 
much butter fat and milk as the original animals. The 
United States holds sixth place among 14 prominent coun- 
tries in the average yield of milk per dairy cow, being ex- 
celled by the Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, 
and Canada. Our ability to produce scores of coavs which 
yield more than 20,000 pounds of milk a year is ample proof 
that our national production of less than 4,000 pounds per 
year per animal is, in the last analysis, a reflection of inat- 
tention and aA^erage lack of applied skill. The dairy cow is 
a good example — probably the best — because her production 
is so readily measured and because there is so much uniform 
evidence in various countries But the same principle an<l 
similar facts apply with equal force to horses, hogs, sheep, 
poultry, and other farm animals, 

30702°--yBK 1920 4+5 
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The experimental and other work of the department, hav- 
ing for its purpose the development and improvement of our 
live stock, covers a wide range., including dairy farming, 
hog raising, horse breeding, beef production, sheep raising, 
poultry production, methods of feeding under regional con- 
ditions, and the genei'al principles of breeding and heredity. 
This work is of fundamental importance and should be fur- 
ther developed. 

Utilization of Surplus and Waste Products. 

Along with the work of controlling diseases and insect 
pests, of introducing and developing better plants, of work- 
ing out improved cultural methods and practices, it is essen- 
tial that processes be worked out for converting perishable 
farm products into commodities which can be carried from 
the season of plenty to the season when they are actually 
needed. The fact that they can not now be so carried fre- 
quently results in the marketing at one time of larger quan- 
tities than can be disposed of profitably, and demoralization 
of the market follows, with consequent loss to the farmers. 
Industries founded upon the utilization of surplus farm 
products would be of tremendous value in meeting this 
problem. 

The Bureau of Chemistry has accomplished some impor- 
tant results along this line in recent years. On the basis of 
its investigations, for example, there has been developed a 
citrus by-products industry for the utilization of cull and 
surplus oranges and lemons. It has also discovered a feasible 
method of utilizing corncobs, which always have been a waste 
product, so that their entire content can now be made into 
highly useful articles. The experts of the bureau have pro- 
duced from corncobs a large yield of adhesive suitable for 
pasting container box board. After this is removed, a con- 
siderable quantity of a lower gi’ade product can be made, 
and the residue is practically pure cellulose, which can be 
used in the manufacture of a number of commodities, includ- 
ing a good quality of paper when mixed with a suitable 
quantity of wood pulp. After the processes for recovering 
all these articles had been worked out, it was discovered that 
a considerable quantity of a very valuable chemical — fur- 
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fural — was formed, and methods of recovering it have been 
developed. Furfural is a basic intermediarj" in dye manu- 
facture and, in addition, has great possibilities as a solvent 
and a substitute for formaldehyde in the manufacture of 
plastics. Many other similar lines of investigation are ac- 
tively under way, but these two illustrations clearly indicate 
what can be done toward opening uji new industrial outlets 
for agricultural products. 

Office of Development Work. 

It has been found, however, that the benefits of the im- 
portant discoveries made by the scientists of the Bureau 
of Chemisti\y are not always fully realized. The difficult}’ 
is that of bringing about their commercial development. In 
order to meet this situation, there has been established in 
the bureau an Office of Development Work, the function of 
which IS to aid in bringing the discoveries to the attention 
of liusiness men and others. When new processes have jiassed 
the experimental laboratory stage, it becomes the duty of 
this new office, which is conducted by engineers rather than 
chemists, to investigate their commercial value and the cost 
and method of placing them on a commercial production 
liasis. Efforts then will be made to inform manufacturers 
end business men regarding the opportunities for them to 
develop facilities for the utilization of the discoveries, so 
that the people of the country may secure full benefit of 
them. 

The Agricultural Extension System. 

The broad development of the national system of coopera- 
tive extension work in agriculture and home economics under 
the provisions of the act of May 8, 1914 (Smith-Lever Act), 
is one of the most notable events in agriculture in recent 
years. When this act went into effect, approximately 900 
counties had the services of an agricultural agent and 275 
the services of a home demonstration agent. There are now 
2,000 agricultural agents and 800 home demonstration agents, 
in addition to 800 county leaders of boys’ and girls’ club 
work. Perhaps the most striking evidence that farmers 
are heartily supporting the extension service is found in 
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the fact that this year the contributions from^ county sources 
alone aggregate $4,780,000, compared with $( 80,000 in 1914 

There are still 650 rural counties which have no agricul- 
tural agents, 1,800 are without home demonstration agents, 
and only a small proportion of the farm boys and girls are 
being reached through the club work. The desirability of 
completing this great system of practical education as 
rapidly as conditions warrant can not be questioned. There 
has been a great increase in the cost of travel, supplies, and, 
in fact, of everything required in the operation of the sys- 
tem, since the Smith-Lever Act was passed, and an increase 
of available funds each year for a number of years will be 
necessary if we are to reach the goal within a reasonable 
time. 

Work in Behalf of Farm Women. 

With the spread of extension work among farm women, it 
has become increasingly necessary to have definite informa- 
tion regarding their needs and wishes, in order that the ex- 
tension forces may cooperate effectively with them. The 
States Eolations Service, therefore, undertook to make a sur- 
vey, through the home demonstration agents, of 10,000 farm 
homes in the northern and western States. The results of 
the survey have been compiled and published. In brief, 
they show that, while there has been considerable progress 
in lightening the burdens of farm women and making the 
farm home life more satisfactory and attractive, through the 
introduction of labor-saving devices, improvement of farm 
sanitation, free mail delivery, telephones, automobiles, and 
the like, very much more needs to be done before the mass of 
farm women will have even the advantages now possessed by 
a limited number. 

Wherever it has been in operation, the system of county 
home demonstration agents has proved to be the most help- 
ful agency dealing with the problems of the farm home. 
It should be expanded, therefore, as rapidly as funds and 
facilities permit. Country life has many advantages, but 
they can not be sufficiently enjoyed without constant im- 
provement in the living arrangements on the farms. We 
can not afford to delay bringing assistance to the farm 
women in solving their present pressing problems. 
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Home Economics. 

In order tliat the home demonstration agents may render 
the most eifective service, there must l^e a constant addition 
to the fund of scientificalty ascertained and tested knowledge 
in the field of home economics. So far, research along thr-' 
line has proceeded slowly and in a small way. The Office of 
Home Economics of the department is the largest single 
organization devoted to such work and has made many im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge on home economics 
subjects. It can not prosecute its activities on an adequate 
scale, however, because of the lack of funds. The success of 
our newly established system of vocational education in home 
economics, provided for by the Smith-Hughes Act of 191T, 
as well as of the home demonstration Avork, depends in no 
small measure upon the maintenance of adequate agencies 
for home economics research. 

Publication and Information Work. 

The organic act creating the Department of Agriculture 
not only directs it to “ acquire *’ useful information on sub- 
jects connected wfith agriculture in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of the word, but also to diffuse such 
information among the people of the United States. To 
meet this responsibility, increased attention has been given 
to the strengthening of the publication and information 
actiAuties of the department. The first step involA^ed the 
consolidation, in the Division of Publications, of all publi- 
cation and information functions serving the department as 
a Avhole. This necessitated the transfer of the Office of In- 
formation, the Office of Exhibits, and the Office of Motion 
Pictures from the Office of the Secretary, combining under 
one administrative head these three related activities Avith 
those of editing, printing, and distribution. The next step 
Avas the designation of a Director of Information, Avhose 
duty it would be to exercise general supervision over all the 
publication and information acthfities of the department, 
both in Washington and in the field, and to bring about the 
closer correlation of such actiAuties in the A^arious bureaus 
Avith those of the DiAUsion of Publi(*ations. Tiie advan- 
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tages of this reorganization are apparent not only in more 
efficient administration and supervision but in the more com- 
plete coordination and concentration of effort. 

The department is in a better position than ever before to 
serve the public in this important field of its work. The 
I'esponsibility resting upon it is clear. It is its duty to keep 
the public informed regarding the results of its investiga- 
tions and experiments and the administration of the various 
regulatory statutes entrusted to it for enforcement. Under 
existing conditions, however, it is compelled to reservoir 
much valuable information which should be made available 
to the public. At one time during the past year, there were 
267 important manuscripts which it was necessary to with- 
hold from publication because of the lack of funds for print- 
ing. A deficiency appropriation relieved this situation some- 
what, but there are still on hand many valuable manuscripts 
which can not be published. This situation should not be 
permitted to continue, as criticism is frequently made that 
the results of investigations, in many instances, are published 
too late to be of the greatest service. Some of these manu- 
scripts represent the life work of capable, practical, scientific 
men, and we should not fail to give the public promptly the 
benefits of their years of labor. 

Distribution of Farmers’ Bulletins. 

Furthermore, the department is falling far short of meet- 
ing the demands for its publications. The law provides that 
one-fifth of the number of Farmers’ Bulletins printed shall 
be available to the department, while the Congress is allowed 
four-fifths for distribution by its Members. The department 
has intimate Iniowledge of the needs of the country for agri- 
cultural information, and it has also an effective field organi- 
zation capable of distributing its publications where they 
will serve the most useful purpose. It would seem desirable, 
therefore, to change the present arrangement so as to charge 
the department with the distribution of Farmers’ Bulletins 
to the sections where the information they contain is most 
needed and desired. 
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The Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

In many of the States the Jiistitutions for agricultural re- 
search which are maintained by Federal and State funds 
are seriously hampered by existing conditions. Their ap- 
propriations have not been increased sufficiently to meet 
jiresent economic requirements, their expert forces are being 
depleted by attractive offers from commercial and other 
(‘oncerns, and it is increasingly difficult to fill the vacancies 
thus created with equally competent men and women. lYith 
the increased cost of services, labor, equipment, and supplies 
it has been impossible for tliem to maintain their prewar 
status in the field of research. 

The situation is serious enough to deserve careful atten- 
tion of all those interested in the progress of our agriculture. 
The research work of the stations, like that of the Dejiart- 
ment of Agriculture, is fiindamentab X^nless there comes 
from these institutions a stead}^ and abundant flow of new 
knowledge which can be utilized to meet pressing problems, 
agricultural advancement will slow down and our S3’^stem 
of agricultural education, through colleges, schools, and the 
extension service, Avill deteriorate 

Nitrogen and Potash. 

The European Avar emphasized the fact that no effort 
should be spared to establish national independence in the 
production of fertilizer materials. This is especially true 
in the case of nitrogen, Avhich is not only a Auiliiable fertilizer 
ingredient, but an essential element in the manufacture of 
munitions. Of all the nations inArnh'^ed in the Avar, Germany 
alone had a sufficient nitrate supply within her borders, 
but England, France, and Itah^ are now rapidly perfecting 
plans to make themselves equalh^ secure m this respect. In- 
creased interest lias been manifested in this country also in 
the study of methods for fixing atmospheric nitrogen, and 
the Department of Agriculture, through the Bureau of Soils, 
has actiA^ely cooperated Avith the War Department in this 
important field. The production of ammonium sulphate 
from by-product coke oA^ens and gas plants has greatly in- 
creased, but not sufficiently to meet the demand for fixed 
nitrogen. 
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The nitrogen fixation plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., com- 
pleted shortly before the armistice, offers a hope for an inde- 
pendent source of nitrogen for fertilizer use in time of peace. 
This plant is prepared to make calcium cyanamid, or, by some 
additions, to manufacture ammonium sulphate. With modi- 
fications, also, it may be equipped for the preparation of 
highly concentrated fertilizer materials which will be free 
from filler, and therefore result in a considerable saving to 
the consumer in freight charges The jilant is still idle, 
awaiting the necessary authority from the Congress for its 
operation. It is hoped that the matter will receive considera- 
tion at the next session of the Congress, and that the requi- 
site authorization will be granted without further delay, in 
order that the ISTation may escape, once for all, from depend- 
ence upon foreign nitrate fields, and that an adequate supply 
of nitrogen may be developed, both as a protection in times 
of national stress and to meet the growing demand for this 
valuable product for fertilizer purposes. 

Potash from Kelp and Other Sources. 

The experimental kelp plant at Summerland, Calif., the 
purpose of which is to demonstrate the practicability of ex- 
tracting potash and useful by-products from the giant kelps, 
is in active operation and valuable results are being secured. 
Unquestionably, it will be possible, when the best methods 
have been worked out, to develop a potash industry on the 
Pacific coast capable of supplying a considerable part of the 
Nation’s needs. 

Two processes for the recovery of potash from certain 
rocks have recently been developed by the Bureau of Soils, 
and both are being utilized in commercial practice. The 
87,000 tons of potash annually lost from flues and stacks of 
cement plants are still, in the main, going to waste. Only 
about 1 per cent was recovered in 1919, A similar situation ex- 
ists with reference to the collection of potash from blast fur- 
naces. The department is now making a survey of this situa- 
tion, and preliminary results show that the dust from blast 
furnaces is higher in potash content than the cement dust and 
that it can probably be recovered more economically. The 
potash that escapes from these two sources would, if col- 
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lected in marketable form, go a long way toward meeting 
the normal potash requirements of the country. There is 
ample justification, therefore, for the appropriation of suffi- 
cient funds adequately to study those phases of the problem 
which properly come within the scope of this department's 
activities. 

Meteorology. 

Meteorolog}" is (*oming into wider application in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and navigation, and the rapid development 
of aeronautics has opened up for it a very broad field. As a 
result, greatly increased demands, which it has been difficult, 
and m many cases impossible, to meet, have been made upon 
the Weather Bureau The growth of the ?7ation places upon 
the bureau new obligations, and appropriate recommenda- 
tions have been included in the estimates for the strengthen- 
ing of its work, especially its studies in aid of aeronautics, 
so that it may be in position to meet the resjionsibilities im- 
posed upon it by law. 

The Progress of Highway Construction. 

It required a great national catastrophe to awaken the 
American public to the inadequacy of our transportation 
facilities and to the fact that we must depend largely upon 
our highways, in conjunction with motor vehicles, when a 
sudden expansion in transportation is essential. Our ex- 
periences during the last three years have clearly demon- 
strated that the failure earlier to inaugurate a sound road 
improvement program has retarded the effective develop- 
ment of one of our most vital national requirements. The 
use of the motor vehicle for highway transportation has in- 
(*reased tremendously within a short period. In 1906 only 
48,000 motor vehicles were registered in the United States. 
By 1914 the number had risen to 1,700,000, while the regis- 
trations now total nearly 8,000,000, exclusive of motor cycles 
The actual vehicle-mile use of our roads, it is estimated, has 
increased more than 500 per cent in strictly agricultural com- 
munities and more than 1,000 per cent near the larger centers 
of population. These figures indicate the extent to which 
community and short-haul transportation will be served by 
better highways. 
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Great Highway Program Under Way. 

The Federal-aicl road act of 1916, as amended, has resulted 
in putting in motion a great program of highway develop- 
ment, nation wide in its extent. The original act ap- 
propriated $75,000,000, extending over a five-year period, for 
the construction of rural post roads in cooperation with the 
States, and $1,000,000 a year for a period of 10 years for the 
building of roads within or adjacent to the national forests. 
It soon became apparent, however, that the sums appor- 
tioned to the various States on the basis prescribed by the 
act would not be sufficient to provide for the building of any 
considerable mileage of the more durable types of roadways 
such as the traffic conditions in a large number of the States 
demanded. After the signing of the armistice, the feeling 
was prevalent that there might be a period of business 
inactivity leading to a surplus of available labor and that 
a large program of road construction would be very helpful 
in meeting the situation. The Congress, therefore, acting 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
amended the act, in February, 1919, by providing an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $200,000,000 for rural post roads 
and $9,000,000 for national forest projects, and by broaden- 
ing a number of its provisions. 

Projects Approved and Completed, 

In view of the abnormal conditions which have prevailed 
since the summer of 1916, the progress that has been made 
in placing a large highway improvement program under 
way is surprisingly good. In the three years, 1917, 1918, and 
1919, there were approved 677 projects, calling for the con- 
struction of 5,790 miles of road and involving a total cost 
of $56,418,673, of which the Federal share was $23,931,618. 
During the fiscal year 1920, 1,670 projects submitted by the 
States, involving the improvement of 16,670 miles and a 
total allotment of $109,830,366 of Federal funds, were ap- 
proved. At the end of the year, 14,940 miles of Federal-aid 
roads, on which $103,925,094 of Federal funds had been 
allotted, were under consideration and in various stages of 
completion, while 1,677 miles had been entirely completed. 
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Preliminary engineering investigations ImvL^ been made on 
4, (^03 miles of forest roads and construction lias been com- 
pleted, or is in progress, on 1,300 miles. 

Construction Difficulties. 

The work of actual construction lias suffered from several 
(‘aiises, which varied in intensity m the different States. 
They include: (1) The difficulty of securing transportation 
facilities for road materials. During the season of 1920 the 
assignment of open-top cars for transporting coal resulted 
in tying up and slowing down many of the highway projects 
under construction. (2) The lack of materials, particularly 
cement, steel, and culvert pipe. In general, the short supply 
of sand, graA^el. crushed stone, and other similar materials has 
been due to transf^ortation difficulties rather than to a sho" t- 
age of production. (3) The lack of available contractors 
and labor. Tins condition was not general, however, and was 
partiall 3 ' caused b}" the unwillingness of contractors to un- 
dertake new contracts rather than to an actual lack of 
sufficient organizations. (4) Difficulties experienced in dis- 
posing of road bonds. This situation existed onh" in cer- 
tain States and was due largel}^ to tlie advance in interest 
rates generally after the rates for the bonds had been fixed. 

There have been other difficulties, but these are perhajis 
the most im 2 :)ortant, and it is clear that tlie}" relate to matters 
over which the Federal and State highway departments have 
had little or no control. It has become more and more a2>- 
2iarent that the 2 ^hysical tasks involved in the building of 
highways are so great that, for a considerable 2 ^^riod, prog- 
ress will be greatlv hampered b}" economic limitations. On 
the other hand, it is equalty a 2 :)parent that the rate of 2 '>i'og- 
ress will be accelerated as conditions gradually become more 
normal. Even under the existing handica 2 DS, a large mileage 
of highwa^^s is being completed. All details of engineering 
and administrative 2 ^i’ocedure Avhicli have been responsible 
for any slowing U2:> of the work have been carefully studied, 
and, as far as practicable, changes designed to eliminate the 
causes have been made. As a result, the preliminary opera- 
tions can noAv be carried on much more ra23idly than the 
actual construction. 
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Advisory Board of Highway Officials. 

In order to provide for the full correlation of the work of 
the dej^artment and of the State highway agencies, the ad- 
visory board has been enlarged to include all the members of 
the executive committee and the officers of the Association 
of State Highway Officials. There is thus available to the 
department, in formulating administrative policies, the ad- 
vice and exi>erienee of the State executives in actual charge 
of highway work, representing all parts of the country. The 
board functions through correspondence and periodical meet- 
ings with the Secretary of Agriculture and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Eoads. One very vital question now under 
consideration by it relates to the classification of highways 
into groups or systems of like importance. This matter is 
fundamental to the future of highway development. Only 
through a carefully prepared building plan can the work of 
the several highway agencies, from year to year, be placed 
on a systematic basis, a basis that will provide systems of 
highways so developed and connected that all classes of 
traffic will be adequately served. We can not ignore the fact 
that the actual construction of highways will be limited by 
physical factors for some years to come, and it seems clear 
that the only sound policy to follow, in the circumstances, is 
that of building roads in the order of their economic im- 
portance. 

Highivays, as a general rule, are local institutions, and 
they must, first of all, carry the traffic originating in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Their normal function, therefore, is the 
short haul, connecting producing areas with rail shipping 
points and near-by markets. But we should classify our 
highways, and then follow the classification persistently, to 
the end that, as the principal roads in each State are com- 
pleted, they will connect with those of contiguous States and 
thus automatically become links in a national system which 
will serve all parts of the country. In working out such a 
classification, due consideration must be given to the mili- 
tary needs, and provision, therefore, has been made for 
cooperation with the War Department in making an exten- 
sive study to determine the roads which are needed to meet 
them. 
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itli the great increase in the number of vehicles using 
our highways, and particularly with the greater weight of 
the traffic units which they are now expected to carry, many 
technical problems in highway construction have arisen. 
The solution of these problems is essential to the wise ex- 
penditure of the large sums that have been provided for 
construction operations. They can only be solved by pains- 
taking and thorough investigations and studies. Plans have 
been worked out, therefore, for the prosecution of the neces- 
sary research work, in cooperation with the National Ee- 
search Council and with educational institutions which have 
the requisite facilities. 

Provision for Five-Year Program. 

The rapid improvement in the organization of the Federal 
and State liighvray departments, the development of ade- 
quate road legislation in the various States, the response of 
the States in making funds available to meet the Federal 
apportionments, and the firogress of construction work dur- 
ing a jieriod beset with every possible discouraging condition 
and limitation have clearly demonstrated the soundness 
of the existing Federal aid plan. Future legislation should 
not disturb the principles embodied in the act of 1916, 
which have been tried out and found to be so satisfactory, 
and only those changes should be made Avhich experience 
has clearly shown to be desirable. 

The period covered by the original act, as amended, will 
terminate Avith the close of the firesent fiscal year. Imme- 
diate consideration, therefore, should be giA-en to plans for 
its extension. In order that there may be no halting in the 
AYork, it is hoped that the Congress will, at its next session, 
proAude additional funds, to be expended under the terms 
of existing legislation Avith certain modifications, at the rate 
of $100,000,000 a year for a period of five years, beginning 
Avith July 1, 1921. The principal modifications in mind 
relate to the problem confronting the Western States in 
higliAvay Avork because of the existence in many of them of 
large areas of public lands, and to the maintenance of Fed- 
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eral aid roads by the State highway agencies rather than by 
the counties. The Association of State Highway Officials, 
at its meeting in December, 1919, unanimously approved 
the continuance of the present plan of Federal participation 
in road building with these and other modifications. 

The fact that the present appropriation may not be en- 
tirely expended by June 30, 1921, does not lessen the neces- 
sity of immediate action. Both the Federal and State high- 
way departments should know, as promptly as possible, the 
program for the next five years, in order that the work may 
be adequately planned and the engineering and administra- 
tive details carefully executed. Forty of the State legisla- 
tures will be in session this winter, when it will be necessary 
for them to make the requisite provision for meeting future 
Federal apportionments. From every standpoint, therefore, 
it is essential that legislation for the continuance of the pro- 
gram now under way be promptly enacted. 

National Forest Roads. 

Provision should be made also for the continued building, 
on an adequate scale, of roads within or adjacent to the 
national forests. The forest road systems are very closely 
related to those of the States, and the major forest projects 
form important links in essential State and interstate high- 
ways. There are approximately 15,000 miles of roads within . 
the forests which connect with State and county highway 
systems. The building of forest roads, therefore, is an im- 
portant part of the general road development plan of the 
West, both within and without the forest areas. In addi- 
tion, the transportation of forest products, the protection 
and administration of the forests themselves, and their utili- 
zation for recreational purposes are all dependent upon the 
construction and maintenance of serviceable roads. 

The Forestry Problem. 

The time has arrived when increased attention to a sound 
and comprehensive forestry policy is imperative. Forest 
depletion has reached a dangerous and critical point. As 
cutting advances, much of the land which should continue to 
produce ample quantities of timber for our domestic needs, 
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and also a balance for export, either grown inferior or par- 
tial crops, or sinks to a condition of virtual waste The cause 
IS neglect and should be removed. It can be removed oiilv 
by public action. 

Cooperation With the States 

The broad question of timber supplies and periiiaiient for- 
ests is a national one. It can not be handled piecemeal bv 
iincorrelated local agencies. Xeither can it be handled 
through an inflexible system imposed without regard to local 
conditions. The recognized police powers of the several 
States should be brought into play to stop forest fires and 
prevent the devastation of jirivately owned forest land. At 
the same time, the Federal Government should take an active 
part in aiding the forest activities of the States, in standard- 
izing technical requirements as between the States, and in ex- 
tending the national forests. But the public should not be 
expected to bear the entire burden. Responsibility rests 
upon the forest owner to comply with equitable requirements 
designed to keep employed in growing timber lands which 
are not needed for agriculture. 

The Congress will be asked to proiude an appropriation 
sufficiently large to permit the department to cooperate ef- 
fectively with all the States which are xirepared to Avork 
with it in prei’enting and controlling forest fires and other 
causes of devastation. It will be requested, also, to proAude 
funds for the reforestation of devastated lands Avithin the 
national forests, and for additions to them through further 
land purchases and through exchanges of national forest 
areas or timber for private lands of equal Auilues 

Forest Exi)eriment Stations Needed. 

Full productiA^eness of our forests can not be secured Avith- 
out full information regarding the means of controlling their 
growth. Unfortunately, at a time when better knowledge 
is particularly urgent, the machinery for obtaining it has 
been seriously curtailed as the result of decreased appropria- 
tions. One consequence of this has been the Auif ual abandon- 
ment of the forest experiment stations in the West, at A\diich 
many of the most important investigations Avere centered. 
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The number of these stations should be increased, not re- 
duced. They are as necessary to forestry as the agricultural 
experiment stations are to progress in agriculture, and there 
should be at least one station in each of the main forest re- 
gions of the country Economic studies dealing with the 
prospective requirements of the various industries, and, in 
general, with the demands which the forests of the country 
should be prepared to meet, also are essential. In the face 
of enforced curtailments in the use of wood, due to the de- 
pletion of present supplies, it is as important to study meth- 
ods of economically and effectively using what we have as it 
is to learn how to grow more wood. Work along all these 
lines should be greatly enlarged and the necessary funds 
should be provided for the purpose. 

In administering the national forests, the department has 
been carrying on an expanding business througii a period of 
rapidly rising prices with an almost stationary appropri- 
ation. This has made it necessary to practice the most rigid 
economy. It is impossible to handle the forests efficiently 
on the basis of the prewar appropriations, and the protec- 
tion and development of these resources should not be I’e- 
strioted for lack of men to handle the work involved. 

National Forests and National Parks. 

For many years the movement for setting aside from the 
public domain permanent reservations of wild lands as na- 
tional heritages failed to recognize any substantial difference 
between national parks and national forests. As regulated 
use of the timber and grazing resources of the forests de- 
veloped in importance, however, a clear distinction of fields 
began to appear. The forests, in the nature of the case, must 
always have an important value as recreation grounds, an<l 
must be administered with definite provision for recreational 
use along with the development and use of their material 
resources. Areas of scenic grandeur or natural wonders 
which are exceptional in character should be incorporated in 
national parks, but for every area of this sort there are lit- 
erally hundreds of mountain peaks, lakes, or beautiful can- 
yons within the forests which do not justify their designa- 
tion as parks. 
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This situation must be recognized in seeking* a sound basis 
for determining what areas should be incorporated in na- 
tional parks. If their j)rimary ]3iiblic utility arises from 
economic resources for which, sooner or later, there vnll be 
a legitimate demand, they should not be embraced in parks 
As our Western States expand in population and industry, 
it will not be possible to withhold the parks from demands 
for water power, for irrigation, and, indeed, for timber 
and forage, unless they are limited to areas in which the 
beauties and winders of nature are, in reality, so dominating 
that they justify prohibition of conflicting forms of use. 
Above all, the national conception of our great parks as areas 
so fine and wonderful that they belong to the whole country 
should not be cheapened by making them simply a means 
for local development or advertisement. 

Xor should we build up, under the name of national parks, 
public properties which are open to various forms of com- 
mercial exploitation and which are, in fact, merel}^ national 
forests under a different designation. Areas whose domi- 
nant public values are economic do not belong in the parks. 
They should remain or be placed in the national forests if 
they serve the jirimary functions of the forests — the produc- 
tion of timber or the protection of watersheds. On the other 
hand, the economic service rendered by the forests should be 
no bar to the administration of small areas at many points 
within them for public recreational jiurposes or for the pro- 
tection of their natural beauty. There is a growung demand 
for summer-home sites, for public camp grounds, for the de- 
velopment of community recreation areas in the forests, and 
for other forms of recreational use. To meet this demand, 
there should be more specific j)rovision than has yet been 
made for the administration of the recreation resources. 

Grazing Fees. 

Grazing at present is the principal source of money return 
to the Government from the national forests. Since 1915 
the grazing fees have been doubled, wuth the view of making 
them commensurate with current rental rates for neighbor- 
ing private lands of the same character. When the existing 
rates were established, the users of the range understood that 
30702°— YBK 1020 5 
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they would renuun in cjffect lor five years and many of the 
grazing permits were issued for this period. The value of 
the grazing privilege on many ranges subset piently ad- 
vanced, and a considerable sentiment in favor of an immedi- 
ate further increase iii the fees developed. The good faith 
of the Government would be impaired by sucdi a course. 
Furthermore, to advance the fees at the present time would 
add to the instability of the national forest live-stock in- 
dustry which has been brought about by existing market 
conditions, and would bo neither just nor good public l>olic}^ 

Ko policy has been laid down by the Congress for the 
guidance of the department in the exercise of the admin- 
istrative discretion, with Avhich it has been vested for 15 
years, to determine the conditions under which the use of 
the range may be permitted. If the Congress desires to pre- 
scribe such a policy, it should not take effect until after 1923, 
when the existing leases will expire Even in the absence 
-of legislation, the department will make a classification of 
the ranges and fix a new scale of charges, to be imposed in 
1924, under which the fees will represent the actual grazing 


value of the particular portion of the range used by each 
permittee or group of permittees. Before the new scale is 
determined, an opportunity will be given the local associa- 
tions of national forest range users to submit any data re- 
garding the fairness of the proposed fees which they may 
desire to present. 

The Development of Alaska. 

The Department of Agriculture, in common with a num- 
ber of other departments, has very definite responsibilities 
in connection with Alaskan development. It is endeavoring, 
for example, to increase the production of crops and live 
stock ; it has experts in the field investigating the possibility 
of building up the reindeer herds into an important source 
of meat supply; it is giving attention to the perpetuation of 
the fur industry. But its chief responsibility at the present 
time is in connection with the administration of the national 
forests in Alaska. 

The location of pulp mills in these forests would aid 
greatly in solving the problem of our future supplies of 
newsprint. Under regulated use, the Tongass National 
Forest alone can probably produce forever 1,500,000 tons of 
newsprint yearly, along with ample quantities of timber 
for local purposes. By far the most valuable timber in 
Alaska is that which fringes its western seaboard, the north- 
ward extension of the coast forests of Washington and 
British Columbia. Practically all this coastal area is owned 
by the Government. It is under national forest administra- 
4ion, and timber from it is already playing an important 
part in the industrial development of the Territory. Every 
sawmill on the coast from Ketchikan to Seward obtains its 
supply from the national forests. These mills furnish nearl}^ 
all the lumber used in the region, and forest administration 
is intimately isolated to every form of industry and to every 
community in the coastal area. 

Responsibility of the Forest Service. 

Because of this relation, a peculiar responsibility rests on 
the Forest Service in Alaska. To fulfill it effectively under 
a system of long-range administration is impossible. The 
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public resoorces in Alaska can be properly inanagetl only by 
lodging authority in men on the ground to act without wait- 
ing to consult distant superiors, and the Forest Service has 
consistentlj’ followed this policy. There is close cooperation 
between the Forest Service and the Territorial government, 
and the animating purpose of the forest officers is to make 
the forests serve the welfare of Alaska 

The greatest need of Alaska is for the ini-estment of capi- 
tal in enterprises for the development of resources which can 
be developed in no other way. The pulpwood supplies of the 
coast forests offer the best immediate opening for capital. 
To the task of securing their utilization on a large scale, the 
energies of the Forest Service are now being directed, with 
every promise of success. One large sale has already been 
closed and others are in prospect. Through such enterprises 
the population of the Territory ivill be built up, its wealth 
increased, and other forms of development stimulated. 

Amendments to Existing Legislation. 

In the early history of the Department of Agriculture its 
work Avas directed largely along the lines of researcli and 
education. In recent years, its actiAuties have been expanded 
to include the administration of various regulatory laivs re- 
lating for the most part, directly or indirectly, to agricul- 
tural commodities or operations. Some of them, such as the 
meat-inspection act, and to some extent the food and drugs 
act, are designed to protect the public health. Others have 
for their object the protection of the live-stock industry hy 
controlling or prohibiting the shipment of diseased animalV 
in interstate commerce, the prei^ention of the entry into tliis 
country or the spread of injurious insects and plant diseases, 
or the conservation of our game birds and animals. Still 
others are intended to facilitate the marketing of farm 
products or to prevent abuses in the preparation and ship- 
ment of foods, drugs, insecticides, and fungicides, and of 
virus, serums, and toxins for combating animal diseases. 
Long experience in the administration of these laws indi- 
cates that many of them should be strengthened if they are 
to serve most effectively their original purposes and to meet 
new situations ivhich have arisen since they ivere placed on 
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the statute books. Appropriate recommendations regarding 
the necessary amendments will be submitted to the Congress 
at its next session 5 X will merely outline them here. 

The Meat-Inspection Act. 

The meat-inspection act has been in operation Id Tears 
and certain changes in it are clearly desirable. Authority 
should be given to require that carcasses and parts of 
carcasses, meats, and meat food products shall bear labels 
which will correctly indicate their kind and character. An 
amendment to this effect would go far toward preventing 
fraud and deception, because purchasers would then have 
exact information as to what they buy. The existing doubt 
as to whether the law applies to shipments from a State to a 
Territory or to the District of Columbia, or vice versa, 
should be removed. In order to maintain a prosecution for 
the shipment of unsound meat, under the act as it now stands, 
it IS necessary for the Government to show knowledge on 
the part of the shipper as to its unwholesomeness at the time 
he offers the product for shipment in interstate commerce. 
This requirement should be eliminated. 

On account of the peculiar construction of section 21 of 
the act, there is some question as to Trhether the i^rohibition 
contained in it regarding the interstate transportation of 
unwholesome meat and meat products applies only to farm- 
ers, retail butchers, and retail dealers. There is also doubt 
as to whether the element of sale is necessary in order to 
constitute an offense under this section. These ambiguities 
should be corrected, and amendments should be inserted 
which would effectively prohibit the interstate shipment for 
food purposes of articles which become unsound subsequent 
to inspection, as well as traffic in unsound meats by persons 
who conduct their own transportation. 

Specific authority should be provided for the withdrawal 
of inspection from establishments which violate any of the 
regulations promulgated for the enforcement of the act, 
since the conditions prescribed by them are necessary to in- 
sure the wholesomeness of meat and meat food products 
designed for interstate shipment. Wlierever the words “ In- 
spected and Passed ” and Inspected and Condemned ” ap- 
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pear in the statute they should be changed to read '** IT. S. 
Jhissed'’ and “U S Condemned,” respectively, in order to 
distinguish the Federal inspection marks from those of 
State and municipal authorities; and wider discretion re- 
garding the disposition of fats and meat food products con- 
demned for causes other than disease should he given, so as 
to permit their utilization for industrial purposes under 
proper regulations. The depaitment also should be author- 
ized to folloAV and reinspect products bearing the Federal 
mark of inspection after they have left the official establish- 
ments in which the}^ were first examined and to cancel tlie 
marks if it is found that the continuance of their use would 
be misleading or an instrumentality of deception or fraud; 
and paragraph 515 of the tariff act of October 5, 191;^, which 
now prohibits the importation of the classes of meat covered 
by the meat-inspection act except under conditions pre- 
scribed by the department, but which pro\udes no penalty 
for its violation, should be leenacted as a part of the meat- 
insiiection act, thus bringing it under the general penalty 
provisions. Other amendments of equal importance should 
be made, and a full statement of them will be presented to 
the Congress 


The Virus-Sertim-Toxin Act. 

In the case of the virus-seriim-toxin act, a number of 
amendments are desirable in order more efl'ectu'ely to pre- 
vent the preparation and shipment m interstate and foreign 
commerce of virus, serums, and toxins which are worthless 
or contaminated. The law should be extended to cover ar- 
ticles which enter foreign commerce, and definite provision 
should be made for the destruction of worthless, contami- 
nated, dangerous, or harmful products. Hpecific authority 
should be given to withhold the issuance of licenses to per- 
sons who refuse to permit inspection of their establishments, 
or to conduct them in accordance with the regulations, and 
a violation of the regulations at any time should be dei^hired 
to be sufficient cause for the revocation or suspension of a 
license. It would be desirable, also, to provide that a license 
may be suspended temporarily, m critical cases, without the 
necessity of affording an opportunity for a hearing, and that 
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all containers must bear the name of the product, the date 
of its manufacture, and such marks or labels as will clearly 
identify it and indicate its potency. The counterfeiting or 
falsifying of identification marks prescribed by the regula- 
tions should be prohibited; the shipment of samples of virus, 
serums, toxins, etc., intended for scientific purposes should 
be permitted under properly controlled conditions; and the 
acceptance of any money or gift by an inspector connected 
with the enforcement of the act, or the giving or offering of 
anything of value to an inspector by a licensee, should be 
made a criminal offense, punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

The Food and Drugs Act. 

In order to secure the more effective and efficient enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs act, the department should be " 
specifically authorized to establish standards of strength, 
quality, and purity for the articles subject to its provisions, 
and ample power should be given it to enforce compliance 
with these standards. The term “ drugs,” as defined in the 
act, should be broadened to include specifically all cosmetics, 
toilet preparations, face creams, hair dyes, and antifat and 
antilean remedies ; and all drugs containing methyl alcohol, 
for internal or external use, should be deemed to be adul- 
terated, although the use of methyl alcohol in their prepara- 
tion should be permitted, provided it is completely elimi- 
nated from the finished products. The list of habit- forming 
drugs set forth in the second paragraph of section 8 is incom- 
plete and should be extended to include, by name, a number 
of dangerous substances commonly found in drug prepara- 
tions ; or, as an alternative, a definite requirement should be 
incorporated in the law that all habit- forming or poisonous 
drugs, or their derivatives, must be declared on the labels or 
packages. Virulent poisons should be brought within the 
scope of the act, and authority should be given to determine, 
from time to time, what substances shall be regarded as viru- 
lent poisons. The department should have power to inspect 
establishments in which foods or drugs are prepared for 
interstate or foreign commerce, or for sale in the District of 
Columbia or the Territories, in order to ascertain whether 
the articles are adulterated or misbranded; and the mis- 
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braiuting provisions of the act should be extended to food 
containers so made or shaped as to be likely to deceive or 
mislead the purchaser as to the quantity, quality, size, or 
origin of their contents. 


The Insecticide and Fungicide Act. 

The insecticide and fungicide act should be amended m 
several particulars. A substantial minimum fine should be 
provided, because, m the absence of any stated minimum, 
fines are sometimes so small that offenders consider prosecu- 
tion as a matter of small moment. Certain inconsistencies 
in the definitions of the two words “ fungicide ” and “ in- 
secticide ” should be cleared up, and the doubt as to whether 
“ fungicide ” was intended to include disinfectants and anti- 
septics should be removed. The term “ misbranded ” should 
be extended to cover false and misleading statements, de- 
signs, etc., in the circulars or in the advertising matter ac- 
companying packages of insecticides and fungicides, as well 
as the statements upon the package or label itself, and the 
misbranding provisions should be made clearly applicable 
to inert substances which do not of themselves, or in combi- 
nation with other ingredients of the particular article, pre- 
vent, destroy, or repel insects or fungi. 

The Grain-Standards Act. 

The act prohibits (section 4), under iienalty. the interstate 
shipment of grain by grade from or to an inspection point 
unless it has been inspected and graded by a licensed in- 
spector*.' It also forbids (section 5), but ivithout a jienaltv, 
the representation of any grain as of a grade other than that 
shown in the certificate issued under the act. As a result 
a person who ships or sells grain by grade without the re- 
quired inspection and grading is guilty of a criminal offense, 
while one who complies with the inspection requirement but 
misrepresents tire grade, thereby defrauding his customer, is 
not. The only punishment in the latter case is the business 
injury resulting from the publication of the facts by the de- 
partment. It seems clear, in the circumstances, "that the 
penalty provided by section 9 of the act should be extended 
to cover misrepresentation of grades, including the altera- 
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tioii of ofBcial certificates. Specific authont}’ also sliould 
be given for the publication of the findings of the department 
relating to false grading. 

Under the act as it now stands, appeals respecting the 
grade of grain can be taken or referred to the Secretaiy of 
Agriculture onl}^ where the grain involved has entered 
interstate commerce. This restriction should be removed 
so that all persons dealing in grain who desire to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the act be permitted 
to do so; and the j) resent requirement that all interested 
parties other than those joining in an appeal must be named 
as respondents in the complaint should be omitted. The 
accurate determination of an appeal depends solely upon 
a proper examination of the grain, accompanied by tests 
of correct and representative sam^Dles, and such safeguards 
have been thrown around the collection of samples and 
the conduct of tests that the right to be heard does not aid 
in the determination of the true grade in am^ way. 

Food Products Inspection Law. 

The food products inspection law at jiresent is limited in its 
operation to products shipped in interstate commerce. This 
limitation should be removed. The service authorized by 
law is wholly permissive and in no way regulatory or man- 
datory and therefore does not interfere with the rights of 
any citizen. It tends" to facilitate the distribution and mar- 
keting of farm products, since it hastens the settlement of 
disputes as to their quality and condition ujion arrival in 
the market, and an}?- shipper should be permitted to take 
advantage of it. It would be desirable also to amend the 
law so that inspections may be made at points that can be 
conveniently reached from impoidant central markets. 

The Warehouse Act. 

Section 15 of the warehouse act requires the inspection and 
grading of grain, flaxseed, or any other “ fungible ” agricul- 
tural product covered by the act. Some grains, particularly 
corn and flaxseed, are not always stored as fungible products. 
It is customary, in certain parts of the country, to store grain 
in bags, or in special compartments or bins, which preserve 
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its identity so that the identical orain may l)e returned to 
the owner iihen it is taken from storage. In maiiA" sudi 
eases, sampling and grading are entireh" unnecessar}' from 
the standpoint of the owner. He merely wishes to be assured 
that the pla{‘e of storage is suitable, that the warehouseman 
IS reliable, that the warehouse is being operated under the 
disinterested inspection and superyjsion of the Federal HoV'- 
ernment, and that he is further protected against the loss 
of his jiroperty by the Ava rehouseman's bond. Whether he 
desires to incur the expense of inspection or grading is a 
matter for him to determine. It seems desirable, in the cir- 
eumstanceSj to amend the act so that the grading of grain 
stored in liags or in special bins or compartments AAdiieh pre~ 
serye its identity Ayill not be required unless desired by the 
depositor. This amendment ayouIcI not weaken the a(*t in 
any way, but ATould merely meet the expressed Avishes of 
producers in certain sections of the country. In short, it 
Avould extend to the grain groAA^er the same pri\ilege that the 
jiroducer of corn, avooI, or toliacco already has undei’ its 
terms. 

The Plant Quarantine Act. 

The plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, needs amend- 
ment in one important particular. At present, it is difficult 
for employees of the Federal Horticultural Board, Asdiich is 
responsible for the administration of the hiAv under the di- 
rection cyf the Secretary of Agriculture, to preyeut the mo\'e- 
ment of infected and infested plants and plant products 
from one State to another AAdien they are cairried in jiiuyate 
conyeyances. The employees of the board, therefore, should 
be authorized to examine vehicles and other means of trans- 
poii:ation not now coA^ered by the terms of the act AAdien there 
IS good reason to suspect that they are being used for the 
moyement of products in yiolation of the hnv and the regu- 
lations issued under it. 


The Lacey Act. 

The Lacey Act (secs. 2i-2 and 243 of the Penal Code), which 
relates to the 'interstate shipment by common carrier.s of 
ild animals or birds, should he amended so as to covet* the 
transportation not only by common carriers but by any 
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means whatever of live as well as dead animals and birds, 
and so as to require that packages containing game be clearly 
and plainly marked with a statement of the number and 
kinds of animals or birds therein. Provision should be 
made also for the more effective enforcement of the act, and 
duly designated employees of the department should be 
authorized to make arrests for violations committed in their 
presence, to serve warrants issued by the courts, and to 
seize wild animals and birds which are being illegallv trans- 
l^orted. 

Administration of Wild-Life Reservations. 

From time to time, by act of Congress and Executive 
orders, large tracts of land have been reserved as breeding 
grounds, ranges, and refuges for wild animals and birds. 
The administration of these reservations is committed to the 
Departmeilt of Agriculture. Section 84 of the Penal Code 
forbids hunting on the bird reservations, except in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There is no statute, however, making it an offense 
to trespass on the refuges for wild animals, and no law 
which authorizes the department to administer the reserva- 
tions for purposes other than the protection of the birds and 
animals. Neither is there any authoritj" conferred by law 
upon the wardens of the reservations to arrest persons tres- 
passing upon them. Authority similar to that contained in 
the act of June 4, 1897, with reference to the administration 
of the national forests, should be given the department to 
regulate the occupancy and use of the reservations, so that 
they may be devoted to all proper and lawful purposes 
consistent with the preservation and protection of the birds 
and animals thereon, and power to properly police them 
should be vested in the wardens. 

Protection of Officers from Violence. 

There is now no provision for the punishment of persons 
who oppose, resist, or assault employees of the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Biological Survey in the performance of 
their duties relating to the administration of the national 

forests and wild-life reservations and the protection of mi- 
nnu 
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duties under hazardous conditions. The lack of any Federal 
lau' for their protection is generally known and, in sei'eral 
instances, has encouraged or provoked wholly unwarranted 
acts of physical violence upon them. Fuithermore, the ab- 
sence of such protection breeds contempt of the authority 
conferred by law upon the department to enforce the statutes 
intrusted to it for administration. Section 62 of the Penal 
Code accords protection to the employees of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and by a simple amendment it may be made 
applicable to employees of the Forest Service and of the 
Jbireau of Biological Survey. 

Authority to Obtain Information. 

A number of the statutes administered by the dex)artment 
require the obtaining of information, both for the purpose of 
properly administering them and of submitting reports to 
Congress upon which it may base further legislation, but tlie 
department can now obtain this information only as the per- 
sons jiossessing it volunteer to give it. Authority should be 
conferred upon the department to compel the furnishing of 
such information, under jiroper safeguards, and to permit 
its duly designated representatives to administer oaths and 
to examine witnesses in connection thereivith. 

New Legislation. 

Aside from the revision or amendment of existing statutes, 
experience has demonstrated the desirability of new legisla- 
tion along sei-ei-al lines, including the following : 

Pure Seeds. 

The importation into the TTnited States of forage and like 
.seeds is regulated by the seed importation act of August 
24, 1912, but there is now no law to prevent the adulteration 
or misbranding of seeds shipped from one State to another. 
IVliile it is not clear that Federal regulation of interstate 
commerce in seeds would be practicable, it is clear that the 
enlargement of the department’s authority and funds for 
testing and other investigational work, accompanied by full 
publicity, Avould produce valuable results. It has been 
suggested in the estimates, therefore, that authority be given 
to determine the purity, viability, and trueness to variety 
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of seeds obtained in the open market and to publish the 
names of the persons responsible for the shipment or sale 
of those which are found to be adulterated and misbranded 
according to the standards established bj" the department. 

Feeds and Fertilizers and Naval Stores. 

The need for legislation to insure the jiiirit}" and whole- 
someness of commercial feeds intended for domestic animals 
and poultry has been apparent for many years. While the 
food and drugs act is applicable to such feeds, it has been 
impossible under its provisions to prevent some of the worst 
forms of adulteration and misbranding. This matter should 
receive careful consideration, and a comprehensive law 
which will prevent the shipment in interstate and foreign 
commerce of worthless, adulterated, or misbranded feeds 
should be enacted as promptly as possible. In framing the 
measure, it would be highly desirable to give the department 
authority to establish standards which will adequately pro- 
tect the purchaser against articles that have little or no feed- 
ing value. 

There is need also of similar legislation dealing with the 
adulteration, debasement, and false labeling of fertilizers 
and naval stores. 

Roads. 

Provision should be made, at the next session of the Con- 
gress, for the continuance of the highway program along 
the lines recommended on pages Cl and 62. 

Marketing of Live Stock. 

Many measures designed to regulate and control establish- 
ments engaged in the handling of live stock and in the 
manufacture and preparation of meat and meat food prod- 
ucts have been under public discussion. Several bills deal- 
ing with the problems involved are now pending in the 
Congress and are in various stages of consideration. Un- 
doubtedly, it would be desirable, not only in the interest 
of the producer but of the consumer as well, to enact legis- 
lation which would make it impossible for those dealing 
in live stock and its products to exercise undue control over 
marketing facilities or to impose unfair or unreasonable 
.1 
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The Need of New Buildings. 

Immediate consideration should be gn'cn to jm[)roving 
the housing conditions of the department in "iYashington 
The existing .situation makes for waste and inefficiency in 
many directions. Forty-two buildings or parts of buildings, 
including both (Tovernment owned and rented structures, are 
noAv occupied for office, laboratory, storage, and other pur- 
poses. They are in widely scattered locations, many of them 
considerable distances away from the. administration build- 
ing, and several are antiquated, unsuitable, and nonfireproof. 
The cost of maintenance, upkeep, and operation under such 
conditions is unavoidably large and will grow year by year. 

Recently some branches of the department, at the direction 
of the Public Buildings Commission, which has full control 
over the allotment of all space occupied liy the Government 
departments in Washington, have been jilaced in the tem- 
porary frame structures erected during the Avar. Tt is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any type of buildings more inflammable 
than these. The property and records of the Government 
in them are exposed to serious fire hazard at all times, to 
say nothing of possible loss of life in the event of fire. For 
AA'hat length of time it will be necessary to occupy these 
buildings has not been indicated, but to continue to use them 
indefinitely is, in my opinion, contrary to the best interests 
of the department. 

No other department of the GoA^ernment in Washington is 
as inadequately and unsatisfactorily housed as is the Bejiart- 
ment of Agriculture, and immediate attention should be 
giA’en io the deA'elo2iment and execution of a building jrro- 
gram for it. The first .steji should be the construction of the 
long-deferred central building betAveen laboratorie.s A and 
B along the lines of the original designs, Avhich are still in 
the files of the department, the acquisition of the land and 
buildings in one of the squares lying immediately .south of the 
department’s reservation, and the erection thereon of a mod- 
em fire j) roof structure of jilain though ji leasing ajijicarance. 
This would make it lAossible to bring the scattered units of 
the dejiaitment closer together, to relinquish many buildings 
Avhich are remotely located, unsuitable for offices and non- 
fireproof, and to effect a large annual saving in rentals. 
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The Problem of Personnel. 

In any discussion of what the department has done during 
the year, it must be borne in mind that every item of progress 
was accomplished under serious difficulties. Eapid advances 
in the costs of supplies and equipment, materials, and serv- 
ices, and an abnormal turnover in personnel have presented 
many problems. Increased costs have resulted in the forced 
curtailment of many lines of work, and the inability to pay 
adequate compensation has made it impossible to establish 
and maintain satisfactory personnel standards. 

The department is charged with duties that are extremely 
varied and of the utmost importance. It is conducting fun- 
damental research in every phase of crop and live-stock pro- 
duction and marketing, and it is actively studying the broad 
economic problems in the field of agriculture. It is super- 
vising the expenditure of the Federal funds which have made 
possible the inauguration and execution of the greatest road- 
building program ever undertaken in the history of the 
world. It is administering the national forests, which com- 
prise within their boundaries 155,000,000 acres of land, and 
it is enforcing more than 30 regulatory laws, all of them of 
great importance to the people of the country. It can not 
hope to maintain these and other activities on a satisfactory 
basis, or to render the most effective service, without an 
adequate force of well-trained men and women. And it 
must not only be prepared to discharge, in full measure, its 
present responsibilities, but it must look to the future. 
Some of the most fundamental and difficult problems in 
agriculture still lie ahead of us, and the planning and execu- 
tion of experiments and investigations for their solution, as 
well as the development of the necessary machinery for con- 
ducting vigorous campaigns to eliminate the pests and dis- 
eases which are handicapping production in every direction 
and in every section of the country, depend for their success 
upon the ability of the department to secure and retain the 
highest type of scientific and administrative officers. 

Abnormal Turnover. 

The turnover in personnel has reached an alarming stage. 
Highly trained and experienced specialists and administra- 
tors are leaving the service for salaries two, three, and four 
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times us mucli as the department can pay them, and many 
of them can not be replaced at anything like the compensa- 
tion that can be offered under existing limitations. We have 
a record of the salaries receivedinoutsideemployment by 528 
of the scientific and teclmical emi^loyees who left the depart- 
ment during the fiscal j^ear 1920. This record shows that 
883 of these employees are receiving from other public in- 
stitutions and commercial concerns compensation ranging 
from $500 to $7,000 more than they vrere paid by the depart- 
ment. 

It is understood, of course, that the Government can not 
meet commercial comiDetition. The scientific and technical 
men of the department do not themselves expect it. As a 
general rule' they are willing to accept less in order that they 
may remain in strictly scientific work, but they certainlj’' 
should be paid salaries sufficient to keep themselves and their 
families in reasonable comfort. Otherwise, the depart- 
ment's force Avill continue to be drained of many of its most 
efficient workers. It can not be subjected to this steady 
draft upon its trained personnel without serious impai]‘ment 
of the service, nor can it utilize the funds appropriated by 
the Congress most effectively with a constantly disintegrat- 
ing organization and an increasing 2:)ercentage of new and 
relatively inexjierienced personnel. 

Importance of Research. 

The department should be in position to retain its scientific 
and technical workers over long periods. From the stand- 
point of the public service, a man once embarked upon an 
important field of inA^estigation should remain there if he is 
capable and efficient. If he leuA^eS to accept other employ- 
ment, he carries Avith him much of the information he has 
acquired in the progress of his Avork, information Avhich 
enriches him in experience, but which can not possibly be 
put on record. A new man, continuing the Avork, must, in 
many instances, go over a considerable part of the field 
already covered before he reaches the point where his pred- 
ecessor left off. 

We are at a stage of our agricultural progress Avhere fun- 
damental researcli and inA^estigation are more essential than 
ever before. We are confronted to-day Avith serious prob- 
lems of the most pressing nature about Avhich we know rela- 
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lively little. Ko one acquainted with the situation will den.v 
that it would be the part of wisdom to concentrate the best 
brains of the country on these problems and to provide ade- 
quate facilities for carrying on the work in the most compre- 
hensive manner. 

Since 1914 there has been no increase in the limitation on 
the maximum amount that may be paid to scientific and 
technical workers. It has been imjiossible, therefore, for 
the department to adjust their compensation to accord with 
the great change in economic conditions which has taken 
place during the past six years. This situation should be 
corrected without delay, and I have therefore recommended 
in the estimates to the Congress that the existing limitation 
be’ increased to $6,500. I have also recommended that pro- 
vision be made for increasing the salaries of the chiefs of 
bureaus and divisions, all of whom have large and difficult 
tasks to perform and are decidedly underpaid. Their pres- 
ent compensation is considerably less than that received by 
officers of similar rank in other agricultural institutions and 
in other branches of the Government service, to say nothing 
of salaries paid by commercial concerns. I can not too 
strongly urge that these recommendations be adopted. 

The personnel difficulties which the department has expe- 
rienced are not confined to the scientific and technical work- 
ers. They have extended also to the clerical and mechanical 
emjiloyees who, in large part, are carried on statutory rolls, 
which means that promotions can be made only as vacan- 
cies occur. This has resulted in a serious situation. I have 
suggested in the estimates some changes in the statutor 3 ^ 
rolls which, while they will not solve the problem, will afford 
temporary relief until such time as the Congress acts in the 
matter of reclassification of the salaries of Government em- 
j)loyees generally. 

Directors of Scientific and Regulatory Work. 

With the growth and development of the work of the 
department along research and regulatory lines, it is highly 
essential that definite provision be made for the closer 
coordination of these activities through a central agency. 
Only in this waj’' can the most effective results be obtained. 
Every effort also should be made to bring about a further 
30702°— YBK 1920 6-f7 
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correlation of the research and regulatory activities with 
those of the approi^riate State agencies. The department has 
no adequate machiner^^ at this time for accomplishing these 
purposes. I am suggesting in the estimates, therefore, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to appoint a di- 
rector of scientific work and a director of regulatory vajrk, 
at $7,500 per annum each, who will devote their attention not 
only to the development and coordination of the research 
and regulatory activities of the various branches of the 
department but will also work out and put into execution 
plans for their further coordination with similar lines of 
work in the various States. It is proposed that these direc- 
tors shall not be subject to removal except for cause. The 
reason for this is obvious. In an institution such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture stability of tenure is absolutely 
essential if the best results are to be secured. 

Funds for 1922. 

The estimates of the Dej)artment of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, aggregate $41,989,384:, rep- 
resenting an increase of $10,276,600 over the appropriation 
for the current year. Of this increase, $950,000 for com- 
bating foot-and-mouth disease, $100,000 for fighting and 
preventing forest fires, and $100,000 for the control of 
emergency insect infestations, amounting in all to $1,150,000, 
are merely insurance funds and will be used only in case of 
necessity. Each and every item in the estimates has been 
carefully canvassed, and the amount suggested represents the 
minimum that, in my opinion, should be provided for the 
maintenance and prosecution of the -work of the department. 
It should be borne in mind, in this connection, that the 
appropriation for the regular work of the department dur- 
ing the fi.scal year 1921 was reduced by $2,186,977, the 
total amount provided representing a reduction of nearly 
$6,000,000 below the sum recommended in the estimates for 
that year. 

If the increase proposed is allowed, it will be possible to 
restore to their former status and to develop pi'operly the 
important activities which have been discontinued or seri- 
ously curtailed because of the lack of funds. It will be possi- 
ble also for the department to pay better compensation to its 
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earnest and efficient workers — provided, of course, the pres- 
ent limitations on salaries are increased as recommended — 
and thus to check, in jiart at least, the abnormal turnover in 
personnel; and, lastty, the department will be placed in posi- 
tion to attack important agricultural problems which are 
pressing for solution, to enforce more completelr the regula- 
tory laws intrusted to it for administration, and to provide 
for the more effective administration and protection of our 
great national forest properties 

x^gricultural iVgencies Expected to Help. 

Our great agricultural industry is m the midst of a difficult 
and trying period. It is confronted with numerous and com- 
plex problems, and the people of the country arc rightfully 
expecting the agricultural agencies of the Nation — ^the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, the State agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, and the State departments of 
agriculture — to render increasingly important service in 
working out ways and means of solving them. These in- 
stitutions can not hope to measure up to their responsibilities 
in this respect unless they are properly equipped and are 
placed in position to secure and retain the services of the 
best trained men and women in America. 

A review of the activities of the department during the 
past year clearly indicates not only that it will be unable 
to give proper study and attention to the new and vital 
matters of national concern now demanding its attention 
and action, but that it can not even maintain its present 
standard of service to American agriculture, and through 
agriculture to the people of the country, without more ade- 
quate support. Unless a considerably increased appropri- 
ation is granted for the next fiscal year it Avill be impos- 
sible for this great organization to deal effectively with 
the iiroblems before it, and it will be compelled in many 
vital X3 rejects to mark time. I recognize full well the neces- 
sitj^ for economy in governmental expenditures, especially 
in view of the great financial burdens thrust upon us by the 
war and the present unsettled conditions; but, in my opin- 
ion,, it is not true economy to fail to jirovide the necessary 
facilities and personnel for this productive branch of the 
Government, which is returning to the Kation many fold, in 
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terms of wealth created or saved, the expenditures made 
hj it. 

I have already discussed briefly the personnel situation in 
the department, but I wish to reemphasize it here. Im- 
portant units are in danger of going to pieces because of the 
lack of funds to prosecute the work at hand or because pres- 
ent limitations on salaries make it impossible to maintain a 
sufficient personnel to conduct their operations effectively. 
This is no exaggeration. In one of the most important 
bureaus — one dealing with serious economic problems — 8 of 
the 16 divisions are without directing heads because the 
vacancies could not be filled at the available salaries. One- 
half of the work of the bureau is now without adequate 
leadership. A similar situation exists in many other bureaus 
of the department, and unless it is shortly remedied stagna- 
tion will be the inevitable result. Hope of early justice 
in the matter of salaries and better equipment for work have 
encouraged many men and women to stay with the depart- 
ment so far, but they can not be held indefinitely if thej^ are 
to meet with repeated disappointments. 

I am confident that no citizen -of this country, in private 
or public life, who has an understanding of the work of the 
department, of the handicaps under which our present-day 
agriculture is laboring, and of the national problems in- 
volved in maintaining supplies of food and raw materials 
sufficient for our constantly increasing population, will fail 
to give his sympathetic support to measures which promise 
increased strength to the Nation in its most basic industry, 
the foundation of all other industries — agriculture. 

Respectfully, 

E. T. Meredith, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The President. 
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Fjntoinologi^t in ClKngv, Focal and For^iK/c Insert Tuo’^tigatioiifi, 
Bin can of Entoinohxfi! 

A new broom makes a clean sweep, but it may serve 
sometimes to carry a pest into the house. The Euro- 
pean corn borer, which sailed into this country like a stow- 
away, hidden in the heart of broom corn from across the 
water, has boat settled doAyn in America, probably to stay. 
It extends its infestation oyer a widely broken belt of terri- 
tory, from the coast of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
on the east through east-central and western New York 
(fig. 1) to a point beyond St. Thomas in Avestern Ontario, 
Canada. The total area inhabited by the pest Arithin the 
United States is about 4,500 square miles, and in Canada it 
is probably not less than 3,000 square miles. 

This insect is ajiparently a natiye of central Europe or 
Asia ; at least it has long been knoAvn as a harmful insect in 
those portions of the globe In Italy, Austria, and France 
it has been considered for many years a serious enemy of 
the maize or Indian corn plant. Maize seems to be its pre- 
ferred food plant at present, although, as this plant is of 
American origin, its natiA^e or original host must haye been 
some similar species, probably some one of the larger Asiatic 
or European grasses or grasslike plants. The insect seems 
to be able to subsist upon almost all herbaceous plants, and 
in this country has already been recorded as feeding on no 
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leys tliaii iCl kinds of plants, both wild and rnltivated. 
Among the more important of these from an economic stand- 
point are coni of many varieties, celery, beans, beets, and 
rliiihaii). Com is the ci'op that sustains by far the greatest 
commei’cial damage (fig. 2), although recently the inse('i lias 
been found to infest celery in tlie Boston region so seriously 
as to prevent its certification for shipment to the most profit- 
able market. This pest also infests such commerce alh' im- 
portant flowering plants as gladioli, cosmos, hollyho(*ks. 



hardy chrysanthemums (fig. - 2 ), and asters, while dahlias 
are very seriously injured where infestation is unusually 
heavy and these highly ornamental plants are grown iii 
proximity to corn. A few woody plants, such as elder and 
raspberry, are occasionally found infested 

Getting Past the Customhouse. 

When the corn borer was first discovered in eastern Massa- 
chusetts during the summer of 191T, it was stipposocl that it 
had entered the country hidden in the stems of raw hemp, 





In Corn and Cliry«<uitliemum. 


Fig 2, — Typical infc\slatioii ot an eai of flint field coin bj the European 
com borer, tlie white, powdeiy mateiial is a combination of mold and 
eastings of the insect IJj Chrj santheinnm, with caterpillai of the Euro- 
pean com borer within the stems at lower end 
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which in one of its numerous food plants in Europe, xi 
large cordage factory in the center of the area first found to 
be infested was known to have used hemp imported from 
countries in which the insect was numerous This theory 
subsequently was weakened by the diseoTery that the hemp 
underwent a severe process called retting before it was ex- 
ported to this country, which would destroy almost certainly 
any insect inhabitant of the plant thus treated. The hemp 
theory soon gave way upon the discovery that broom corn, 
which IS badly infested by the pest in the old country, had 
been imported and used by factories located near the foci of 
infestation in both Massachusetts and New York, and cus- 
toms records were unearthed showing that at least 10,000 
tons of such material had entered the United States from in- 
fested countries during the period 1909-1914, and that this 
corn had been widely distributed throughout many States 
where corn is grown. The supposition that the insect was 
introduced in this manner received confirmation by the in- 
terception, in February, 1920, by Federal inspectors, of two 
large shipments of broom corn from Italy containing many 
live specimens of corn-borer caterpillars hidden within the 
parts of the stalk attached to the brush Before these ship- 
ments were permitted to enter the country they were thor- 
oughly sterilized by the introduction of live steam under 
cover, after it had been demonstrated that sterilization could 
not be effected by the ordinary methods of fumigation, ex- 
cept at the expense of incredible labor and extreme cost. In 
point of fact the European corn borer seems to lie a most 
hardy and tenacious creature, and this doubtless influenced 
the entomologist who named the group io which it belongs 
“ Pyrausta,” a fabulous insect of Grecian mythology. 

“ So in the fire, in biirnmp; furnace, 

The fly Pyruusta vith flaming wings; 

Without the fire it dies ; in it it joys ; 

Living in that which all things else th^stroys.” 

— Dll Bari a 

The reader will wonder perhaps, since the Government 
maintains a corps of inspectors to examine all importntions 
of such character, why the original infestation was not pre- 
vented in a similar manner, but this is easily explained by 
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the fact that this inspection service was not authorized by law 
until 1913, or several years subsequent to the probable intro- 
duction of the i^est. It is true, moreover, that, even where an 
efficient corps of trained inspectors is employed, it is impossi- 
ble for them to examine every shred of each j^lant, bale, or 
bundle so thoroughly as to xirevent the entry of at least a few 
insects. For this reason the Federal Horticultural Board is 
extending supervision, as lapidly as available funds permit, 
to the importation of all plants or plant products which are 
deemed likely to convey insect or other pests dangerous to 
agriculture from foreign (‘ountries into the United States 
Most of the insect pests of foreign origin now inhabiting the 
United States have entered the country through the avenues 
of commerce, and in view of the great damage inflicted on 
American agriculture by such introduced insects as the San 
Jose scale, the gipsy moth, the alfalfa weevil, the pink boll- 
worm, and, last but not least, the Hessian fly, the necessity 
for some such action seems perfectly obvious. 

How can an injurious insect like the corn borer exist in 
the United States for so long a period as from seven to eight 
years without detection? The answer to this natural and 
highly pertinent question is not difficult to find. 

Assuming that several adults of the corn borer, male and 
female, succeeded in emerging from their hiding places in 
the stalks of broom corn in a given locality, onty a few of 
these might find their way to growing corn or other plants 
suitable for the deposition of the eggs. Others might die 
without the opportunity of mating, while practically all of 
them would be exposed to innumerable perils from preda- 
cious enemies such as birds, predatory insects, etc. Thus 
in the beginning an exceedingly slight infestation would 
result. Moreover, it seems to be a well-established habit 
of the pest to refrain at first from seriously attacking the 
ears of the corn, and to confine its work chiefly to the tassel 
and upper portions of the stalk. Then, as it becomes more 
abundant, it works lower down in the stalks, finally attack- 
ing the ears and even entering the rootstocks wherever heavy 
infestation occurs. Thus it may easilj" be seen that, as a 
result of these peculiar habits, the insect might be present 
in a corn-growing center for a very considerable time with- 
out materially reducing the crop or attracting the attention. 
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of the farmer, who is not inclined to look for trouble or 
to complain of an insect pest until it appears in numbers 
sufficient materially to reduce the yield. Undoubtedly this 
is just what occurred in the case of the European corn borer. 
The insect was first discovered in the summer of 1917 by 
Mr. Stewart Yinah an entomological investigator who had 
been assigned by the Massachusetts State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to aid the market gardeners of the environs 
of Boston in the suppression of insect pests attacking garden 
crops. Although gardeners had noticed the caterpillar (fig. 
3) in sweet corn for several years, it had not, up to that time, 
interfered seriously with either the yield or the sale of that 
toothsome article of produce. Mr. Vinal recognized almost 
immediately the importance of his discovery, and the State 
authorities quickly enlisted the aid of the Federal Bureau 
of Entomology in an investigation of the pest. An account 
of these activities is given farther on in this article. 

An Innocent-Looking Moth. 

The adult or parent of the corn borer is a rather pretty 
and innocent-looking little moth or miller that flits about 
in the twilight, or early hours of the niglit (see fig, 4). As 
a rhymester has put it : 

Little m<Uli on veh et win?, 

Snell an airy, fairy thin?; 

How can you so guileless look, 

Yet rob the tarmer’s poeketbook? 

It is not like many other night-flying moths which are 
strongly attracted to light, but, on the contrary, is seldom 
seen except as the insect is flushed from the grass and \veeds 
as one walks through the fields, where it occurs in consid- 
erable numbers at certain seasons of the year. The fimiale 
moth is pale yellow in color, with smoky, irregular lines on 
its wings, and measures about an inch in expanse, wdiile tlie 
male is slightly smaller and is pale smoky brown, with pale 
yellow’' spots on both front and hind wings. In eastern Mas- 
sachusetts this little pest has two generations annually; that 
is to say, it breeds ” twuce each year. The first “ hatching 
or brood ” of moths lays an average of 386 eggs each, and 
the second 650, so if we assume that they were equally di- 



Caterpillar and Eggs. 


G 3 — A, fcstalk oi celery with side cut aw’ay to show catei pillar of corn 
boici withm Bj Cluster of eggs of Euiopean corn borer on blade of corn 
Cj Caterpillars of the European corn borer in thiee stages of gro-wth 
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Tided as to sex, and all siirviTed, the progeny or children of 
one pair of moths would amount to 53,075 insects at the end 
of one year, while in two years their numbers would amount 
to no less than 2,816,406,025 worms. Fortunately, however, 
as in the case of most other insects, many enemies and other 
restrictive and destructive influences intervene, otherwise 
we should soon be compelled to give up eating our natural 
aliments and subsist upon corn-borer caterpillar “ en cas- 
serole/' a la Maryland," or in some other form for the rest 
of our lives, or so long as we could stand it. 

A Caterpillar With a Prodigious Appetite. 

But to proceed with the natural history of the pest: In 
the moth stage the insect is not in the least injurious, as it 
takes no solid food, probably sipping the nectar from flower- 
ing plants as it flies about on its nefarious trade of de- 
positing eggs where they will do the corn grower the most 
harm. These eggs (fig. 3) are flat and laid in little groups 
of from 15 to 20 on the leaves of corn and other plants. 
They are carefully placed in overlapping rows like the 
shingles on a building, and hatch in about one week after 
they are laid. When the little worm emerges from the egg, 
instead of beginning its career with a heartj^ meal from the 
corn plant upon which it was born, it follows the curious 
habit of man}’' related insects in devouring a goodlj^ por- 
tion of the shell of the egg from which it was hatched. Xo 
one has seen fit to explain just why these baby caterpillars 
should begin their diet Avith a course of eggshell; perhaps 
this is by way of a relish or appetizer, just as one eats an 
olive, or as, in historic times, one partook of a cocktail. Or, 
again, the shell may be of service in sharpening the insect’s 
mandibles in the same Avay that a favorite young fruit tree 
too often serves a thomas cat in sharpening his cIuavs, Be 
that as it may, the caterpillar A^ery soon dcA^elops a pro- 
digious appetite for corn, and after beginning to feed it 
eats and eats, for AA^eeks on end, only stopping long enough 
to change its clothes Avhen these become too small for it. 
This insect literally becomes too large for its skin, AAdiieh it 
sheds in about the same way as a snake. During this proc- 
ess it takes no food, but devotes all its attention and energies 
to the business of peeling oS its old skin, including even 
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its claws and bristles. This event occurs five times dur- 
ing the existence of the caterpillar. Soon after the fifth 
molt the insect becomes full grown and, at that time, is 
about an inch long and one-eighth of an inch thick The 
head of the caterpillar (fig. 3) is dark brown or black, while 
the upper surface of the body or back varies fiom dark 
])rown to pink. The underside, or belly, of the worm is flesh 
colored and without markings of any kind. This boring 
caterpillar bears no distinctive markings by which the 
ordinary observer might hope to recognize it, and even 
highly trained experts have at times been temporarily at a 
loss to distinguish the caterpillar from its nearest relatives 
inhabiting the same plants. These close relatives are several, 
but none of them, so far as Imown, is injurious to agriculture 
in any appreciable degree. In point of fact, some of them 
doubtless are beneficial, as they feed on the common weeds. 

After about six weeks, when the caterpillar has fed to re- 
pletion and is full grown, it becomes stationary, shrinks 
slightly in lengdh, sheds its skin for the sixth time, and 
transforms into a light-brown, shuttle-shaped object about 
three-fourths of an inch long. This is known as the 
pupa or resting stage of the insect. After the lapse of 
about two weeks the skin or shell of the pupa splits and 
the moth emerges. As the adult insect issues from its pupal 
envelope it is anything but a beautiful object — dull in color 
and bedraggled in appearance, with its wings crumpled up 
in little knots above the shoulders It crawls to some safe 
perch, however, and in the course of an hour or two has as- 
sumed the graceful shaj^e and pleasing colors which dis- 
tinguish the species. Very soon it is able to mate, la}^ its 
eggs, and thus begin all over again the process of develop- 
ment described above. 

This life history, or cycle, is repeated twice each year in 
the vicinity of Boston, Mass., the caterpillar produced by the 
second brood of moths spending the winter in its burrows 
within the plants upon which it has fed. Elsewhere in 
America, however, it is believed to undergo but one genera- 
tion during the year. Such is the case in both eastern and 
western New York, although climatic and other conditions 
there apparently do not differ materially from those prevail- 
ing in eastern Massachusetts. 




Corn Borer Injury to VariouH Plants. 


Fig 4 — Top at Jolt Larva and pui)a‘ in eombtalks, and young tinssel attacked 
l)y the in«ect Male and female moths drawn on b.ime scale as the corn 
Top center A temale moth with cluster of eggs on a section of corn leaf, 
on a consideiably larger scale. Top right. Matuie tassel showing typical 
injuries by caterpillar (the bioken tassel stem is often the most noticeable 
evidence ot the piesence of the insect during the early summer months). 
Center External and internal views of Jnjiiiies inflicted on two oars of sweet 
(*orn Lower half of the plate: Snap beans, beets, and celery attack(‘d by 
the borer, cornstalk containing caterpillars, corn stubbles cut away to show 
how the caterpillars hide themsoLos in the fall, winter, and (‘arly spring 
months, “ smartwoed,” which is a favorite lood at times, “barnyard grass,” 
which in Massachusetts is olt<‘n heavily infested, and “ cockhdmr ” plant, a 
weed that often serves as a bleeding place for the pest. 
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Europearh Corn Borer in American Corn. 

By Rail and Wing. 

Although the adult moth flies readily, it is not what might 
be called a strong flier. Compared, for instance, with the 
cotton moth, the army worm moths, and other robust mem- 
bers of that family, some of which are known to fly for hun- 
dreds of miles, the moth of the corn borer has rather feeble 
powers of flight. The longest flight that has actually been 
recorded under experimental conditions is about 3,900 feet. 
Under favorable conditions, however, the moth might be car- 
ried for much longer distances and perhaps for many miles. 
Investigations during 1920 have made it plainly apparent 
that this spread by flight, or natural sjjread, as it is termed, 
IS a comiiarativelj^ slow j)rocess, although it can not be pre- 
vented. The means of distribution of the pest most greatly 
to be feared is its carriage by human agency ; that is to say, 
by its shipment for distances, perhaps, of hundreds or even 
thousands of miles in crops such as corn, celery, rhubarb, or 
cut flowers. There is also grave danger of its being in- 
cluded in the material used for packing, such as cornstalks, 
corn leaves, or husks, and many other dried plants, as hay, 
for instance, containing large weed stems, etc.; and the 
quarantine measures which are being enforced by the Bureau 
of Entomology and the Federal Horticultural Board are 
aimed at preventing, so far as may be possible, the transpor- 
tation of such dangerously infested material from the in- 
fested regions to portions of the country where the insect is 
believed not to exist. Especially vigorous efTprts are being 
made to prevent such movement of the pest into the great 
corn-belt States of the Middle West. 

Besides corn, the caterpillars feed also on many other cul- 
tivated plants (fig. 4) to a very considerable extent, -wherever 
infestation is heavy. Of the plants thus infested, celery (fig. 
3) is i:)erhaps the most important from a commercial stand- 
point. Many hundreds of acres are planted to this crop in 
that part of Massachusetts most seriously infested by the in- 
sect, and the heavy infestation of this crop may therefore 
mean a serious loss to the large interests involved. During 
the summer of 1919 celery was observed to be infested princi- 
pally in the outer leaves and stems, in which case the insect 
was easily detected, but at present it has been found to bore 
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directly into the heart of the plant in many instances, and 
thus render celery one of the most dangerous means of arti- 
ficial distribution for this pest. This fact has made it neces- 
sary for the inspectors to refuse certification, for shipment 
outside of the infested area, to growers whose crops were 
found to be most heavily infested. Ehubarb, or jiieplant, is 
another product of the garden which recently has become of 
importance as a means of spread, but in the case of this plant 
inspection and certification usually are possible because the 
stems are separated in preparing the vegetable for market. 

These plants are mentioned especially to illustrate how 
such comparatively unimportant products may harbor and 
distribute an insect which is of prime importance to a fun- 
damental crop such as Indian corn. It is in relation to corn, 
of course, that the insect is being most seriously considered 
by entomologists and others most deeply concerned in con- 
trolling or restricting the ravages of the pest. IVe will show 
presently that the extermination of this new and injurious 
pest is beyond the pale of possibility, and the next impor- 
tant question is: How can it be repressed and restricted in 
order to minimize the damage it can do? 

Hard to Kill. 

The first thought naturally is: IVe will poison it. This 
method has been tried without success, principally because'the 
corn borer feeds wdthin the stalks and ears of the plant, and 
can not be reached by the poison. Various cultural methods 
have also been tried without materially beneficial results. 

The weak link in the chain of the creature’s existence is 
the fact that it spends the late fall, winter, and early spring 
months as a caterpillar within the stems, rootstocks, and 
stubble of the plants upon which it has fed during the pre- 
vious summer. Thus it seems obvious that if these coxdd he 
destroyed or so treated as to kill the insects contained therein 
the desired results would be accomplished. Many cater- 
pillars remain all winter in corn stubble in the fields (fig. 5), 
either in the stump of the stalk or in the rootstock below 
the ground, although the majority of them are concealed 
within the stalks or ears of the corn, even in the cobs. It 
has been found that the conversion of corn into ensilage de- 
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stroys all the worms contained therein, and for this reason 
growers within the infested regions are advised to adopt this 
method of disposal for their crops. Of course this method 
does not dispose of the insects remaining in the stubble, and 
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Fig o — ^^V ork of tlie European corn borer. 

for tins reason corn stubble in infested territory should be 
cut at or as close to the surface of the soil as possible in 
order to remove as many caterpillars as possible from the 
fields. Where stalks and cobs are not made into ensilage 

some other effective method of disposal must l)e adopted if 
30702'='— YBK 1920 7 
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this iiest is to be successfully eomliatod, and the only one 
that can lie recommended at present is burning this material 
dui'ing the late winter, early spring, or sooner if the stalks 
are dry enough not to require excessive amounts of fuel to 
ignite them. In heavily infested regions the steins of coarse 
weeds and other plants should he treated in a similar manner. 

In addition to the methods of artificial control mentioned 
above, the department is making every effort to introduce 
from continental Europe the natural enemies of the corn 
borer. An expert in this line has been in France for more 
than a year and has established a laboratorj' there, and largo 
shipments of the insect parasites of the pest already have 
begun to arrive in this country 

The chief of the Federal Bureau of Entomology has lately 
been overseas, where he secured the cooperation of several 
of the most prominent European entomologists in this move- 
ment He reports that although the pest is ividely distrib- 
uted in those portions of Europe ivhere corn is grown in con- 
siderable quantities, it evidently is held well in check by its 
native insect parasites. This augurs well for the enteriirise, 
but, of course, the process of parasite establisliment is slow, 
and several years must elapse before the results of these 
efforts can be known. The dejiartment is engaged, at tile 
present writing, in cleaning up by mechanical means, such us 
burning and crushing infested material, an area of intense 
infestation in extreme ivestern New York, in an effort to 
reduce the likelihood of both natural and artificial spread of 
the insect to the corn-belt region. For this purpose the .spi'- 
cial machinery mentioned hereafter is being utilized. (See 
figs. 6 and I.) 

Governnienl-Control Measures. 

Upon the discovery of the pest in the summer of 1917 the 
Department of Agriculture was called upon to assist in an 
investigation of the insect in order to obtain information 
upon which to base efforts at control or possible era<lication. 

No fund is set aside by Congress to meet emergencies that 
may arise through the introduction of plant pests, but the 
Bureau of Entomology responded as well as it ivas able in 
the circumstances by establishing, in the spring of 1918, a 
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Fi<. <) — Abt.y*' AVainiui* bauuoi at the edge' of infested teriitory to pi<‘\ent 
aiitomo])iles eaiijina irfested plants into unmfested terntoij’’ r.{do\Y 

Destroying the coin boiei by burning ovei infested weeds and grasses Fuel 
oil IS deliveied to the nozz;les of the burner at a pr(‘&suio of 400 pounds to 
the squaie inch, .cieating a flame of intense heat diiected toward the 
giound The machine burns a s(rii> about 15 feet wide 


small field force and laboratory in the center of the infesta- 
tion at Arlington, Mass. Here, in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College, were conducted 
investigations upon which was based the Farmers’ Bulletin 
(No. 1046) which was issued the following April. At the 
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time that publication was prepared, the area infested was 
known to be at least 320 square miles in extent and the in- 
juries caused bj’ the insect to sweet corn indicated strongly 
that it might prove to be a corn pest of real if not of great 
imjiortance. Eealizing that a more thoiough investigation 
should be made, the Secretary of Agriculture requested of 
Congress in September, 1918, the sum of $25,000 for this pur- 
pose. In the meantime entomologists and agriculturists 
throughout the corn-growing regions of the country had be- 
come thoroughly and possibly unduly alarmed over the. situ- 
ation A committee of State entomologists and other in- 
terested persons appeared before Congress requesting, in em- 
phatic terms, an immediate appropriation of at least $5(K),000 



Fig. 7 — Special crushing machuK' iisotl for treating green plants contain. ng 
the hor(‘r When infested plants are too gri'cii to burn leadily they art* run 
through the large con’Ugated rollers These apply a pressiw' of about 40 
tons, thus crushing all the insects contained therein 

for the purpose of exterminating the pest. The Sixty-fifth 
Congress expired without taking final action on either re- 
quest. The department did not approre the request for the 
larger appropriation for purposes of extermination l)e(‘ause 
it was convinced that this was impossible. The insect had 
become firmly established OA'-er a territory of several hun- 
dred square miles, embracing, not only the city of Boston 
but many of its environs, and had demonstrated its ability to 
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subsist on a great variety of wild and cultivated plants. It 
was realized that to afford even a fair chance of extermina- 
tion the expenditure of not thousands but millions of dollars 
'would be necessary, and, as a mere incident to this expense, 
the reduction of the -whole infested region to a desert must 
ensue. In other words, unlimited funds and unrestricted 
authority would be necessary as a preliminary to the possible 
success of such a campaign, which, of course, was absurd. 
The department further contended that before any very large 
sums were expended for attempts at extermination, the area 
of jiossible infestation should be delimited, at the same time 
pointing out the fact that no thorough scouting work for this 
purpose had yet been attempted. The wisdom of this stand 
was demonstrated in a striking way by the subsequent dis- 
cover}" of several additional extensive areas of long-standing 
infestation, remote from the original infested territory, 
w^hich made it obvious that, had the large api>ropriations 
been expended for extermination w"ithm the areas first -dis- 
covered, this money would have been largely, although per- 
haps not wholly, w^asted. 

Striking a Hard Blow. 

The department had recognized from the first the potential 
danger of the corn borer as a pest to Indian corn, and when 
in the early part of 1919 a very considerable new area of 
infestation ^Yas discovered in east-central New York, indi- 
cating that the pest was much more widespread than had at 
first been supposed, it acted promptly by requesting the 
Sixty-sixth Congress to appropriate $500,000 for immediate 
use in repressive work against the pest. The sum of $250,000 
was provided and became available July 24, 1919. With 
this sum in hand, the first adequate control and regulatory 
work of the department with this insect was begun. A large 
force of inspectors and scouts w"as thrown into the field, ren- 
dering fully effective the Federal quarantine which had been 
in force since August, 1918, and soon making available in- 
formation upon which was based the subsequent extension of 
the quarantine regulations. Machinery was designed and 
built for the purpose of treating the most intensely infested 
areas with fire, steam, and other agents in order to retard 
or restrict the natural spread of the pest as much as possible. 
At the same time the research or experimental work to de- 
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termine the habits and natural history of the insect was 
pushed forward as rapidly as circumstances would permit. 
The newly discovered area of infestation in east-central New 
York was thoroughly explored and determined to be at least 
500 square miles in extent. It is believed to have existed for 
at least seven or eight years and to have originated from a 
broom factory located near Schenectady. 

The excitement caused by the discovery of the insect in 
New York culminated in a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Commissioners of Agriculture at Albany, N. Y., Au- 
gust 28, 1919. The direct result of this meeting was a reso- 
lution urging Congress to appropriate $2,000,000 to carry 
on a combat with the corn borer. Believing that this demand 
largely exceeded the immediate needs of the work in hand, 
the department recommended an appropriation of $500,000 
and Congress responded by providing the sum of $400,000, 
to be immediately available, and the present activities are 
being conducted with this money. Most of this is being ex- 
liended in scouting operations and the enforcement of the 
quarantine regulations in the five States of the Union where 
the insect is known to occur. This work is a task of greater 
magnitude than is realized by the general public, involving 
as it does the employment of 200 or more inspectors during a 
large part of the year, distributed throughout most of tlie 
northern States. Some idea of the work involved may be 
conveyed when we say that more than 18,000 certificates of 
inspection were prepared and issued in a single day recently 
in the Boston area alone. 

What It Means to the Corn Grower. 

After reading all that has been said thus far, the corn 
grower may remark to himself : This is all very well ” 
(and if he is good-natured he may add “ and interesting 

but just what is this bug going to do to my corn? What is 
it going to cost ? ” Very good ; let’s look this incubus straight 
between the eyes. 

In a field-corn growing region where the insect has almost 
certainly been present for approximately 10 years it oc- 
casions a direct loss of about per cent of the kernels of all 
the ears. There is in addition to this an indefinite amount 
of indirect loss due to defective nutrition of the ears caused 
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by the boring of the AYornis in the stalks as well as ])y break- 
age of the stalks, but none of these injuries has been serious 
enough to prevent the production of an excellent crop of 
corn in any field examined. This statement applies only to 
a region where the pest breeds but once a year, but it seems 
likely that the insect would have two breeding periods, or 
generations, throughout the southern half of the corn belt in 
the United States. To allow for this difference, suppose we 
more than double our estimate of the possible loss and as- 
sume that it might reach 7 per cent of the a'rain in two- 
thirds of the CTOj). That would mean an enormous loss in 
monej" with a crop such as was produced in 1920 of more 
than 3,000,000,000 bushels. At a possible market price of 
85 cents per bushel this loss would reach the enormous fi 2 :ure 
of $119,000,000. 

But wait just a minute; we have disregarded entirely for 
the moment the fact that the losses upon which our esti- 
mates were based have occurred in a region where the pest 
has been permitted to multiply unrestrained for a period of 
10 years. This can not happen in the corn-belt States, now^ 
that we know the habits of the corn borer, and for this reason 
the losses wdiich it could inflict undoubtedly would be greatly 
reduced by the methods of combat already described. In 
view of these considerations, it certainly does not appear 
that the pest wmuld be able, in any case, to destroy the crop 
of any progressive farmer. 

No Decisive Victory for the Pest. 

At least one man of science has gone into public print with 
the statement that if the pest is not eradicated the corn in- 
dustry, together wfith everything that depends on it, is 
doomed in North America,'’ etc. This gloomy statement 
must be regarded as pure hyperbole, and in case the reader 
has been frightened by this or similar visions, let the follow- 
ing thought strengthen his wavering soul. No introduced 
insect pest ever has destroyed any important agricultural 
industry in America. The San Jose scale caused great losses 
to the deciduous fruit industry for many years, but it has 
been largely instimmental in the production of better fruit 
and in securing better prices for that fruit. The Mexican 
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cotton boll weevil has done great damage to the cotton crop 
of this country for a. very considerable period, but cotton is 
still a major crop in the infested regions, and at least one 
community has erected a monument to the boll weevil as a 
benefactor, in forcing diversified farming upon a* region that 
was sorely in need of this innovation. The Hessian fly, 
which came here late in the eighteenth ceptury, is the worst 
insect pest with which our wheat growers have to contend, 
taking a toll of 10 per cent of the crop, but it has not pre- 
vented us from becoming one of the two greatest wheat-pro- 
ducing nations on the globe, and no pesky caterpillar from 
overseas is going to be permitted to deal a knock-out blow 
to that greatest of all American agricultural institutions, the 
corn crop — ^Aiot so you can notice it!"" But, as with the 
older pests, so with this new one, we shall be compelled to 
fight long and hard. 
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SCIENCE SEEKS 
■THE FARMER- 


By L. C. Eveeakd, 

(''hte} DitiHion o/ Pifhlicfifion^ 

S OMETHIJ^G IS IVANTIXG TO SCIEXCE TJXTIL 
IT HAS BEEX HUMAXTZED, said Emerson. That 
was long ago, before the development of the Department of 
Agriculture. lYere he here to-daj" he would probably say 
that something is wanting to agricultural science until it 
puts on its overalls and gets out between the plow handles. 
And the scientists of the department would agree with him: 
for though they may in their laboratories surround their 
work with a cloud of hard words and harder ideas like a 
smoke screen around a battleship, they realize that then- 
investigations and discoveries are made for the sake of man- 
kind, and acquire their chief value when the veil of techni- 
cality is torn away. Cyclonic action means something to the 
farmer when translated into terms of rain or snow or fair 
weather. And scientific study of the life history of Ascarls 
lumbricoides (see page 175) becomes a blessing to him when 
a way has been found to apply the knowledge so as to save 
his pigs. 
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Agricultural science begins really to function only when 
it reaches the farm. And in America it reaches every farm 
whose gate is not closed against it. The results of thousands 
of great scientific researches and of thousands of studies in 
the practical application of these results to farming can be 
ha<l for the asking Farmers’ Bulletins, easy to read and at 
the same time reliable and accurate, gi^'e the answer to all 
kinds of puzzling questions, not onlj’ about field and orchard, 
poultry and live stock, marketing of produce, and man}" an- 
other angle of the farm business, but about making the farm 
home a jileasanter place to live in and the children more 
robust and healthy and contented. 

Many of the department specialists are not only scientists ; 
they are also farmers. They know Avhat the farmer is up 
against, and when a new method of doing a thing is found or 
an old method is improved they can tell him how to make it 
work. They are constantly seeking ways to fit new discoi'cries 
and developments into standard farming practice. And 
working alongside them, to put the information in the most 
convenient form, are the experts in Avnting, printing, pic- 
tures, and exhibits of the Division of Publications. A great 
fund of farm facts locked up in the files in Washington 
would not be of much help. They must be got into the field to 
produce results, and to get them there the focts are put up in 
A’arious kinds of packages — bulletins, press stories, pictures, 
posters, models, and movies— rvhatever will most economi- 
cally and at the same time most effectively carry the scientific 
studies of the department to the fai'mer and- enalile him to 
convert them into farm practice. 

The department is constantly working to find out what the 
farmer's everyday problems are and constantly seeking ways 
to reach him with the answer. Tt is not unusual noAv for him 
to find a home-demonstration agent in his kitchen or meet the 
county agent at his gate. These are salesmen of science and 
the wares they have to offer are the combined knowledge a,m! 
experience of the army of scientists and practical agricul- 
turists of the' State colleges and the department. And their 
terms are easy, for service is what they sell, and all the 
farmer has to pay is the time he takes' to learn what the 
service is. Through them the other methods of distributing 
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ftiiHiing’ fcicts tir6 mado niorB cficctivo. ]Maiiv wavs aro 
found of getting all kinds of helpful information to the 
farmer. When he goes to toirn he nia}' find a movie scheduled 
in the schoolhouse, showing just how to dust his cotton, or dip 
his cattle, or build his poultry pens If he attends a meeting 
at the town hall he may see a department poster telling of 
some important discovery in farm practice or v arning him of 
some danger to his crops from insects or disease anil telling 
how to meet it. At the State fair he may find under the big 
sign “Department of Agriculture Exhibit” samples and 
models of crops and devices he nei-er saw before and may see 
actual demonstrations that will help him with his oivn farm 
work. Even when he reads Ins county paiier or his farm 
journal the department is with him. for from its press service 
goes out to all the farm press of the country news of the latest 
doings in agricultural science and advancement ^Vgricul- 
tural science not onlj' seeks the farmer but it finds him. 
And the farmer is becoming more and more expert in using 
this scientific knowledge when it gets to him The reward 
is not his alone; the Xation reaps a harvest in more meat 
from farms and ranges, more crops from the fields, and 
better all-round development of its agricultural resources. 




Prints of the Department of Agriculture 

Farmers’ Bulletins 

Moio than 500 primei s, each containing piachcal Miggestions ami 
infoimation about some activity connected vith the faim oi lionie 

Department Bulletins 

Bulletins containing nc\\ infoimation obtained by the scientific stall 
lliiougli leseaich and investigation 

Circulars 

Lcaflels issued to meet some emergency oi to publish i>aiticul<n 
iiitoi matioii needed immediately by indusliy oi agiicultuie 

Soil Surveys 

Desciiptions of the soils of the counliy, b> counties oi oUiei 
selected aieas, based on careful, scientific survc>s and accompanied 
hy laige detailed soil maps in coloi 

Journal of Agricultural Research 

A semimonthly scientific journal vhich tuinishes a point ol contact 
between the imestigalne staff of the department and scientists all over 
the voild. 

Experiment Station Record 

Abstracts of new publications on agiicultuie and i elated subjects, 
p 111) li shed monthly 

Weekly News Letter 

News of the latest developments in agiicuUuial vork and in the 
nuns and policies of the Department of Agnculute. 

Market Reporter 

A weekly i eport on maiket quotations, supplies, and movement of 
laim pioducts. 

Monthly Crop Reporter 

Ofiieial estimates of ciop conditions and ciop yields 

Weather Reports 

Many senes of lepoits on weather conditions, the Monthly W(‘alhei' 
Review’, climatology, snow’ and ice bulletins, climate and crop bulletins. 

Public Roads 

Infoimation, ehietly technical, on the piinciplcs of load const! net ion 
and the development of road building, published monthly 

Service and Regulatory Announcements 

Xotices of decisions and olhei official infoimalioii legaiding Uie 
vaiious laws admmisteied by the department 

Yearbook 

A report of the opcialions of the department, ai tides on agneul- 
tural subjects, and complete tables of agricultural statistics. 
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By O. B. Martin, Assistant tn Charge Denionsti ation Club Woil, and 
Ola Powell, Assistant in Borne Dcmomti ation Wo}l\ Office of 
E,Ttension IVorh in the ftonth, States Bclati 07 is Semcr 


S uccessful demonstration work begins at borne. It 
develops from there. 

Flome demonstration work bemin in 1910 witli 47 irirls 
growing one plant — the tomato — in their home gardens. 
They learned more about plant life than they couhl ha^^e 
done by starting with a dozen vegetables. By the time 
50,000 girls grew tomatoes in their tenth-acre gardens, their 
families and neighbors had absorbed more information about 
vegetables than they had ever acquired before. Some knowl- 
edge, skill, and initiative are available in every commimitj^, 
and there is always need to extend good jpractices already in 
use. Suggestions and direction stir them to activity, and 
the results arc cumulative and far-reaching. The same edu- 
cational process follovred canning of the product. iSTatu- 
rally the mothers had an interest in their daughters’ training 
and took a hand. 

A decade of achievement by girls and wmmen on the farm- 
stead furnishes a perspective most valuable. From the one 
vegetable they have gone through the garden, orchard, poul- 
try yard, barnyard, kitchen, house, and household to the * 
front lawn. The first home demonstration agents were told 
that it was their mission “ to develop the resources, increase 
the harvests, improve the landscapes, brighten the homes, and 
flood the people with knowledge about helpful things.” 

Ill 
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There were many simple processes to he gradually worked 
out before coming to the last objective The deluge of 
knowledge would have been disastrous out of season. 

The growing of tomatoes caused requests to come from 
the people themselves for help in growing a variety of other 
vegetables. Second-year girls wanted to extend their activi- 
ties and their knowledge, so they put part of their plats in 
peppers, okra, sweet corn, or other crop suitable in combina- 
tions with tomatoes. Third-year and fourth-year club mem- 
bers went farther along the same lines, and also tried out 
new crops like Xew Zealand spinach, chayotes, and dasheens. 
until the perennial garden idea was developed wherein long- 
lived vegetables, berries, and small fruits were grown. In- 
terest in the perennial garden serves as a magnet to draw 
the girl back to the old home. It also furnishes an incentive 
for her family to maintain a living memorial to her while 
she is away at high school or college The fruits of her 
plantings are harvested and enjoyed between school sessions 
and a quantity preserved for sale or home use during the 
winter months. 

While the home demonstration agents had a simple method 
of approach, and while they had the rvorkers take one step 
at a time, the larger purposes were kept continually in mind. 
It was their early and persistent aim to place country life 
upon “a higher plane of profit, comfort, culture, influence, 
and power.” These practical pioneers realized that there is 
a proper order of procedure. The steps to this evolution 
can not be interchanged. Comfort and culture must follow, 
not precede, iirofit. Earning comes first. After the first 
step is taken the others come easier. 

Learning by Doing. 

Those who followed the approved plan of work made 
signal successes; those who, from preconceived notions, tried 
to spread much miscellaneous knoivlcdgc first, failed. In 
other words, the agents who started with the idea of getting 
girls and women to make simple, profitable object lessons, 
and then guided them on in constantly ailvaucing stages, 
have established a new field of service which oiiens and un- 
folds in its possibilities for good. One of the Virginia 
women agents, at the close of her first year’s work, in 1913, 
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saAT the point and gave an excellent definition when she said 
in a weekly field report : 

After ull, tins canning-club work means that we are to 
uet a girl to do something worth while, have it approved 
hj those she loves, and then lead on to greater things 

The club girls did the first utilization work so well that 
many thought that canning was their onh- interest and pur- 
pose. It became a national object lesson. They adopted a 
brand and label based upon the club emblem. Their motto 
is, ‘‘To make the best better/’ and the four H’s on their 
badge stand for the improvement of the head, hand, heart, 
and health. The 4-H brand, therefore, must have real sig- 
nificance because it calls for increasing purpose and excel- 
lence based upon determination and perseverance. Plain 
tomatoes were canned so well that the most expert judges 
pronounced them equal or superior to the best commercial 
brands. In many counties canned tomatoes were sold in car- 
load lots, and the output was of considerable value. But the 
object was not to compete with the canning factories; the de- 
velopment went farther. The tomato had other market and 
pantry i^ossibilities, so soups, ketchups, pastes, and other de- 
licious products were canned and bottled. Then, as other 
vegetables were planted and studied one by one, the same 
standard was applied in their manufacture and conservation. 

Here it is worth while to comment that these girls demon- 
strated to thousands that much work previously done in the 
cities should be done on the farms, as a matter of con- 
servation of human resources and a contribution to the main- 
tenance of balance between rural and urban civilizations, 
in this way keeping some of the manufacturing and business 
profits in the country and giving farmers and their families 
more to engage their minds and hands than the simple 
production of raw material. This means an increase in 
farm profits in the farm homes. 

Dr. Seaman A, Knapp, the founder of the demonstration 
wmrk, told those most interested at the beginning that the 
club members “ could make a garden and raise the fruits and 
poultry to support the family if they would.” He said : 

It might brown their skins and soil their hands, but it 
would help them to do something and to know something. 

It would aid the family pocketbook and help the family 
S6702°—- YBK 1920 — - - S-P9 
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diameter. There is no sufficient reason why every 
American family should not own a good home and have 
a snug sum laid hy for a rainy clay, except laziness, 
lack of thrift, or possible sickness, and nine-tenths of 
all sickness is due to malnutrition, which is another 
name for ignorance. 

To trace the accompanying results of the constantly grow- 
ing and enlarging activities of home demonstration history 
is to follow events romantic in their attractiveness and vital 
in their educational power and value. The girls were not 
given pedagogic lessons on sanitation, health, and nutrition, 
but scrupulous cleanliness was required in carrying on club 
work. In thousands of cases the jars and cans of whole- 
some fruits and vegetables in the pantries drove the ]3atent 
medicines from the shelves and the pill boxes from the man- 
tels. It is no reflection on science to say that the girls learned 
and taught more nutrition than is possible from academic 
lessons on calories, enzymes, and vitamines. It is true that 
they learn these things afterwmrds, for they develop desires 
for knowledge and motives for service. Every girl who 
makes a food demonstration is a center of influence and a 
potent teacher, on the general principle that one example is 
better than a thousand arguments. Every -demonstrator is 
afeo a health and sanitation officer for her State and Nation. 

There is something appropriate for physical, mental, and 
spiritual development in the cultivation, utilization, and 
study of plants and animals by growing boys and girls. 
Nature’s fundamental lessons can best be learned in youth. 
The club member learns by doing and grows by achieve- 
ment. The child bristles with interrogation points, and most 
of them ask about the wonders of nature. How sad is the 
picture when the eye is not trained to see, the hand to form, 
and the mind to know the living resources so abundantly 
furnished everywhere ! 


Doing It Well. 

After three or four years’ work with a few vegetables, 
additional suggestion or instruction was not required to get 
a' great campaign of demonstrations started to save surplus 
fruits and other vegetables. It simply came forth from 
every quarter. People usually enjoy the doing of things they 
have learned to do well. 
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Tlie girls had learned to 2 )iit iif) vegetables in the most 
attractive standard packs, both singh" and in combinations. 
They had commenced to grow additional vegetables and in- 
troduce new ones for their standard mixtures. Many of 
them grew pimiento peppers. The club members in one 
county alone sold several thousand dollars worth of fresh 
peppers, seed, and canned pepper products in a year. Such 
demonstrations furnish the best medium for the introduc- 
tion of new crops. This pepj)er, which helped to make 
Spain famous for salads, has come into the diet in some 



To Save Tabor ia the Home. 


sections far more rapidly than the tomato did when it was 
a newcomer there. Additional zest was added to packing 
other vegetables and also to the preparation of them for 
serving, because it was found that these peppers were so 
suitable for use in garnishing various attractive products. 
The beautiful exhibits of relishes and chutneys, as well as 
the highly coloi^ed i:>acks of the i)imientos themselves, in- 
creased their popularity rapidly. 

In the fruit work, also, the impoi’tant thing was the estab- 
lishment of a high standard. When a beautiful economic 
pack of peaches won $10 at a fair and was carried around by 
the agent in her instruction work, it was copied as a work of 
art. Then there was emulation and rivalry in making simi- 
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lar paclcs of berries, cherries, pears, figs, guavas, and all 
other fruits of the orchard and vineyard. The girls and 
their mothers realized as few people do that skillful and 
artistic standardization of product, container, and label goes 
a long way toward solving the problems of marketing. 

Second-year and third-year club girls showed the effects 
of training when they came to convert the fruits into jellies, 
jams, marmalades, conserves, fruit macedoines, juices, and 
preserves. Such an array of color and sweetness had not 
been seen in their homes and communities before. They 
searched the bulletins and books for further information 
about hydrometers, pectin, and microorganisms. They 
hunted in the gardens and the forests for plants and leaves 
suitable for flavor and seasoning. They were part of a mov- 
ing force which expands and develops as it goes. Thorough- 
ness in handling a single fruit is well illustrated in the mak- 
ing of jelly, marmalade, butter, paste, and juice from the 
muscadine grape. Every product must come up to the stand- 
ard before it is entitled to the brand label. Thus the differ- 
ent fruits are reduced to a common denominator and it is 
“ the best.” 

Instruction on the Side. 

At this stage of club progress, opportunities for incidental 
and supplementary instruction, instruction on the side so to 
speak, were seized upon by the agents. Cleanliness and sani- 
tation are mandatory; so the kitchen was often cleaned up 
and the house screened, with homemade flytraps at the door, 
in order that the output might be high class. Sometimes 
running water was provided to facilitate the work in hand. 
This is a better line of approach for getting results even in 
home sanitation than the lecture method. These club mem- 
bers have motives which impel. They wish to excel for 
their own sakes. They improve their equipment because of 
a need that is realized. It is one thing to give a class of 
girls a lesson in sewing. It is a different thing to have a club 
meeting cut out and make a club cap, apron, or uniform. 
This much sewing by girls leads to the making of pennants, 
emblems, banners, hats, and clothing. New interest is 
aroused in dressmaking and millinery among the women. 

The agent who helps a few women make fireless cookers 
and then has them come to the club and demonstrate the best 
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methods of cooking several vegetables out of their tlaiighters’ 
gardens, or out of the supply which they have canned, stored, 
dried, or brined, soon has many other women and girls 
wanting to do the same thing. A South Carolina agent out- 
lined the demonstration method when she wrote in her field 
report somewhat as follows: 

I luive done nothing for the past three weeks except 
direct and eocUh 87 girls in the making of Dixie Xlelish 
I notice, however, that hundreds of women are making it, 
too. The editor of the county paper wrote a column in 
his paper about it Indeed the whole atmosphere seems 
to he tilled with the aroma ot Dixie Relish. 

A simple recipe was sent out from headquarters, and that 
was the way it was used in hundreds of counties. This 
kind of campaign gets somewhere. However much people 
may dislike joining in drives that include lecturing, urging, 
and scolding, they do not object to jiropaganda based upon 
the accomplishments of the members of their own families 

About the time when adult women on the farms began 
to demand a definite part in the home demonstration work 
it was noticed that there was more of a tendency toward 
stability and permanence in the girls’ clubs. The active 
partnership of the mothers anchored the activities and the 
incidental results more and more in the homes The can- 
ning created a revolution in the manufacture of canners, 
cans, jars, and labor-saving apjiliances. The mothers used 
the equipment in their daily tasks in the kitchen, when it 
was not being used in canning. Steam-pressure canners 
became pressure cookers. Inventive minds began to give 
thought to kitchen utensils and conveniences for saving 
time and labor there. This means reformation in kitchens. 
Pantries became places to which mothers could point with 
pifide. This development in itself called for constant im- 
provement in arrangement, equipment, and efficiency. 

Mothers and Daughters Get Together. 

As the home is the fundamental unit of all organized 
society, so home enterprise comes before community ac- 
tivities. It is a mistake to try to organize the community 
without fundamental preparation among its members. 
Women who have backed up the girls’ clubs and demanded 
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aid in tlieir oAvn demonstration activities are the best ma- 
terial for organized club work in both large and small 
groups. They cooperate i^eadily. They have something 
to tell. They are anxious to learn. Their interest in club 
meetings is keen when profitable, progressive, and useful 
object lessons put on by themselves and their neighbors are 
under consideration. 

The supervisory forces in different places reported simul- 
taneously that club girls were ready to take up poultry. By 
a similar coincidence adult women, after some egg-grading 



A Poultry Club at Work. 


practice, formed egg circles in counties widely removed from 
each other, but where excellent advanced work had been done 
by the girls and the home demonstration agents. The part- 
nership of the mothers then became close and vital. The 
club girl wanted standardbred chickens so that she might 
win some of the generous prizes offered by public-spirited 
business men. The mothers wanted the same kind of 
poultry, so that the eggs might be uniform with those 
brought by other members of the egg circle. It meant more 
money for all of them. In many counties, mongrel chickens 
have been eliminated by this cooperative effort. 

This was not all. The girls furnished vegetables, the 
women the chicken, and Creole Chicken was demonstrated 
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as mail}" times as Dixie Relish had been. Large numbers 
of culled hens and surplus roosters were canned for future 
use. 

Meat for Dinner, 

The most significant outgrowth of this use of poultry was 
a demand for the conservation of other meats. Clubs of 
women asked agents to demonstrate the canning of beef, 
pork, mutton, fish, and game. Out on the plains they canned 
jack rabbits and bunny sausage and put the 4-H brand 
upon them. By this time the county home demonstration 
agent began to realize that she was the public dietitian 
and that her qualifications must constantly improve. She 
was asked about the proper combinations of various vege- 
tables, fruits, and meats. 

"Working with meat has fostered the club idea. Groups 
of women have come together to help a neighbor can whole 
steers or hogs. Tlie}^ want expert demonstration in cutting 
up the carcasses properly. They soon find a need for 
reciiDes for using or saving the by-products. Then the home 
demonstration agent is ready with definite x^lans for mak- 
ing roasts, sausage, meat loaf, liver paste, headcheese, scrap- 
ple, and soups. 

Individual demonstrators who have attained excellence in 
preparing meat product.s systematically market them under 
their own farm names. They have their own labels printed 
and proceed to build up reputations and trade accordingly. 

Several hundred demonstration agents and clubs where 
the climatic conditions are favorable have put the home cur- 
ing of meat into their programs. Much good instruction 
has been given in cooking cured hams, from one to three 
years old, according to certain fine old Colonial methods, and 
yet nobody says it was a cooking school or class. A member 
occasionally invites the others in her club to come to her 
home. She and her daughter want to impress the visiting 
m'embei's with their skill and efficiency. They serve a well- 
cooked cured ham with all proper accessories of vegetables, 
fruits, and home-made bread and butter, seasonings, and 
garnishes. Who is able to define or measure the amount of 
helpful loiowledge imparted or exchanged upon such an 
occasion ? 
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Help from Specialists. 

As the various phases of this work grew, and as the num- 
bers of people in it increased, it was found that the super- 
visory force could not keep pace with the demands for tests 
and experiments, and also with the advance of science appli- 
cable to all the products which were being utilized. Hence 
specialists were called upon for assistance, not only in meat 
work, but also in horticulture, poultry raising, beekeeping, 
and other lines in which the girls and women have an ever- 
increasing interest. Specialists in home science are not so 
numerous as they are in farm science; but then Congress 
passed appropriations for the establishment of agricultural 
colleges nearly 50 years before the cooperative agricultural 
extension act came into existence. 

Better Bread. 

The extension forces specially charged with home activi- 
ties took advantage of the conditions and needs incident to 
war times to give nation-wide object lessons in the making 
of better breads. Light and quick breads were made in 
thousands of homes and club meetings. Modifications were 
made, because corn, rice, rye, potato, and other materials 
were substituted for wheat in bread making. Contests for 
the honor of making the best bread in the club, or in the 
county, were held in all parts of the country. The winning 
club members worked for weeks in their home baking, to 
be able to display a perfect product. Fifteen-year-old girls 
who were not accustomed to giving much help in the kitchen 
took burdens off their mothers and gained valuable skill and 
knowledge in these operations. Public bread- judging con- 
tests, at which the club members and demonstrators not only 
judged the breads but gave talks on how they made them, 
were an important part of this far-reaching campaign. 
More and better work was done with pastries, pies, puddings, 
cake, and other articles of food in which flour and meal were 
important ingredients. 

The home demonstration agents in this campaign, as 
well as in all similar ones, took advantage of the interest 
aroused to promote the making and use of time and labor 
saving devices and utensils, such as kitchen cabinets, bread 
mixers, measuring cups, standard pans, better ovens, and 
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other conveniences which have a tendency to introduce sys- 
tem and efficiency into the work of the kitchen. These things 
have been built or bought by thousands of club members 
in order that the bread work might be well and thoroughly 
done. 

Milk. 

'No more difficult task has been undertaken in extension 
work than the handling of milk and its products. Making 
butter by proper dairy methods, in most homes, requires 
great care and attention. The agents who have really re- 
formed butter making in their counties have carefully se- 
lected a few demonstrators and patientl)" helped them indi- 
vidually until success was assured. Afterwards these women 
and girls became the examples and inspiration of the others. 
Each one became a nucleus for the extension of this work in 
her community. The demonstrations were more often con- 
ducted in the homes. Successful butter makers found bet- 
ter butter profitable, and this item appears conspicuously 
in many reports of increased incomes from the enterprises of 
the farm homes. The making of cottage cheese frequently 
followed the butter work. 

In some communities, the interest aroused along these 
lines resulted in the sale of milk and cream, and in all sec- 
tions the use of milk in the diet increased. Campaigns 
for more family cows have been waged in many counties, and 
agents have reported, as a result of their work, thousands 
of family cows on farms where there were no cows before. 
The slogan is, Keep the home cow milking.” Propaganda 
has been promoted for more milk in the family diet, and the 
mothers follow the advice of the home demonstration agents 
because they have confidence in them as a result of what 
has been accomplished in previous work. 

Educational milk exhibits at community, county, and 
State fairs have aided greatly in milk campaigns. It is more 
logical to af)proach the question of child feeding through 
milk demonstrations than it is to lecture mothers on infant 
feeding. The whole plan of the demonstration work has 
been evolved upon the theory that the people are to utilize 
the material resources about them in making impressive and 
instructive examples for their neighbors. It is just as wrong 
for an agent to go to a mother and tell her that she has 
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come to teach her how to feed her baby as it is to tell her 
that she has come to teach her how to cook. The agents 
hare saved the lives and improved the health of the babies 
without using crude and untactful methods of approach. 

During the influenza epidemic, the public often looked 
to the home demonstration agent to organize the forces and 
conduct the relief activities, because of her ability to pre- 
scribe proper diet and distribute it to afflicted ones every- 
where. The agents did not take the places of the doctors 
or nurses, but they made the efforts of these public servants 
much more effective. 

Home Conveniences. 

At every step taken in this system of education it has 
been noticed that the workers appreciate the use of better 
devices and facilities for their work. Fathers and brothers 
also take the greatest interest in making such equipment 
whenever they have enough mechanical skill. Talent of this 
kind has been improved by use. The making of home con- 
veniences has become a feature in the program. The girls 
and women themselves have learned to use hammers, saws, 
squares, and chisels. This is no small achievement in itself. 
Thousands of fireless cookers, iceless refrigerators, kitchen 
cabinets, tables, wheel trays, ironing boards, woodboxes, but- 
ter molds, shower baths, and other useful things have been 
made. 

Let it not be inferred that the making of such things at 
home has prevented the purchase of the best available equip- 
ment. It has had the opposite effect. In many cases it has 
shown the need and created the desire for more useful and 
better things. Having made a profit out of their energy 
and thrift, they were anxious to use some of their earnings 
for comfort. The installation of home waterworks comes 
more easily when the need of running water is felt in con- 
nection with profitable canning, or butter making, than.it 
does where the farmer is importuned to pay all the expenses 
of it from his crop or live-stock returns. Electric outfits 
for light and power are introduced more rapidly where 
churns, washing machines, meat grinders, fruit- juice mills, 
and sewing machines can be attached and made to pay big 
dividends in the saving as well as the making of money. 
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The profit feature may reveal itself ni thrift and economy. 

and by it will be more fully realized that such things 
reduce drudgery and increase the opportunities for inteb 
lectual activity on the part of the farm family. 

Better Homes. 

The foregoing program of work having brought the 
women agents into the homes, their help is now being sought 
in home arrangement, equipment, construction, and beauti- 
fication. In the tenth year of the history of home demonstra- 
tion work i)ractically every count}" home demonstration 
agent reported that home improvement is one of the things 
in which her club members are most intei'ested and in which 
they are seeking help. This work divides naturally into 
two parts: First, that which has to do with the house itself, 
such as remodeling, building, and equipping with labor- 
saving conveniences and suitable furnishings: and, second, 
that which deals with plantings in the surrounding grounds 
and the general improvement of the farmstead. 

Members of girls’ clubs have become interested m refur- 
nishing their own rooms, refinishing or even making the fur- 
niture needed. Impetus has been given by exhibits of such 
work at county and State fairs. State fairs have included 
club girls’ rooms as a i^art of the home demo^nstration ex- 
hibits. Women demonstrators are constantly asking for helj) 
in the rearrangement of kitchens and in the purchase of new 
furnishings for the home. Much work has been done also 
in renewing old furniture and in refinishing floors and 
brightening walls. The sewing done by the members of the 
girls’ clubs revived interest in making rugs, baskets, cur- 
tains, spreads, luncheon sets, and table runners. It paved 
the Avay also for many “clothes clinics'’ where the women 
made over old clothing, and this promoted thrift and in- 
dustry. Home millinery became the vogue, and much money 
was saved and great skill developed in making hats. Com- 
munity meetings are held at which the results of their work 
are displayed, and suitable garments for each member of the 
family are shown on living models. 

Many demonstrators who felt that it was not possible to 
make many noticeable changes in the house itself, have 
nevertheless been interested in planting trees and shrubs for 
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the beautification of the ground surrounding the house. In 
every case the use of native material was encouraged, keep- 
ing in mind a succession of flowers and beautiful foliage. 
Nurserymen cooperated by offering plantings as prizes or 
as part of special club offers of orchard stock. Such work 
can not help but make great changes in the beauty of the 
farm homes during the next few years. 

The average home demonstration agent can look over a 
kitchen and replan its arrangement so as to save steps ; she 
can survey a site and suggest a suitable house. The time has 
arrived when she must become a landscape artist. Many 
agents can already lay out a farmstead and make it sym- 
metrical and beautiful. Any of them is able to change a 
front yard into a lawfi. The goal that lies ahead is a condi- 
tion such as the founder of the demonstration work described 
when he said : 

The farm must he a place of beauty, so attractive that 
every passing stranger inquires, “ 'Who lives in that 
lovely home?” The house is of minor consideration — 
the gorgeous setting of trees and shrubbery holds the eye. 

He longed for such a condition, because he said: 

It IS also realized that the great force that readjusts 
the world originates in the home. Home conditions will 
ultimately mold the man’s life. 

Thus these readjustment forces commenced at the bot- 
tom and marched ever onward and upward. A decade has 
developed a cycle, but the work is still only well begun. 
Eecruits come in every year and begin with the rudiments. 
Experienced ones take advanced steps in every direction, 
while those just starting have the advantage of an immense 
amount of others’ experience and the brightening light of 
science focused upon their problems. 

Millions in Results. 

The annual tabulation of results shows an enrollment of 
hundreds of thousands of women and girls. The containers 
of canned, dried, preserved, cured, and brined products and 
the pounds of fresh products grown and put up by these 
workers from the gardens, orchards, vineyards, poultry 
yards, and farms are measured in millions. Better kitchen 
and labor-saving devices acquired through the influence of 
the work are reported in thousands, while such equipment 
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The Ai'eiit on the lloatl — Then and Now, 

as waterworks, lighting and heating systems, washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, pictures, draperies, rugs, and other 
furnishings are also reported in thousands. New homes, re- 
built and rearranged homes, with their beautiful lawns and 
harmonious farmsteads, are told in columns of five figures. 
There has been a growth of the group idea because of the 
common purposes ; there are now thousands of clubs and an 
evolution of community organizations, based upon such a 
foundation as gives jpromise of a better national life and a 
fuller civilization. 
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The Home Demonstration Agent. 

But wliat about the pioneer agents who inaugurated and 
established a new system of education like this ^ What kind 
of profession have they and their worthy successors given 
to the world? Travelers from abroad declare it is different 
from the itinerant teaching of other countries, because it is 
based upon the theory of object lessons by the people them- 
selves, in their homes and on their own farms. The agents 
proceeded upon the well-defined belief that it was not so 
much what they could do themselves as what they could get 
other people to do that would constitute value and service. 
They knew that what a person hears he may doubt, what he 
sees he may possibly doubt, but what he does himself he can 
not doubt. The work cazTied conviction first to the thou- 
sands who did it, and afterwards to the millions who saw 
the concrete examples of it The qualifications, as mani- 
fested by these devoted servants themselves, as they have 
moved about among the people, are difficult of definition be- 
cause they are still growing. Suffice it to say that thus far 
they have developed a composite picture and in it is revealed 
at least some of the equipment and abilities of all of the fol- 
lowing : Coach, trainer, and guide ; gardener, orchardist, and 
farmer; cook, seamstress, and dietitian; carpenter, cabinet- 
maker, and mechanic; missionary, sanitarian, and health 
officer; chorist, colporteur, and recreationist; ambassador, 
diplomat, and financier; and florist, architect, and artist. 

standard Packs. 
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A gricultural market rej) 0 rts \vere published as 
- early as 1800, but it- was not until 1858 that market 
reports were issued by an agency whose sole interest in the 
markets was to gather and disseminate news. The author of 
this new departure was a young Xew York x^rinter who be- 
lieved that if he himself collected mayket information and 
Xmesented it from an unbiased yiewjioint he could secure a 
sufficient number of subscribers to make the service a paying 
projiosition. A number of produce dealers were canvassed 
for subscrixitionsj and in 1858 the first weekly edition of the 
Xmblication ■was issued. The demand for the re^Dorts became 
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0 YOU ^YANT to sell 


your potato crop? 


Do you want to buy large quantities of eggs and butter? 


Are you on either the buying or selling end of the market 
for fruits, vegetables, live stock and meats, grain, hay, feed, 
cotton, or wooP 


If so, what you need is accurate market information fur- 
nished by an unbiased agency. 

Widespread market information of this kind helps all 
concerned* — producers, distributers, consumers. 

The Bureau of Markets reports on every commodity that 
constitutes an important part of the Nation’s food and 
clothing supplies. 


327 
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so great that beginning in 1882 the journal was made a daily 

publication. 

It is quite a span from 1858 to 1910, but this was the era 
of the development of scientific and intensive agricultural 
production methods. The sales end of the farm business was 
something about which the farmer admitted he knew little. 
His job was finished when he grew the crops. The selling of 
them was a matter that took care of itself in the natural 
course of things. But about 1910 the farmer began to give 
thought to distribution problems. He became dissatisfied 
with existing selling methods and sought to improve them. 
Consumers, too, became concerned with the methods of dis- 
tributing agricultural products, and the universal interest 
that was manifested culminated in 1913 in the authorization 
by Congress of the formation of what is now the Federal 
Bureau of Markets under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The marketing experts on the Bureau of Markets staff 
recognized from the first that the prompt reporting of 
national market information to producers, dealers, and con- 
sumers all over the country was one of the prerequisites of 
any , improvement in marketing methods. Immediate work 
Was begun toward that end, and in the spring of 1915 an 
experimental market news reporting service on perishable 
products was established. Market reporters were placed in 
the field and at consuming centers and daily reports were 
issued upon the movement and prices of a few agricultural 
products. Farmers and distributers everywhere acclaimed 
the service a boon to the produce business and upon every 
hand the Bureau of Markets was urged to expand the scope 
of its reportorial activities. Then, further authorized by 
Congress, the bureau established a permanent market news 
reporting service. Twenty-six temporary field stations were 
opened and city branch offices located in 10 large cities. 
The number of marketing specialists in the field and at 
market centers was increased, and reports upon potatoes, 
tomatoes, apples, peaches, and a few othpr commodities were 
issued daily. 

From that small beginning — ^the daily issuance of mimeo- 
graphed market reports upon a few commodities to 50,000 
subscribers — the Bureau of Ma'rkets news reporting services 
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have been developed to the point where to-day they embrace 
the reporting of market conditions in connection with 15 
leading fruits and vegetables; all classes of live stock and 
meats at the country’s principal live-stock and fresh-meat 
markets; all grades and varieties of hay, feed, and seed; 
dairy and poultry products at primary and consuming 
markets ; wheat, corn, barley, oats, and rye at the four lead- 
ing grain exchanges; cotton at 10 designated spot cotton 
markets and 2 future contracts markets ; and other farm com- 


There is a Commission Row in Every City. 

For size and for volume of business transacted none compares with Chicago’s 
South Water Street. 

modities, such as wool, hides, and skins, as necessity demands. 
Foreign markets are also reported, representatives being lo- 
cated in Europe and South America for that purpose. 

It Pays to Know Where the Need Is. 

The chief function of agricultural market information is 
to regulate the flow of farm supplies to meet the demand. 
An understocked market in one place and an overstocked 
market somewhere else is hardly conducive to the best eco- 
nomic and financial welfare of the Nation, and with abundant 

30702 1920 ^9 
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supplies in the aggregate there is no good reason why such 
a condition sliould exist. Just how the dissemination of 
market news helps to prevent such a situation and direcdly 
benefits the farmer, the stockman, the distributer, and the 
consumer is amply demonstrated by a simple marketing 
transaction recently brought to the attention of the Bureau of 
Markets. 

A certain ^Maryland farmer had always shipped his 
produce to Baltimore. His father had invariably traded in 
that market, and it had never occurred to the son to market 
his crops anywhere else. But a county agent was able finally 
to x^ersuade him to study national market conditions, and the 
farmer subscribed to the market news service of the Bureau 
of Markets. He found that at that x)articular time the mj)- 
j)lies of jiotatoes in the Philadelphia market were low, and 
learned that even with higher transjiortation costs to Phila- 
deljihia his net profit would be larger than if he shix^ped to 
Baltimore He acted accordingly and secured an additional 
$IdO of profit. 

While that single shij)ment may not have reduced con- 
siderably the price of x^otatoes in Philadelphia, unquestion- 
ably it helx'ied to place sujiplies more nearly in line with de- 
mand, and, had other Baltimore shix)x^ers followed a similar 
course, prices in Philadelxohia would have been placed uxion 
an equable basis with those in Baltimore. On the other hand, 
to have sent the potatoes to Baltimore at a time when the 
market was overstocked would have glutted that market and 
unduly depressed prices there. 

The narration of this incident is not intended as an in- 
vidious comx^arison of the two markets, but simx)ly to give a 
concrete illustration of the value of market infoimiation. At 
another time the situation might be reversed; Philadelx:>hia 
might have an abundance of potatoes and Baltimore need 
some, a condition that would be immediately revealed in the 
Bureau of Markets rex:)orts. 

Axoply the principles involved in the foregoing transaction 
to the hundreds of thousands of marketing transactions that 
take place every day, whether in connection Avith fruits, 
vegetables, live stock, or other farm x^roducts, and the ad- 
vantages secured by the dissemination of market information 
are plainly apparent. In the case in point the farmer’s bank 
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account was increased by $150, transjiortation and distribu- 
tion agencies were legitimately employed, consumers were 
benefited, and the community in which the farmer lived was 
made financially stronger. Thousands of farmers and stock- 
men now use national market information as a guide to 
marketing their products. When all producers do so, much 
will have been accomplished toward establishing a system 
of distribution to meet efficiently our national requirements. 


Interviewing tlie Jobbers. 

Most of the produce anivmg at New York City is sold to jobbers at the piers 
of the railioad companies. The omnipresent market repoitcr is second from 
the right 

The Bureau of Markets has in the United States 73 branch 
offices located at 46 large market centers, 16 of which are 
directly connected with the Washington office and with each 
other by some 4,500 miles of leased telegraph wires. Market- 
ing experts keej) in constant touch with market conditions 
in the field and at consuming centers and at least 15,000 
resjionsible individuals, firms, and railroads — voluntary re- 
porters — render reports to the bureau regularly upon the 
marketing of farm products. Mimeographed reports are 
still sent to producers and the trade direct, but by the use of 
the telegraph and the press and latterly of the wireless, 
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these and the other reports sent out by the Bureau of Markets 
are received by not less than 15,000,000 potential readers. 

The Market Reporter. 

The medium through which the Bureau of Markets reports 
in popular, narrative st 3 de the combined results of all its 
niarket--rei)orting activities in connection with leading farm 
products throughout the United States is The ilarket Re- 
porter This paper is a 16-page weekly publication contain- 
ing market reviews upon fruits and vegetables, live sto(‘k 
and meats, dairy and poultry products, grain, hay, feed and 
seed, cotton and wool, and general foreign markets informa- 
tion. The Market Reporter has been in existence since Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, and is the direct outgrowth of earlier publica- 
tions issued by the Bureau of Markets in more limited fields. 
On July 1, 1920, the distribution of the publication was 
placed upon an individual-request '' basis, and since that 
date its circulation has jumped more than 100 per cent, 33,000 
individual subscribers having specifically requested that the 
publication be sent to them regularly. 

The artudes upon market conditions published in The 
ilarket Reporter are prepared by some of the most expert 
marketing specialists in the United States. These articles 
deal until supi^ty and demand, transportation, marketing 
practices and credits, and the multitude of other factors that 
control the marketing of farm products. Comprehensive 
weekly and monthly summaries of movement, marketing, and 
prices of specified commodities are published, as well as 
tabulated statistics that are accompanied by interpretative 
text, in an effort to present the figures in a form convenient 
for comparative studies through successive issues and 
volumes. 

Producers, distributers, and students of agriculture have 
come to regard The Maidmt Reporter as an authoritative 
guide in the field of distribution. From the standpoint of 
marketing the products of their farms, producers have found 
the articles printed in The Market Reporter of great value. 
One letter received recently from a farmer in the West 
stated that the information pertaining to market prices and 
conditions secured through its columns would be the means 
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of saving thousands of dollars to the farmers m his neighbor- 
hood each year. A similar instance of saving reported to the 
bureau is that of a farmers’ exchange in New Jerse.y which 
wrote that as a result of reading in The Market Eeporter “ a 
very interesting article covering the cottonseed meal situa- 
tion, stating that stocks were heavy and giving other interest- 
ing data, we decided to wait with the placing of our ordei 
and bought part of our requirements last week, which meant 
a saving to us of something like $2,000 on 10 carloads.’' 

The Marketgram ” Service. 

To be of greatest value market information must be re- 
ceived by the producer as soon as possible after the close of 
the markets. With that end in view the Bureau of Markets 
maintains a special telegraphic market-reporting service to 
producers direct, the producers jiaying only the telegraph 
tolls. Then there are the C. N. D.*' services of the 
commercial telegraph companies, whereby a loroducer maj^ 
receive Bureau of Markets live-stock reports at stated in- 
tervals during the day upon payment of a telegraph fee to 
the telegraph companies. The bureau’s mimeographed re- 
ports sent by telegraph to its branch offices and thence by 
mail to producers are usuall^^ received upon the morning fol- 
lowing the day's business. 

A recent departure in the field of market reporting is the 
publication of weekty summaries of market conditions at the 
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important producing and comsiimmg centers. In a single 
report, only 1,000 words in length, are summarized national 
market conditions and prices on fi’uits and vegetables, live 
stock and meats, grain, hay. feed, and seed, dairy products, 
and ('otton. These reports, known as Marketgrams,'’ are 
compiled from telegrams received at the Washington office 
of the Bureau of Markets from hundreds of regular and vol- 
untary reporters, and treat of trend of conditions and prices, 
briefly and (oncisely presenting to the reader, almost at a 
glance, a picture of the entire marketing sitnation. Xo 
statistical data are given in these reports beyond important 
changes in the 'week’s range of prices. 

iMarketgrams are issued on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of each week and cover 
the markets for the preceding seven (hws. At 5 o’clock on 
the days of issue the reports are drspatched over the leased 
telegraph wdres of the Bureau of Markets to its branch 
offices and thence released immediately to farm papers and 
other publications which have requested them. More than 
5,0()() such publications, with a combined circulation of at 
least 10,000,000 readers, receive and publish the reports, 
several foreign-language neTvspapers being among the sub- 
sciubers. Any newspaper or farm journal that is not now 
publishing the “ Marketgrams ” would probably be glad to 
arrange to do so if its readers requested the service. 

The Wireless Service. 

Although there are thousands of subscribers to these serv- 
ices, they represent but a small proportion of all the agri- 
cultural producers in the United States. The aspiration of 
the Bureau of Markets is promptly to place daily national 
maihet information in the hands of all producers, and it is 
now experimenting with the wireless to determine the prac- 
ticability of utilizing that medium of dispatch. 

Through the cooperation of the United States Bureau of 
Standards the Bureau of Markets recently made arrange- 
ments for sending “Daily Eadio Marketgrams” from the 
W ashington radio station of the Bureau of Standards. These 
reports are 600 words in length and give daily market condi- 
tions and prices with regard to live stock and meats, grains, 
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hay, feed and seed, fruits and vegetables, and dairy products. 
The Chicago live-stock and fresh-meat markets are reported 
as well as three eastern fresh-meat markets. Of grain, prices 
and conditions at the Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and 
Winnipeg markets are given. The fruit and vegetable in- 
foi*mation is obtained in a manner similar to that employed 
in the case of the “ Marketgrams.” Of hay, feed, and seeds, 
conditions and j)rices at the principal eastern markets are 



A Temporary Lull on the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
A moment hence and collais may wilt and buttons begin to fly. 


reported, and of dairy products the New York butter market 
and the Wisconsin primary markets are quoted. 

The Daily Eadio Marketgrams ” are wirelessed at 5 p. m. 
each business day, and are received by hundreds of amateur 
wireless operators within a 200-mile radius of Washington. 
These operators relay the information to farmers, farmers’ 
organizations, shippers’ organizations, newspapers, and others 
concerned with the marketing of farm products. Certain 
newspapers have installed wireless equipment to receive the 
reports direct and other newspapers are making similar 
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ni'raiigenieiits. A number of producers and newsjsapers have 
made arran<iement& with Avireless operators for the receipt 
of the information, and several public institutions such as 
State bureaus of markets and high schools are regularly 
recen’ing the reports with their own equipment In conduct- 
ing the experiment the Bureau of Markets has the benefit 
of the experience and advice of some of the Nation’s fore- 
most wireless experts, and marketing agencies everywhere 
are watching the work with great interest. 

Commodity Reports. 

The reportorial activities of the Bureau of Markets, which 
make these composite services possible, are separated into sec- 
tions according to the I'arious branches of agricultural pro- 
duction. Thus, the fruit and vegetable division has its own 
staff of experts who report upon market conditions on fruits 
and A'egotables only. The same is true of live stock and 
meats, dairy products, hay, feed and seed, cotton and wool, 
and foreign marketing conditions. Each section issues de- 
tailed dail}’^, weekly, and monthlj'^ reports that are sent to 
producers, distributers, press associations, and newspapers 
specifically interested in the particular commodities cornered, 
and separate mailing and telegraph lists are maintained at 
the IVashington and at the branch offices for this purpose. 
The Bureau of Markets also issues reports upon the market- 
ing of honey, peanuts, and a number of other farm products. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Of the news reporting services, the reporting of the fruit 
and vegetable and the live-stock and meat markets is the 
most comprehensive. In 1918 the fruit and vegetable divi- 
sion had 32 iiermanent market stations and 71 temporary 
field stations located in 40 States. Thirty-eight farm com- 
modities were reported upon and 23,000,000 daily bulletins 
issued to some 125,000 producers, shippers, and produce deal- 
ers. But by reason of curtailments of congressional appro- 
priations for this work, the fruit and vegetable market re- 
porting activities ivere subsequently contracted, and during 
the past year the number of permanent market stations was ' 
14 and of temporary field stations 42. The number of sub- 
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scribers for the daih" reports totaled 75,000, with a propor- 
tionate reduction in the number of reports issued. 

Market experts in the field and at consummo; markets ren- 
der daily reports of conditions and prices to the several 
branch offices, which telegraph the information to the "Wash- 
ington office. The Washington office then summarizes the 
news and the same morning dispatches the summarized re- 
port to the various offices by telegraph, whence copies are 
mailed to producers and members of the trade direct. At a 
number of market stations valuable local service is also given 
by reporting to producers and distributers upon a much 



Procliico Market Beporters Must Be on the Job Early- to Get a Line on 
the Day’s Business and Prices. 


wider range of commodities than it is possible to include in 
the national news service. These local reports indicate the 
daily supplies on the particular market, local jobbing prices, 
and sometimes retail prices. At the more important market 
stations a special telephonic and telegraphic service is main- 
tained for the purpose of furnishing members of the trade 
with information more quickly than through the mimeo- 
graphed bulletins. The subscribers pay the telegraph charges 
of this service, and the fact that the number of subscribers 
is constantly increasing attests its value ancl popularity. 
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I^ocal iiewspapeis also print in tlieir market columns extracts 
from these reports, and in this 'v\"ay a lar^e number of readers 
who are not specifically interested in receiving the detailed 
reports distributed by mail are reached. 

During the period of imi^ortant car-lot movement in the 
leading producing sections throughout the countrjp daily 
market reports are sent by telegraph to growers and shippers 
in the localities concerned, the receivers paying the telegraioh 



inittiuA the jKews on the Wire. 

A .staff of expert telegrapheis at Waslnngtou dispatclieji daily m<irket leports 
oYei- 4,500 miles of leased telegrrapli wires to 16 branch offices. 


tolls. These telegraphic reports give shipping-point infor- 
mation from competing sections in comparison with local 
f. 0. b. reports and include reliable information regarding 
supplies and prices in important markets. With such infoi" 
mation the producer knows precisely when and where to 
ship his products, a service that is obviously of value from 
both an economic and financial viewpoint. 

A crop and market review of fruits and vegetables that is 
largely a summary of the information given in the daily 
reports is issued once a week. This reiiort shows the price 
ranges and general market tendencies at shipping points and 
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in consuming centers, and treats of the car-lot movement of 
the various commodities to the markets. Tvo hundred local 
voluntary correspondents and a number of State reporting 
agencies also report crop conditions in their particular terri- 
tories, which information is summarized and made a part 
of the weekly review. The review is prepared at the Wash- 
ington office, sent over the leased telegraph wires to all 
branch offices, and 5,500 copies distributed among producers, 
shippers, transportation officials, and members of the trade. 
Copies are sent to daily newspapers and trade journals also. 

By an arrangement with 474 transportation lines, includ- 
ing. steam and electric roads, boat lines, and express com- 
panies, the Bureau of Markets receives daily reports of car- 
lot movements of 36 important crops. During the fall, when 
car-lot movements are at their height, as many as 300 tele- 
graphic reports of this nature are received daily. In the 
lighter seasons of the year the reports are not so numerous, 
but for a 12-months period the average .number of daily re- 
ports from these sources is about 175. J^ot only are the ship- 
ments reported ‘by States of origin, but all primary destina- 
tions are reported as well, a feature that very greatly in- 
creases the value of the reports, especially to the field stations 
issuing market information in producing sections. This in- 
formation is dispatched over the leased-wire circuits before 9 
o’clock each day and Thence relayed from the branch offices 
to producers, shippers, and others interested. A weekly 
summary of car-lot shipments is also sent to a special list 
of subscribers composed largely of transportation officials, 
members of the trade, educational institutions, and others 
interested in such statistics. 

A weekly article featuring the leading news developments 
of the fruit and vegetable market is also issued on Friday 
afternoons and distributed to press agencies through the 
press service of the Department of Agriculture. This review 
is prepared for general readers and is used by numerous im- 
portant newspapers that do not publish the more technical 
market reviews. A monthly review is similarly prepared, 
going to about 50 periodicals and press associations, and ap- 
pearing in newspapers having an aggregate circulation of 
600,000 readers. 
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Live Stock and Meats. 

Ten million potential readers receive the Bureau of Mar- 
kets live-^tock and meat reports every day. This vast circu- 
lation is obtained by means of mimeographed reports sent 
to producers direct, the daily newspapers, the commercial 
news services of the commercial telegraph companies, and the 
dispatch of the market news by ticker” service out of 
Cliicago. 

The various press associations place a high value upon 
the accuracy and unbiased nature of the bureau’s reports, 
and every da}" a 110-word live-stock report prepared by the 
bureau is dispatched from each of the five leading live-stock 
markets to thousands of newspapers over the leased-wire 
circuits of these associations. The commercial telegraph 
companies have a special market reporting service known as 
the X. D.*^~Commercial News Depaiiiment — service 
whereby current market information on live stock, gram, and 
other commodities may be had by subscribers at stated hours 
during the day upon payment of a small monthly charge. 
Before the Bureau of Markets reported the live-stock and 
wholesale meat markets the telegraph companies obtained 
their information from various individuals, many of whom 
were biased by reason of having assumed a position in the 
market. These companies now receive the market news from 
the Bureau of Markets, and, during the past three years, 
thousands of additional names have been placed upon the sub- 
scription lists of the “ C. N. D.” services. 

The subscription lists for the mimeographed reports con- 
tain some 10,000 names of producers, cooperative organiza- 
tions, dealers, commission men, meat packers, and others To 
insure prompt delivery of these reports their preparation 
and issuance are timed so as to catch the fast mail trains. 

To make possible the service outlined above, which mem- 
bers of the trade affirm is the best service of its kind .yet 
a^ ailable, the live stock and meats division maintains eight 
branch offices in the eight largest live-stock and fresh-meat 
centers of the United States. At Chicago, Kansas City 
Omaha, St. Paul, the National Stock Yards in Illinois, New 
lork, Boston, and Philadelphia trained market reporters 
and telegraphers are located and at stated periods each morn- 
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ing designated reports of market conditions are released. 
These branch offices are connected with each other and with 
the Washington office by leased telegraph wires, approxi- 
mately 2,375 miles of wire in all, extending from Boston 
in the east to South St. Paul in the north and Kansas Chy 
and East St. Louis in the south, thus linking fire of the 
live-stock markets and four of the greatest meat- 
consuming centers in the country. 



Part of tlie Chicago Stockyards. 

More than $3,000,000 of businebs is transacted at the Chicago live-stock 
yards every day. The man “ on the fence ” is reporting a sale for Uncle 
Sam’s nieces and nephews. 

Each office has one or more bulletin boards located in con- 
spicuous places about the market and upon these boards the 
day’s market news at all the markets is bulletined as fast 
as it comes over the leased telegraph wires. Producers, 
shippers, traders, and consumers consult these boards con- 
stantly and are kept informed of movements, prices, and 
general trade conditions in the particular kind of live stock 
or dressed meat in which they are interested. 

The Chicago live-stock market is by far the most important 
live-stock center in the world. Here an average of $3,000,000 
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t>f business is tnuibacted every business day and, except for 
temporary local conditions, prices at most of tlie other Inc- 
sto<*k markets tlirougliout the United States are based largely 
upon the prices prevailing at this market. 

At 4.:10 a. m, every day, at the Chicago office, a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of ^larkets telephones the office of every 
railroad entering Chicago and receives a statement of the 
number of cars of each kind of live stock near enough to 
Chicago to arrive during the trading day. To this total is 
added the number of carloads that arrived during the night. 
With this information and his knowledge of the kinds of 
live stock shipped from different sections of the country at 
different seasons and of the number of animals usually 
loaded in a car, the bureau’s representative is able to esti- 
mate accurately the number of animals of each kind that 
will reach the market that clay in time to be offered for sale. 
Inasmuch as the day’s trading is based very largely upon 
this estimate, it is essential that it be as accurate as possible. 
The report on the estimated receipts must be ready for 
release at G a. m., central time, and is of special interest to 
eastern buyers who wish to place orders for stock. 

Prior to the time the bureau began making these estimates 
the trade had to depend on reports released by individuals, 
who often were interested in buying or selling live stock and 
whose information was limited. The fact that often widely 
varying estimates were released simultaneously by different 
individuals, thereby confusing the trade, indicated the neces- 
sity of having the estimates made by an unbiased ageny such 
as the Bureau of Markets which has authority to obtain the 
information needed on which to base the estimates. In 
making its estimates the bureau is greatly indebted to the 
officials of the railroads entering the markets for their hearty 
cooperation in furnishing information. 

Through the cooperation of the railroad officials, the 
bureau has been able also to perfect arrangements whereby 
an advance estimate of the following day’s receipts can he 
released shortly after the noon hour. This estimate, while 
not always as accurate as the report released at 6 a. m. the 
day the animals are due, is of great value to shippers and 
others. The accuracy of both estimates is constantly im- 
proving, as indicated by the steadily decreasing variation 
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between the estimated and actual receipts. X. second esti- 
mate of receipts is released at 7 a. m., and incorporates any 
changes or additions subsequently reported by the railroads. 

As buyers and sellers are in the market readj’' for business 
before 8 a. m., the bureau’s reporters must be on the job be- 
fore that hour to get the opening sales and observe the 
market trend so that the opening hog market ” report may 
be placed on the wire by 8.30. Bureau representatives cover 
the cattle market, hog market, and sheep and lamb markets. 
These men must be not only trained market rej)orters, but 
good judges of live stock, able to determine at a glance the 
various classes and grades of the animals that are sold. 

At 9.10 a. m., the “ hog flash,” a brief report on the condi- 
tion of the hog market at that hour, is sent out. At 10.30 
a. m., a detailed re^oort that gives market and trade condi- 
tions in the cattle, hog, and sheep markets, together with 
complete estimated receipts and detailed quotations on va- 
rious classes and grades of each species, is dispatched. The 
closing wire for the day is released between noon and 2 p. m., 
and contains information as to any changes which may have 
taken place after 10.30 a. m. In addition, brief summaries 
of the day’s trading are prepared for the press associations, 
to be sent to the afternoon and morning newspa'pers. 

Dairy and Poultry Products. 

Daily and weekly butter and cheese market reports, daily 
egg and dressed-poultry market reports, and monthly export, 
cold-storage, and condensed-milk reports are sent direct to 
some 13,000 persons and firms in the dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts business. A number of creameries and cheese factories 
sell their products exclusively on the basis of the prices set 
forth in these reports. Wholesalers and jobbers find the 
reports useful in keeping informed of general trade condi- 
tions, and dairymen who study dairy marketing conditions 
throughout the country state that the monthly report of 
prices paid to milk producers is of great value to them. 

The division of dairy and poultry products has branch 
offices at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, and Fond du Lac, Wis. By a co- 
operative arrangement with railroad, steamship, and other 
transportation officials, each of the four eastern branch offices 
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obtains by telephone each morning statements of i*eceipts of 
butter, (‘heese, eggs, and dressed poultry for the preceding 
;}4 hours. Each branch otSce also each morning secures a 
preliminaiy report of the quantities to be delivered for un- 
' loading that dnj^ a service that is of especial value to the 
trade in the immediate markets. Dailj^ reports of the quan- 
tities of butter, cheese, eggs, and dressed poultry received 
in cold storage, the quantities delivered, and the quantities 
remaining in storage are similarly obtained, the composite 
report representing the cold-storage movement in more than 
45 of the largest warehouses in the United States. 

Trained market reporters are located in the markets and 
each day obtain statements of quantities of butter, eggs, and 
cheese stocks on hand, more than loO firms providing this 
information in N’ew York alone. Eeports of current trading 
stocks of cheese holdings at country warehouses in Wisconsin 
as well as stocks on dealers' floors in the distributing markets 
are also secured. All wholesale prices reported are of actual 
sales in the markets, this information being obtained by the 
reporters at the close of each day’s trading. Price reports 
on cheese at Wisconsin primary markets are handled by mail 
from the Fond du Lac office. The several branch offices, save 
San F rancisco, are connected by leased telegraph wires, and 
as soon as the reports are prepared they are dispatched 
over these lines for immediate distribution. 

In addition to the cooperation of dealers and wholesalers, 
more than 300 milk dealers’ and milk producers’ organiza- 
tions located in more than 100 of the principal cities of the 
United States inform the division of the prices obtained for 
milk, which has made it possible to issue a monthly milk-price 
report that is used by milk producers eveiywhere to ascer- 
tain the general price trend. The monthly condensed-milk 
report is compiled from information obtained from about 
350 condensed-milk manufacturers. Similarly, the quarterly 
pioduction report is the result of direct cooperation with 
10,000 firms manufacturing dairy products. 

Not only do sellers of dairy and poultry products use the 
leports, but large buyers, such as hotels, restaurants, and 
public institutions, use them as a check against 2)rices. A 
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recent instance of tins is of a well-known educational insti- 
tution which uses large quantities of butter in its dining 
lialK. Tlie college became clissati-fied with its uLTaugement 
with a ])iitter firm that furnished the sujqilies, and consulted 
the Bureau of Markets. As a result the institution incor- 
porated in its purchasing contract a clause providing for 
settlements on the basis of Bureau of Markets reports and 
Bunaui of ^Markets inspection, and the arrangement has 
worked out to the satisfaidion of both parties. 

Cotton. 

Tn Becemlier, the (*otton division began a cotton 

quotation servi(‘e for the purpose of keeping cotton grf)wers 
informed of general conditions and prices at the spot ('ot- 
ton and future contracts markets. Weekly bulletins are 
issued at Charlotte, Atlanta, Xew Orleans. Memphm, and 
Balias to some 1,500 sihiscribers. The information con- 
tained in these reports is reported to the representatives 
of the Bureau of ^Markets by reliable agencies, and the prices 
set forth are generally on the basis of official (*otton standartls 
as pro’^’ided in the United States cotton futures act The 
reports state the daily prices for the various grades of spot 
cotton, the daily prices of future contracts at the Xew Or- 
leans and Xew York markets, prices of staple cotton, ami 
prices of cotton seed. Each report also invariably contains 
information of a general cliaracter, including ap])roved 
niethodh of preparation of cotton for marketing. Among 
the subscribers for these reports are cotton growers, dealers, 
cotton-goods manufacturers, banks, and even shoe manufac- 
turers. 

An illuminating luMaiice of the salutary effect of the re- 
porting of the cotton markets by an unbiased agency oc- 
curred recently. At Little Eock the price of spot cotton wa^ 
considerably lower than the price at Memphis. The sellers 
at Little Ruck did not know this and were selling at the 
lower figiii’c. But when the current market report of the 
Mem])liis office of the Bureau of Markets was recen^ed at 
Little Eock, the price of spot cotton on the Little Eock mar- 
ket ad^'anced sufficiently to place the two markets on a 
parity and more closely in line with current values. 

30702° --■\bk1020 10 + n 
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Wide Scope of Market News. 

The Ihireaii of Markets endeavors, with the facilities at 
its coiiimand, to cover the markets upon every farm com- 
modity which coii-^titutes an important part of the Nation’s 
food and clothing supplies This ser\ice is maintained for 
the expre-s lienelit of producers, distributers, and consumers. 
Nev(u* before has there lieen so gi'oat a demand for accurate, 
timely, and comprehensive information regarding agricul- 
iiiral markets. Individuals, organizations, and institutions 
concerned with production and distribution are constantly 
vailing upon the Bureau of Markets for market information. 
Farmcav' organizations — national. State, county, and local — 
all lia^'e come to ai>preciate the necessit}" for accurate market 
news, and are ])ersistently requesting information, both do- 
mestic and foreign, that will aid them in marketing their 
ci’ops. They have come to recognize that it is impossible fo]‘ 
them either to sell or to Iniy farm products intelligently with- 
out having accurate market information furnished by an un- 
biased agency. In the endeavor to meet these demands the 
Bureau of Markets strives not only for accuracy and com- 
pltfeness in assembling market information, but for its 
prompt, widespread, and efficient distribution. 




By W. B. Gklliey, FoiC6tLi, Forest iStnuv 

I T HAS often been llioiiglit that the days of the log cabin 
and open hearth represent the i^eriod in our national 
development when a liberal supply of wood was most neces- 
sary; or if not the earliest pioneer days, the time of rax^id 
settlement when new land was being brought under the jilow, 
farmsteads constructed, and new towns ax^pearing on the max:). 
The countries of Eiirox:)e whose social and industrial develox^- 
ment runs some centuries back of our own use but one-third 
or one-half as much wood per caxhta as the x'>eoi^lc^ of the 
United States: and at first blush this would indicate that the 
older we get as a nation the less dex:)endent will we be ux>on 
our forests. But this rule does not fit the American x^^ox^le 
The older our States and communities grow, the more timber 
will they require in one form or another if social and indus- 
trial xirogress are to keep x^ace with age. 

Becently I liad a wonderful glimxise of the citrus belt of 
Florida, rexire&enting as highly develox^ed agriculture as one 
would find in the world. I saw square miles of recently 
X:)lanted orchards sti*etchmg over the rolling Iiills of the 
Florida Peninsula. To market the xiresent citrus crop take> 
13 million boxes yearly, and each box requires 5|- board feet 
of wood. I learned that within five years over 20 million 
boxes and within ten years over 40 million boxes will be re- 
quired every year to put the southern citrus erox") uxion the 
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market, wholly ai)ait from the quantities of lumber needed in 
larin imjirovement:^. One of the serious problems of both the 
citrus and truck industries in Florida, which certainly do not 
represent pioneer agriculture, is a supply of wood m the fu- 
ture sufficient to market their products. 

We Want xMore Wood. 

The average well-kept farm in the upper Mississippi 
Valley uses 2.000 board feet of lumber every year for repairs 
and improvements This yeaxdy use of lumber represents 
jirobably the minimum requirement of efficient twentieth 
t'entury agriculture. Turn to our manufacturing communi- 
ties. Industrial centers like Pittsburgh. Chicago, or St. 
Louis consume from two to four times as much lumber per 


The largest owner of timberlands, 
the largest user of timlier, is the 
farmer. 

Wood means more to liim than to 
anyone else. 

It will pay him to put liis idle land 
to work growing timber. 


capita as the country at large. To maintain our railway 
systems requires 125 million wmoden crossties every year, and 
the more railroads we build the larger does this permanent 
requirement become. And our use of paper, wdiich is made 
largely from wood, has grown by leaps and bounds. In 
1880 the average person in the United States used about 30 
pounds of paper every year; to-day the average ximerican 
uses 125 pounds every year. 

Many substitutes for Avood in one use or another have l>eeii 
devised, and yet the aggregate demands of the country for 
timber are grooving all the time. More avoocI is used in houses 
than before the discoA^ery of concrete. Movo Avood is used 
in constructing railAvay cars than before the steel car or car 
(‘onstructed partly of steel Avas cleA^eloped. And constantly 
neAv chemical or mechanical processes are being developed in 
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tlie utilization of %yoo(1, ayIucIi eniarao its ranae of utility and 
increase demands for the raY’ material. 

A Comfortable House and the Morning Paper. 

The United States produces OYer half of the entire lumber 
cut of the Ymrkh and use>s 05 per cent of that amount naht 
here at home. The difference bet^Yeen this country and the 
countries of continental Europe in the ii^e of ^Yoo<l i^ not 
the difference betYT^en a young nation and old nations; it i- 
the difference between a country AYith high staiiilards of b\- 
ing and rapid industrial giWYth and countries of low stand- 
ards of living and industrial conditions largely fixed and 
unchanging. Picture an average rural section in France, 
such as American soldiers have seen many times, where a 
netY structure of any kind is a rare -.ight. and mean, mos-'- 
covered stone buildings of the time of Jeanne iTArc must 
serve the needs of the French farmer of to-day. With all its 
beauty and picturesqueness, you carry away an impres- 
sion of economic decadence, of lotv standards of liYing and 
inefficient methods of farming under wliich life is possible 
only by frugality and restrictions on (*omfort imknovn to the 
masses of the American peoiffe. Comjoare this picture vuth 
the average rural section in Xew York or Minnesota or Iowa, 
and you ivill understand the difference betiveen a country 
ivliere ivood has been plentiful and a country where ivood is 
clashed almost with the luxuries. 

Abundant and widely distributed forests have meant to 
the United States comfortable homes for the masses of our 
people beyond the standards of any other nation on earth. 
They have placed newspaj)ers and magazines on the average 
family table. They have contributed largely to living and 
social and industrial conditions vdiich make for democracy 
and constructive energy — rather than the discontent, the 
limitations on oppoidimity, and the destructive social forces 
bred hj conditions of life that are mean and hard and com- 
fortless. 

The aftermath of the war has brought home very sharply 
the menace to American prosperity and standards of living 
threatened by inadequate supplies of timber. The country is 
short to-day 1,250,000 homes. This shortage is a direct out- 
growth of the scarcity and high cost of lumber, togetlier vuth 
other building materials, during a period of about three 
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\ ears. The lack of dwellings resulting even from this tem- 
porary shortage h a serious problem, involving exorbitant 
reiit>, overcrowding, lowered standards of living, and a weak- 
ening of the family influence. Make the lumber prices of 
10:21) permanent and one can readily appreciate wdiat the 
home conditions of the American people will liecoine in a 
couple of decades. 

In 1910 and 19“20 the lumber normalb/ used iii farm im- 
pi‘o\ enieiits in the upper Mississippi Valley reached such a 
cost that the construction of nev; farm buildings fell off one- 
half and the repair of farm improvements fell off one-third 
from the normal use of lumber in that region. Project such 
a shortage over 25 years, resultina from a permanent scarcity 
of tmiher rather than a temporary condition of the lumber 
market, and the injury to living conditions in rural America 
and the eflieiency of oiir agriculture will be serious. 

Picaping Where Wc Have Nol Sown, 

These ai’e days when the whole world, more or less, is 
taking stock. A crisis like the great war often brings home 
forcibly Aveak points which vrere not appreciated during the 
easier years of peace. And one of these weak points is that 
while W'e are preeminent in the world as a nation of wood 
users, we are not a nation of wood growers. We are begin- 
ning to feel the full effect of the prodigality with which we 
luive used up our virgin forests wdthoiit replacing them. 

Three-fifths of the forests -which sheltered America’s 
aboriginal inhabitants are gone. From the remnant w^e are 
nov cutting* yeaiW at least four times as much wood as is 
lieino growm. We are even cutting trees too small for the 
sawmill more rapidly than they are being produced. The 
American sawmill has moved over the face of the land, clean- 
ing up one forest region after another. About 5 per cent of 

yhjriii forests of the Xoav England States is left. In 1850 
XeAv York held first rank among the States as a lumber pro- 
ducer: to-day she imports probably 90 per cent of the forest 
products required by her own people and industries. In 1860 
1 ennsylvania stood first in the cut of lumber and exported 
large quantities to her sister States. The lumber cut in Penn- 
sylvania now IS less than the requirements of the Pittsbiiro*h 
territory alone By 1892 the Lake States had become the 
great lumber camp of the country; to-day their cut has 
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dropped to a single billion feet, and of tlieir vast ])ine forests 
about 2 per cent is loft 

There are not many more chapters in this story The pine 
belt of the Southern States is now our greatest K)urce of 
lumber, but that region has also 2 )assed its peak and all the 
evidence goes to shoAv that within another li) or 12 years the 
Southern States will have little lumber for extiort Phfty 
jier cent of the timber yet standing is in three States border- 


Tlie Source of ^lany Ooinfoi table Homes 

Abundant and widely distiibuled foiests ha^e meant to the Umtc'd States 
comfort.ible honn‘>> toi the mns-^rs of oui ix'oph^ Ix'vond th(‘ j^landnidh of any 
olh('i nation on earth 

ing the Pacific Ocean. The westward moxement of forest 
industries is becoming more accelerated every year; and 
every year constantly greater quantities of lumber are being 
liauled 2,000 or o,000 miles from the sawmill to its consumer. 
The average freight charge on lumber to-day amounts to 
more than the lumber itself cost 30 years ago. 

Use Plenty and Grow Plenty. 

It is fruitless to decry this generous use of oiir forests 
which has (‘ontriliiited so largely to the growth and commer- 




.Sand and Bnisli. 

All lliut i« loft of a great pmo forest in the Lake States. 

area of forest land which has been so logged and so burned 

that it is producing little or nothing. We hare over 80 
million acres, an area greater than all the forests of France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
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and Portugal, wludi been denuded to the point of abbo- 
liite idlenebb so far a^ the production of any limber of coiu- 
mercuil value ib concerned. We have otlier enormous areab 
of cul-o\er land now growing but a fraction of the amount 
of timber which they might produce And we are adding t<> 
these areas of idle or largely idle land from 10 to 15 million 
acres every 3 ^ear, a.b destructive logging and still more de- 
structive burning progreb.-. 

The United States contaiiib some 465 million acres of for- 
est land of all sorts, timbered, cut-over, and burned. l\Iobt 
of this will alwai^s be forest land. Its area ib ample to grow 
all of the wood needed for our own use and for C)ur export 
trade if it can be kept at work growing trees. The forebt 
problem of the United States is primariU the problem of 
millions of idle acres If stead} work and stead}" production 
constitute the lasting and effective cure of the economic e\ ilb 
of the Avorld. let us not overlook the national loss we are now 
suffering through the idleness of a large part of our land 
which might be growing timber. Idle acres of timber-grow- 
ing land may mean just as great a loss to the economic sta- 
bility of this country as idle farms or idle factories. 

In other words, if we are to remain a nation of wood users 
we must be(*ome a nation of wood growers. This is peculiarly 
a national problem. There is no commodity in which our 
different States are more dependent upon one another than 
tlie products of the forest. Our most densely populated in- 
dustrial States like Pennsylvania. Xew York, and ^lassachu- 
sotts import from GO to 90 per cent of the timber which they 
use One of our most highly developed agricultural sections, 
in the Middle West, imports almost 100 per cent of the timber 
which it uses. Half a dozen States supply the whole country 
with paper. The beehive of Avood manufactures in the vi- 
cinity of Chicago, ililAvaiikee. and Detroit aa-ouIcI have to 
close doAvn in a feAv weeks AA-ere their lumber supply from 
Southern and Western States cut off. In other Avords. timber 
supply is coming to the fore like our coal supply, like the de- 
A-elopment of agriculture, like our interstate transportation 
system, like our marine transport, as an economic problem 
affecting all interests and sections, as a problem Avhich mubt 
])e vJe^rcd from the national standpoint and dtadf 'irjfh from 
the national btandpoint. We will get noAAhere if AA"e coiiceiA"e 
of it as a problem of this or that particular locality. 
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Xor can we sohe this problem by the old economic tlieoiy 
of lein'e it alone. Considerable reforestation comes about by 
cliance. Areas in the South Atlantic States are now yielding 



The Last Great Commercial Fore^st 

Throo-fifths of the \irgin timbor of Ibe United States k gone. Hall of 
what IS loit IS m the throe States bouloimg the racilie Oc<‘an 


their third cut of saw timber m spite of the jirev’alanco of 
fires and other destructive agencies. Considerable reforesta- 
tion is coming about through the intelligent action of land- 
owners. There are not a few holdings in our north woods 
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'which have ]3rodiiced yields of saw timber and pulp^yo(>d 
through three generations of owners. Year after year the 
planting of denuded lands is increasing. It is safe to say 
that 12 or 15 million young forest trees are planted annually 
in the Yew England States and probably as many more in 
the Middle Atlantic and Central States. 

Such instances of reforestation through priyate initiative 
are indeed encouraging and should receiye every reasonalile 
form of public assistance But Aveighed m the lialance 
against our national needs for timber, the production of wood 
l)y yohintary private effort is hopelessh’^ inadequate and Avill 
remain so for a long time to come. It takes a long time to 
groAV merchantable timber, and the vast public interests at 
stake can not, under a real national conception of the problem, 
be left to the turn of profit or loss or the business policy of 
the indiyi<luaL lYe must deyise some plan-Ayise system of re- 
forestation, Avitli enough puldic particqiation and assistance 
to make it effectiA^e, Avhich Avill keep not an isolated spot here 
and there but our hundreds of millions of acres of forest 
land at Avork groAving timber. 

An obyious Away of doing this is through the extension of 
pu1)licly-0Avned forests. The Yational Forests noAv embrace 
15G million acres, chiefly in the lYestern States. They are 
to-day the largest element of stability in our AAdiole timber- 
suppiy situation because their timber Avill noA'^er be cut faster 
than it is groAvn. ScA’-eral of the States liaA^e taken admirable 
steps in the same direction. Xcw York owns nearly 2 million 
acres of State forests and State Parks, and PennsylAmnia 
oA^er 1 million acres of State forests under management, 
ifassadiusetts recently initiated a jilan for the purchase and 
immediate planting of 100,000 acres of denuded forest lands 
Avithin her borders. From every standpoint, not alone ^ of 
economic needs but of conserving wild life and affording 
greater opportunities for recreation and health to the masses 
of our people, a large extension in public forest oAAmership, 
both State and Yational, is desirable. It is manifestly im- 
possible, hoAA"eA’'er, for the jAublic to acquire alj of the forest 
lands in the country. Four-fifths of our forests are noAv in 
priAmte oAAmership, and in the nature of things a large pro- 
portion Avill necessarily remain in private oAAmership, Our 
future AAU)od supply Avill be far from adequate unless some 
definite provision is made for keeping private Avoodlands in 
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tlie continuous production of timber, on some basis equitable 
to their o-wners. 

We have been very loath in the United States, with its 
abundant natural resources, to place any restrictions upon 
the freedom of the individual in using his own proxierty. We 
have scarcely gone beyond restraints essential to xirevent an 
actual menace to one's neighbors, like a fire trap in a thickly 
settled city, or a source of disease, or failure to exterminate 
noxious insects and plants. 

The time has come to go a step further in our conception 
of the rights of the individual as compared with the interests 
of the people as a whole. Lands which contain important 
natural resources can no longer be viewed as merely the 
jiroperty of their owners, with no obligation to the welfare 
of the country at large. Kather should they be regarded, in 
a sense, as jiublic utilities. 

Put the Idle Land to Work. 

By some means or other we must see to it that forest lands 
not needed for agriculture are not allowed to lie idle but are 
kept at work growing timber. Obviously regulations im- 
posed upon timber lands must be reasonable and equitable to 
the owner ; the owner of the land can not do it all. The public 
must aid him in overcoming the hazard of forest fires, which 
often makes the growing of trees a precarious venture. The 
public must recognize that the present methods of taxing 
growing forests in many regions are equivalent to taxing a 
farm crop twice a week during the growing season and may 
largely eat up the value of the timber before it is grown to 
marketable size. With the fire hazard reduced to an insur- 
able risk, with the taxes on growing forests adjusted to a 
crop which requires 40 or 50 seasons to mature, we may right- 
fully insist that every owner of forest lands shall keep his 
land continuously in timber growth and there will be no 
practical reason why the owner of the land can not comply. 
The new principle which must be part of any adequate plan 
for nation-wide reforestation is this— require the forest owner 
to grow trees but give him fair and reasonable help in doing it. 

. ^ many points this great national problem touches the 

intere.sts of the American farmer. Agriculture is the largest 
wood-using industry of the United States. Nearly 60 per 
cent of all the wood which the country requires is used on its 
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farms, for buildings, and improvements, for barrels, boxes, 
and other containers required in marketing crops, for cord- 
wood, fencing material, and so on Probably no other 
American industry would feel so quickly or suffer so severely 
from a continued shortage of timber. 

And, on the other side, the farmers of the country taken 
together are its largest timljer owners. Farm woodlots the 
country over reach the enormous total of 1^1 million aci'es. 



File has tlie 

fou'sf 4111(1 ilx' land iinw 
lies idle and unpriv* 
du(.ti\ e 


Destructive lumbeiing has 
mined the slopes A forest 
eovci would help to regu- 
late water ruii-off and 
would suiiply timhei 


TUle Acies 

TheJ(' !-> eiiuiigh idle ciit-omu aud Iiuiued-oici land in th(‘ riiit('d Stall's tu 
glow all the timber ve need Tim answer to the toiestiy piobh'iu is not to 
use h'ss limbei, but to piotect what \\t‘ have .ind to giov nioie 

more than all the great holdings of commercial tiinberlands. 
In the States east of the Great Plains, 45 per cent of all the 
forests and 40 per cent of the merchantable timber form a 
part of farm holdings. 

The farmer is proverhiallv the most iiulcpendent of us all 
in the matter of foodstuffs; he might he equally independent 
in the matter of wood if his timber-growing lands were 
utili 2 :ed with the same care and study as his orchards or grain 
fields. The woocllot has not figured largely in the develop- 
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T he coiiberMilion of 'wild animals and birds is not a 
mere fad indulged in by those Avho have only a senti- 
mental interest in the subject. It has a much greater im- 
portance, due to values difficult to measure but none ihe less 
real. Wild game especially is often of direct economic Arabic 
to the inhabitants of a region, not only as food but also 
because of the expenditures of hunters and others attracted 
by its presence; and the recreational and educational advan- 
tages arising from an abundance of Avild life in general are 
inca]culal)le 

Millions of Hunters 

Manj^ valuable forms of Avild life hawe disappeared AAuthin 
recent ^^ears, or are noAv being threatened Avith extinction by 
the changing conditions brought about by man, especially 
by the general encroachment on their haunts accompanying 
his progressive settlement of the (‘ountry, along Avith his too 
indiscriminate use of gun and trap. Modern firearms, in- 
cluding repeating or automatic shotguns and rifles, giA^e 
the hunter an immense neAv adA^antage over the game. The 
automobile, better roads, extension of rapid transit, and 
finally the airplane, enable the hunter quickly to reach the 
most isolated places and have greatly reduced the natural 
seclusion so essential to the general Avelfare of many game 
30702 °— 21 159 
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aiiiinalte. Fiirtlieriiiore, the game laws, m maiij^ cases still 
defective, are the more easily evaded through the use of 
these means of conveyance. 

Some conception of the extent to whuh shooting is carried 
(ill may be gathered from reports received through State 
game commissions, which indicate that the number of 
licensed hunters in the United States in 1919 was 3,598,268. 
To this number may be added at least 1,500,000, representing 
I hose who, hunting on their own lands under the laws of 
(*ertain States, require no license, and others who indulge m 
this sport illegally. This makes an impressive grand total 
of more than 5,000,000 who go out with the gun every season. 

Conscrvalion Based on Facts. 

Much information has been accumulated concerning the 
various forms of animal life, but there is a steadily increas- 
ing demand for more exact knowledge of all the conditions 
affecting them, as a prerequisite to the solution of many 
problems almost vital in their bearing upon human welfare. 

The research work of the Biological Survey, involving de- 
tailed investigation of the life habits and distribution of 
native wihl animals and birds in relation to their environ- 
ment, supplies the information necessary as a basis for many 
activities along special lines relating to agriculture, and for 
the formulation of Federal game legislation and suggestions 
for adoption in State game laws and regulations. 

To maintain the game suppty, and at the same time to pro- 
vide if iDossible fair sport for the increasing number of hunt- 
ers that may confidently be expected, is one task before us. 
Fortunately appreciation of the value of our wild life and 
recognition of the importance of conserving beneficial and 
harmless species, especially of birds and mammals, have be- 
come more general during recent years, and the demand more 
insistent for the protection of game. Through the efforts of 
game protective associations and individual conservationists, 
a more enlightened public opinion is resulting in better Fed- 
eral and State laws and measures for tlieir enforcement. 
Much remains to be done, however, to enlist the interest and 
local aid uf the people everywhere, as without their coopera- 
tion the conservation of wild life becomes extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. 
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Bird Reservations and Their Occupants: 

^klallaid and pintail diicka on the Ward-Mclllienny Bud llesorve, Louisiana 
(photogiaph by H K Job, used by permission of the National Association of 
Audubon SociotK's) ; B, blown pelican, fiom photograph taken on Pelican 
Island, Flonda, the first of the national bird leseivations, established IMarch 
14, 1003 , P, white pelicans and cormoianta on the Ivlamath Lake National 
Bird Reservation, Oregon 


It lias been the practice in many States to issue hunting 
licenses for the open season to all applicants, with too little 
regard for the available game supply of any particular area. 
The hunters may far outnumber the animals hunted within a 
given section, and under such conditions the extinction of 
big game especially is inevitable. With the disappearance 
of many of the kinds which favor the rougher, moi’e inac- 
cessible places little frequented by domestic stock, the utiliza- 
tion of available forage is less complete, and valua ble natural 
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resources are wa&teiL The Biological Survey adi'ocates a 
limited license plan, based on annual estimates of game con- 
ditions in each district. This moans that the number of big- 
minie licenses issued for a gh’cn area in one season ivould 
depend upon the nnml)er of game animals ^Y]]icll it lias been 
determined in advance can be spared Proper administra- 
tion of tins sort should conserve game in the greatest numbers 
consistent- with the reasonalile demands for local grazing and 
otlier interests and obviate the necossit}" for establishing per- 
ennial closed s’casons, except on areas lieing restocked 

The Friendless Snake. 

In one particular direction any sentiment in favor of cfin- 
servation is slow to develop. The snakes have few friends 
And no doubt this is excusable, though it results from lack 
of information. The popular prejudice against snakes, be- 
ginning with the story of the (rarden of Eden and persisting 
throughout our historical period, has liecn fostered largely 
hj the potential power of certain vspecies to cause death 
through venomous bites. But the poisonous kinds arc rela- 
tively few. "While some snakes are known to be injurious, 
information concerning many species indicates that they arc 
not only harmless but even beneficial and fill an important 
place in mainUiining the natural balance. When people gen- 
erally can distinguish between the dangerous or injurious 
and tlie harmless species, the indiscriminate killing so often 
indulged in will cease. 

Prolccling Migraloiw Birds 

Game birds are recognized as one of the most valuable of 
oiir natural resources. Most of the ducks, geese, ami other 
waterfowl traverse thousands of miles in their migTations 
from the breeding gronnds in the far north to their -winter 
habitats in the south. On the way thej" stop to rest and to 
feed at many places, where, they were formerly subjected in 
both spring and fall to such systematic slaughter by hunters 
that their numbers were alarmingly diminished. The band- 
ing of birds, a feature of migration work now being de- 
veloped by the Biological Survey in cooperation with many 
interested ornithologists, to secure exact information about 
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the movements of individual biixls, has produced data that 
furnish some idea of the rate at which ducks are killed off 
by shooting. Of 240 black ducks, mallards, and blue-winged 
teals banded near Toronto, Ontario, between September 2 
and November 10, 1920, about 10 per cent had been killecl 
before December 23 of the same year. The bands were 
returned from localities extending in a general line south 
through the Mississippi Valley to near the Gulf coast, with 
outlying continental records as far east as the coast of North 
Carolina, the extreme being one from the island of Trinidad, 
British West Indies. 

The end of waterfowl shooting as a permanent sport to 
be indulged in on a large scale seemed in 1913 almost in 
sight, owing to the depleted numbers of the birds. The 
problem Avas obviously international in scope, and the efforts 
of far-sighted conseiwationists in the United States ami 
Canada finally resulted in what is knoAvn as the migratory- 
bird treaty, under which all migrant 1)irds receive certain 
protection in both countries. The constitutionality of the 
migratory-bird treaty act was jiassed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and sustained in a decision ren- 
dered April 19, 1920, a date Avhich Avill doubtless become 
memorable in the history of Avikl-bird conseiwation in Amer- 
ica. The most important features of the act prohibit spring 
shooting and the sale of migratory game birds eA^eiWAvliere 
ill the United States. 

The Biological Survey is charged vdth the administration 
of the treaty act and the regulations adopted under it, and 
although the number of Federal Avardens that it has been 
possible to employ for the purpose has left much to be de- 
sired, gratifying results are already apparent. The aetAe 
cooperation of many States and A-arious game protective 
associations and indiAuduals is tending to bring State game 
hiAA's into conformitA^ AAuth the Federal regulations; and in 
this and in many other Avays is contributing to the effectii'e- 
ness of the Avork. 

Hundreds of reports from Avidely separated parts of the 
country indicate that migi'atory wild foAvl are noAV steadily 
increasing, their numbers being unusually large, especially 
in the Mississippi Valley and the Eastern States, in NoA^em- 
ber and December, 1920. An example of the extent to which 
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Iiuntmg- under controlled conditions may be indulged in ap- 
parently without disastrous results is shown b}’- the pub- 
lished report of the State Game and Fidi Commission of 
Minnesota for the 1910 season. Of the 76,33.”) licensed small- 
game hunters m the State, -W,9-36 submitted returns indi- 
cating that 1.098,167 ducks, mainly scaups, mallards, and 
l)lue-wingcd teals, were shot, while the total of waterfowl 
killed by them alone was 1,282,881. The estimated total of 
ducks alone killed by small-game hunters was 1,804.900. As" 
each duck may be considered to have a food value of 75 cents, 
the rctuiii from those rejiorted killed was over $800,000. 
The great value of such game to the country is thus clearly 
indicated. Owing to their comparative freedom from mo- 
lestation in the spring, ducks and geese are said to linger and 
breed in many places where they had not bred for years 
previous to the passage of the Federal law. 

One of the most important breeding areas for migratory 
game birds in Xorth America is in the delta of the Athahaska 
Eii’er in Canada. Investigations were made by the Biologi- 
cal Survey during the summer of 1920 of the large marshy 
areas which here afford conditions favorable for the nesting 
of vast numbers of the vaterfoivl that migrate to the United 
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States or pass through to countries to the southward. This 
work resulted in the securing of much information required 
in the proper administration of the migratory-bird treaty act. 

Since large numbers of our ducks and other migratory 
waterfowl pass the winter in countries south of the United 
States, some of the plovers and other shorebirds reaching 
as far as Argentina and Patagonia, it has been suggested that 
migratory-bird treaties similar to that with Great Britain 
be negotiated with various Latin-Ameidean countries. In 
Mexico migratory game birds are kn^wn to have been 
slaughtered for market on a large scale, but conditions in 
that country have not favored international measures for the 
protection of birds. The rapid agricultural development 
noAv taking place in southern South America may be ex- 
pected to affect adversely our migratory birds during their 
sojourn in that region. To secure the information required 
preliminary to the suggested stex^, an assistant biologist of 
the Biological Survey was sent to Argentina and adjacent 
countries to observe the arrival of waterfowl during their 
southward migration in the summer of 1920 and to continue 
his studies of the conditions affecting these birds in various 
localities until they return northward in the spiring of 1921. 
The data obtained will fill a great gaj) in our knowledge of 
the life histories of many migratory sjiecies and will suggest 
approx3riate measures for their x^rotection. 

Aside from indiscriminate shooting, now fortunately 
checked under the treaty act, an iinx^ortant factor in the re- 
duction in numbers of waterfowl has doubtless been the cur- 
tailment, through drainage, of valuable breeding grounds. 
With the more comx:)lete settlement of our country and the 
transformation of many marshy areas into farm lands, espe- 
cially in the Western States and Canada, water birds are 
driven from their accustomed breeding x^laces. These marsh 
lands, commonly adjoining small bodies of o-pen water, also 
afford absolutely necessary resting places and feeding 
grounds for many migratory birds in general, and their 
j)reservation wherever x^ossible has become a matter of prime 
imx^ortance. Many such areas are drained under the er- 
roneous imx^ression that their value is enhanced thereby, 
when as a matter of fact they could be made to yield a larger 
return if maintained during the open season as private or 
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Mnrsh Attractive to Wild Fowl 


Dead Doi; laiki', Xoitli Dakota, typical ol nuiiiv aieas tliiougliout the 
Dinted »Stat(‘.s which should l>e piCMurccl as n'fugos loi the hi ceding watca- 
fowl and foi the hosts of Msiting rrngiants spiing and tall Xosi and eggs 
ot coot 111 the ioiegioniid 

public* shootino and fishing gTounds, and, where there is 
suBieiont cover, for the production of such valuable fur-bear- 
ing animals as muskrats, beavers, minks, skunks, and rac- 
coons. Beavers, through the building of houses and dams 
which tend to check ci-osion and to equalize the flovv^ of 
streams, are active conservators of water. A natural ice 
supply may also be harvested from imdrained marshes, and 
the underground water level may be more nearly slabilized, 
the latter an important consideration, especially m regions 
subject to long summer droughts. 

Big-Game and Bird Reservations. 

Api^i'eciation of the value of big game and bird life as a 
public asset has resulted in the creation of many national^ 
wild-life reservations in charge of the Biological Survey. 
Four of those already established are big-game preserves, TO 
are devoted to birds alone, and one is used for both big game 
and birds. In addition, the Survey is interested, in, coopera- 
tion with the Forest Service, the National Park Service, 
State game commissions, and other organizations, in prob- 
lems affecting game on the public domain. 

The national bird reservations, distributed irregularly 
from Florida to Alaska and Hawaii, with warden service at 
some of the most important places, protect from molestation 
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heron rookeries and the nesting sites of thousands of peli- 
cans, gulls, terns, ducks, and other waterfowl. The heron 
1 ‘ookeries include some of the principal remaining breeding 
places in the United States of the beautiful egret and the 
dainty snowy heron, both of Avhich have 1)een i^ersecuted 
almost to the point of extinction for their nuptial plumes, 
formerly AAudely used in millinery under the name of 
aigrettes. 

The big-game reservations administered by the Biological 
Survey in Montana, Wyoming, South Dakota, Xortli Dakota, 
and Nebraska afford protection to limited numbers of buffalo, 
elk, antelope, and deer. Of these the most notable is the 
National Bison Eange, at Moiese, Mont., where the buffalo 
heixl now numbers about 335 head. This important rem- 
nant of the former great herds is exceeded in point of size 
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Bulfalo oa tlie National Bison Eange. 


Af Suix'rb specimen of the former monaichs of the plains; i>% pait of the 
herd of 335 buffalo on their range in Montana, where they aie piotcctod by 
the l^cderal Government 
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by only t-^vo others in the United States, the hugest under 
(Government control being the Yellowstone Park herd 

Perhaps the most interesting and important of the hig- 
came reservations is the Winter Elk Eefuge, in Jackson 
Hole, Wyo The J ackson Hole region, a southern extension 
of the wonderland ineludlng the Yellowstone Xational Park, 
is traversed by the Snake River, which winds its way in 
graceful curves through a valley hemmed in ])y mountains, 


» X'ni- rm ^ B2Q608I 820634 

Ihlk on Xlieir W inter li('fiige, Wyouuim 

Idccdin^^ Iiay to elk during tlic seveie winter of 1019-20, m Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming? , Bj, part of the held of 3,500 on the refuge in !March, 1920. The 
winter care thus provided by the Government is preserving fiom otheiwise 
sure exteimmation the remnant of the countless numbers of these, the most 
majestic of deer. 
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the serrated Teton Eange towering like a wall on the western 
side. Upon the success attending the administration of this 
refuge largelj’' depends the permanence of the so-called 
southern group of elk, now numbering about 12,000 head 
and comprising the largest section of the Wyoming, or Yel- 
lowstone, elk herd. Especial interest attaches to the elk of 
the Yellowstone Park region, as they constitute the only 
really large herds of big game remaining in the United 
States; and these are mere remnants of the former herds 
whose general range was measured by the full width of the 
continent, from, Maine to California. Until recently a north- 
ern group, ranging in summer mainly within the Yellow- 
stone National Park and migrating northward, was regarded 
as the larger, but it suffered greatly from the adverse condi- 
tions of the winter of 1919-20, and in all probability will 
never again attain its former numbers. 

The elk comprising the southern group are widely scat- 
tered in summer at high elevations in the southern part of 
Yellowstone National Park and in the mountains of the 
Teton, Bridger, and Wyoming National Forests. With the 
first heavy snowfall in early winter they descend or migrate 
to lower levels, and formerly passed out into the open val- 
leys, wEere the snow was light and forage abundant. With 
the coming of settlers, however, their winter range became 
more and more restricted. Many were killed, and the sur- 
vivors have been forced to winter in the Snake Eiver drain- 
age, thousands congregating in the path of their former 
migration, in the vicinity of the winter refuge mentioned. 

Following a prolonged summer drought which curtailed 
the growth of forage throughout the region, the winter of 
1919-20 was unusually long and severe. In addition to the 
sto(‘k of hay on hand at the Winter Elk Eefuge, the State 
of Wyoming provided about 500 tons of hay and a carload of 
cottonseed-oil cake. An emergency purchase of 573 tons of 
hay by the Biological Survey in January, because of condi- 
tions which it was foreseen would become desperate, pre- 
vented disaster to the herd. Several thousand elk frequently 
congregate on the feeding ground, where they crowd close 
about the wagons from which the hay is distributed, and the 
spectacle thus presented is one long to be I’emembered by 
the fortunate visitor to the place. The cottonseed-oil cake 
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j[>ro\ed to be a particularly attractive ration, and the oidi- 
narily slij, retiring animals quickly formed the habit of ad- 
vancing with confidence to take iiieces from the hands, and 
in some instances even from the lips, of those in attendance. 
Summer range and forage for elk are still plentiful, but ad- 
ditional lands adjoining the present winter refuge arc ur- 
gently needed to furnish an adequate supply of winter feed 
and insure the permanence of the largest remaining herd of 
these splendid game animals, the most majestic of all deer 
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Crowdin^^ caiteil.v about the sled those uoimally wad animals readily lake 
cottoHsoed cake from the hands Their too close approach has somewhat 
alarmod the young lady assisting m the feeding Leek Ranch, near Jackson 
lloks tTyoming, Maudi, 1020. 


In addition to the conservation of existing big game, the 
restocking of certain areas over ivhich game has disappeared 
is a measure of obvious importance Mountain sheep, espe- 
cially, should be restored to many rugged mountainous areas 
VI here they hav c recently become extinct. IVhat may be ac- 
complished in this line is exemplified by the recent introduc- 
tion on the Sitgreaves National Forest, in Arizona, of elk 
from the 1 ellowstone. Native elk went the way of the buf- 
falo and became extinct m Arizona more than 30 years ago. 
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As a result of the transplanting of 80 animals in 1913 
through the cooperation of several Elk lodges, the Bio- 
logical Survey, the Forest Service, and the Xational Park 
Service, the elk noiv on the forest are estimated to num- 
ber betmeen 400 and oOO head. Owing to the general 
absence of agricultural interests with which elk are apt to 
conflict, this former range is admirably adapted for restock- 
ing Avith elk. A proposed refuge to be established liefore 
any hunting is permitted is now under consideration. Ihider 
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Natuial havmte in Yellowstone National Park These splendid game 
animals are now extinct in many mountainous ari^as which should bo 
restocked. (Fiom photograph by M. P Skinnei ) 

proi3er administration the elk may be expected to spread 
gradually to adjoining parts of the Mogollon Plateau and 
become a splendid addition to the game resources of the 
State and Nation, 

Big Game and Fur Bearers of Alaska. 

Conditions are more primitive in the Territory of Alaska, 
Avhere the Biological Survey has within the year been 
charged with important and pressing problems, including 
consideration of the future of the great caribou herds. 
These animals, numbering tens of thousands, are preyed ^ 
upon by the packs of wolves which follow them in their 
annual migrations, and the advent of man has become a 
very serious factor in their diminution. A most promising 
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lino of activity associnted vitli tlie c.iribou is the promotion 
of the reindeer industry. It is believed that by crossing the 
reindeer vith the larger native caribou a superior and yet 
tractable breed may be secured. Reindeer, the domesticated 
Siberian caribou, vere first introduced into Alaska in 1S92, 
and, fostered by the Bureau of Education, thriving herds 
have been built up and nov aggregate about 200.000 head 
These animals give promise of going far to make up any 
future shortage in our meat supply, and their management 
ivill residt in the utilization of millions of acres of northern 



Alaskan Reindeer Herd. 

Itemdcei weie fiist intioduced fioin Sibeiia in 189 J to piovide food and 
tiansporlation for the natives of Alaska The thriving herds now promise to 
supplement the meat supply not only ot Alaska hut of the States as well 
(Photogiaph hy Lomen Brotlieis ) 

lands largely overgrown with a lichen known as reindeer 
moss, one of the principal plants naturally fed upon hy these 
animals, especially in winter. Investigations that will lead 
to improved grazing administration and herd management 
are now in progress. 

Other Alaskan game animals now engaging the attention 
• of conservationists are the native deer and the big bears. 
The deer of southeastern Alaska haAm been indiscriminately 
killed by natAes and arc now threatened with extinction, 
but it is hoped that measures may be taken to save them. 
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The Beaver and Its Ooiiservutiou Work 

A:, Beaver dam, pend, and “ bouse ’’ on ‘branch of Mountain Creek, Yellow- 
stone National Park , beaver, from drawing by Ernest Thompson Seton , 
(7, close-up view of beavei dam, on Hoise Creek, Raimer National Forest, 
Washington The boavei is a conseivatoi of watei The dam is binlt in 
order to maintain submerged entrances to the house, the in tenor of winch 
IS above the water level. 

The great brown bears of Alaska, some of the largest in 
the world, are classed as game animals, but owing chiefly to 
their aggressiveness opinions differ as to whether they should 
be afforded any jirotection. 

The conservation of land fur-bearing animals is, if pos- 
sible, more difficult than that of most game. Fur bearers of 
Alaska, particularly foxes and martens, have been seriously 
depleted in numbers during the past few seasons, owing to 
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the apparent periodical scarcity of certain of the birds and 
the rabliits upon which these animals normall}" feed, and 
to the fa(*t that higli prices i:>aid for fur have greatly stimu- 
lated trap 2 :)ing actirities. The former circumstance affords 
another examtile of the comjilicated relationshi 2 :>s existing 
in nature. Plans for the better jirotection of fur-beanng 
animals are being formulated and executed, and less jicr- 
sistent trajijDing due to falling jirices for the fur is favoring 
the increase of fur bearers in Alaska. Fur farming, par- 
ticularly fox farming, seems destined to become an im- 
liortant industry in Alaska as well as in the various States. 
The conservation of land fur-bearing animals, upon which a 
trade representing many millions of dollars is based, is re- 
ceiving the especial attention of the Biological Survey, with 
the object of fostering the rearing of these animals in semi- 
domestication or under jiartially controlled conditions. Ex- 
periments and practical studies, some in Alaska, but most of 
them in the States, have been initiated regarding foxes, 
fishers, martens, minks, skuidcs, raccoons, beavers, and musk- 
rats. 

The conservation of wild animal life, intimately bound 
up with the conservation of natural resources in general, 
has become a necessity. The alternative would transform 
our country into a land as barren of natural interest as some 
of the waste parts of the Old World and stripped of ma- 
terial assets which should contrilnite immeasurably to our 
wealth, comfort, and well-being. 





PIG PARASITES 
'AND THUMPS ' 


By B 11. 11 axso:m, 

Chiei, Zooloyiial JJaL^noii, Bid can ol A}ih}ial Industf y. 

A ten day tour tlirougli the body, from the intestine 
to the lungs and back again, is the strange trip taken 
during its early life by the common intestinal roundworm 
of the pig. The recent discovery of this habit of the young 
parasite has led to another interesting discoveiy, that if 
many of the worms go on tlieir travels at the same time, the 
result to tlie animal whose lungs are thus invaded is often 
disastrous. The roundworm in question, which bears the 
name of A scar 11=^ hwiiricoldcs^ is one of the most injurious 
parasites of pigs and has long been recognized by swine 
breeders as a troublesome pest, causing digestive troubles, 
interfering with growth, and impairing health, especially in 
young animals. It is also of common occurrence in human 
beings, particularly children. 

Eggs Hard to Spoil. 

The adult worms {fig. 1 , A) live in the small intestine. The 
female, measuring when full growm a foot or more in length, 
produces millions of eggs of microscopic size, which pass out 
of the body of the infested pig or human being in the 
intestinal excreta. These eggs are jrrovided wdth thick, im- 
permeable shells and are endowed with remarkable vitalitj", 
so that they can withstand severe cold, dryness, and most 
chemical disinfectants. Thej’^ have been, known to remain 
alive as long as five years. 

I^Tien the eggs reach the outer w^oiid they are in an 
early stage of development and are not infectious if taken 
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into tlie body of a i^ig or a human being (B.o- l B) Tn n 
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Pig Parasites and Thumps. 

Taking a Trip and Growing. 

Formerl3" it -was supposed that the worm after hatching 
simplj" settled down in the intestine and continued its de- 
relopment, but as a result of recent investigations by Lieut. 
Col. Stewart, of the Indian Medical Service, hy Prof. Yo- 
shida. of Osaka University, Japan, and bj" ilr. Foster and 
the writer, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, it is now 
known that the young parasite makes a circular tour — a sort 
of home-seeker's trip — through the bodj^ of the pig. .Vfter 
hatching, the tmung worm, which at this time measures less 
than one one-hundredth of an inch in length, promptly 
leaves the intestine, gets into the blood vessels, and is carried 
first to the liver and then to the lungs (fig 2), passing 
through the heart on the wa^^ In the lungs it spends a 
number of daj-s, but soon passes up the windpipe into the 
pharynx and then down the esophagus or gullet into the 
stomach and at last into the small intestine. This loiirnc}’- 



The Parasite in a Lung. 

Pig. 2 ■ — Young intestinal -worm, in lung one week after infection. Highly 

magnified 
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from tlie intesitine to the lungs and again into the intestine 
iisuallr requires about 10 claj's. Mean^rhile the woi'm has 
groTTii considerably, and -whon it leaves the lungs and re- 
turns to the intestine it is nearly ten times as long as ivheii 
it first hatched, although it is still too small to be seen ivith- 
oiit a microscope, and has yet to undergo an enormous 
growth before it ft fully developed. It reaches maturity in 
about two and one-half mo'nths, including the time spent on 
its journey to the lungs and back again into the intestine. 

“ Thumps.” 

In passing through the lungs the young worms cause small 
hemorrhages, and if numerous they give rise to jmeumonia, 
which may prove fatal. Moreover, it has been observed 
that iiigs which survive the stage of lung infection often 
fail to groAv and develof) properly, and remain small, stunted, 
and unprofitable (fig. 3). The symptoms shown by pigs 
whose lungs have been invaded by these worms are com- 
monly known as “thumps.” There are other causes of 
“thumps,” which is a term loosely applied to almost any 
condition in pigs in ivliich there is difficult breathing, but 
ini'asion of the lungs by young intestinal roundworms is one 
of the most frequent causes. Similar disturbances of respira- 
tion occur ill human beings in the early stage of roundAvorm 
infection, and it is probable that some of the obscure lung 
troubles of children will be found to hai'o the same basis as 
parasitic “ thunijis ” in pigs. 

Pigs as they become older become more resistant to infec- 
tion bj'^ the intestinal roundworm and also are less likely to 
suffer seriously from the lung stage of the parasite. 

How to Prevent Losses. 

The newly discovered facts that have been mentioned not 
onlj" show that the common intestinal roun<hvorm is a more 
dangerous parasite than formerl3' supposed, but also help to 
show^ how the damage it does maj' be avoided 

Because of its great prevalence among hogs, and because 
its eggs in hog yards and pastures are so long-lived, com- 
plete eradication of the parasite is a difficult matter and not 
likely to be accomplished on most farms. It is readily pos- 
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sible, however, to manage in such a way as to eliminate the 
serious losses that often occur as a result of Asearis infec- 
tion. In short, the problem resolves itself largely into that 
of proper protection to young pigs until they have reached 
an age at which they are no longer likely to suffer serious 
injury even though they become infected. 

Accordingly, clean and sanitary farrowing pens should lie 
provided, into which the sows are ])la(‘e<l a few days before 
farrowing. ]\Iud and dirt from long-used hog yards and 
wallows, likely to be heavily laden with infeclious Asccfri'^ 



Gro\\tIi Is Stuuled by Farasires 

Pig. 3. — Three pigs about 4 moiitlas old fiom the same herd The two small 
pigs, weighing 12 and 15 pounds each, show the effects of seveie Ascaris 
infestation. The laige pig, which has escaped .serious injury by Asmns^ 
weighs 00 pounds, ii, Thre<'‘ pigs from the same litter, about 4 months old. 
When a few wrecks old the small pig in the middle was artificially infected 
with AscariB eggs, as a result of which it passed through an attack of 
thumps. Oiiginally of about the same weight as either of the other two, 
this pig, though kept with the otheis on the same feed, failed 1o giow as 
well At the time the picture was taken the small pig w^eighed 45 pounds 
and the .large pigs 100 pounds each. 
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sliouid he cleaned from the skin, especially from the 
udder, before the sows enter the farrowing pens. 

From the farrowing pens the sows and pigs are trans- 
ferred to fields or pastures that are as free as possible from 
infeetioiK and until the pigs are about ?> months old 
are rigidly excluded from permanent hog yards and pastures 
and other places likely to be badly contaminated with the 
droppings of hogs. 

Essentially the plan consists in providing a clean place 
for farrowing and in excluding young pigs from polluted 
pens and pastures It has been tried with excellent results 
on a number of farms in the Middle West. On some of 
them, where formerly a considerable percentage of the pig 
crop was lost, there have been practically no losses since this 
simple plan of sanitation was adopted. From the expe- 
rience gained in the practical tests that have lieen made of 
improving the sanitary conditions under which pigs are 
reared, liased upon our newer knowledge of the intestinal 
roundworm, ills evident that with comparatively little effort, 
understanding]}' applied, on the part of the swine raisers, 
tremendous savings can be made in the pork production of 
the Nation, and added security given to an industry from 
which already much of the hazard has been removed by the 
application of the results of investigation of other swine 
diseases. 

Thus, in this instance, as in many others, scientific research 
has pointed the way toward the elimination of destructive 
waste from disease among live stock as well as among human 
beings, and lias again demonstrated its importance as a factor 
in agricultural progress. 




By J. AYakPvIcx Smith, 

Mctcoi oloffnt. Weather Bmeati 

‘Well, DuueomLt', how -will be the VwMtlK'i *■' " 

“ Sii, it look'^ cloudy altogether, 

And coming across oui Houghton Green, 

I stopped and talked with old Franh Beane 
While ue stood Ihme, sii. old Jan Swam 
Went by and said he kiio'wed ‘’tuould rain’, 

The next that came uas Master Hum, 

And he declared he knew it wouldn’t 
And thin I mot \\ith IWrmcr Blow, 
lie plainly said ho didn’t know — 

So, su, uhen doctors disagree, 

Who s to di'cide it, you or me’’'” 

I S THEEE any place in this country where the first and 
often the chief subject of conversation wherever neigh- 
])ors meet is not the weather? Perhaps in those regions 
where the sun shines during most days, and where rain sel- 
dom falls ; but assuredly not where the change from fair to 
foul is frequent and where the mercury has to run far up 
and down the glass to keep up with the changes of tem- 
perature. 

With farmers the topic is a favorite one, and the reason is 
plain and practical. An extra quarter of an inch of rain at 
the right time may add thousands of bushels to the corn 
planter's harvest ; a few degrees lower temperature may put 
a lot of extra money into the potato grower’s pocket. The 
way the wind blows is sometimes more important than the 
cost of farm labor. Crop yields are controlled by the amount 
of sunshine, rainfall, and heat received, and all farm opera- 
tions are fostered or hindered by the prevailing Aveather. 

ISl 
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The weutlier is a source of anxiety from the time of prepa- 
ration of the soil for seed until the last harvest is gathei:e(L 
And even then the producer's worry is not over, because the 
weather may hinder the movement of his wagon or truck 
to the freight station, or of the train or boat or truck fleet 
to the large centers of distribution. 

When the meteorological work of the Arm^^ Signal Corps 
was transferred to the Weather Bureau, Deiiartment of 
Agriculture, on July 1, 1891, the duties of the service were 
designated for the benefit of agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation.'’ As such a large percentage of commerce and 
navigation consists of products from farms and orchards, 
the agriculturist is vitally interested in all phases of the 
work of the Weather Bureau. 

The \Vcalher Twice a Day. 

Every morning and evening at 8 o’clock (Toth meridian 
time) work speeds up at 200 different weather stations in 
the United States as observations are made of the wind and 
weather, air pressure and temperature, clouds, humidity, and 
rainfall during the preceding 12 hours. Within 5- minutes 
after these observations are made, a telegraph message, in 
code, giving all the essential weather facts, is filed at each 
local telegraph office, and by an ingenious circuit ” system, 
is transmitted within 30 minutes after the instruments are 
read to the central office at Washington and to about 180 
other important Weather Bureau offices in various parts of 
the country. 

Trained men take these telegrams as fast as they come 
into the district forecaster’s office and chart the information 
they contain on outline maps of the United States, so that bv 
the time the last message is received the forecaster has a 
complete picture of the weather as recorded at practically 
the same moment over the entire United States: In addi- 
tion, reports are received from stations in the West Indies, 
northern South America, Central America, Canada, Alaska^ 
Bermuda, the Azores, aiid from a few places in Europe and 
Asia. Xo other country covers so wide a territory in the 
daily information spread before the weather forecaster. 
With this information and with the maps made 12, 24, 80, and 
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ID the weather man “hit it” to-day? Well, 
maybe not to-day, but did you know that the 
daily forecasts are 88.4 per cent accurate? 

And that no big storms have occurred along 
the coasts and Great Lakes for years without 
warnings 12 to 24 hours in advance? 

How are the roads to market to-day, muddy, 
snow-fiiled, frozen, washouts, or good? 

Is the tempei'ature down the line safe for 
shipping produce to-day? 

Will next week be good haying weather? 

Will the orchard heaters be needed to-night? 

How high is the river to-day? 

Will it be safe to spray to-morrow? 

I want to cut my seed crop to-morrow: How 
’bout it, Mr. Weather Man? 

The Weather Bureau has the answer. Its fore- 
casts are scientific — not superstitions or guess- 
work. 

This article tells how the Weather Bureau 
serves you right. 


48 hours before, the forecaster can trace the movements of 
storms, cold or hot waves, fair weather areas, and the like, as 
they move across the country. 

Twice-daily weather forecasts are made by the district 
forecasters at "Washington, Chicago, Denver, Xew Orleans, 
and San Francisco for each State in the groups of States 
surrounding their stations. The morning forecasts are made 
at about 9 a. m. (eastern time), and cover the probable con- 
ditions for the next 3G hours. These forecasts are promptly 
telegi'aphed to about 1,600 distributing points, whence they 
are further disseminated by telegraph, telephone, wireless, 
and mail. They reach nearly 100,000 addresses by mail, and 
ai^e available to more than 5,500,000 telephone subscribers 
within one hour after the time of issue. These are the fore- 
casts that are published in the afternoon newspapers, and 
they aid a multitude of people to prepare for favorable or un- 
favorable weather during the coming night and following 
day. 

Many thousands of persons never think of starting out on 
a trip, or of taking up any important work, without first 
consulting the daily weather forecast. Shippers of perish- 
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able products in most of our important cities delay tlieir 
daily sliipments until they know from the forecast what tem- 
perature to expect, and can judge how to prepare their goods 
for it. High temperatures are detrimental to certain com- 
modities, and low temperatures may harm or destroy others. 
During the harvesting season, especially, a large number 
of farmers use these forecasts in planning their work for the 
afternoon or next day. 



wind and -show that it blown spirally inward toward areas ol low pressure, 
and oulwaid trom aieas o.i high, prdssuri* 

Figures 1 and 2 show typical weather maps for two suc- 
cessive days and illustrate the usual movement of weather 
changes toward the East in this latitude. The twice-daily 
maps are the basis of all weather forecasts. Evening fore- 
casts are made at about 9 p. m., covering the next two days, 
and are published in the morning papers throughout the 
country. 

Will It Be Fair and Warm Next Week? 

Is it going to be cool and rainy next week or warm and 
dry? Or will it be a period of showers and sunshine? Such 
questions and kindred ones are often in the mind of the 
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farmer as lie plans liis work for the week ahead during the 
growing season. He is concerned with the general state of 
the weather in this case rather than what will happen in the 
next 36 hours. For instance, will it be a particularly favor- 
able time to cultivate certain crops? The right answer may 
mean both easier and lietter cultivation and in turn more 
money in the farm pocketbook. 

Forecasts are made each Saturday for the six days begin- 
ning the following ilonday. Tliey are made for nine sepa- 



Fig 2, — Twenty-four hours later than figure 1, December 1C, 1893. The storm 
eentei has moved to the lower Lake region. The dotted temi^ei alure lines 
are shown on this map and indicate the influence of wind direction on the 
temperature 

rate districts and, necessarily, are couched in general terms. 
They are immediately telegraphed to certain designated 
centers, where they are further disseminated by telegraph, 
telephone, mail, and through the press. 

Flying Weather. 

For many years the daily weather forecasts have been 
made for activities on the surface of the land and for the 
benefit of those who travel the surface of the waters. The 
recent phenomenal development of the navigation of the air 
now makes it imperative that the condition and movement 
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oi the atmosphere above the land and water be anticipated; 
so the lYeather Bureau issues twice-daily forecasts of fly- 
ing'' weather for 13 aviation zones in the United States. 
These give visibility, kind and height of clouds, wind at 
various elevations, and other information to help the aero- 
naut la 3 ' his course and choose his altitude. 

Observations on which forecasts of upper-air conditions 
are based are made twice daily at 25 pilot-balloon stations, 
and once daily at 6 kite stations. The reports from pilot- 
balloon observations show the wind direction and velocity, 
not only at the surface of the ground but at 250, 500, 1,000, 
1,500, 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 meters above the surface. They 
also give the height and movement of clouds. The kite sta- 
tions show pressure, humidity, and temperature at various 
elevations, in addition to wind direction and velocity. Oc- 
casionally observations show a wind at a moderate elevation 
blowing in exactly the opposite direction from that near the 
surface. The aerial mail going from New York to Chicago, 
for example, may find a favorable wind from the east at 
500 meters elevation, while at the same time the mail from 
Chicago to New York may find a high west wind at 1,500 
meters. 

Fire Weather. 

Another comparatively new feature of the work of the 
Y'eather Bureau is the forecasting of conditions favorable 
for the inception and spread of forest fires, so that forest 
oificeis may make plans ahead for a hard fight against this 
enemy of the forest. 

Keeping Ahead of the Frost. 

One cold night is sometimes enough to ruin a crop of 
fimit worth thousands of dollars. In such a case the 
orchardist is not content in these days to fold his hands and 
let the weather have its way. He recognizes, to be sure, that 
one can not warm up all outdoors ; but it is possible to warm 
up a considerable slice of outdoors, enough to save his fruit, 
and so he invests in heaters and relies on the Weather Bureau 
to tell him when to stoke up. The protection of fruit, truck, 
tobacco, and alfalfa seed from late spring or early fall frosts 
is receiving more and more attention and the Weather Bureau 
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is doing its part in regions where the endeavor is made to 
protect crops from cold issuing detailed and definite frost 
warnings and minimum temperature forecasts. 

The protection of citrus fruits against winter cold is neces- 
sary and highl}^ i:>rofitable in most sections where these 


crops are g r o w n . 
The annual fruit 
crop in the Pomona 
district of southern 
California is val- 
ued at fully $ 175 - 
000,000, and the 
saving in one year 
by orchard heating 
may be not less than 
$1,000,000. In one 
40 -a ere orange 
grove at Clare- 
mont, Calif., there 
was an estimated 
loss by low tem- 
perature of $10,000 
worth of fruit in 
the two seasons 
prior to 1913, and 
$25,000 worth of 
fruit in 1913. In 
addition, so many 
of the trees were so 
severely damaged 
that they bore 



greatly reduced S -TalKstack down-draft oU boaters in a 

^ citrus 01 dial d These burn with yery little 

crops during the smoke. The Ioavct part of the stack beconu's red 


next several years. operation 

The orchard was fully equipped wuth oil heaters in November 
and December, 1913, at a total expense of $3,067, and the loss 
by frost since that time, including the severe season of 
1918-19, has been negligible. The average annual cost for 
heating per acre for the four years following installation, 
including the interest on the investment, was $26.56, or only 
4 per cent of the loss sustained in the year previous to the 
installation of the heaters. 
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Tlie cost of protection on a i:J2()-acre lemon orchard in 
southern California for the six years from 1013 to 1918, in- 
clusive. was 813.15 per acre. This included labor, oil, depre- 
ciation. and interest on the equipment. The lemon crop from 
this groi'e in 1913, a season when the citrus crop in man}' 
parts of southern California was practically a total loss and 
tlioiisands of trees were killed outright, brought $731:, 31 8 
f. 0 . b. California, or an average of $3,338 per acre. If the 
heating was instrumental in saving only one-fourth of the 
crop in 1913, this saving would pay the entire expense of 
heating for over CO years. 



Fig 4 — Tlie Califoinia Oil H(Mter in an Orange Grove. 


The value of the citrus crop in California for the year 
ending August 31, 1920, is estimated to be $81,200,000. There 
are few sections of the State not subject to frost damage 
some time during most winters ; hence, forecasts of damaging 
temperatures are of vital importance to its fruit industry. 

The Weather Bureau has had a special representative in 
the Pomona district for several winters to study the tem- 
perature distribution, air drainage, other weather conditions, 
and tlie results of heating, so that more detailed and exact 
minimum temperature forecasts could be made. This official 
has performed similar duties in the deciduous orchards in 
the Rogue River Valley in Oregon, with results shown in 
the following quotation from a letter from Medford: “This 
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work has saved our fruit growers literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of fruit/' 

Cold Waves and Heavy Sno\v. 

Warnings of sudden and destructive falls in temiierature 
are issued from 24 to 48 hours in advance of the drop in 
temperature, and the information is widely disseminated by 
telegraph, telephone, mail, and flag display. The warnings 



A Popular Type of Oil Orchaivl Heater m Operation. 

Fig. o — The burning surface can be regulated by the sliding cover. About 
100 to the acre should be used on severe nights 


issued for a single cold wave of exceptional severity and 
extent resulted in saving over $3,500,000 through the pro- 
tection of property from injury or destruction. 

When cold- wave warnings are issued, transportation com- 
lianies protect goods in transit; florists and warehouse and 
greenhouse men take necessary precautions; water pipes are 
protected in towns and cities; cement work is delayed or 
cared for, and winter truck and citrus fruits are protected. 

Heavy snow warnings aid railroad, interiirban, and city 
officials to take extra precaution to keep the interruption of 
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traffic at a liiininimn; stock are kept near shelter and the 
feeding sheds : extra effort is made in advance to keep motor- 
truck roads open ; and all outside work is governed accord- 
ingly. Large hardware firms take steps to ascertain whether 
the distributing liouses have a sufficient stock of snow shovels, 
and the like, on hand. 

Blizzards on the Ranges. 

The stock growers over the great range States of the West 
are vitally interested in cold waves, heavy snows, high winds, 
and storms locally’’ known as ^'blizzards.’’ The Weather 
Bureau recognizes this and issues warmings of these unfavor- 
able conditions for stock. These warnings are widely dis- 
tributed by telegraph and telephone to large centers, but 
the further dissemination must devolve on the people in- 
terested. The iiroblem has been largely solved in the State 
of Missouri ])y telegraphing the warnings to one central 
point in each county, at which place arrangements are made 
to telephone information of the warnings to each community 
interested. When a warning is received the cattle or sheep 
men on the great western ranges arrange to graze their stock 
near shelter, or in such a direction from shelter that the 
stock will drift toward it when the anticipated wind comes. 

A modification of this service is the sheep-shearing and 
lambing forecasts and warnings. In early shearing and 
lambing districts shearing is delayed, or newly shorn sheep 
and ewes with young lambs are kept near suitable shelter, 
such as coulees, where they will receive protection from the 
wind when cold rains are expected 

Fruit Pests and Rainy Weather. 

The value of the western New York apple crop averages 
about $12,000,000 a year, and the value of other fruit in the 
district is $6,000,000. The importance of protection from 
insect and fungous diseases in this district by spraying is 
well shown by the results of one test case, where by spray- 
ing at the proper time the value of the crop was increased 
$126 per acre, while the expense of spraying was only $6.77 
per acre. It is estimated that $500,000 are spent in spray- 
ing each year, witli a resulting, increase in the value of the 
fruit of $6,000,000. 
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It lias been found that to protect against apple-scab, as 
well as other fungous diseases, the spra}-^ must be api)lied be- 
fore a siiell of rainy weather. Because of the size of many 
of the orchards, it takes from two to three da 3 "s to apply the 
spray. Spray sjiecialists were called in to advise the or- 
chardists when to apply the different spraj's, and thej", in 
turn, called on the Weather Bureau for forecasts of spells 
of rainy weather far enough in advance to apph^ the spra}" 
during the fair weather intervening. As the regular daily 
weather forecasts are made for onlv 36 to 18 hours in ad- 
vance, it became necessarj- for the bureau to inaugurate a 
special forecast service for fruit spra^dng. In 1919 a spe- 
cial representative of the bureau was located at Rochester, 
A. Y., near the center of the fruit-growing district This 
official kept in touch with the advance of the season and con- 
ferred with the spray specialists, while the special Aveatlier 
forecasts Avere made by the district forecaster at Washington, 
I). C. As funds Avere not available for the detail of a special 
representatiA^e of the bureau in 1920, the duties Avere assigned 
to the official in charge of the Weather Bureau office at 
Rochester, to whom the forecasts AA^ere telegraphed each even- 
ing. The sprajdng sjiecialists located in Rochester c onferred 
Avith this official on receipt of the forecasts, and Avhenever 
rain Avas forecast instructions AA^ere gii'-en to start spraAung. 
A complete system for the immediate distribution of these 
Avarnings Avas inaugurated, so that practicall}" OA^eiy fruit 
groAver in six or seven counties receiA^'ed them early the next 
morning, and could at once start his campaign against fruit 
diseases. The plan was so successful that it was carried into 
the Hudson Valley fruit district of New York, and into 
loAver Michigan, in 1920. 

The fruit groAvers of the Yakima Valley of Washington, 
Avhere damage by codling moth amounted to $2,000,000 in 
1918, and other fruit growers, are asking for a similar serv- 
ice. This is a new demand on the Weather Bureau Avhich 
Avill be met as fast as the appropriations allow. 

River and Flood Warnings. 

The flood- Avarning system of the Weather Bureau is of 
long standing in the large river valleys* and it is not unusual 
to predict river heights in the lower Mississippi Valley to 
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■\YitIiiii u few tenths of a foot several weeks in advance. The 
flood warnings may be only a few days or hours in advance 
in some of the smaller valleys, but these allow for the driv> 
ing out of stock, the protection of merchandise, or the mov- 
ing* of people to places of safety 
During the unprecedented flood in Ohio in March, 1918, 
the wires went down so quickly after the excessive rains 
started that warnings could be given little distribution in 
the western portion of the ^State, and many lives were lost 
in Dayt(3n. Hamilton, Columbus, Delaw^are, and other cities. 
A warning reached the iluskingum Valley, however, in the 
eastern portion of the State, and onh^ two lives were lost at 
Zanesville, where the river was over lo feet higher than ever 
before known: no lives were lost in the valley south of that 
city. 


Alfalfa Harvest Forecasts and Seed Warnings. 

Forecasts of weather favorable for alfalfa harvest are 
videly distributed in the West, particularly in Oklahoma, 
where 2,000 or more growers receive the forecasts through the 


Fig. (j — Tlie Flooding of Agricailtural Territorv Periods oi 

High Water 
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local agents of the Extension Service. A much more exten- 
sive distribution of this information is possible in many 
districts. 

A rather limited, but important, frost-warning service for 
alfalfa-seed growers is in operation in Utah. Seed is largely 
grown from the second crop, and if the season is late the 
harvest and fall frost periods come close together. As the 
seed crop increases in value at the rate of about $5 a day for 
each acre of seed when nearing maturity, the growers let the 
seed stand as long as possible. When temperatures low 
enough to cause damage are predicted by the Weather 
Bureau, it is not unusual for the seed growers to run their 
cutting machines most of the night. 

In two sections of Millard County, Utah, in the fall of 
1918, fully oOO acres of seed were cut after receipt of the 
warnings, at an aA^erage saAung of 829 to S30 per acre. Re- 
ports from two groAvers stated tliat they had saA’ed not less 
than $2,000 by information furnished by the Weather 
Bureau as to frost. 


Sugar-Cane Harvest. 

A similar condition obtains in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. The sugar content of the cane increases rapidly in the 
late fall, and cane is left standing until Avarnings of damag- 
ing temperatures are receiA^ed; then eA^ery available man is 
set to AAundrowing cane, and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars Avorth of cane may be cut in the 24 hours following the 
^ receipt of a cold-waA^e warning. 

Rain and Raisin Drying. 

In the great raisin-grape growing district in central Cali- 
fornia, the drying is clone in trays in the open air. Great 
loss Avould result if rain should fall on the partially dried 
fruit ; hence when rain is expected the information is imme- 
diately spread throughout the valley by telephone and tele- 
graph, and every available person is set to stacking the trays. 
The schools may be closed and the children be pressed into 
serAuce, and woe betide the unfortunate hobo caught in the 
district who has a disinclination to get acquainted with work. 

30702®~ybk 1920 13 
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Mountain Snowfall. 

Mountain snowfall stations are maintained in the western 
mountains in cooperation with the Forest Service, and make 
it possible to show the accumulation of snow for spring and 
summer irrigation in the agricultural valleys. 

Storm and Hurricane Warnings. 

Scores of other instances might be mentioned of the use 
made of the regular and special forecasts and warnings 
issued by the Weather Bureau, that show the far-reaching 
value of this information that so many people have come to 
take as a matter of course. 

The warnings of storms and hurricanes along the coast 
must not be overlooked, however, as this service is probably 
the most important from a money and life-saving point of 
view in operation by any Government bureau. 

Storm warnings are displayed in every port and haihor 
of any considerable importance along the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf coasts, as Tvell as along the shores of the Great 
Lakes. This warning service is so nearly perfect that 
scarcely a storm of marked intensity has occurred for years 
for which ample warning has not been given from 12 to 24 
hours in advance. 

The sailings of the immense number of vessels engaged in 
our ocean and lak^ traffic are largely determined by these 
warnings, and those displayed for a single hurricane are 
known to have detained in 23ort on our Atlantic coast vessels 
valued, with their cargoes, at over $30,000,000. 

An increased number of reports from West Indian sta- 
tions and from ocean craft of all kinds, and the hoped-for 
inauguration of a number of aerological stations in the 
Tropics, will make it possible to follow the tracks of the 
terrible tropical hurricanes more closely, and determine 
further in advance just where they will strike the coast line. 

Special Reports for Cotton and Cereal Regions. 

In addition to the weather maps, and forecasts and warn- 
ings, the Weather Bureau maintains a daily reporting 
service, especially in the interests of agriculture. 
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Eepoiis of the rainfall and lii^lie.st and lowest temper- 
atures during the preceding 24 hours are telegraphed each 
morning during the growing season from 187 special sta- 
tions in the IG princijial grain States Daily bulletins, 
giving the data in detail in the immediate district, and a 
general summary of the weather over the whole area, are 
published at 19 different points. 

This service is maintained for the benefit of those inter- 
ested in the cereal crops in the United States and gives 
each day accurate information as to prevailing weather 
throughout the sections where these crops are principally 
grown. 

A similar service is maintained in the interest of the 
cotton grovv^ers in the South. Reports are received each 
morning from about 200 different j)oints in the 11 principal 
cotton States, and daily bulletins are issued at 2G central 
points. These give exact information of the temperature 
and rainfall in all parts of the cotton belt during the pre- 
ceding 24 hours. 

Highways Weather Service. 

Ill the winter* of 1917-18, when the war made necessary the 
inauguration of extensive motor truck lines, the Weather 
Bureau began reports of snowfall, and snow probability, 
along the Lincoln Highway east of Pittsburgh. This was 
found so valuable that requests came from other districts, 
not alone for reports in winter but in the summer as well ; 
hence, what was expected to be a winter service over limited 
areas has developed into an important all-tlie-year service 
over a large part of the country. Prompt information as to 
the effect of rain on the great highways, in the Middle West 
especially, is of the greatest value to automobilists and motor 
truck operators, but of no less value to the farmer who 
wishes to get his crops to market. A lack of available funds 
has made it impossible to extend this very popular highways 
service as rapidly as desired, although bulletins are being 
issued at about 50 stations in 30 States. 

Weekly Weather and Crop Reports. 

A report is published each Wednesday at New Orleans, 
La., which shows the weather during the preceding week, in 
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detail, and its effect on crops and farm operations in the 
South. A similar bulletin is issued at Chicago covering the 
principal grain-growing States. At the same time bulletins 
are published in each State covering the weather and its 
effect in that State. 

The National Weather and Crop Bulletin is published at 
the Central Office, covering the "whole United States. It 
shows the temperature, rainfall, and sunshine, by means of 
charts, during the week ending Tuesday, and their effect on 
all the principal crops in every part of the countrj^ By 
following these reports from week to week, it is easy to see 
when the weather has been favorable or unfavorable for crop 
development or farm work. 

Similar bulletins in the great grazing districts of the 
West show whether ranges are snow-covered, where the rain- 
fall has been ample, or deficient, and whether the ranges are 
in good or poor condition. 

Studying the Air and Sunlight. 

No sciences make i^eal jirogress unless research is carried 
along with routine work. The science of meteorology needs 
to develop several lines of research to make its work of the 
most value to agriculture, navigation, and commerce. 

Soon we must add to our knowledge of the physics and 
dynamics of the upper air to aid in making aviation fore- 
casts, as well as to improve the regular daily forecasts for 
other interests. Some of the aerological stations use kites 
that carry meteorological instruments to heights of from 1 
to 3 miles usually, although, in a few cases, an altitude of 
over 4 miles has been attained. 

Eubber pilot-balloons are used to determine wind direc- 
tion and velocity at moderate elevations above the earth. 
When observations of pressure, temperature, and moisture, 
in addition to wind, at very great heights are desired, how- 
ever, they are made by sounding balloons, carrying light 
meteorological instruments. It is not uncommon for these 
balloons to reach heights well above 10 miles, and they have 
gone slightly higher than 20 miles above the surface of the 
earth. 

It is known that the temperature falls fairly steadily to 
70 or 80 F. below zero at about 8 miles, while at greater 
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heights there is very little variutioii in temperature; that 
the pressure at 20 miles is onh" about one-sixteenth of what it 
is at the surface of the ocean, and that the wind velocity’ is 
sometimes 100 to 200 miles per hour at no very great eleva- 
tion ; one record of 18o miles was recentlv obseiu'ed at 
slightly above 4 miles. 

This is a line of investigation demanding no great ex- 
penditure of money, but veiw promising in results. A com- 
plete knowledge of shifting and variable great air currents, 
the differences in the moisture content of the upper air. and 
the variations m temperature promises to aid materially in 
aviation and daily weather forecasts. 

All life on our earth, and likewise all weather changes, 
are dependent on energ}- received from the sun. The rate 
at which this energy is received varies with geographical 
position, with the season of the year, and from daj’ to clay, 
with the state of the atmosphere. In other words, the in- 
tensity of sunshine, as well as its duration, varies with 
geographical iDosition, and from daj" to clay. 

The most noticeable effects of the variations in solar radia- 
tion are the zonal and seasonal variations in air temperature 
and in vegetation; and these latter are closely associated 
with human existence and comfort 

Delicate apparatus is maintained by the Weather Bureau 
at a number of points to measure and record the intensity 
of the radiation received from the sun. The correlation of 
these records with the development of plant and animal life, 
as well as with weather changes, remains to be worked out. 

Investigations are conducted in certain arid and semiarid 
regions of the West for the purpose of determining the loss 
of storage wmter by evaporation. These results are of direct 
value to engineers in jilanning city water supply systems and 
water and irrigation reservoirs. 

The Climate. 

The Climatological Division of the Weather Bureau has 
a vast accumulation of data for showing the climate in all 
parts of the country. These data are from the regular 
Weather Bureau stations, some of which have been in opera- 
tion nearly 50 years, as well as from some 5,000 cooperative 
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or voluntary observers. Some of the latter represent more 
than 50 years of carefulj conscientious eJEfort on the part of 
men whose ambition has been to determine the climate of 
their locations. 

The outfit of a cooperative observer consists of a rain 
gauge and standard thermometers, as shown by figure 7. 
From the data accumulated, engineers can determine the 
probable water supply and possible i^ower over watersheds ; 
the farmer can determine the average temperature and pre- 
ciiDitatioin as well as the probable frost dates in their i*ela- 
tion to types of farming and farm operations; prospective 
purchasers need not be in ignorance of climatic conditions 
in (to them) new ventures; and the investigator can de- 
termine the climatic distribution of crops, and the effect of 
the weather on their yield. 

Bulletins are published each month showing the precipi- 
tation and highest and lowest temperatures at each station 
every day of the month, as well as the total precipitation 
and the temperature averages and their 
comparison with the normals for the 
month. 

Climate and Crops. 

The climate determines 
the distribution of vegeta- 
tion, types of farming, and 
proper farm operations. 
These factors have been 
studied, and the whole 
globe can be divided into 
broad general bands, or dis- 
tricts, where particular 
crops dominate, because of 
climatic conditions. It is 
climate, for example, that 
causes over 75 per cent of 
the cultivated land in the 
Southern States to be given 
______ intertilled crops, while 

Fig, 7 — A cooperative weather oh- cent of the culti- 

seiver’s eianipment Maximum and Vated land in the Northwest 
minimum thermometers in a lattice- 

woik fcheltei, and a standard S-ineh devoted to broadcast 
ram gauge. crOpS. 
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Climate is responsible for a harvest value of $10 to over 
$20 per acre from crops in parts of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Valleys, as compared with less than 10 cents per 
acre over large areas in the far Southwest. 

Weather and Crops. 

While the effect of climate on plant distribution has long 
been known, the effect of current weather in varying the 
yield of crojis is a study of recent development. That yield 
is affected by weather is, of course, well recognized, but it 



Fig S — The effect of the rainfall for the month of July alone on the averai^e 
yield of com in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri during each year from 
1888 to 1910, inclusive 

has not been thought possible until recently to select one 
weather factor from the many that affect crop development, 
and to shoAV its influence on the yield, 

Eecent studies have demonstrated that this is possible, 
however, and have shown that most crops have a compara- 
tively short critical period when favorable weather will cause 
a large yield, and unfavorable weather a small yield, largely 
without regard to earlier or later conditions. 

With corn, for example, rainfall is the meteorological fac- 
tor of greatest importance in varying this yield, and the 
critical period of growth is at about the time of blossoming. 
The relation of the rainfall during the month of July alone 
to the yield of corn in the four greatest corn-producing 
States is shown in figure 8. 
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In Ohio alone, m a period of 60 years, an average increase 
of one-foiirtli inch in ram in July, at the critical rainfall 
period, caused an average increase in the yield of corn of 
0,000,000 bushels, while a one-half inch increase in rain made 
an average increase in the yield of over 15,000,000 bushels. 
A more detailed study in this State showed that the most 
important 30 days from a rainfall point of view is from July 
15 to August 15, while the most critical 10 days is from Au- 
gust 1 to 10. 

On the other hand, temperature has a greater influence 
than rainfall in varying the yield of potatoes in Ohio. July 
is the critical calendar month, and it must be cool for best 
results. In a period of 54 years, with each average decrease 



of 1.6*^ in the mean temperature for the month of July the 
yield of potatoes increased, on the average, 6.3 bushels per 
acre, or a total of 1,096,200 bushels. 

In the State of New Jersey, during a period of 33 years, 
the yield of potatoes averaged 25 bushels an acre greater 
when July was appreciably cooler than when it was consid- 
erably warmer than the average, which means a variation in 
yield for the State of over 2,000,000 bushels. 

The yield of spring wheat in North Dakota is influenced 
largely by the rainfall in May and June, as is shown by 
figure 9. In general, however, the most critical period for 
small grains is when the berry is in the milk or dough stage. 
Hot and dry weather at this time will reduce the yield of 
high-class seed very materially. 

Studies of this character frequently bring out unusual and 
unlooked-for results. Figure 10, for example, makes plain 
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that a heavy snowfall in March is very detrimental to winter 
wheat in northwestern Ohio. This is contrary to the usual 
opinion of the effect of a late snowfall on vrinter wheat, but 
the evidence of the chart seems conclusive. 

A full knowledge of the effect of the different weather 
factors on the development of crops, and especially of the 
most critical stage of development, and the factor having the 
greatest influence in varying the yield, would be of almost 
untold value to the farmers and other business men in this 
country. 



The Weather Bureau has made a sufficient start in this 
direction, with the small funds and few men available for 
the work, to show its tremendous possibilities. To carry the 
study along properly, however, agricultural meteorological 
stations should be established at all the experiment stations 
in the country, where detailed records could be kept of 
meteorological and crop development factors over a period 
of years. 

When this is done and the new science of agricultural 
meteorology is developed, we believe it will be possible to 
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convert rainfall into terms of dollars and cents, and tem- 
perature and sunshine into the ability to buy more machinery 
for farm development, more complete equipment for the 
housewife^ and better education for our sons and daughters. 

Does It Pay to Talk About the Weather? 

The total appropriation for the Weather Bureau during 
1919 was $1,880,210. A very conservative estimate of the 
returns to interests directly relating to agriculture, includ- 
ing horticulture, forestry, etc., is j)laced at $17,580,000, while 
the estimated return to commerce, navigation, and other in- 
terests is $56,000,000. As the marketing of crops is depend- 
ent to such an extent on commerce and navigation, at least 
one-foui-th of the last named amount should be credited to 
the return to farmers. This makes the total appropriation 
for the Weather Bureau return to agriculture alone, at a 
most conservative estimate, fully 1,680 per cent, and to all 
interests not less than 3,913 per cent. 




By SAMt^EL Foetibk, 

Chief of the Diiision of Initiation Inicsfit/ationn, 

Bureau of Puhlic lioatl’t 

T he distinguishing feature of the climate of the far 
western States is its low rainfall. Over the greater 
part of this extensive territory" the annual iirccipitation in 
normal years is less than 15 inches and over large areas it i.s 
less than 10 inches. The exceptions to this rule are to be 
found mainly on the higher ranges of mountains, which in- 
tercept-moisture-laden winds and where there is a larger 
precipitation, chiefly in the form of snow. This snow, when 
lodged and compacted in deep mountain recesses, forms the 
chief source of water supply for irrigation. 

If the snow which falls on the elevated ranges melted 
gradually so as to maintain a fairly equable stream flow dur- 
ing the irrigation season, much larger areas could be watered. 
Actually, the bulk of the snow melts quickly and the re- 
sultant run-off creates floods which carry large quantities of 
valuable water to the sea. In consequence there is a wide sea- 
sonal fluctuation in the natural flow of streams. For in- 
stance, the maximum flow of the South Platte Eiver at Den- 
ver, Colo., is over 24,000 second-feet, while the minimum 
flow is 40 second-feet. That of the Rio Grande at Del 
Norte, Colo., is 14,000 second-feet in flood periods and 
70 second-feet in low- water periods. The Salt River at 
Granite Reef, Ariz., has been known to carry 143,000 second- 
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convert rainfall into terms of dollars an<l <*euts, and tem- 
perature and sunshine into the ability to buy more machinery 
for farm development, more complete cciuipmeiii for the 
housewife^ and better education for our sons and dauf^hters. 

Does It Pay to Talk About the Weather? 

The total appropriation for the Weather Bureau during 
1919 was $1,880,210. A very conservative estimate of tlie 
returns to interests directly relating to agriculture, includ- 
ing horticulture, forestry, etc., is placed at $17,5801)00, while 
the estimated return to commerce, navigation, and other in- 
terests is $56,000,000. As the marketing of crops is depend- 
ent to such an extent on commerce and navigation, at least 
one-fourth of the last named amount should be credited to 
the return to farmers. This makes the total appropriation 
for the Weather Bureau return to agriculture alone, at a 
most conservative estimate, fully 1,680 per (*eiit, and to all 
interests not less than 3,913 per cent. 




By S A An TEL Fortier, 

Cliic[ of the DU man of Irrigaiion InicstigaiionH, 

Biirciiii of I*uhUc Itoads 

T he (listinguishiBg feature of the climate of the far 
western States is its low rainfall. Over the greater 
part, of this extensive territory the annual precipitation in 
normal yiairs is less than 15 inches and over large areas it is 
less than 10 inches. The exceptions to this rule are to be 
foiniil mainly on tlie higher ranges of mountains, which in- 
tercej>t -moisture-laden winds and where there is a larger 
precipitation, chiefly in the form of snow. This snow, when 
lodged and {‘ornpacted in deep mountain recesses, forms the 
<*hief .soin*(*e of >vater supply for irrigation. 

If tin* snow Avliich falls on the elevated ranges melted 
gradually so as to maintain a fairly equable stream flow dur- 
ing t!H‘ irrigation season, much larger areas could be watered. 
Actually, the bulk of the snow” melts quickly and the re- 
sultant run-off creates floods wdiich carry large quantities of 
valuable water to the sea. In consequence there is a wdde sea- 
sonal fluctuation in the natural flo^v of stream>s. For in- 
stance, the maximum flow of the South Platte River at Den- 
ver, is over 24,000 second-feet, while the minimum 

flow is 40 scK*ond-feet. That of the Rio Grande at Del 
Xorte, Gobi., IkS 14,000 second-feet in flood periods and 
TO Hec‘<mchftHd in low-water periods. The Salt River at 
Griinite Ariz., has been knowm to carry 143,000 second- 
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feet, but 300 yecond-feet is the miuinuim. The Saiinuiioiito 
River at Red Bluff, Calif., carries 2r4.()()0 sc'coud-feet iu 
flood as comiiared with a miiiimuiu flow of 4,000 sc'conddVet 
in midsummer. 

The gi'eater part of the land of tlie western States is uti- 
lized chiefly for grazing purposes. The arable huuls of the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States constitute, it i.s 
believed, less than one-fourth of the total area. part of 
these arable lands is irrigated, another jiart is farmed dry, 
while the remainder i.s still in its natural condition and is 
used chiefly for grazing. As closely as it can be estimated, 
the area at present irrigated in this country is, in round 
numbers, 18,000,000 acres, and the area for which watm- is 
available throughout the 17 western States doi's not ('xc'ced 
50,000.000 acres, or less than 5 per cent of the total area. It 
folloAvs that more than one-third of the total area of ('stern 
lands susceptible of irrigation has already Ix'cn reclaimed, 
that in a broader sense the revenue to be ultimately derited 
from irrigated products will be largely dependent upon eco- 
nomical use of water, and that the utilization of the limited 
water supply sets a fixed limit to further production under 
irrigation. It likewise follows that if only 5 acres out^ of 
every 100 acres can be ultimately irrigated, owing to the lack 
of water, a premium will be jilaced on the relatively small 
areas for which water is available. 8uch lands will be 
called upon to produce suflicient forage to feed range stock 
during severe storms in winter; and Avhen droughts* occur 
and dry-land crops partially fail, the crops grown on irri- 
gated fields will constitute the farmer’s main dependence. 
At present the trend is in this direction. In recent years the 
farmers of the West have depended more on their irrigated 
holdings. The prevalence of droughts, the small avA'.rage? 
yearly returns from dry farming, the high prices of many 
irrigated products, and the scarcity of labor haA*e exerted 
more or less influence in causing farmers to concentrate their 
efforts to a greater degree on relatively small irrigated tracts 
and to bring these to the highest state of production. This, 
in turn, has created a greater demand for water, increased 
its value, enhanced the price of ii-rigated land, and awakened 
a desire to lessen the waste of water by the adoption of bet- 
ter appliances and by more skillful use. 
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Two Kinds of Irrigation Farmers. 

llie irrigators of the West may be classed in two groups, 
those under Government proje(*ts and those under private 
irrigation enterprises. The reclamation act, under which 
Go\ ci'imieiit projects have been built, provided, as first 
passed, for the repayment of the cost of the water right in 
not imire than 10 yearly installments. This was found to 
be nnpracticable, and by an amendment passed in 1914 the 
period of paying for a water rigid was extended to 20 years 
In no case is any interest cliarged. The interest exemption 
is important. The interest at 4 per cent per annum on de- 
ferred pa^^ments, if compounded annually, would amount to 
over 80 per cent of the construction charge. Furthermore, 
seveiul years intervene, on an average, between the time of 
constriudion and settlement. If the interest for this period 
^X(Hv similarly computed and added, it would increase the 
total duuge to over 100 per cent. In other words, the 
TTnited States grants a bonus to all settlers on projects oper- 
ating under the reclamation act, equaling, if not exceeding, 
the construction cost of the works by the exemiition of all 
interest charges on deferred payments. Over 400,000 people 
living on or dependent on Government reclamation projects 
arc at present receiving the lienefits of these liberal terms. 
Thc}^ pay no interest whatever on an expenditure of nearly 
$125,000,000 made by the Federal Government in their behalf. 

The Nation has not been so liberal in dealing with tlie 
se(‘ond groiij), those under private irrigation enterprises, and 
yet this class constitutes more than 90 per (‘ent of the total. 
Before the war Congress grante<l to the Department of Agri- 
culture, f(),r the investigation of irrigation problems, an 
annual a])propriation of $102,440, but this amount has since 
been reduced, and for the current year it is $62,440. When 
this fund is distributed over the 17 western States, not to 
speak of the iiilgation of rice in the Gulf States and the 
irrigation of truck crops along the Atlantic coast, the amount 
available for any one State is quite small. In many cases, 
however, Federal funds are augmented by State funds under 
(a)operalive agreements. Before the war, when a larger ap- 
propriation wtm available, it was possible to contribute dollar 
for dollar with the States cooperating. Since the funds for 
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this purpose were reduced, it is seldom lhat this can he done, 
but several States and State institutions, rather than abandon 
the cooperative investigations, are now conti'ibuting more 
than is allotted by the Department of Agrieiillure. 

The Need of Stored Water. 

In the irrigation of over 16,000,000 acres under private 
enterprises of one kind or another little storage has hi'cn 
provided. The greater part of the canal systems are ilepend- 
ent on the natural how of the streams for their water sup- 
plies. During periods of higii water large quantnies are 
diverted and wastefulh' used, wliile in July. August, and 
September, when the most profitable crops require tlie largest 
amount of water, little is available. In many locailities in 
the West the storage of a relatively small quantity of water 
to tide the farmers over the low-water period would result 
in a doubling of the area irrigated and a like increase in the 
lirofits obtained. The reasons that so few dams have been 
built to impound irrigation water are mainly the cost of 
such structures and the difficulties encountered in financing 
them. 

Under private enterprises large numbers of inde[)endent 
canals and ditches divert water from the same stream, i-e- 
sulting in low efficiency and much waste. None of these small 
enterprises is financially able to build the usual type of stor- 
age dam costing up into the millions of dollars. It is seldom 
that a number of such entcrjirises, when cooperating, can 
undertake a work of such magnitude. About the only feasi- 
ble solution of a problem of this kind is to induce all the 
water users on a stream to merge their interest in a single 
organization, such as an irrigation district, and in this way 
provide sufficient security to float long-term bonds with 
which to obtain money to build the necessary storage works. 
In work of this kind the human problem is the most difficult 
to handle. When hundreds, and in many cases thousands, of 
farmers must be persuaded to cooperate and come within the 
jurisdiction of a single governing body, it is difficult for local 
men, on account of animosities of long standing, to unite 
diverse interests. Such a task, as recent experiences have 
demonstrated, is much less difficult when undertaken by a 
representative of the Federal Government. The Govern- 
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meiit engineer is not supposed to know anjdhing of local fac- 
tions, jealousies, and dis]iutes. He has no private interests 
to servo, and his best efforts are devoted to improving the 
condition of the community as a whole. A small amount of 
money expended in helping communities to make the right 
kind of start in ibis direction and in exercising a general 
supervision over their organization, management, and con- 
struction could not but result m lasting benefit to the irriga- 
tion farmers 


Community Irrigation Interests. 

There has been no time since the present irrigation work 
of the Department of Agriculture was organized 21 years 
ago when community irrigation activity has been so great 
as at present. The seed of cooperation early planted by the 
irrigation pioneers of Utah, Colorado, and California has 
brought forth an abundant harvest of cooperative and 
mutual irrigation companies and irrigation districts. The 
principle of ownership and control by irrigators of the ivater 
and works upon which their agriculture depends has thus 
become so firmly established as to be a fixed western irriga- 
tion institution. In one ivay or another the specialists of 
the Division of Irrigation Investigations of the Bureau of 
Public Roads have studied at close range the organization 
and operation of nearly every important community irriga- 
tion enterprise in the country, and to a considerable propor- 
tion of these enterprises, particularly of the irrigation dis- 
tricts, they have rendered substantial help. Possibly even 
more important than the help rendered to individual irriga- 
tion districts has been the help rendered in revising and es- 
tablishing our present body of irrigation-district laws. This 
has largely had to do with encouraging the strengthening 
of State supervision over the organization and the financial 
management of districts, which in turn has made at least 
home markets for irrigation district securities that but a 
decade back, because of early mistakes under noncontrol and 
nonsupervision by the States, were hardly salable at all. 

In Utah the irrigation district problem is the consolida- 
tion into more efficie'nt single systems of the numerous in- 
dependent, wasteful, often paralleling ditches, shovel-built 
in early days by the sturdy followers of Brigham Young. 
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To cite only one instance, engineers of the Bureau of PulTic 
Koads are helping the fanners abonl. Ogdoti in the formation 
of a single irrigation district of 9:5,000 acres within wliicli 
over 40 Independent systems, operating undcT 149 separate 
and distinct water rights, now furnish irrigation water. 
Through lack of storage of flood waters much of this area 
now receives water only m the early summer, much of it, has 



IMoclom IMacliiiies for Extensive Work. 

Excavator ut work on a trench for tile on a drairuifife in Wjoinlng. 


none at all, and much of it is so overinigated in months of 
plenty and so affected by seepage from leaky ditches as to he 
unsuitable, until reclaimed. Specialists of the bureau have 
a thorough Imowledge of the resources and latent wealth of 
this locality and, in conjunction with representatives of the 
State engineer’s office, the Utah Agricultural College, and 
the local farm bureau, are awakening the interest of the com- 
munity in the utilization, througli united effort, of these 
neglected opportunities. 

The more important i)resent irrigation district movements 
in California are a little different from those in Utah just 
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described. They involve in some instances a similar consoli- 
dation of present smaller systems; but, more important, they 
involve cooperation in storage construction on a larger scale 
than heretofore attempted by community irrigation enter- 
prises ill this country. A representative of the Department 
of Agriculture has recently ascertained that the six Cali- 
fornia major irrigation districts now actively constructing 
or planning new or additional irrigation works expect to 
require more than $100,000,000 for construction purposes 
(luring the next five years. In fact, the total reported as 
needed in the next 5 to 10 years by existing California 
irrigation districts and those far enough along in their 
organization plans to make them of live present interest is 
$174,000,000. While all of the expenditures norr under con- 
sideration are not likely to be made within the next decade, 
the mere statement of the amount sho^vs the present impor- 
tance of the community irrigation movement in this 6tate 
and suggests the call that comes to the Division of Irrigation 
Investigations. 

The Drainage of Water-Logged Lands. 

Community action is likewise necessary in the drainage of 
wet lands. It is seldom that the individual farmer can find, 
at a reasonable cost, an outlet for waste water. He must as 
a rule cast in his lot with his neighbors and with all those 
whose lands are l^eing damaged. Thus the drainage district 
is very similar to the irrigation district in form of organi- 
zation, but differs from it in the object to be attained. 

No census has ever been taken of the extent of irrigated 
lands needing to be dx'ained, and, if attempted, such a cen- 
sus would be difficult to take on account of the large number 
of (lasses under which water-logged lands might be listed. 
It is perhaps not far from the truth to state that 10 per cent 
of the irrigated lands have been rendered well-nigh worth- 
less through water-logging and the rise of alkali, and that a 
larger percentage of the remainder is being more or less in- 
jured from these causes. A community having a large per- 
centage of what formerly constituted its most productive 
lands rapidly becoming practically worthless is in a pitiable 
condition. Without organization, money, or a knowledge of 
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the remedies to be applied, they are apt to stagnate. It is at 
this stage of proceedings that the drainage engineer of the 
Department of Agriculture can render the most effective 
service. By making a technical examination of the lands 
needing drainage as well as those menaced by a rising water 
table, estimating the cost, and outlining a drainage district 
and its organization, he can usually at small cost start such 
communities on the road to prosperity by pointing out what 
is needed, helping them to organize and exercising a general 



Getting the Land Ready. 

The tractor replaces a four-horse team in throwing up borders on land 
previously leveled. 


oversight over the construction of a drainage system. Such 
supervision is being exercised to-day with satisfactory re- 
sults in a dozen Western States, and might be greatly ex- 
tended if more funds were available. 

The Preparation of Land for Irrigation. 

After a water supply has been provided and conveyed to 
the highest corner of each farm, a large amount of labor 
and money have to be expended in grubbing out sagebrush, 
plowing, leveling, and grading the surface of fields, build- 
ing the necessary supply and field ditches with their ac- 
companying structures; in short, preparing the land for 
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ejSicient irrigation and profitable crops. The manner in 
which this work is done determines in a large measure the 
profits derived from irrigation farming. It pays to prepare 
the surface of fields in a thorough manner. Measured in 
capital invested for the betterment of the irrigated farm, 
the difference between a field poorly prepared and one well 
prepared would not exceed, as a rule, $12 an acre. The in- 
terest on this investment at current rates would be about $1 
a year. The benefits to be derived from this investment, 
which costs $1 per acre per annum, would consist in larger 
yields, a better quality of crops, a reduction in the waste of 
water, labor saved in irrigating, lessening the risk of water- 
logging soil, and enhancing the value of the farm. 

Efforts have been made to adapt the methods used to local 
conditions. At least nine standard methods have been devel- 
oped and put in practice for the preparation of land and the 
application of water. It is no easy task to choose the right 
one, and any assistance offered to water users either in the 
form of published reports or advice bearing on this subject 
is not only gladly received but put to good use. 

Soil Moisture. 

Soil moisture is that form of moisture held in the soil by 
capillarity and available for plant use. The popular concep- 
tion is that this moisture may move around in the soil quite 
freely and somewhat rapidly. Especially is it thought to 
move upward to the soil surface freely and from considerable 
distances. Experimental work by the Division of Irrigation 
Investigations upon the capillary movement of soil moisture 
from a wet or damp soil to a dry soil has demonstrated that 
the popular idea is erroneous. This work showed that the 
lateral movement of soil moisture by capillarity during a 
period of 30 days through a distance of 6 inches in a loam 
soil was less than half enough to support an alfalfa crop. 
During the same period of time, moisture did not move from 
the wet soil 18 inches laterally into the dry soil. Barley 
plants, the roots of which were confined within a space 6 
inches square, within a body of wet soil, thrived for about 30 
days, then began to wilt, and within two weeks more were all 
but dead for lack of moisture. Analysis of the soil showed 
plenty of moisture at 2 inches from the roots. 
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The upward movement of soil moisture is not so rar)id or 
extensive as the lateral movement. Numerous experiments 
gave results tending to show that the downward movement 
ot soil moisture by capillarity over a period of ;5() days was 
approximately one and three-fourths times as far and that 
twice as much moisture moved down as up. Gravity is ivor'k- 



mg all the time upon soil moisture tendintr tmiH •<. i 
e ow the plant roots. The experiments have demonstrated 
ha capillary moisture is influenced greatly by Tavtet a^d 
ha soil moisture, once below the rott .one, is^ll but en 
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The capillary movement of soil moisture from a body of 
free water into a body of dry soil differs only in degree from 
the movement of moisture from a wet soil into a dry soil. 
The upward movement of the moisture in a loam soil from 
ground water wil] be farther in one day than it would be in 
30 days from a body of wet soil and the quantity of moisture 
moved would be even relative^ greater. In a very fine loam 
soil of high capillary power it was found that if barley roots 
<li<l not reach within less than 40 inches of the ground Avater, 
the plants would not mature. Sufficient moisture would not 
reach the roots to satisfy the plants’ needs. 

The downward movement of moisture by capillarity, when 
the source of moisture is free water, may extend indefinitely 
in distance and maj" be relatiA^ely quite large in quantity. 
In fact, bogs maj^ be formed in this way. 

The experiments indicate that gravity is a A^ery i)otent 
factor in soil-moisture moA^ement and that one great A^alue of 
capillarity is to hold the moisture and cause its relatively 
sloAv transference from one soil particle to another. 

Irrigation Water from Underground Sources. 

Water for irrigation from underground sources may be 
obtained from springs, flowing wells, or pumped wells. Th^ 
irrigated area in the 17 Avestern States in 1909 was reported 
at about 13,750,000 acres. Of this total, the surface-water 
supply irrigated an area of about 13,056,000 acres, spring- fed 
supplies about 200,000 acres, flowing wells about 140,000 
acres, and pumped wells approximately 300,000 acres. It is 
thus evident that at that time pumped-well water was the 
second greatest source of supply for irrigation. At the 
present time there are no authentic data published showing 
the changed aggregate or the proportion of each of the above 
classifications, but the data obtained in the cooperation this 
division has extended to various outside agencies indicate a 
rate of development of iiTigation from pumped-well supplies 
far exceeding that of any of the other three classifications. 
In California, which has done most in making use of under- 
ground water, records show that in 1909 there were 9,297 
pumping plants in operation, irrigating 277,000 acres. In 
1914, this number haci increased to 24,589 plants, and to-day 
it is estimated that there are 30,000 pumping plants, ir- 
rigating between 750,000 and 800,000 acres. New Mexico 
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probably follows, with Utah, Colorado, Nevada, and A.ri- 
zona showing rapid increase in development, though not in 
proportion to that of California. With proper encourage- 
ment and assistance, there are vast possibilities in the ex- 
tension of irrigated areas from pumped supplies. Only 
about four years of extensive research in Utah has resulted 
in the sinking of wells in Cache Valley, Utah Valley, Uinta 
Basin, and in southern and southeastern Utah, with the de- 
velopment of the underground water of that State only 
begun. There are possibly more appeals from farmers for 
assistance and more requests for information on this subject 
addressed to the Department of Agriculture than on any 
other pertaining to irrigation. Cooperative agreements with 
6 of the IT western States include work on underground 
water supply, study, and development, and there are peti- 
tions from other States for such aid. 

Furthermore, there are areas in several of these States 
where water applied from surface sources has percolated 
through the soil of the higher lands and water-logged the 
lands of the lower levels. Pumping from wells or trenches 
sunk on these lower areas not only lowers the water table 
of the water-logged lands and therefore reclaims them, but 
in addition furnishes water for higher lands supplied from 
the surface water system. 

The Distribution of Irrigation Water. 

As has been pointed out, the bulk of the water supply for 
the irrigated farms falls upon elevated ranges. If uncontrolled 
this water would flow down natural channels unutilized and 
eventually would be lost in the ocean or would evaporate. 
For its utilization laws are passed, regulations formulated, 
adniinistrativG officers appointed, and water courts created. 
So important has legislation regarding water become in 
many of the western States that a large part of the laws on 
the statute books relate to this subject. Much money has 
likewise been expended in building diversion works and 
channels. If the main canals and laterals built to convey 
irrigation water in this country were placed end to end, they 
would encircle the globe six times. Some of these structures 
and canals are well designed and built, but the large ma- 
jority are mere makeshifts. ‘ 
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As an aid to the proper control and distribution of irriga- 
tion water, the engineers of the Division of Irrigation Inves- 
tigations have sought to improve the laws relating to the 
control of public waters, render State administrative sys- 
tems more effective, determine the water requirements of 
different types of soils, design better structures, and increase 
the carrying capacity and efficiency of channels. In investi- 
gations of this character the main object sought has been to 
benefit the many rather than the few. The data collected re- 
garding the service which water performs in irrigating crops 
and the quantities of water which should be allotted to 
definite tracts of land have been widely disseminated, and all 
are at liberty to make free use of this information. The same 
is true of the results of experiments to ascertain the carrying- 
capacities of canals, pipes, and other conduits. All conduits 
should be large enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
lands they serve. On the other hand, all money expended in 
making conduits larger than necessary is wasted. Although 
the farmer may have no part in making these highly tech- 
nical adjustments, he is always an interested party, since he 
pays the bills. At first thought it would appear that water 
has been conveyed from place to place for so long a time that 
all the fundamental facts relating to flow have become known 
to hydraulic science. While this is true in a degree, the new 
materials used and the new types of conduits which have 
been devised and introduced into general practice during the 
past two or three decades have rendered many of the old for- 
mulae obsolete. 

Transmission losses in earthen channels being one of the 
largest sources of waste, the use of concrete has recently been 
investigated with a view of making a stronger, more uniform 
and more serviceable pipe of this material. A cooperative 
arrangement was entered into with the State engineer of 
California and the California Concrete Pipe Association, by 
which the materials used in making pipe have been carefully 
investigated, the proportions of the several ingredients, in- 
cluding water, standardized, and numerous specimens and 
joints of pipe tested. As a result the weak, porous, and im- 
properly made pipe can no longer be classed as good pipe, 
and a much higher standard has been adopted for all pipe 
made by the association. 
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The Economical Use of Water. 

Ill many of the western States fertile raw land is (‘hc»ap 
and abundant, but’ water is valuable and scanty. This fad. 
can not be too often reiterated or too strongly impresscMl 
upon all. As a result of long-continned and carefully (‘on- 
<lucted experiments the amount of water which different 
crops require under any given set of conditions of soil and 
climate has been fairly accurately determined, but much r(^- 
mains to be done in conveying water to the place of use with 
the least possible loss and in spreading it over the surface of 
soil so as to minimize the losses due to evaporation and deep 
percolation. Notwithstanding all the improvements brought 
about in the past 20 years, it is doubtless still true thai. an 
the average for every 3 gallons of water diverted from 
streams only 1 gallon serves to nourish plant growth. 
Were it possible to convey and use water in irrigation with 
the same degree of efficiency that electric current is trans- 
mitted and applied the water now used and wasted miglit 
serve double the present area. Here, too, the activities of 
the Division of Irrigation Investigations are accomplishing 
beneficial results. The demonstration in all the larger irri- 
gated centers that larger yields and a better quality of crops 
can be grown with a medium rather than an excessive amount 
of water is leading farmers to realize that the use of too 
much water is a detriment in that it water-logs their soil, 
causes the alkali to rise, and otherwise injuriously affects 
both crops and soil. However, the waste of water is not 
wholly due to the farmer’s carelessness or lack of skill. It 
arises from absorption and percolation losses in canal sys- 
tems, in too liberal allowances granted by judges in issuing 
decrees, and in defective State laws and administrative 
systems. 




By William H WaggamxIN, 

^cicniifit. Bureau, of y^oils. 

A I^ eminent scientist, in emphasizing the importance of 
phosphorus and its compounds, once said, ^^No phos- 
phorus, no brain.” 

While it is true that this element is actually contained in 
the tissues of the brain, he might very well have added, “ No 
phosphoric acid, no bone, no flesh, no food, no life,” for this 
compound of phosphorus enters into the structure of plants, 
animals, and men, and upon it we depend for our very 
existence. 

The use of phosphatic materials as fertilizers goes back so 
far that no one knows when their agricultural value was 
first discovered. Practically all of the fertilizers of ancient 
times contained phosphoric acid as one of their ingredients, 
and such materials were used with considerable effectiveness 
long before their composition was recognized. Manure and 
animal refuse, bones, fish, and guano were among the earliest 
fertilizers known. All of these contain phosphoric acid, and 
in some it is the predominating ingredient. When science 
taught us the nature of phosphoric acid and the part it plays 
in crop production we began to use other sources, until now 
we are supplying it to crops from the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms. 

Not only is phosphoric acid essential to the growth of 
plants, but it plays a more important role than any other f er- 
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tilizer material in the maturing, fruiting, and ripening of 
erops. This, coupled with the fact that many soils are actu- 
ally deficient in phosphoric acid, has caused it to be msed as 
the basis or backbone of nearly all mixed fertilizers. 

Greatest Phosphate Deposits in the World. 

By far the greatest quantity of phosphoric acid used in 
fertilizers is derived from the mineral phosphates, and the 
United States is particularly fortunate in having larger de- 
posits of this mineral than any other nation. As in the case 
of many of our other now highly prized possessions, how- 
ever, the nature and value of phosphate rock was not recog- 
nized until relatively recent times. The phosphates of South 
Carolina, the first important deposits of the mineral ex- 
ploited in this country, were not discovered until 1862, and 
it was a considerable number of years later before mining 
operations were conducted on a large scale. The discovery 
in Florida of lohosphate rock of a considerably higher grade 
soon attracted capital to that field, and later the same min- 
eral was discovered in Tennessee, then in Arkansas and Ken- 
tucky, and finally huge bodies of the rock wei’e found under- 
lying vast areas in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana. 
These latter deposits are so enormous that they exceed in 
tonnage all of our other known phosphate fields combined, 
and according to the latest estimates of the United States 
Geological Survey contain more than 6,000,000,000 tons of 
high-grade rock and many times this amount of lower-grade 
phosphates. 

Not only does the United States possess the greatest phos- 
phate deposits in the world, but our production of this basic 
fertilizer material exceeds that of any other nation. Besides 
supplying our own ever-growing demands, we have been 
aiding materially in maintaining the crop-producing power 
of European and Asiatic soils by our phosphate exports. 
These exports prior to the war amounted to from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 tons annually . 

While a considerable tonnage of phosphate rock is finely 
ground and applied to the field without other treatment, the 
vast bulk of the rock produced for agricultural purposes is 
treated with sulphuric^ acid and manufactured into what is 
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known as acid phosphate, a fertilizer material readily solu- 
ble in water and quickly available to crops. Acid phosphate 
is the basis of practically all mixed fertilizers, and hence 
most of the world’s output of sulphuric acid is used in its 
production. 

Throwing Fertilizer on the Dump Heaps. 

It is the history of practically every industry that crude 
and rule-of-thumb methods of manufacture are employed 



Miiiiug Our Basic Fertilizer Ingredient. 

A phosphate mine in Florida, the State which supplies the hulk of the phos- 
phate rock used for fertilizer pui poses. 


for a long period before scientific knowledge and thorough 
acquaintance with the processes involved bring about the 
changes necessary to put production upon the most sound 
and economic basis. The fertilizer industry is no exception 
to this rule, and the production of phosphoric acid for fer- 
tilizer, from the time the rock is mined until it is mixed and 
bagged for application to the field, is gradually becoming 
recognized as involving some of the crudest and most waste- 
ful methods knoAvn to any industry. It is logical, perhaps, 
that we should be wasteful as long as we have in sight such 
immense quantities of high-grade material readily and 
cheaply obtained ; but the time has now come when the cream 
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of the more accessible deposits of phosphate rock in the East 
has been skimmed, and, Avhile the vast phosphate deposits in 
the West are still practically untouched, they are so far from 
the fertilizer market that their exploitation presents a seri- 
ous economic problem. Moreover, both labor and transpor- 
tation charges have soared to unprecedented heights; so we 
are coming to realize that more careful methods of mining 
and handling phosphate rock with due regard to the <*ons(n*- 
vation of these deposits must l)e ])ra<‘ticed, and tliat schentific 



Latest Method of Producing Phosphoric Acid. 

A Bmall fuinace at Arlington Farm, Va., in which mixturen of phosphate 
rock, sand, and coke ai*e smelted at high tompcraiurcH and the phosphoric acid 
distilled off and collected. 

methods of manufacturing a finished product sufficiently 
high grade or concentrated to withstand heavy transporta- 
tion charges must be applied in the phosphate industry. 

One of the greatest examples of colossal waste of a mar- 
ketable mineral is found in the Florida phosphate fields, 
which have had an average annual production of 2,000,000 
tons of rock for the past decade. Tn order to put out a high- 
grade marketable product, the phosphate is put through an 
elaborate washing and screening process, during which in 
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some instances tAvo-thircls of the pliosj)hate is washed out 
upon the dumps, with a loss of several million tons each year. 
Of course, it has been argued that this can not be regarded 
as waste until some economic means has been devised of sepa- 
rating the mineral from its impurities, but when the losses 
entailed are compared with those occurring in the mining 
and smelting of metalliferous ores they apj)ear little short of 
scandalous. Metallurgical practice, for instance, has now 
reached such perfection that old dump heaps and tailings 
containing only a fraction of 1 per cent of a metallic element 
are being worked over with economic success. It seems, 
therefore, almost criminal that material containing from 
12 to 18 per cent of a marketable ingredient, even though 
this ingredient may be relatively low ]3riced, should be heed- 
lessly thrown away. 

Paying Freight on Filler. 

But this is not all. After the high-grade rock has been 
recovered it is shipped long distances to the fertilizer fac- 
tories, where it is treated with an equal weight (approxi- 
mately) of sulphuric acid and manufactured into acid phos- 
phate. The average grade of acid phosphate put upon the 
market contains 16 per cent of phosphoric acid, or about one- 
half of that contained in the original rock. This compara- 
tively low-grade product is again shipped, and frequently 
long distances, either to fertilizer-mixing plants or to the 
farmer. Freight, labor, and handling charges are being con- 
tinually paid upon 84 per cent and more of natural or arti- 
ficial filler contained in the product, and by the time it 
reaches the consumer these charges have amounted to a very 
tidy sum. Were it not such a serious matter the present 
procedure would appear ludicrous, and to one engaged in 
some other manufacturing line and unacquainted with the 
fertilizer business the methods employed in the latter indus- 
try appear highly inefficient, to say the least. The manu- 
facturer of iron or steel, for example, could hardly conceive 
of a condition where his finished product would contain less 
of the marketable ingredient than the ore from which it was 
derived, and to ship and reship material from place to place 
while the percentage of its valuable ingredient was con- 
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Collecting^ Pliosplioric Acid Fumes. 

The Cottrell electrical precipitator, orig- 
inally devised to abate the smoke and fume 
nuisance and now being used in the indus- 
tries for saving valuable by-pioducts 


stantly being decreased' 
would seem at first 
sight little short of in- 
dustrial suicide. Yet 
such is the condition 
pi'evailing to-day in 
the phosphate industry, 
an industry which is 
the backbone of the fer- 
tilizer business and the 
basis of the agricul- 
tural wealth of a con- 
siderable portion of the 
eastern and southern 
States. 

It is recognized that 
concentrated phosphatic 
fertilizers must be con- 
siderably diluted before 
they can be safely ap- 
plied to crops, but it is 
a needless and foolish 
practice purposely to 
manufacture low-grade 
goods far from the 
points of consumption, 
when the filler or dilut- 
ing agent can just as 
well be incorporated in 
the fertilizer almost at 
the farmer’s door. 

The Dawn of a New 
Era. 

A change, however, 
is slowly but surely tak- 
ing place in fertilizer 
manufacture, and the 
promise is held forth 
that in the not far dis- 
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taut future crude methods of mining and manufacturing 
phosphates will give place to efficient and scientific practices 
which will enable us to market phosphoric acid with the 
least possible waste of time, money, and material. A number 
of concerns are producing what is known as double acid 
phosphate, a product containing from 45 to 50 per cent of 
phosphoric acid instead of the 16 per cent contained in the 
ordinary acid phosphate of commerce. At least one concern 
has placed on the market a compound of ammonia and phos- 
phoric acid which is sufficiently rich in these two fertilizer 
elements to permit its shipment to far distant points. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, through 
its fertilizer division in the Bureau of Soils, has shown that 
the great losses of phosphate entailed in mining Florida 
rock may be at least partially eliminated by mixing the 
run-of-mine ” phosphate with sand, and coke, and smelting 
the mass in either an electric or a fuel- fed furnace. In these 
processes the phosphoric acid is driven off as a fume and 
may be readily collected in concentrated form. While the 
mechanical and chemical details have not all been solved, 
the work has reached the stage where these processes hold 
out great promise of commercial success and bid fair to 
prolong the life of our phosphate deposits for an almost in- 
definite period. 

The change from rule-of-thumb to scientific methods of 
manufacture is at the beginning very slow, particularly 
where capital is tied up in factories and equipment which 
are producing, and producing profitably. But when this 
change once starts it goes steadily on, and with each step 
in advance the movement gathers impetus. This forward 
movement in the manufacture of phosphatic fertilizers has 
undoubtedly begun, and it is being hastened by necessity. 
The day has gone by when we can say ^^Let well enough 
alone.” Rather the true American industrial slogan is and 
should be Only the best is well enough?'^ 



M illions of tons or phospliaU' arc Uirown 
on the clump heap every year. 

Phosphoric acid is the backbone of nearly all 
mixed fertilizers; 

And the cost and supply of fertilizer afl'ects crop 
production, the farmer’s income, and everybody’s 
comfort and food supply. 

The lumber industry has had a lot of advertising 
for the wasteful methods it has used in cutting 
down the forests; 

The phosphate industry is not so well advertised 
in that respect, but the losses entailed in preparing 
a high-grade phosphate rock for the market are 
even greater and more serious than in the lumber 
industry; for we can replant our forests, but when 
our phosphate deposits are exhausted they can not 
be replenished. 

The United States has the greatest phosphate 
deposits in the world, but the cream of the deposits 
in the East has been skimmed and the deposits in 
the West are so far from the fertilizer market 
that their exploitation presents a serious economic 
problem. 

Scientific methods, in place of the old rule-of- 
thumb ways of mining and manufacturing, will 
give a more economical product and will prolong 
the life of our phosphate deposits for an almost 
indefinite period. 
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RUNTS- 

AND THE 
REMEDY 


By John R. Mohler, 

Chief, Bureau of Animal Indust rj/. 

N eed EUNTS among farm animals be accepted as a 
necessary evil, or can they be prevented? The ex- 
perience of several hundred practical stockmen and breeders 
who answered a questionnaire on this subject shows that 
ruRtiness is largely preventable. It reveals, on the other 
hand, that a great many live-stock owners who were con- 
sulted in the matter regarded the problem as baffling. In 
some cases they frankly admitted lack of knowledge on the 
cause of runty live stock, but expressed a desire to obtain the 
facts if possible. 

Remai’kable Differences in Growth. 

Animals raised under varying conditions often show great 
differences' in size, appearance, and rapidity of growth. For 
instance, a bull nearly 3 years old received at the stockyards 
in Kosciusko, Miss., last year weighed only 300 pounds. In 
contrast another bull examined by a department specialist in 
northern Illinois weighed 2,150 pounds as a 2-year-old. The 
younger bull weighed seven times as much as the older one. 
Here was a difference not to be exjelained by any one cause, 
and in seeking a combination of causes one soon reaches the 
place where facts are few and opinions are varied. This 
paper contains the results of a preliminary inquiry on the 
subject. 

The live-stock owners whom the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try consulted regarding the runt problem represented a class 
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of practical farmers whose live stock probably is somewhat 
better managed than the general average for the United 
States. A large majority of the stockmen owned cattle offi- 
cially accredited as free from tuberculosis. Others were co- 
operating with the department in the “ Better Sires-— Better 
Stock” campaign, a national educational movement to im- 
prove the average quality of live stock in the country. Yet 
even on farms of this class, reports indicated that runty ani- 



A Good Steer and a Hunt. 

A year-old Aberdeen-Angus steer (tlie largo one) and a ,>i-yt‘.ir-old Ibnoy- 
Woods steer. Poor breeding is the principal reason of inntinoss in thih 
with parasites and a rarlety of other factois as contributing causes 

mals constituted 7 per cent of the total. In connection with 
this proportion the reports showed that the financial returns 
on these farms Avould be increased 13 per cent if runts were 
absent. This was the average of 535 replies. 

Runts by the Million. 

Considering that the figures refer to a superior class of 
farms, they must be regarded as conservative for .the country 
at large, especially since the average includes farms reporting 
an entire absence (zero per cent) of runts. But even 7 per 
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cent of runty stock is a figure that looms large when applied 
to the live-stock industry of the country. Seven per cent of 
approximately 200 million domestic animals means 14 million 
head, exclusive of feathered stock. 

Runtiness, of course, is a general term involving yarious 
degrees and may signify either a greatly or moderately 
stunted growth. Besides, it usually results from a combina- 
tion of several causes, seldom just one alone. The term 



All Assembly of Runty Live Stock 

Reports of tbe Department of Agriculture indicate that fully 7 per cent of 
farm animals in the country are of inferior development and that leturns from 
live stock would increase 13 per cent if runts were absent. 

runt, as here used, signifies an aninaal considerably under- 
sized or lacking in development as compared with normal 
animals. 

A total of 846 opinions on the class of stock in which most 
runts appear gave hogs the doubtful distinction of being 
first; in fact, this was the opinion of more than two-thirds 
of the live-stock owners. This conclusion received support 
also from those who reported the percentage of runty animals 
on their farms. Whereas the general average of runts for 
all classes was 7 per cent, reports on hogs alone showed 10.1 
per cent of runts. For sheep the figure was 7 per cent, for 
poultry 6.5 per cent, and for cattle 3.9 per cent. 
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Breeding and Feeding the Chief Causes. 

Seren main causes and 1C conlributing ones exjilain why 
animals either are born runtj or become runty afterward^ 
Inferior breeding and inadequate or unsuitable 'feed head tlui 
list. The figures following give the consensus of opinion on 
this subject for 783 farms: 


Ptincipal caiificti of runt a. 

Cause. 

Inferior breeding? 

Inadequate or unsuitable feed 

Parasites and insect pests 

Lack of adequate bousing and care 

Contagious diseases 

Exposure 

Accident 

Other causes 


cent 

;n (> 
;>>o 4 
15.1 

- 124 

- 4.9 

- 2.9 

- 1.0 

- 1. 7 


The ^ other causes ” included inbreeding, breeding imma- 
ture animals, excessively large litters (swine), poor condi- 
tion of clam, overcrowding at feed, digestive troubles, lack 
of exercise, weaning too early, unkindness, and a variety of 
minor causes. 


Weaning Time a Critical Period. 

The importance of giving live stock suitable care early in 
life and especially around w^caning time is shown hy opinions 
on the time when ruritiness appears. More than 85 per cent 
ot runty animals become so between birth and shortly after 
waning. Nine hundred and twenty-nine opinions on this 

V runtiness appears at 

birth, o0.7 m infancy or before weaning, 35.7 shortly after 
weaning^ i.7 m the early part of life generally, and 1.5 at any 
time. Many of the replies specifically mentioned hogs and 
cattle, the great majority indicating that pigs become runty 
before weaning and calves shortly after weaning. Weaning 
time or thereabouts is undoubtedly the critical period in the 
iiie or a farm ammaL 
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Ways to Prevent Runts. 

Opinions on the best methods of i^reventing runts appear 
below. The list represents, in a sense, methods of overcom- 
ing the principal causes of runts already given. 

Jf(*thods iff pi eventing 

cent 


Proper diul adequate feed 31 0 

Better breeding 24 3 

Good care and systematic attention IS 3 

Bettei bousing and sanitation 0 4 

Care of dam before birtb of young>_ 5 7 

Conti ol of paiM sites (worms, lice, etc ) 3 5 

Control of disease 1 2 

Other methods 5 7 


Total 100 0 


It is noticeable that whereas inferior breeding occupies 
first jiosition as the chief cause of runty live stock, proper 
and adequate feed is first as a preventive method. Supple- 
mentary comments on methods of prevention explain why 
this is so. “Although inferior breeding (‘auses most runts."’ 
one breeder stated, “breeding alone will not prevent runts. 
You can stunt the best-bred animal by improper or insuffi- 
cient feed.” In this connection another stockman advised, 
“ Study your animals before mating. Do not use inferior 
stock. Be sure they are free from disease. Then give the 
‘ corncrib cross ’ and runts will be scarce.” 

The first five items in the foregoing table received particu- 
lar comment by persons who reported success in reducing the 
proportion of undersized animals on their farms. “ Better 
breeding, better feeding, and housing,” declared one stock- 
man, “ have been my aim, and I have reduced my runts from 
40 to 10 per cent within three years. I discovered that I lost 
money on nine-tenths of the runts I raised to normal size 
and with the others I just barely broke even. Breed and feed 
make the animal every time.” 

Another breeder, who stated that he had no runts whatever, 
explained, “ We have eliminated runts by raising nothing but 
purebred stock.” “We quit tlie scrub business long ago,” 
still another remarked. “When everyone quits raising 
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scrubs the runts will gradually quit. But so many people 
say ‘ Oh, it’s a hog or a calf. That’s the difference so the 
service fees are cheap?’ Poor, blind people!” 

A North Carolina farmer says of reducing runts, “ I always 
try to use a better sire than the dam and in that way get better 
offspring not only in cattle but in chickens.” A stoclonan 



A Bunty Bull. 

Age, about 3 years; weight, 300 pounds; breeding, scrub. Inferior breeding 

and poor feeding are the two chief causes of nmts. 


who emphasizes the value of skillful feeding advises, Con- 
tinue correct and nourishing feed until the animal is a year 
old and then clonH 

A comment which sums up the general sentiment on the 
prevention of runts comes from a Virginia stockman who 
says : “ In 10 years of farming I have not had a runt horn 
either of horses, cattle, or hogs. All my sires have been reg- 
istered and this with good care and feeding may be the 
reason.” 
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To Raise or Not to Raise Runts. 
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Does it pay to raise runts to market size? This question 
resulted in 74 per cent of negative opinions. On the other 
hand, 26 per cent advised raising runts under certain condi- 
tions. Such conditions involved an abundance of cheap feed, 
favorable markets, and especially the practicability of raising 
well-bred animals even if undersized. Whether to raise or 



Little Pigs and Big Ones Feeding Together. 

A practice which helps 1o cause runts. Give the young stock a fair chance 
to- eat and exercise. 


not to raise runty stock necessarily is a matter for the owner’s 
judgment, and as a basis for such judgment a number of com- 
ments are of interest. 

A hog grower who points out the value of an abundance 
of milk as a feed states : “ I have given away runty pigs to 
persons who had skim milk to spare and they beat my best 
ones at 12 months old.” Commenting on the size of pigs at 
birth, another breeder states that although “ pigs may be 
small at birth, if otherwise all right they will grow as well as 
their larger brothers.” 

“ In the case of inherited runtiness due to inferior breed- 
ing,” an experienced stockman states, “it does not pay to 
raise the animal ; but other cases, due to lack of proper feed, 
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may be raised with a profit.” An Ohio hog grower, in dis- 
cussing runtincss duo to parasites, tells of a pig which he 
bought as a runt for 50 cents and which weighed 287 pounds 
when 9 months old. In speaking of the purehasc, he ex- 
plained: “ I thought the pig would die before I got it home. 
However, I took a tub of warm water and plenty of soap and 
an old scrub brush and gave that pig a good bath. I did this 
again a week later. It had a pen to itself and soon began to 
grow. The pig was 8 weeks old Avhen I got it and whem sold 



A Liltw of Ten, All IlUhky. 

(lood Lai<‘ of the dam before fariowiug and afterwards hnlpM to pievoni 
undorfiizcd, unthiifty liv<» stock. 


at 9 months it weighed 287 pounds, I have tried the same 
methods since then with good results^ but some pigs take more 
scrubbing than others.” 

A Tennessee live-stock owner slates: “Well-bred runts 
make fairly good animals, mongrels never.” One of the most 
striking comments is the ease of a registered Aberdeen- Angus 
(*alf that was “ badly stunted on account of the mother’s not 
giving suiRcient milk. But with proper care,” the owner 
gdds, “this calf did very well later, I showed Tiim at the 
State fair at Helena, Mont., in 1918, and he carried off the 
blue ribbon in his class.” 
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A Vermont farmer tells of a colt Avliieli at -f months okl 
was veiy poor and undersized. I gave it skim milk for 
some six months,’^ lie added, “ and it grew into a better built 
and heavier horse than either j)arent.” 

A comment which forms a general basis for deciding 
whether to raise a runt comes from a Virginia farmer. His 
conclusion is this: Being born small generally has little 
eifect on the size of an animal at maturity if it has proper 
nourishment from birth to maturity. But to develop into a, 
high-class animal it must have good breeding back of it, and 
to do this we must use purebred sires that are good indi- 
viduals with strong constitutions.” 

Profits ill Reducing Runts. 

When asked to give their opinion on the extent to which 
their financial returns would be increased if runts were ab- 
sent, 585 live-stock owners mentioned figures varying from 
1 iier cent to more than 100 per cent. The average was 18.1 
per cent. More than 20 per cent of those expressing an 
opinion reported that their returns would be increased one- 
fifth if they could solve the runt question. Several stock- 
men urged with emphasis a more liberal feeding policy on 
live-stock farms, and pointed out that niggardly feeding is 
nearly always unprofitable. “ I find I can not cheat the ani- 
mal without cheating myself,” says a Maine farmer. 

Another New England live-stock owner explains that for- 
merly his financial loss from runts was approximately 25 per 
cent, as they not only run you into debt but detract from the 
appearance of the good stock. In my ex^ierience of 45 years,” 
he adds, ‘‘ I am sure that any breeder can eliminate the runt to 
a practical absence. I have had practically none in the last 
25 years.” 

Can Runts Be Reduced? Yes. 

The reduction of the proportion of runty live stock on 
farms in general was considered practicable by a large ma- 
jority of those expressing an opinion. However, less than 
three-fourths of those who had answered the vaiious other 
questions made any reply as to the possibility of runt reduc- 
tion, and many stated their inability to answer. Such re- 
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quests as “I would like information along this lino,” and “ If 
I knew how to prevent runts I would do so,” explain the 
reasons for the partial replies. However, of fill persons 
who answered the question 89 per cent believed runts could 
be reduced, 10 per cent more made a similar answer, with the 
qualififcation that reduction, though possible, was not always 
profitable. Only 1 per cent said “ No,” Many giving affirm- 
ative answers supported their opinions with evidence. 



An IDxcellent Type of Sire. 

Sires like tMs are improving the size and quality of live stock in the tJouth. 
This purebred Hereford bull, used in Mississippi, weighed 1,S00 pounds in 
good breeding condition. 

A Utah farmer, in warning against the danger of inbreed- 
ing, said, When I was a boy my father bought a bulL He 
kept that bull for 10 years. The calves became smaller and 
runty. Finally he sold the bull and got another, and every 
two years now we get new bulls. We have improved our 
stock and have no runts/’ 

Another stockman declared, “ Since going into the pure- 
bred business and having learned to feed well, I have had no 
runts. Previously my loss was at least one-fiftli.” Various 
sidelights on this question indicated that the presence of one 
or even several runty pigs in a litter was a regular occurrence 
and was practically unpreventable. But in contrast to this 
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opinioa some reported an ability to obtain good-sized litters 
in which the pigs were uniform in size, all making normal 
growth. 

A South Carolina breeder of registered Poland- China 
swine states, We have not had a runty pig in two years and 
some sows have from 9 to 11 pigs each. We give them good 
pasture on alfalfa and good range.” 

A Nebraska Duroc- Jersey breeder prevents runts in large 
litters by weaning the strongest pigs at 6 weeks old, thus giv- 
ing the others a better chance. A Virginia dairyman states, 
“By bringing a purebred and fine, large, healthy Holstein bull 
into my herd the calves almost doubled in weight at birth.” 
From Pulaski County, Ya., where the “ Better Sires — ^Better 
Stock ” movement has made noteworthy progress, a live-stock 
owner writes, “ Over 300 farmers in this county have pledged 
themselves to breed to nothing but purebred sires of any kind 
and have distributed good bulls over the county. In three 
years our cattle have improved from 50 to 75 per cent. The 
same can be said of sheep, hogs, and poultry. Don’t breed 
runts and you won’t have them.” 

Runts in Poultry. 

Inbreeding and poor matings, as a cause, are the principal 
factors distinguishing runtiness in feathered stock from that 
in other farm animals. The following list of causes and 
^methods of prevention contains the views of 474 poultry 
owners : 

Principal causes of runts in poultry 

Per cent 


Poor feeding 17, 9 

Inbreeding and poor matings 13. 7 

Inferior breeding stock 13. 1 

Parasites, especially lice 12.4 

Neglect 11. 4 

Poor bousing 7. 0 

Late hatching 6. 5 

Overcrowding 5, 9 

Disease (roup, diarrhea, etc.) 5.3 

Low vitality of chicks 3.4 

Selecting poor eggs 3.4 


Total 100.0 


The importance of hatching early occupies a more promi- 
nent position among the comments than the figures for late 
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hatcliijig in the table imlicale. While but a small proportion 
of poultryinen, it appears, are familiar with the advantages 
of early hatching, those who do hatch eaidy find it a distinct 
benefit. For instance, one fanner states, “Last year all of 
my chickens hatched after the 1st of rlune were runts. Those 
before that were normal and were laying in October The 
same feed and care were given to each ” 


A Result of (Um\ Breeding, 

A htiirulauibicd KhoOc Island Ilcd lion, weight pounds. To obtain 
growthy biuls that begin laying in. the fall, breed well, hatch early, and feed 
well In addition, piovidc (omCoitablc, sanitury quarteis 

Still anolhex' adds, ‘^Wlien 1 get my clxicks hatched in 
April and May I do not have runts in my Further 

along this line another poultryman estimates that one-third 
of late hatches are runty. “ To prevent this,” he adds, hatch 
no chicks later than May 1.” 

Another farmer states: have purebred Barred Bocks 

and rarely ever have a runt, unless I try to hatch in June or 
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July.” The warnings against inbreeding likewise are of in- 
terest. We have no runts in our poultry,” is the statement 
of a Virginia farmer, who adds, “ We buy purebred cocks 
from a different strain every year.” “ Keep purebred fowls 
and change the sire every year,” is the injunction of another 
jDOultryman, which is typical of similar experiences. 

Experiments Support Breeders’ Opinions. 

The benefits of early hatching reported by farmers tally 
with the results of the experiments which the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has conducted. In these experiments the 
early-hatched chicks showed a marked superiority over those 
purposely hatched late to observe the effects. There was a 
noticeably steady degradation in size and type of the late 
chicks as compared with those hatched early. 

With some of the larger animals early births are likewise 
important. The March pig if “ pushed along ” can be sold 
by Christmas time. Of course, care must be taken with early 
births to give better attention than if the young come after 
grass is good and the weather is milder. Yet, if properly 
cared for, the young animal will make more rapid progress 
at the opening of spring. There is a similar benefit with 
lambs. Late lambs, for example, go on the market in compe- 
tition with the western run. Instead of being born early and 
put on the market at from 4 to 6 months of age in well- 
finished, plump, attractive condition, the average farm lamb 
is sold at from 6 to 8 months. It has lost ’ts baby fat and 
is little better than a poor feeder. The effect of putting this 
class of lamb on the market is to reduce the popularity of 
lamb as a food compared with other meats, and it unquestion- 
ably injures the reputation of lamb from the farm States as 
compared with western lamb. 

With beef cattle early calving is important on the range in 
order to have the calves weaned before fall storms and to have 
them of good size before they are sold to go to the Corn Belt 
for further feeding. 

From these sidelights the reader will see that the questions 
of runtiness and of g6od live-stock management are closely 
related. Both are tied up with economic factors of great 
iipportance. 
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Principles of Growth. 

The experiences contributed by persons cooperating with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in pointing out the cause and 
prevention of runty live stock support certain general princi- 
ples that have to do with animal growth. These principles 
embody also the observations of experts in animal hu.sbandry 
and genetics. 

Methods of dealing with runty live stock also may indicate 
the best course to take in dealing with unthrifty young ani- 
mals in general. This matter is fully as important as that of 
actual runts, since the conditions that retard the growth and 
vigor of stock already below normal may naturally be ex- 
pected to affect other animals on the farm. Here are the 
principles of growth to keep in mind : 

1. Every animal has in the first part of its life a natural 
growing period. This varies from a few months in the case of 
birds (and most small creatures) to more than a year with cat- 
tle, horses, and other large animals. After the natural grow- 
ing time expires, the animal’s capacity for growth practically 
stops ; hence the importance of obtaining the desired develop- 
ment during the early period of life, when an animal is 
capable of growing. 

2. Heredity is an important element in an animcdls ability 
to grow rapidly and to reach the desired size. Well-bi'ed beef 
steers frequently attain a weight exceeding 1,000 pounds 
within 18 months, whereas scrubs of light-weight ancestry 
can not be expected ever to reach 1,000 poimds in weight, 
even though given the same feed and care. The same natural 
laws that cause a turkey to grow larger than a chicken affect 
the size of individuals in the same specie and even the same 
class or variety. 

3. Interference with the nervous system and the vital, 
organs is a serious drain on the vitedity of an animal. Hogs 
infested with lice, for instance, make poorer gains than those 
free from such parasites. A heifer bred before reaching 
maturity may be permanently stunted by the extra demands 
of the young calf on her system. There is an exception, how- 
ever, in the effect of castration on growth. A capon grows 
more rapidly and reaches greater size than a rooster, and with 
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most meat animals skillful castration appears to increase 
rather than retard growth. 

4. Nutrition.^ of course.^ is a prime factor in the question of 
^ntnty live stock. The proper nutrition of young stock begins 
with the feeding of the pregnant mother. After the animal 
is born its proper nutrition involves not only the quantity 
of feed, but likewise the palatability, quality, and proper 
combination. There must be no interruption of feeding, since 
periods of semistarvation, most common in winter, may pre- 
vent an animal from reaching its normal size. The question 
of feeding live stock includes the very important matter of 
watering. 

5. Fatigue.^ exposure^ and overcrowding may retard 
growth. Physical deformity and certain mental factors, 
such as timidity or sluggishness, likewise may interfere with 
the ability of an animal to obtain the necessary feed, espe- 
cially in competition with other stock that is normal, alert, 
and aggressive. 



STOP PRODUCING RUNTS 

Runts arc usually the result of — 

Inferior breeding 
Inadequate or unsuitable feed 
Disease, parasites, and insect pests 
Lack of adequate housing and care 

To prevent runts — 

Use quality stock for breeding 
Feed well with suitable feed, especially dur- 
ing the natural growing period of early life 
Guard against parasites and diseases 
Provide comfortable and sanitary housing 
Give proper attention, care, and kindness 
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By. B. B. CoAD, 

Entomologist^ Boutliern Field Crop Inic^iUiations, 
Bureau of Entomology. 


C AN the cotton boll weevil be controlled profitably? If 
you are a cotton raiser there is hardly anything you 
would rather know. An affirmative answer to the question, 
eagerly sought ever since the weevil invaded this country, 
has at last been found. The weevil can be controlled by 
means of a calcium arsenate dust, if the dust is applied at the 
right season, at the right intervals, and in the right way. 
This may sound hard, but it isn't. All it means is that the 
job must be done right. It is no good to build a house and 
leave the roof off ; if you are not going to make a complete 
job, it will not pay to start. 

The method now recommended by the Department of Ag- 
riculture for poisoning the weevils is the outgrowth of a 
long series of experiments. The first announcement of suc- 
cess in weevil poisoning was made by Prof. Wilmon Newell 
and Mr. G. D. Smith as a result of experiments conducted 
with powdered lead arsenate in Louisiana during the season 
of 1908. The farmers, however, did not adopt this method, 
and experiments conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture during the next few years gave such variable results 
that definite recommendations could not be made regarding 
it. But as a result of technical experiments by the author in 
1913-14, the problem was attacked from a new angle ; in new 
field tests the poison used and the methods of application were 
changed, and striking results were obtained. More ex- 
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haustive studies followed these experiments, and it was found 
possible by poisoning to reduce the niim!)er of weevils suf- 
ficiently to keep them under control. It was also found, how- 
ever, that this control usually did not last long after the pois- 
oning was stopped, and, furthermore, that the weevils were 
merely reduced in number — never exterminated. Applica- 
tions of poison made early in the season, with the view of 
killing the hibernated individuals and thus preventing their 
multiplication, were not profitable, and far better results 
were obtained by poisoning later in the season. Apparently 
enough weevils survived the eaidy-season treatment to keep 
up the infestation. The poisoning period was therefore de- 
ferred to a time, later in the season, -when the plants are fruit- 
ing more heavily and are better able to take advantage of a 
short period of protection. 

Free Fruiting of Cotton Favors Poisoning. 

The cotton plant puts on much more fruit than it can 
mature, and about 60 per cent of the squares which are put 
on are shed. This shedding varies as the plant develops, 
starting with a fairly light shed early in the season and 
increasing until it reaches the point where all new fruit is 
shed. Up to a certain point, shedding due to boll- weevil 
injury merely takes the place of this natural shedding, and 
thus a certain amount of weevil activity can be permitted 
without any loss of crop. 

With these facts in view, the poisoning of the weevils is 
begun just before they become abundant enough to offset 
this natural shedding of the plant, and is continued long 
enough for the cotton plants to put on a crop of bolls and 
develop them beyond the danger of weevil injury. Then 
poisoning is stopped and the weevils are allowed to multiply 
unchecked. 

The most serious obstacle to bringing about the general 
adoption of such a system of poisoning is the difficulty of 
giving explicit instructions regarding the best time for start- 
ing and for stopping poisoning. Arbitrary rules can not be 
established. Conditions vary from field to field and from 
season to season. Probably it wfill never be possible to give 
instructions for poisoning which will not leave much to the 
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discretion of the individual ; but continued use and the adop- 
tion of local practices which most nearly fit local conditions 
will overcome this drawback in a measure. 

Increasing Success with Dusting. 

The fact having been established that weevil control was 
possible, it became necessary to make it both profitable and 
practicable under farming conditions. This has meant devel- 
opment of the methods of dusting and improvement of the 
material utilized. 

From 1915 until 1917 the department’s experiments con- 
sisted entirely of small-plat tests of different methods of 
poisoning, the results in each case being ascertained by care- 
ful comparison with those in plats of unpoisoned cotton. 
These experiments resulted in rapid improvement in dusting 
methods until uniform gains of from 250 to 1,000 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre were obtained from the tests. 

The first really practical work on an extensive scale was 
undertaken in 1917, when several hundred acres of cotton 
on one plantation were poisoned late in the season with 
profitable results. This experience led several owners of 
large cotton plantations to undertake poisoning work on 
their entire properties in 1918, the work being supervised 
by experts of the Department of Agriculture. During that 
season about 35,000 acres were included in the experimental 
work, and the results on the whole were profitable. 

Following the success of 1918, the department issued its 
first publication on poisoning, which aroused interest among 
the farmers in several localities. As a result some 3,000,000 
pounds of poison were used for weevil control during the 
summer of 1919, the work of the department during that 
season involving about 75,000 acres. Again results were 
favorable and interest in the poisoning spread rapidly among 
cotton growers. 

Dust Every Four Days. 

In the earlier work poison was applied every seven days, 
but it has since been determined that an interval of approxi- 
mately four days is much better. As the primary aim in 
poisoning is to keep the cotton thoroughly poisoned from the 
first application until the weevils are under control, weather- 
ing and plant growth make it necessary to repeat the applica- 
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tions about every four days. The poitson reaches only tlie adult 
weevil and has no effect on the immature stages, protected 
as these are within the squares and bolls. These would pro- 
duce weevils daily for about two weeks after the first applica- 
tion was made, even if no eggs were laid a fter the first appli- 
cation. When the applications are seven days apart a suffi- 
cient number of weevils emerge, escape poisoning, and lay 
their eggs to perpetuate the infestation; but by kee]iing the 



Cart Duster in Operation in (Litton Field. 

This machine will covet* about 25 to 30 acres during a night's oixuaiion iind 
can be allottod from 73 to 300 acres of cotton for the season. 


cotton continuously poisoned it is possible not only to kill the 
adults present when the first application is made but also 
to destroy the majority of their progeny. 

It is generally found in the field that about three applica- 
tions at the short-time interval of four days will reduce the 
number of weevils below the point of danger. 

Raise a Cloud of Dust, and Let It Settle. 

Any attempt to blow the poison directly onto all portions 
of the cotton plant is out of the question. ' Fortunately, how- 
ever, this is neither necessary nor desirable. Technical 
studies indicate that most of the weevils are poisoned not 
through their feeding but through their habit of drinking 
moisture from the surface of the plant: Therefore the 
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iveevils will be killed if the fine powder is caused to settle 
on all portions of the cotton plaiit that may retain moisture, 
and this is accomplished by the dust-cloud method of appli- 
cation. The poison is blown out in such a manner as to form 
a dense cloud of dust, which drifts through the plant and 
covers all exposed surfaces. 

Night Applications Best. 

Practically all poisoning work must be done at night. The 
plants are unusually moist at this time and thus retain the 
poison better ; furthermore, atmospheric conditions at night 
are such that the dust cloud will remain over the plants and 
settle upon them, whereas during the day it is likely to rise 
above them and drift away. On occasional days, of course, 
the i^lants are moist and the air is calm, but as a rule satis- 
factory dusting conditions occur only at night. 

Use Calcium ^xsenate. 

At the outset of the work powdered arsenate of lead was 
utilized for poisoning. As the grades of this arsenical which 
were then standard did not give the requisite degree of weevil 
control, an improved grade was prepared. This gave fair 
results, but it was still not thoroughly satisfactory. 

Calcium arsenate was then tried and was found to be far 
more poisonous to the weevil than any form of lead arsenate, 
a better material for dusting, and far cheaper. The calcium 
arsenate first used, however, burned the cotton plants seri- 
ously, owing to the presence of too much water-soluble 
arsenic oxid. Improved methods of manufacture have elimi- 
nated this difficulty. Calcium arsenate containing different 
proportions of total arsenic were tested, and it was found 
that the product containing from 40 to 42 per cent total 
arsenic pentoxid gave very satisfactory weevil control and 
could be made so as not to contain too much water-soluble 
arsenic. 

It is important that the material have the right physical 
properties, especially those which make possible the best dust 
cloud with the least possible material. Eventually a material 
bulking 80 to 100 cubic inches per pound was selected as 
most satisfactory for this work. 
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Getting a Good Dust. 

Prior to 1918 only one manufacturer was producing cal- 
cium arsenate, and this in very limited quantities. In 1919 
about a dozen more manufacturers undertook its jjroduction, 
and in 1920 the number was increased to at least 25. Unfor- 
tunately, calcium arsenate proved not so easy to manufacture 
as was anticipated ; and with so many new producers making 
it the quality of the proiluct was naturally exceedingly 
variable, especially since it might be unsuitable in three dif- 
ferent ways: First, it might contain too much water-soluble 
arsenic and thus injure the cotton plant; second, it might not 
contain sufficient total arsenic to control the weevil ; third, the 
physical properties might be such that it could not be satis- 
factorily dusted on the cotton plant. 

To give the farmers as much protection as possible, all 
purchasers of calcium arsenate have been invited to send 
samples to the department, at Tallulah, La., for analysis. 
More than 2,000 samples have been analyzed, and the farmers 
have been advised as to whether their material was sat- 
isfactory for use for boll-weevil control. In addition, the 
Federal Insecticide and Fungicide Board has devoted con- 
siderable attention to sampling the larger shipments of cal- 
cium arsenate, and wherever these have been found to be 
made up of unsuitable material they have been seized and 
condemned. On the whole, this has resulted in a fairly 
thorough degree of protection to the farmers, and much 
calcium arsenate which could not have been used safely has 
been eliminated from the market, although on several oc- 
casions unsatisfactory material was used before it was pos- 
sible to detect it. It is hoped that this difficulty will soon 
cease to exist, and the improved quality of the jnaterial sold 
during the latter part of the season of 1920 indicates that 
the majority of the manufacturers have now had sufficient 
experience in the making of this chemical to turn out a very 
satisfactory product. Owing to the rapid development of 
this industry, however, the material on the market still re- 
quires careful inspection. 

Dusting Machines. 

Suitable machinery for dusting is highly important. The 
original plat tests were conducted with hand “ guns,” but as 
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soon as practical control work was started it became necessary 
to have equipment of larger capacity. The first machines 
used were adaptations of types then on the market, but it was 
soon found that they were unsatisfactory and it became nec- 
essary for the department to organize a mechanical branch. 
This was done by the Bureau of Entomology and the Divi- 
sion of Rural Engineering of the Bureau of Public Roads 
working together. 

On account of the large area under treatment at that time, 
the first machine developed was a gasoline-power duster. Gas 
engines proved unsatisfactory, however, owing to night 
operation and the quality of labor available for running 
these machines. Another difficulty at that time lay in the 
feeding of these machines, for it was found impossible to 
dust an acre of cotton with less than about 15 pounds of ma- 
terial. ‘ Improved feeding devices were therefore developed, 
capable of delivering any desired quantity of material per 
acre, and thus permitting the use of the desirable dosage of 
5 to 7 pounds per acre. 

To avoid the use of the gas engine, experimental models of 
machines which derive their power from the wheels were 
built and found to be very satisfactory. Blue prints showing 
all details of construction of a machine of this type were 
furnished all interested manufacturers. As a result several 
hundred machines of this type were distributed during 1920, 
and at present a half dozen or more manufacturers are build- 
ing machines based on this design. 

Hand guns, on the whole, have proved decidedly unsuited 
to extensive weevil-poisoning work. Ifotwithstanding every 
effort to improve existing models, the hand gun has two great 
drawbacks — ^laboriousness of operation and lack of durabil- 
ity. Of course such machines will always be of use on very 
small areas or where, owing to stumps, roughness of ground, 
or other conditions, the operation of a larger machine is im- 
possible. 

Following the development of the cart duster, the need of 
a smaller and cheaper machine became very apparent, and 
during the 1920 season the department worked on the devel- 
opment of a one-mule type of machine which will meet the 
needs of small farmers. It is expected that this machine will 
be comparatively cheap and will dust about 50 acres of cotton 
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(luring the season. Experimental models of such a machine 
have proved satisfactory, and several mamifacturers are be- 
coming interested in its construction for the 1921 season. 

In addition to these standard types of machines, several 
other models are now being developed. For example, at the 
suggestion of the department some manufacturers have un- 
dertaken the construction of a two-row machine to be carried 
on mule back. Other designs include machines modeled 
somewhat on the order of the hand gun but (‘arried by two 
men; and still others will undoubtedly be forthcoming soon, 
as is desirable. 

All machines designed and developed by the department 
engineers have been covered by patents dedicated to the 
public. These designs are then available for any manu- 
facturer or individual who cares to utilize them. 

The mechanics of the department have also served in an 
advisory capacity for manufacturers engaged in the produc- 
tion of dusting machines and have assisted in every way pos- 
sible in making these designs satisfactory. In the same 
manner the farmers have been assisted by advice regarding 
the best type of machines for the conditions under which 
ea(*h man is trying to poison. 

Poisoning Schedules for Each Locality. 

In the interest of the best experimental work, all the ear- 
lier experiments were conducted in one district, the Mis- 
sissippi Delta. This was unfortunate in a way, for although 
detailed information could be given regarding the poisoning 
methods best adapted to that disttict, these methods do not 
necessarily apply in other localities. The work has therefore 
b(^en extended as rapidly as possible and substations estab- 
lished in many representative districts throughout the cotton 
belt. The simultaneous collection of data at many points, 
at each of w'hich conditions differ radically from those else- 
where, will permit the preparation of schedules for poisoning 
more nearly adapted to each locality. At each of these sta- 
tions plat tests of weevil control were conducted during the 
1920 season, largely with the view of determining the margin 
of profit for operation at these different points. It is already 
apparent that profitable gains from poisoning may be looked 
for in the Alabama black belt, southern Louisiana, eastern 
Georgia, and southern South Carolina. 
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Yields of Poisoned and Unpoisoned Cotton. 

Above Dividing line between poisoned and unpoisoned cotton in check-plat 
work conducted near Tallulah, La., during the season of 1920. Neither plat 
has been picked- The poisoned plat produced over 500 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre more than the unpoisoned plat 

Below : Piles of cotton showing difference between yield of poisoned and un- 
poisoned cotton in commercial poi^ning work in the Mississippi Delta during 
1020, This farmer left 3 aci<‘s'of a 10-acre cut unpoisoned, and the piles were 
picked from a quarter acre each of the poisoned and unpoisoned cotton The 
increase of seed cotton per acre due to poisoning was over 900 pounds 
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Success and Failure in 1920. 

The large-scale poisoning work under the supervision of 
the department was still further extended during the sea- 
son of 1920, especially to embrace additional districts. Se.a- 
sonal conditions made the experiments of that year particu- 
larly interesting. The mild wintei* of 1919-20 permitted 
the emergence of an unusually large crop of hibernated 
weevils in the spring of 1920. Following this, the ex(*essive 
and frequent rains which were almost universal caused a 
rapid multiplication of weevils. In addition, the spring of 
1920 was so unfavorable to planting that the cotton crop was 
from two to four weeks late. These conditions combined 
produced an unusually heavy damage by the weevil, prol)ahly 
the heaviest in the history of its activity in this country, a 
fact which gave large margins for gains from the poisoning 
work, though this advantage was more or less offset by the 
difficulty of operation in the face of the almost in(‘essant 
rains. On the whole, the conditions were decidedly againsi, 
poisoning, yet the gains from poisoning were more general 
than ever before, and these gains as a rule were larger than 
usual. 

During this season 10,000,000 or more pounds of calcium 
arsenate was sold for cotton dusting. Evidently a large 
number of farmers attempted poisoning. Their operations 
extended from southern Texas to South Carolina, but only in 
separate localities or sections, poisoning being a recent devel- 
opment and still unknown to a majority of the cotton 
farmers. 

I^arly in the season it became apparent that the suitable 
dusting machines would fall far short of the number re- 
quired. As a result many farmers bought calcium arsenate 
with little or no likelihood of being able to obtain machines 
for applying it. Furthermore the shortage of other machines 
gave a great opening for the sale of hand guns, which were 
available in rather large numbers. The only types of 
machines to be had were the hand guns and the large cart 
dusters. The latter were selling at from $300 to $500 and 
were therefore out of reach of the farmer who planted less 
than 100 acres of cotton; consequently many farmers tried 
hand guns on entirely too large a scale. Not more than 
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8 acres of cotton can be treated throughout the season with 
a hand gun. Furthermore, owing to the inadequate supply 
of labor and the reluctance of plantation hands to operate 
these guns for any length of time, it is ordinarily impracti- 
cable to use them on more than 25 acres in one organization. 
In spite of this, many farmers purchased one hand gun for 
40 acres or more of cotton, and in other cases several hand 
guns were purchased for very large areas.* Naturally, many 
failures resulted. 

A survey has been made to determine the degree of success 
attained by the farmers in the different districts, and also 
to determine the cause of the failures. The results are inter- 
esting. In many districts success was general, in some a few 
individuals succeeded while the rest failed, and in others 
weevil poisoning was almost invariably a failure. 

Reasons for Failure. 

A careful scrutiny of the methods of application used 
showed that an unfortunately large number of farmers had 
in no way approximated the recommended methods. 'In 
many cases they had applied the poison only once, in others 
they had tried two applications from a fortnight to a month 
apart. Other farmers, with hand guns, attempted to dust 
areas so large that it was impossible to cover them, and so 
gave it up in disgust. The one saving feature of the situation 
was that in practically every case in which recommended 
methods of application were used the results were at least 
fairly satisfactory. 

The failure of many farmers to follow the proper method 
in dusting seems to have been due usually to lack of informa- 
tion, or at least to lack of correct information. Poisoning, 
when done as recommended, is an expensive operation, but 
some salesmen have tended to minimize its cost and its diffi- 
culties. For instance, if the salesman had an idea that the 
farmer would not try poisoning if told that it would be nec- 
essary for him to make three or more applications, he would 
affirm that one application would control the weevil. If the 
farmer showed disinclination to buy more than one hand gun 
he was often informed that this would quite suffice for treat- 
ing whatever area he had in cotton, whether 10 acres or 50 
acres. 
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These conditions, of eoiirsc, will be remedied rapidly, but 
unfortunately they have served unwarrantably to discourage 
many men and undoubtedly have led to a number of losses. 
Fortunately the smaller machine adapted for the small 
farmer will be available for use in a short time, so that it will 
no longer be necessary for him to depend upon hand guns. 

Many failures were evidently caused by the use of unsuit- 
able calcium arsenate. In some cases the total arsenic eon- 
tent was so loAV that it would not kill enough weevils to 
secure control. Furthermore, a considerable (iiiantity of cal- 
cium arsenate sold to the farmers was sandy or granular, not 
ground finely enough, so that instead of drifting through 
and I'emaining on the cotton plants it failed to adhere and 
fell to the ground. With such material it was almost im- 
possible to secure any weevil control. 

One important <‘ause of failure is carelessness of opera- 
tion. All publications on weevil poisoning have thoroughly 
explained the fact that the operation is useless unless thor- 
oughly done ; and since the method is so entirely new to the 
laborer, it is futile to hope for satisfactory results from equip- 
ment turned over to tenants for operation without any in- 
struction or supervision. 

Some farmers, having made one or two applications of 
poison on the cotton and, upon examination, finding live 
weevils still present, have become discouraged, inferring that 
the work was useless, and have discontinued it. No matter 
how poisoning is conducted, it is always possible to find live 
weevils in the field, and their presence in no way precludes 
obtaining a full crop of cotton ami a very good profit from 
the poisoning operations. 

Do it Right or Not at AIL 

To recapitulate, the results of poisoning in 1920 wex^e ex- 
ceedingly variable. While there were many failures, there 
were many more successes, and on the whole the experience 
of the season showed more plainly than ever that it is pos- 
sible to control the weevil if the work is done properly. It 
emphasizes the repeated advice of the department, H 
ngM or not at allP 




By W. L McAtee, 

A.Hbhtant Biologist in Bcononnc Ornithologii, 

Bureau of Biological Bun eg 

B IEDS hunting insects and worms in an orchard may 
not buzz so much as the proverbial bee, but just the same 
they are mighty busy. One who has seen them at it during 
the season when they are rearing their young can have no 
doubt about their being a great help to the orchardist. 
They are active everywhere: flickers, blackbirds, robins, and 
thrashers seek their insect prey on or near the ground ; wood- 
peckers, nuthatches, titmice, and chickadees closely search the 
trunks and limbs of trees ; vireos and warblers scan the leaves 
and probe the flowers; and flycatchers and swallows sweep 
their prey from the air itself. Every few minutes all day 
long the hungry young must be fed ; and that they are well 
fed their rapid growth attests. The quantity of insects they 
and their parents consume is enormous. Not only orchards 
benefit by the good work of birds, but gai'dens, berry patches, 
and plowed and newly sown fields as well. While fields 
actually grown to tall crops are less freely visited, all crops 
are helped to some extent, and practically every farm pest 
has its bird enemies. 

To learn exactly how and to what extent birds are aids to 
agriculttire, horticulture, and forestry, the Biological Survey 
has been making a scientific study of their food habits ever 
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How the Feeding Habits of Birds are Studied. 

The stomach content, tlio tale of what the bird eats, is analyzed under the 
binocular microscope in the laboratory, other equipment of which includes 
stomach-analysis cards, filler, dissecting instruments, containers, and other 
paraphernalia as shown ]n the upper picture. From the 80,000 cards now on 
file m the Biological Survey, each representing the analysis of one bird stom- 
ach, it is possible to chart the food of any species investigated. The lower 
picture is such a chart of the monthly and average annual food of the common 
cipw. The relative proportions are seen at a glance. 

able food supply is valuable, but there is a surer way of find- 
ing out what a bird eats, namely, to look into its stomach. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that the nature of the 
food and feeding habits of birds is such that it is impos- 
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sible to arrive at definite results by direct observation. On 
the other hand, the examination in the laboratory of the con- 
tents of the stomach gives information that is definite, exact, 
and indisputable. 

In the laboratory of the Biological Survey, the method of 
examining the stomach content of a bird consists of washing 
all material into a white-lined tray, separating the larger 
particles on white blotters, catching the more finely ground 
food on a bolting cloth, transferring this to blotters, and 
finally identifying the component parts of the whole under 
a microscope. Identification is facilitated by comparison 
with collections of seeds, fruits, insects, snails, and bones 
of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians, in fact of all 
classes of objects eaten by birds. A card prepared for each 
stomach contains a full inventory of food items and their 
relative percentages by bulk, and when a sufficient number 
of these index cards have been accumulated for any species 
of bird, the percentages of the principal items of food for 
each month are calculated, and the average for the season or 
year is taken. These are the figures quoted in official reports 
on the food of birds. 

From the percentages and the economic value of the food 
items, the utility of a bird can be closely estimated. The 
Biological Survey is then able to recommend how it should 
be treated. Exhaustive accounts of the economic relations 
of more than 200 species of American birds have been pub- 
lished by the Survey, and some description given of the 
status of no fewer than 600 species. 

In the United States are found more than 800 distinct 
kinds of birds of 69 families, of which 20 families are classed 
as waterfowl, I as shorebirds, 4 as upland game birds, 5 
as birds of prey, and 33 as land birds. In general^ the 
smaller land birds are of greatest interest to the farmer and 
orchardist. Of the larger birds, however, the upland game 
birds, the hawks, and the owls deserve notice. 

Upland Game Birds. 

The upland game birds comprise such familiar groups as 
the quail, grouse, ptarmigan, wild turkeys, wild pigeons, and 
doves. The last two, while usually harmless, sometimes dam- 
age crops to an extent which requires that they be controlled, 
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and economically they deserve less (*onsideration than the 
turkey, quail, and grouse. These three kinds of birds have 
feeding habits which are helpful to agriculture. They may 
be hunted, but their numboi>4 should not be reduced below 
the normal population for each type of country. 

Birds of Prey. 

The birds of prey include the carrion- feeding vultures, the 
fiercely rapacious haAvks and eagles, the fish-loving osprey, 
and owls of various habits. The vultures, of whicli our fa- 
miliar black and turkey buzzards are examples, are carrion 
feeders and Avill disappear from communities Avhere all 
offal is properly disposed of, but in some localities they have 
still plenty of wuirk to do. The charge that they are instru- 
mental in distributing hog cholera and other live-stock dis- 
eases is based chiefly on suspicion. Tt is not true that they 
disseminate the germs of these diseases in their droppings, 
and the fact seems to be that buzzards, if a factor in spread- 
ing stock ills, are a minor one. 

Hawks and owls, though not closely related, may be con- 
sidered together on account of the similarity of their feed- 
ing habits. Feeding chiefly Aipon living animals smaller 
than themselves, naturally they sometimes prey upon some 
of the domesticated kinds, particularly poultry. This has 
given them a bad reputation with farmers, so long estal)- 
lished as to amount to traditional prejudice. S'cientific in- 
vestigation of their habits shows that only a few species of 
hawks and only one owl feed chiefly, or even largely, upon 
birds, and therefore to any great extent upon poultry. The 
birds of prey regarded as chiefly injurious include the 
sharp-shinned, Cooper, and duck haAvks, the goshawk, and 
the great horned oavL The bird hawks fly swiftly over ti'ees 
and bushes and make sudden darts upon their prey, and 
from this behavior and their color, three of the species are 
often known as blue darters. The chiefly beneficial hawks 
differ in flight from the darting hawks, either soaring at a 
considerable height or hovering over places where they are 
seeking prey. The great horned owl, AAduch, like most of its 
relatives, feeds at night, gets only poultry that is improperly 
exposed, and when prevented from doing this, its habits are 
largely beneficial. 
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Useful Hawks and Owls. 

The remaining species of hawks and owls, more than 50 
in all, have useful habits. They feed on a great variety of 
rodents and have a tremendous effect in controlling the num- 
bers of these pests. — ^ 

Their staple food : 
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Tlac Bam Owl 
aud Its ITood. 


I C I baru-owl pel- 

> i lets, rolled ux> 

from the indi- 
gestible portion of the food and ejected ; 0, contents? of 502 pellets inveKti- 
gated — 1,058 skulls of pocket gopheis, rats, and mice Most owls are valuable 
aids to the f aimer in their destruction of numerous haimful small animals, 

consists for the most part of meadow mice, but it includes 
also many other destructive rodents, such as rabbits, ground 
stiuirreLs, prairie dogs, pocket gophers, and house rats and 
mice. The barn owl is one of the most useful of the birds of 
this group. Its food is easily studied by examination of the 
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polk'ts, made of llu' hair and hones of its victims, wliich ae- 
ciimidato. about its roost. These indijj:estii)les ai-e (‘jeeted 
habitually by all birds of prey, but are seattertsl too widely 
for collection and study c.Kcept by s])ecies havinyr restricted 
roosting sites. In 075 barn-owl pellets coll<>eted in Wasli- 
ingtou, D. C., were found the i-emains of 1,110 nu'udow 
mice, 452 lioxise mice, and 181 hous(‘ 
I — ^ together Avith a suflieiiuit number 

I i 1 I of other .small mammals to make an 
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Tlie Woodpeckei* and Its Helpful Work. 

A, Hairy woodyeckei, one of tlie 24 species of birds of tbls large family, 
most of which are highly bent'flcial (photo by 0. F. Stone) ; Jt, example of 
work of woodp<»ckerH — their bills are specially fitted to dfg out wood-Iioring 
larvie from deep in the trees. 


average of almost three to the pellet, and probably to the 
meal. In 592 pellets collected in California there were found 
Hkulls and other traces of 261 pocket gophers, 74 field mice, 
184 pocket mice, 144 deer mice, 50 harvest mice, 230 kangaroo 
rats, and 215 house mice. These items make it clear that the 
barn owl is constantly doing work of great value to agricul- 
ture. Its services are typical of those of hawks and owls in 
general. Owls as a group have long been persecuted by 
man, but never has persecution been more unjust. The 
hawlcs and owls are not the only sufferers, however, for 
when their numbers arc greatly reduced in any community, 
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farmers will be forcibly reminded of the fact by a great in- 
crease in the number of destructive rodents. 

Cuckoos and Woodpeckers. 

While many of the birds of prey, game birds, and wild 
fowl have distinct economic value, we must turn to the 
characteristic land birds to find whole families that are almost 
uniformly beneficial and for large numbers of species prac- 
tically perfect from the economic point of view. Among 
the most praiseworthy birds are the cuckoos. The most 
widely distributed species, the yellow-billed and black-billed 
cuckoos, usually keep out of sight, but are well known by 
their strange notes, which have earned them the name “ rain 
crow.” The cuckoos feed very largely on caterpillars, and 
subsist to a larger extent than most of our birds on the hairy 
and spiny kinds. One stomach contained 250 tent cater- 
pillars and another 217 fall web-worms. The cuckoos are 
fond also of grasshoppers, sawfiy larvae, plant bugs, and 
other injurious insects. 

The large and important woodpecker family includes 24 
species in the United States, most of them highly beneficial. 
They are the chief defenders of trees against insect attack, 
most of them being specialized to feed upon wood-boring 
larvae, x^ests preyed upon by few other birds. From a third 
to two-thirds of the entire food of several species consists 
of wood-boring insects. From 10 to 80 per cent of the annual 
diet of various sjiecies is made up of ants, which are almost 
uniformly injurious- The flickers, or yellow-hammers,"’ 
especially are assiduous destroyers of ants, one of these birds 
being known to have taken more than 5,000 at a single meal. 

Nighthawks and Hummingbirds. 

A group of birds, Avhich, though diverse in appearance, 
are related in essential characters, includes the chuck-will’s- 
widows, whip-poor-wills, poor- wills, nighthawks, swifts, and 
hummingbirds. All are almost strictly insect eaters and 
consequently beneficial. The larger ones feed extensively 
upon leaf-chafers, the larvae of which, including the well- 
known white grubs, are very destructive. The nighthawks 
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lake coiisi(lc‘rii})](‘ of the .saiiU'. sort of food, hut, iu eouuuon 
witli the swifts, capture a f^reat variety of sjunl! insects, 
more than no different kinds havin^r been found in sin<i-le 
stomachs, represented in some cases hy thousands (d‘ in- 
dividuals. The hummingbirds devour minute insecls which 
they find in flowers or cateli on the wing, and do not Hu!)sist 
to so large an extent us ordinarily supposed upon tlie nectar 
of flowers. 



The Nij^hthawk, an Extremely Valiiabh^ Insert I)t‘stroyer. 

Tlim bird, often wantonly wliot, scoops its prey out of the air, uiul moro tlian 
50 different kinds of insects, ropresentin^c tboiisands of individuals, have 
hetux found in sinj^Ie stom<ichs. t Photoj^rapli by IjOwih F. IhUl ) 


Flycatchers. 

One of our families of birds gets its popular name fly- 
catcher” from the insect-eating nature of its species, 31 of 
which live in the T^ited States, including sucdi birds as the 
spectacular scissor-tail, the bold, dashing kingbird, and the 
more quiet and domesti(‘ phoebe. On the average, 95 per cent 
of the food of these birds has been found to consist of in- 
sects. The rose-chafer, a species not only destructive to 
vegetation, but known to be poisonous to chickens and 
pheasants, is freely eaten by the kingbird. Several fly- 
catchers have the reputation of eating hi\e bees to an in- 
jurious extent, but it has been shown that they take mostly 
drones, and furthermore, that they eat enough enemies of 
bees, as robberflievS, to pay for all the domestic bees they take. 
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Jays, Crows, and Ravens. 

The jays, crows, and ravens have always been severely 
criticized, and it must be admitted that on the whole the 
(udticism is justified. About the best that can be said for 
birds of this family is that on the average they do about as 
much good as harm. It would seem a good policy to accord 
them the same treatment long given the common crow — ^the 
crow is not especially persecuted, neither is it protected. 
Thus while the birds are allowed to exist in reasonable num- 
bers for the sake of the good they do, the way is left open for 
aggressive measures against them when necessary. In the 
case of this family, as of all destructive birds, damage 
usually is the result of overabundance. 

Blackbirds. 

The damage done by the blackbirds as conspicuously the 
result of over-population. One of the most chaT'acteristic hab- 
its of these birds is flocking, and some of their gatherings are 
enormous. In their winter home along the Gulf coast flocks 
of blackbirds at a distance look like great clouds or rolling 
balls of dense smoke. Fortunately, at the time these birds 
are assembled in these armies there is nothing for them to 
damage, and their flocks are much smaller at the season when 
grain from the milk stage to maturity is exposed to their , 
attack. Nevertheless, the damage sometimes is serious, and 
protection of these species is not recommended. In the same 
family with the blackbirds, however, are such birds as orioles 
and meadoAvlarkvS, and these do much more good than harm. 

Sparrows. 

The great sparrow family, comprising almost a hundred 
species in the United States, as a whole shows a good eco- 
nomic record. The introduced English spaiwow, usually a 
nuisance and often injurious, is, it must be remembered, but 
one of this large family, and its habits are by no means 
characteristic of the native species. The sparrows, or finches, 
are essentially seed eaters, but they consume also a fair pro- 
portion of insects, and in general must be regarded as bene- 
ficial. Certain species at times take too many buds, and a 
few others occasionally damage grain, but these practices are 
exceptions which may be met by local control. 
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Olbor Insect Kalers. 


Tlie tiiii!ij!;c‘rs and swallows aro almost exclusively Iteiuv 
iieial, the hitler especially heiufj; tindess destroyers ol’ a 
great variety of insects. They eoiirse systeniatically over 



Curing for tbe Brood. 

Upper view, robni <hi 
iu»Ht — a bird imlvei sally 
known and almost every- 
where iK'loved, sometimes 
too attentive to culti- 
vated fruits. (Photo 
graph hy F. A Kinsey.) 
Lower view, tret* swal- 
low at n(*Ht i)Ox, hiiiiging a etanl)eiry moth to> Its young (photograph by M. B 
B'orhush) , swallow*^ are tireless dowtroyers of a grmt variety of Injurious 
insects. 
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fields mid gardens, over land and water, and gather up un- 
told numbers of the small pests that are a constant menace to 
our comfort and prosperity. 

If soft plumage and harmonious colors were the criteria 
of bird worth, the cedar wax wing would stand near the top* 
Economic^ally, however, it is in the doubtful, even the very 
doubtful, class. It is too fond of flowers, buds, and fruits, 
especially cherries, and it consorts in such large flocks while 
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gratifying these tastes that the interests of mankind suffer 
considerably. 

The butcher birds, or shrikes, which have the curious habit 
of hanging i)art of their prey uj)on thorns, in crotches, or in 
other suitable placCvS, destroy some other birds, but on the 
whole are beneficial. 

About 10 kinds of the smooth green-coated vireos and 55 
kinds of warblers of varied and brilliant but neat plumages 
constitute the especial guardians of the foliage of our trees. 
All day long these little birds are scanning twig and branch 
and limb, snapping up the caterpillars, scale insects, plant 
lice, and the like, which collectively are so great a drain upon 
the vitality of arboreal vegetation. There are millions of 
warblers and vireos in North America, and the aggregate 
destruction of insects by them is beyond conception. 

Allied in service to the warblers are the bark-climbing 
creepers, the industrious and inquisitive nuthatches, the rest- 
less and active chickadees and titmice, and the tree-scanning 
kinglets and gnatcatchers, of which groups there are in the 
United States more than 25 species. They either pursue 
their prey chiefly among foliage, as do the warblers, or sup- 
plement this work by seeking insects on the bark of trees and 
in crevices and cavities everywhere. Some of the smaller of 
these birds are especially meritorious for their destruction 
of the eggs of insects. 

Mockingbirds, catbirds, and thrashers are distinguished 
by unusual ability as songsters. Economically considered, 
all are rather too fond of cultivated fruits, but as a rule they 
do more good than harm, and experience shows that despite 
the damage they inflict these birds are usually desired in the 
A'icinity of homes and even invited there for the sake of their 
songs. 

Closely related to the mockers and thrashers are the wrens, 
of which we have 11 species. These little birds are inces- 
santly active, tireless, and good singers, almost wholly insec- 
ti vox-ous, and consequently beneficial to a high degree. About 
the only complaint made against them is that the familiar 
house wren interferes with the nests and eggs of other birds. 

Only one family of small land birds remains to be men- 
tioned, namely, that including the thrushes, robins, and blue- 
birds. The thrushes are characteristic woodland species, and 
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while not of great economic importance are for the most 
part commendable in their relation to man. Eobins and 
bluebirds are the most familiar species about our homes^ and 
so beloved are they that they are almost immune from perse-- 
ciition. The bluebirds strictly deserve this high considera- 
tion, but the robins take a large toll from cultivated fruits, 
and probably are too numerous in many localities. 

Combine^d Attacks on Insect Pests. 

To understand the economic value of birds, not only 
must the feeding habits of species and families be known, 
but also the collective effect of birds upon x)ests and crops. 
Most of their damage results from local over-abundance 
either of one species or of a number of species of similar 
feeding habits, and it is inflicted chiefly u|)on fruit and 
grain crops. The produce of small numbers of fruit trees 
especially is liable to severe damage where there is an 
abundance of fruit-eating birds. In orchards of (*ommer- 
cial size damage is less often noticed. Preventive measures 
are of some avail; but aggi*essive action is sometimes nec- 
essary against birds that persistently destroy fruit ci'ops 
or grain. Grain fields are not often severely damaged b^^ 
birds under modem conditions, except on lands near breed- 
ing grounds of bird colonies, populous roosts, or in the 
migration route of gregarious species. The blackbirds are 
the most notorious offenders in this respect, and flocks of 
them at times are so large that it seems there must be a 
blackbird for every plant in the grain field. 

If birds by their united effort are potent to accompliKh 
great harm, they are for the same reason able to do greai 
good in the destruction of insect pests. Fortunately, many 
more species are helpful than harmful. Unusual outbreaks 
of pests upon which birds can feed are always attended by 
gatherings of the bird clans. In no instance has this l)een 
more evident than in the field-mouse plague whicth occurred 
in the Humboldt Kiver region, Nevada, in 1907-8, during 
which the damage to crops was placed at $250,000 in a season. 
Gulls, hawks, and owls flocked to the scene, and all birds 
able to live upon mice practically took no other food. 
The birds, it was estimated, destroyed about 900,000 of these 
field mice each month. 
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The way in, which birds concentrate when an outbreak of 
an injurious insect occurs is illustrated in the case of tlio 
alfalfa weevil, a destructive pest accidentally introduced into 
the region about Great Salt Lake. In two summers’ investi- 
gations in Utah 45 species of birds were found to attack 
the weevil. The killdeer was one of the most active of these, 



One Meal of a Brewer Blackbird 

The graphic rocoid ot a single bird for destruction of alfalfa weevils These 
injurious insects formed 9G pei cent of the food of this individual and num- 
bered 442, chiefly in the laival stage; throe adult weevils and lemains of other 
insects in the stomach are shown at the bottom of the picture. 

making alfalfa weevils a third of its food during pait of the 
summer; one stomach contained no fewer than 38B indi- 
viduals, 8I6 in the larval stage. The record for numbers — 
442 in one stomach — was held by the Brewer blackbird, an 
abundant species in Utah. A surprising discovery was that 
as a species the English sparrow was the most effective 
enemy of this insect; alfalfa weevils formed about a third 
of the food upon which its young were reared, and it was 
estimated that the number fed to growing English sparrows 
on a typical Utah farm was about 500,000. To this must be 
added the number eaten by the adult sparrows, which made 
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of them about a fifth of their food. Most of the common 
birds of northeastern Utah were depending upon alfalfa 
weevils for almost a sixth of their entire food, and the de- 
striiciion of these pests b}’' this warfare is almost beyond 
conception. 

The good ivork of birds in preying upon another weevil 
pest, the cotton boll weevil, must not be overlooked. Sixty- 
six kinds of birds are known to feed upon this formidable 
cotton destroyer, probably the most elfective being the orioles, 
which actualty remove the boll weevils from the place where 
damage liegins — that is, the '=^qnares, or flower buds, of the 
cotton plants — and the swallows, which feed upon the wee\dls 
when in flight and seeking to extend their range. No fewer 
than 41 boll ^veevils were found in a single stomach of the 
Bullock oriole, and large numbers ai’e habitually taken by 
all species of swallows; every one of a series of 35 eaves 
swallo'ws had eaten them, the largest number in any stomach 
being 4S, and the average 19. 

Another serious agricultural pest that is freely eaten by 
birds is the wheat aphis, or green bug. On a 200-acre, farm 
in North Carolina, where wheat, rye, and oats were severely 
attacked by green bugs, it was found that birds were very 
effective in destroying the pests. The outbreak wuis at its 
height during the migration season of such birds as the gold- 
finch and the vesper and chipping sparrows, which with 
other species on the farm numliered more than 3,000 individ- 
uals. It was found that these birds were destroying green 
bugs at the rate of nearly a million a day, and on days when 
additional flocks of migrants were present this destruction 
was doubled. During the season such numbei'S of birds 
flocked to the grain fields that the aphis infestation was re- 
duced by an incalculable number. 

A classic instance of the concentration of bird attack upon 
an army of insect invaders occurred during the se'^'ere out- 
breaks of the Bocky Mountain locusts between 1865 and 1871. 
So numerous were these voracious pests that many places 
visited by them were denuded of ev^ery green thing, k thor- 
ough investigation was made of the relation of birds to the 
outbreak, and it was found that practically every species, 
from the largest birds of prey to the tiny hummingbirds’ 
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from clucks and other aquatic fowl to typical bird denizens 
of the dry plains, turned to feeding upon locusts. In fact, 
most birds gorged themselves with this abundant supply of 
food, and in so doing Avere the means m numerous cases of 
saAung crops from destruction. 

Terrific Daily Warfare. 

Conspicuous and important as are the activities of birds in 
gathering at the scene and taking part in the suppression 
of insect outbreaks, probably their every-day services in con- 
suming insects of all kinds, thus holding down the AAdiole 
tide of insect life, are of greater significance. No one Avho 
has observed the ceaseless actiAuty of birds in feeding their 
young can doubt that the destruction of insects in this Avay is 
enormous. The house AA^ren brings food to its young about 
once every two minutes all day long. Not many birds equal 
this record, but the aA^erage rate probably is one feeding to 
every 5 to 8 minutes. Wlien one Avatches the j>arent birds 
hurrying out to forage, returning with a beak or mouth and 
gullet full of insects for the nestlings, and repeating this 
process every few minutes — when he observes that all the 
birds about are engaged in the same business, scouring 
ground, grass, trunks, branches, and foliage, the Avonder is 
that any insects escape. Only their marvelous powers of re- 
production enable them to surviA^'e this terrific Avarfare. 

Not only at the nesting season but all through the year 
birds carry on an intense predatory campaign against the 
insect hosts. Hardly an agricultural pest exists but has 
numerous effective bird enemies. For instance, 25 kinds of 
l)irds are knoAvn to feed upon the cloA^er wecAul, and a like 
number on the potato beetle, 36 on the codling moth, 46 on 
the gipsy moth, 49 on horseflies, 67 on billbugs, 85 on 
cloA^er-root borers, 98 on cutworms, 120 on leaf hoppers, and 
168 on Avireworms. These are but illustrations of the pre- 
A'ailing beneficial actiAuties of birds; the list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

The usefulness of birds in their destruction of crop pests, 
especially by concerted action in such cases, makes the subject 
of the total value of birds to the country A^ery interesting. 
One of the principal factors for arriving at a valuation of 
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these services is the number of birds in the country, xlll 
bird enumerations agree in setting two birds per acre as the 
average for at least the eastern half of the United States. 
On parts of this area many more are present, the number 
varying to a maximum of 59 pairs to the acre, and in part, 
at least, maldng up for the admittedly smaller number of 
‘birds in the West. On this basis, it is probable that there 
are 3,800,00(>,000 breeding birds in the United States, most 
of which are more or less insectivorous. Without doubt an 
equal number of migrants pass through the United States 
to their breeding grounds in the vast expanses of the Do- 
minion of Canada and Alaska. On their northward and 
return journeys together, therefore, they spend on the aver- 
age two months apiece in the United States. This means an 
effective augmentation of our insect-eating birds by a third. 
The total number of birds that prey upon our crop pests each 
season, therefore, probably is more than 4,500,000,000. In 
addition, all the native breeding birds rear one or more 
broods of young, which during the period of their growth 
consume an enormous quantity of insects. The size alone of 
this feathered army is beyond real conception, but since 
each individual in it may destroy a hundred or even many 
hundreds of insects daily, how enormously more difficult to 
realize is the total destruction of the insects and other 
animals making up their food. The great value of this serv- 
ice in terms of crop improvement demands that the people 
of the United States constantly bear in mind the welfare of 
their bird allies. 

Our Attitude Toward the Birds. 

The subject of bird protection has received great atten- 
tion in the United States, and as the result of px'oof by the 
Biological Survey of the value of birds and of prolonged 
campaigning for bird protection by the ximerican Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union and the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, the American Ornithologists’ ITnion model law for 
the protection of birds has been adopted by 40 of the 48 
States of the Union. The migratoiy-bird treaty act, put- 
ting into force a treaty with Great Britain for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, supplements and reenforces the State 
legislation. So far as desirable laws are concerned, the 
United States leads the world in bird protection. 
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It remains only for public opinion to back the law at every 
point, and for citizens to j)xit into effect every practicable 
measure for the increase and conservation of bird life. Ex- 
perience has shown that efforts to attract birds and increase 
their numbers are rewarded by very encouraging results. 
The essentials of bird attraction are the suppression of ene- 
mies and the provision of Avater, food, and nesting sites. 
From the normal number of one pair of birds to the acre 
under natural conditions, bird-attraction methods ^ have in- 
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Mlie ,sha(K (1 aica sliows th(' Slates that have .idopted the Am<‘ncaii Onn- 
thologists' ITnion model Jaw foi the piotection of buds 

ci’cased the number in certain areas to 10, 27, 40, and even 
59 pairs. Areas inhabited by so large bird populations are 
practically immune from tlie destructiveness of insects. 
Aside from the economic advantage of an increased num- 
ber of birds, the esthetic phase of bird attraction must not 
be overlooked. Nearly every one enjoys watching birds. 
Birds typify life, beauty, and sprightly activity, and the 
songs of many of them are a source of great pleasure. Their 
presence in numbers means increase in all these forms of 
enjoyment. 

Material increase in the numbers of birds admittedly is 
a two-sided problem: Some birds of negatiA^e value should 


1 Piibh cations giving details of methods of attracting Jiiids may bo obtained 
upon application to the Department of Agriculture. 
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not be iiicreiised, while others, not now noticeably destruc- 
tive, may become so when they are more abundant. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that the majority of birds 
are more beneficial than injurious and that by incrc^asin<>’ 
their numbers we shall do 
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Bird batliN oi* drinkini? fountains, food, arui nosUng sitos arc the <‘MwiUialH 
for increasing the nuinl)(‘r&i of birds in a locality. Areas inhabited by largo 
numbers of birds aie piactleally immune from the riivages of insects, (Upper 
pboios by K'. n. Barker and Carl Tui'pie, respectively; lower, by B. li, Uorlmsli.l 




By L. V. Guay, 

Beo7iOhn,s‘t in Charge of Land E(onomi( s. 

U P TO about 30 years ago the man who desired to become 
the owner of a farm could still obtain land of good 
quality by homesteading. By 1890, however, good free land 
in humid regions was becoming scarce. After that some 
good farm land formerly held in Indian reservations was 
opened to settlement. The opening of Oklahoma in 1888 and 
subsequently was the most notable instance, and the scramble 
for land was a striking indication of how scarce good free 
land had become. Following 1900 the land available for 
homesteading consisted largely of dry-farming land. At 
the present time there is practically no land suitable for 
ordinary farming to be acquired by homesteading. Semiarid 
lands adapted only to grazing, or to grazing with some inci- 
dental cropping in favored spots, is all that remains of the 
opportunity to obtain free land 

Farms Cost a Fortune, 

For some time after 1890 it was possible to purchase good 
farm land at nominal cost from the States, railways, or other 
large holders of land, as well as from individual landowners. 
In the past 20 years, however, a veritable revolution in land 
values has practically eliminated purchase as an easy method 
of becoming the owner of a good farm. In 1900 the average 
value per acre of farm land and improvements was $19.81. 
It doubled during the next decade. And it is estimated that 
since 1910 the increase has been nearly threefold, so that in 
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3920 the ewtimated value pei- acre of land and improvements 
was $99.24. The changes since IftSO in the average valuc'of 
land in the United States are shown in figure 1 

Considering the large areas of pool* land included in farms, 
the aimrage of practically $100 an acre for all the farms of 
the United States means that really good farm land i.s valued 
at $200 an acre and upward. Perhaps there are few districts 
where such land does not sell for from $200 to $500 an acre. 
At $300 an acre a 160-acre farm involves an investment of 



Fk;. 1 - — Flianjifow m iivoia^o value of land in Fmted Isnu-tO-lO 

nearly in addition to the ca])ital needed for operation. 

In yliort, the ownership of a goo<l farm and its ecpiipment 
involves a considerable fortune. 

How Difficult Is It for the Landless to Become Farm 

Owners? 

In the past there has been a constant movement of tetmnts 
into the class of farm owners. The door of opportunity 
has been kept open. (See fig. 2.) Having in mind the radi- 
cal change in lan<I values pointed out above, we may well 
ask, What are the present opportunities for tenants and 
other landless farmers, as well as for various land-hungry 
city people with small capital, to be(*ome farm owners, and 
what can be done to make easier the process of climbing the 
agricultural ladder to farm ownership? This is one of a 




Farm Owners. 

-Percentage of farmers wiio own their farms, eiasftified according 
to age 


recently established Division of Land Economics in the Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics. 
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Broadly speaking, the would-be farmer may choose 
between two binds of farming— pioneer or self-sufficiency 
farming and commercial farming. The former requires 
but little initial capital, for the land is usually cheap and 
can be bought on very easy terms, while the equipment 
usually employed in the first few years after settlement 
is not extensive. Probably from $1,500 to $3,000 may be con- 
sidered as the amount necessary to begin to be a landowning 
pioneer farmer in these days of high prices, although some 
farmers make a start on less by spending a good deal of time 
working for others. While this kind of farming requires but 
a comparatively small initial investment it usually promises 
also but small money returns for a number of years. 

If the farmer does not make too serious mistakes in 
selecting and purchasing the land and in the methods of 
improving it, he may expect to make a living, not in- 
frequently attended by considerable hardships and priva- 
tions, and to have the opportunity of investing his surplus 
labor in the gradual improvement of the farm. In course 
of time, moreover, he may benefit more or less from the 
gradual upbuilding of the community. 

Becoming a farmer in regions of commercial agriculture 
involves the advantage of a considerable money income from 
the farm even in the first years. Generally, although not 
everywhere, commercial farming is carried on in com- 
munities in which there are advantages of developed roads 
and other forms of communication, schools, churches, and 
neighborhood social life. To offset these advantages the 
financial demands on the new farmer are likely to be gi'eater 
both for initial capital required and for annual expenses 
for operation. 

How Much Capital? 

The amount of capital required for commercial farming 
varies greatly according to type of farming, section of the 
country, quality of the land, and size of farms. For some 
kinds of “ specialty ” farming such as trucking and poultry 
raising, comparatively little land may be required. How- 
ever, this is offset somewhat by the relatively large expense 
for improvements and equipment. Moreover, the market for 
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many agricultural specialties is comparatively narrow and 
easily glutted, so that such types of farming can not be ex- 
pected to provide opportunity for a large number of new 
farmers. 

One can, of course, reduce the amount of capital required 
for general farming by purchasing a farm smaller than the 
prevailing size in the community, but this is ordinarilj^ 
hazardous, because the farm may not be large enough for 
efficiency. One way out of the difficulty is to buy a small im- 
proved farm and rent additional land from neighbors until 
sufficient cai)ital is available to purchase more land. Many 
indications point to this as an advantageous arrangement for 
the man of small capital. 

In the South and east of the Alleghanies in the North, 
land suitable for commercial agriculture is, generally speak- 
ing, cheaper than in the North Central States. The same is 
true of the great area of dry-farming lands stretching from 
about the 9Tth meridian to the Eocky Mountains. In the 
irrigated districts of the Eocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
regions, as well as in the humid areas of these regions, land 
is comparatively high in value. 

In the choicer sections of the corn belt and in the dairy 
regions of southern Wisconsin and Minnesota, a farm of 
normal size represents a total investment of from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The investment in the better farms of the winter 
wheat and spring wheat belts ranges from $30,000 to $50,000. 
An apple orchard of normal size in western New York in- 
volves a capital of $25,000 to $30,000. In the cotton belt 
farms of average size operated by owners represent an in- 
vestment of $5,000 to $15,000. Many small poultry and truck 
farms in the North Atlantic States involve a capital of less 
than $5,000. 

These few representative figures will make it easier to 
appreciate what the tenant or other landless farmer must 
undertake when he sets out to buy a farm, for in most cases 
he must buy it if he wants to own a farm. Some tenants, of 
course, may be expected to become farm owners by inherit- 
ance, gift, or marriage, but such data as are available in- 
dicate that the number is small in proportion either to the 
total number of tenants or to the total number of farms to 
be acquired. 
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Will the Farm Income Help Pay for the Farm? 

What then are some of the conditions that affect the 
chances of tenants and other landless j)ersons to purchase 
farms? The first important condition is the relationship of 
the income of the farm to the value of the land. In many 
sections of the United States the value of farm land has risen 
so high that the annual return is a very small percentage of 
the total value — ^much smaller than the ordinary return on 
sound investments such as bonds or first mortgages. This is 
true whether the return is in the form of cash rent or in the 
form of profits attributable to the use of the land by the 
owner after paying expenses and allowing a fair return for 
interest on other capital and for the owner’s time. 

Let us take cash rent for example, for share rent usually 
involves return to the owner for contributing supervision 
and sharing the risk of price changes and poor crops, as well 
as for supplying the use of the land. Numerous surveys show 
that the cash rent of farm land is not more than from 2 to 3 
per cent of the value of the land in the great majority of 
areas in the corn belt. In a recent study of farm-land values 
in Iowa it was found that the average return in a very favor- 
able year for the land operated by landownei^s was only 3.5 
per cent, and this included return for the risk involved in 
farming. 

This condition is attributed to a number of causes, one of 
the most important of which is the fact that land has been 
rising rapidly for the past quarter of a century and men buy 
land not only as an investment but also as a speculation, pay- 
ing something more than the investment value because of 
the expected increase in value. Other reasons for the rela- 
tively high value of farm land as compared with its annual 
earning power are the tendency for many farmers and re- 
tired farmers to invest in land without considering the rela- 
tive advantages of other methods of investment, also the fact 
that the farm yields benefits and satisfactions as a home, as 
well as a money income. 

To what extent this condition is general throughout the 
United States it is difficult at present to say. The Division 
of Land Economics is engaged in assembling comprehensive 
information on this point, for it is recognized that the point 
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is vital. When fanners must pay from 6 per cent to 10 per 
cent for borrowed money to buy land that will yield only 
3 per cent it is obvious that the problem of buying a farm 
largely on credit to be repaid out of the proceeds of farming 
becomes exceedingly difScult. The tenant who can rent land 
for 2 per cent of its value is discouraged from purchasing 
when his own or borrowed money is worth 6 per cent or 
more, and he is inclined to leave the field to the speculator 
who can afford to consider the future increase in value as 
well as the present return. If we are to reduce to an im- 
portant extent the present high percentage of tenant farmers, 
we must know more about the causes of the tendency to over- 
value land and the methods necessary to correct this tendency. 

Less Than Nothing to Live On. 

How far these c'onditions haa^e already made it difficult to 
pay for a farm out of its earnings in a reasonably short time 
is indicated by a recent summary of the results of 26 farm- 
management surveys in different parts of the United States.^ 
It ■was shown that if a man tried to buy a faim of average 
value and pay for it on the amortization plan out of the 
average net income of the farm, together with interest at 
current rates in the community, there would be less than 
nothing left to live on in 13 out of the 26 communities sur- 
veyed. In other words, even making no allowance for any 
money for living expenses there would be less than enough 
to make the annual payments on interest and principal, the 
deficits ranging from $28 to as much as $722. In 8 of the 
remaining communities, after meeting the annual payment 
for interest and principal, there would be left less than $200 
for annual living expenses. Only in three communities was 
the remainder for living above $300. 

It is possible, of course, to draw too gloomy a view from 
these facts, for there are a number of conditions which make 
them appear less serious. In the first place, the value of 
unpaid family living has been deducted as a part of farm 
expenses. On the average this may add from $100 to $200 
to the means available for paying for a farm. Interest on 
operating capital has been deducted as an expense, and this 

1 ‘‘ Can Farms of the United States Pay for Themselves,” by George Stewait, 
Journal of Farm Economies, October, 1920 
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interest may serve to supplement the amount available for 
expense of living and meeting annual payments. The figures 
are based on the average net returns in the several communi- 
ties, whereas it is obvious that the more efficient farmers will 
earn returns above the average. Finally, the average farmer 
does not try to pay for the entire value of a farm out of its 
income, but usually has a part- of the purchase price at the 
beginning. This, of course, greatly reduces the annual pay- 
ment to cover interest and principal. 

Initial Payment. 

With given credit facilities the size of the initial payment 
will be larger for farms of high total value than for farms of 
low total value. Much also depends on how high a propor- 
tion of the purchase price is required under existing arrange- 
ments of credit and on the ability of the tenant to accumulate 
this amount in a i^easonable time. 

How much a tenant will put up for a first payment 
depends to some extent on how much wealth he has. In a 
recent local study made in one of the most productive dis- 
tricts of the corn belt it was found that the average net 
worth of tenants was $9,552. In that district the average 
amount of capital invested by farm owners in farm land, 
improvements, and operating equipment was $88,404 in 
August, 1919. In a somewhat less fertile section of the 
same State the average net worth of tenants was $3,415, 
while the average amount of farm capital in farms operated 
by owners was $44,080. In a recent study of tenancy in 
the fertile black land region of east central Texas it was 
found that the average net worth of tenants who rent for 
a half share of the crop (“ croppers ”) is $715, while tenants 
renting for a third of the grain and a fourth of the cotton 
have an average net worth of $3,124. The average farm 
capital investment in land and equipment for the farms 
studied in this district is about $15,000. 

The young man who has made good as a tenant is often 
able to buy a farm in the neighborhood where he is known, 
on a land contract with a very small initial payment and 
with a long period in which to pay the remainder. In areas 
where they are many well-to-do farmers wishing to retire 
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and leave their money in the land, this unorganized credit 
is an important factor in aiding tenant farmers to become 
owners. Where there are farm profits from which to save, 
credit is the institution which enables the tenant to acquire 
ownership of land in the areas of high land values long 
before he has earned enough to pay the whole price of the 
farm. 

What Help Does the Farm-Loan System Provide? 

When the Federal farm-loan act was under consideration 
it was hoped that it would prove an important aid to tenants 
and other landless persons in acquiring farm land. As finally 
drafted, however, the provisions of the act were made ex- 
tremely conservative for the purpose of rendering the se- 
curity back of each loan as safe as possible. The act pro- 
vides that the loan shall not exceed 50 per cent of the value of 
the land and 20 per cent of the value of impro v'ements. Re- 
cent studies show that the average loan is only 37 per cent 
of the total value of land and improvements conservatively 
appraised. However, persons borrowing specifically to buy 
land have obtained an average of about 43 per cent of the 
total value of land and improvements. 

In a study recently made by the Division of Land Econom- 
ics it was found that only about 13 per cent of the total loans 
made by the farm-loan banks were for the purpose of buying 
land, although the percentage appears to be increasing to 
some extent. Of those borrowing to buy land about two- 
thirds already own other farm land. A little over one-third 
of those borrowing from the farm-loan system to buy land 
are tenants. As loans by the Federal land banks comprise 
only about 8 per cent of the estimated mortgage indebted- 
ness and 8 per cent of the new mortgage loans naade in a 
single year, it is apparent that these banks have not yet be- 
come an agency of paramount importance in promoting farm 
ownership.^ 


^It IS true tliat a larger percentage of the loans appiwed by Federal 
Joint stock banks have been for the first i>urchase of farm land (26.5 jier 
cent). However, the total loans approved by these banks up to January 1, 
1920, amounted to less than a fifth of the loans made by the Federal land 
banka 
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Second Mortgages. 

In view of the fact that on the average only 4rtl per cent 
of the purchase price is obtained from the Federal farmdoan 
syKsiem, we may well ask how the Avould-be farm owner is t(! 
finance the remainder of the purchase price. Those who 
have borrowed on second mortgages in addition to loans on 
first mortgages through the farm-loan system have largely 
obtained their loans from the sellers of the land. This was 
true of 78 per cent of the sales iiiA^olving second mortgages. 
Many of these sellers Avere I'elatiA^es of the purchasers. For 
the most part the terms of second mortgages were more liberal 
in cases where the seller became the mortgagee. Leaxung out 
of account the motives that prompt relatives to give un- 
usually favorable credit terms, it is a well-established prac- 
tice for sellers of land to make faAmrable terms in considera- 
tion of the profits or other advantages gained from making 
the sale. 

These facts point to the conclusion that there is little com- 
mercial machinery for the making of loans on second moid- 
gages, and that such mortgages are now handled largely by 
persons Avho make the loans, not primarily for inA’^estment 
purposes, but rather from some other motive. However, the 
making of loans on second-mortgage security Avhere the first 
mortgage is held by the Federal farm-loan banks is likely to 
be more satisfactory from an investment standpoint than is 
the case when the second moitgage is preceded by a first 
mortgage held by private i^ersons or agencies under the usual 
terms. There are a number of reasons for this. The first 
mortgage under the Federal farm-loan system runs for a 
long period, years, and during that time there is little 
danger of foreclosure. Moreover, the comparatively small 
annual ])ayments on the principal of the first mortgage leave 
the borrower substantially free to i^ay off the principal of 
the second mortgage. If the loan is made for the purpose of 
buying land, the first and second mortgages are likely to be 
made at the same time. This makes it possible to base both 
loans on the same appraisal, thus economizing expenses and 
giving the lender on second mortgage the assurance of a con- 
servative appraisement of the security of his loan. 

It is probable, however, that even these more favorable 
conditions for the making of second-mortgage loans will not 
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attract private capital in large quantities to this form of 
investment because of the general distrust of second-mort- 
gage loans and the consequent lack of an open market for 
such loans. On the other hand, the importance of promoting 
Jural home ownership would seem to justify making some 
kind of provision for such loans. 

Small Additional Credit Needed. 

As compared Avith the total requirements for farm-mort- 
gage credit the additional credit to be supplied would be 
relatively small. A large proportion of the amiual demand 
for loans is for the refunding of old indebtedness, for mak- 
ing improvements, extending the scope of farm operations, 
investing in other businesses, or purchasing land in addition 
to that already owned. In the study referred to it was found 
that of the 13 per cent borrowing from the Federal farm- 
loan banks to buy land, two-thirds already owned farm 
land. Moreover, of those landless persons borrowing to pur- 
chase a farm a considerable number are doubtless able to 
finance the deal by the employment of first-mortgage credit 
alone. It would also be desirable to restrict the benefits of 
such a system to those who could demonstrate sufficient ex- 
perience and other personal qualities to insure the probability 
of reasonable success as farmers, and also to those who pos- 
sess no other important tangible assets that may be made 
the basis of credit except what is to be invested in the farm. 
Since the farm-loan system provides a means by which an 
average of upward of 40 per cent of the value of an improved 
farm may be obtained on first-mortgage credit, it is only 
necessary to supply an additional 30 or 35 per cent of the 
purchase price in aid of landless persons with small capital 
seeking to become owners. 

A Necessary Limitation. , 

This additional credit should be supplied only in cases 
where the first mortgage is held by the Federal farm-loan 
system, thereby removing the danger that exists when the 
first mortgage and second mortgage are held by different 
parties. However, the two loans should not be merged in a 
single mortgage. It is not desirable to impair the investment 
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reputation of Federal farm-loan bonds by including loans 
made on a less conservative basis, and such impairment would 
occur even though the less conservative loans were but a small 
per cent of the total. Again, it is probably desirable to en- 
courage a reasonably early repayment of the margin of in- 
debtedness in excess of that based on first mortgages under 
the Federal farm-loan system. Finally, it is only fair to 
compel those who require the additional margin of credit to 
pay a higher rate because of the greater element of risk 
rather than to distribute these extra charges among all bor- 
rowers, including those borrowing on a conservative margin 
of security. 

Ordinarily the first-mortgage loan is made on security so 
ample that there is little likelihood of loss on any individual 
mortgage. This is rendered necessary by the practice of 
reselling mortgages or using them as security for bond is- 
sues. But it would be possible to lend on a less conservative 
basis, taking the risk of loss on some loans and distributing 
this loss as an extra charge over the total number of loans of 
this class, according to the principle of insurance. The 
amount of the charge would necessarily depend on the mar- 
gin of credit granted. That is, it would be greater if the 
margin were 80 per cent than if it were only 75 per cent, etc. 
How high such charges should be above the basic interest 
rates on first mortgages is a problem on which the Division 
of Land Economics and the Division of Farm Credits are 
attempting to throw additional light. 

New Lands. 

For the man who does not care to shoulder the heavy 
burden of land values and the accompanying load of in- 
debtedness involved in purchasing lands in well-developed 
agricultural areas, there is the alternative of migrating to 
some undeveloped region. 

A half century ago such a pioneer could have for the 
taking rich prairie lands or fertile woodlands in regions of 
ample rainfall and reasonably satisfactory conditions of 
temperature. This opportunity no longer exists. A study of 
our land resources indicates that probably a billion acres, 
or more than double the improved acreage in 1910, can 
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never be used for crops. There remains probably about 
370 million acres of potentially arable land yet to be 
developed. However, a large part of this area, probably 
nearly one-half, consists of woodland or wet land already 
included in farms. Practically all of the 370 million acres 
comprises lands that have heretofore been avoided by those 
seeking farms, because of natural disadvantages. Thus, it 
is estimated that 200 million acres consists of cut-over or 
timbered land that must be cleared of trees, stumps, or small 
growth. Perhaps one-half of this is now in farms. Of 
the remainder a large part is light sandy soil of compar- 
atively small agricultural value. There are approximately 
60 million acres of swamps and other wet lands. Much of 
this is characterized by rich soils, but there are large areas 
of peat bogs unsuited to agricultural uses. It is estimated 
that probably 30 million acres of land may yet be reclaimed 
by irrigation. It is possible also that there may be some 
extension of area by dry-farming methods, although the 
most available lands for this use are probably now in farms. 
Finally, there is approximately 60 million acres of land 
in the Eastern States classed as Improved land other than 
woodland” and consisting largely of unused fields, stony 
upland pastures in hilly regions, and waste lands. A large 
part of this area is already included in farms. 

Some of the above-mentioned disadvantages are removable 
by drainage, irrigation, and clearing, but the expenditure 
of capital may be prohibitive, even if the soil and climate 
are potentially suitable to agriculture. Certain areas of 
wet lands must not only be drained and protected from over- 
flow, but also cleared of a heavy growth of stumps and under- 
brush. Although the soils are potentially rich and the rain- 
fall ample, the cost of development into farms may be justi- 
fied only in periods when prices of farm products, and con- 
sequently land values, are relatively high. On the other 
hand, there are large areas of light sandy lands that can be 
developed and equipped for farming purposes at relatively 
small expense, but the prospective yields are too small, except 
in periods of high i)rices for agricultural products, to cover 
the expense of cultivation, including the application of large 
quantities of fertilizers. 
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The rapid rise in prices of farm products of the war period 
tended to stimulate interest m these undeveloped areas; but 
parallel to this rise of prices occurred the rapid increase in 
the costs of rendering such lands available for use. More- 
over, the possibility that the prices of farm products, as well 
as the prices of other things, may subsequently be lower than 
at present has emphasized the importance of conservatism in 
investing large sums of money in reclamation and clearing 
at the present high level of cost. 

What: Do the Settler’s Chances of Success Depend Upon? 

No more important problem confronts the Nation than the 
proper development of these unused areas, and it seems de- 
sirable to make clear some of its important aspects. 

In the first place, it is highly important to determine the 
proper rate of development. It is obvious that this enormous 
area can not and should not be brought into use in a short 
time. If the rate of development should be too rapid it 
would imperil the success of those settling the lands as well 
as the prosperity of agriculture as a whole. It is important 
that the process of development be based on a wise selection 
of areas immediately to be developed, the less suitable areas 
being reserved until the demand for agricultural products 
justifies their development. 

It is essential that the methods employed in developing and 
settling these areas be such as to give the settler a reasonable 
chance of success. This involves intelligent adjustment by 
the settler to the conditions of the region — the selection of 
economical methods of clearing the land, a suitable type of 
improvements in the early yeai*s of settlement, the proper 
selection of faim enterprises, methods of farming best suited 
to conditions of soil and climate, etc. In part, however, the 
settler’s chance of success depends on the conditions under 
which he is brought to the region and placed on the land; 
and nowadays these conditions are largely determined by the 
agency which induces him to buy the land. A half century 
ago migration to new lands was largely spontaneous. At 
present it is largely induced and directed by the numerous 
private agencies of various kinds, opei^ating mainly for 
profit, which are interested in the sale of undeveloped lands. 
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Difficulty of Picking a Farm on New Land 

Those seeMng a career on the land should receive such 
direction as will insure a. maximum opportunity for suc- 
cess, and should be protected from those indi\d duals and 
agencies which seek to exploit this land hunger. 

Numerous inquiries received by the Division of Land Eco- 
nomics indicate that considerable numbers of persons want 
to get farms somewhere but have little idea of geographic 
conditions in different sections of the country and of their 
relative advantages and disadvantages for farming. This 
ignorance is equally characteristic of large numbers of buy- 
ers in the selection of the farm after they have decided on the 
section in which they desire to settle. Even persons with 
considerable farming experience are likely to be incapable of 
wise selection in a region essentially different from that with 
which they are familiar. Thus thousands of farmers fznm 
the corn belt have purchased land because the soil looked 
black and rich, without recognizing the menace of alkali or 
the uncertainties of water rights. Other thousands have 
bought useless peat lands for the same reason. 

If experienced farmers find difficulty in making a wise 
selection in new and undeveloped regions, how much more 
is this the case with people who have not had farming ex- 
perience ! It seems probable that the laigest class of buyers 
who purchase farms from land companies in the cut-over 
lands of the Great Lake States consists of laborers from the 
(*opper and iron mines and lumber camps of the region. The 
next largest class comes from Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, and some of the smaller cities of the region. Many of 
these are wage earners from the steel mills of Chicago seek- 
ing to escape the stress and strain of industrial labor by in- 
vesting their small savings in land. Many of them have had 
little or no farming experience. 

Land Sharks. 

The prospective buyer’s ignorance of fundamental condi- 
tions provides the peculiar opportunity of the exploiting land 
company. An enormous business has developed in various 
parts of the country for the purpose of profiting by this con- 
dition. Sometimes it takes the form of selling substantially 
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worthless land at what appears to be a low price. Sometimes 
the company is selling good land, but at prices far in advance 
of its normal value. 

It is basic to a proper understanding of the problem to 
recognize the fact that the methods of advertising and selling 
are substantially free from specific misrepresentation. It 
is a fundamental policy of large land companies to avoid 
statements that can involve the company in a lawsuit and 
particularly that will incur the danger of prosecution for 
misuse of the mails. Occasionally a slip occurs on the part 
of some overeager salesman or advertising agent, but such oc- 
currences are merely incidental, and, for the most part, avoid- 
ance of specific misrepresentation is held to be a cardinal 
principle of land salesmanship. Such a policy is justified 
not only on grounds of safety, but because it is recognized 
that specific misrepresentation is a clumsy tool not needed in 
overcoming the inertia, timidity, or suspiciousness of the 
prosiDective buyer. By the employment of ambiguous 
phrases, half truths, skillful omission, and subtle suggestions, 
the buyer may be led to form the desired impression. ^Vhat 
can be more innocent than printing pictures of well-equipped 
farms in the same county in which the land company is sell- 
ing land, leaving the buyer to assume .that the company’s 
land is of the same kind? Indeed, it must be recognized that 
misrepresentation of f a<‘ts even by suggestion is not so preva- 
lent as the creation of exaggerated impressions. 

The Policy of “ Let the Buyer Beware.” 

It is but fair to recognize that among land companies there 
are all degrees of variation as to honesty of intention. With- 
out doubt comparatively few are consciously pursuing what 
they consider to be dishonest methods. ^^Good salesman- 
ship ” in the business world involves creating a favorable im- 
pression on the minds of prospective buyers, and, providt^d 
no specific misrepresentations are made, few salesmen con- 
sider themselves obligated to reveal the weak points as well 
as the strong points of the goods sold. Especially if the arti- 
cle sold is of fair to good quality the salesman suffers no 
qualms of conscience if his salesmanship results in a sale at a 
price somewhat above the noimal value. To admit this is 
not to condone the largo volume of land sales made with the 
deliberate intention of selling land of inferior quality at an 
excessively high price with the expectation that the buyer 
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in despair will ultimately allow the contract to lapse, leav- 
ing the company free to sell the land to the next victim. It 
is merely to admit the fact that many companies may be and 
are doing an entirely legitimate business according to the 
usual standards of business, and that the serious results are 
due to the fact that the land is sold at a price above that 
which the normal value of the land justifies; a price so high 
that the settler has but a slim chance to make a financial suc- 
cess of his enterprise. Even when this is true, the company 



Fig 3 . — 1, Type of farmstead found in the cutover districts of the Lake 
States Th(' family living heie has to carry water threerfoniths of a mile. 
B, Home of a settloi who has built two houses in the cutover country — the 
first on land that belonged to some one else, where h(‘ had been inadvertently 
located by a land company. For time and labor wasted in building and 
clearing he was permitted to buy this second farm at a “ reduced price.** 

on the land may be more than absorbed by heavy develojiment 
costs, advertising and selling expenses, or carrying charges. 

Settlers movecl by the impulse to become land-owning 
farmers are being induced by thousands to invest painfully 
accumulated savings, to waste years of labor, and frequently 
to endure severe hardships in undertakings which offer but 
doubtful chances of success, with the consequent discourage- 
ment and disillusionment of themselves, as well as of others 
who might be considering a career on the land. ^ 
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It m of vital concern to the Nation that this iiioveinent to 
the land he not only not impeded, but that it he guided and 
directed in such a maimer as to establish a stable agricultural 
industry in these newly developing areas. 

It is necessary not only to make possible the intelligent 
selection of the farm at a reasonable price, but also to pro- 
vide other important conditions of success. The proper 
selection of settlers, the size of the tract to be purchased, 
the amount of cleared land and the initial improvements 
to begin on, the eqiiiimient required in the early 3^ears of 
settlement, tlie amount of capital, the terms of credit, facili- 
ties for direction and guidance of the settler after settle- 
ment, community impi'ovements and cooperation are being 
studied by the Division of Land E(*onomics. 

A National Policy of Land Settlement 

In stimulating and directing the process of developing 
and settling on reserve agricultural areas, four courses are 
possible, if we leave out of consideration the policy of allow- 
ing private agencies a free hand. (1) The State and Fed- 
eral Governments might undertake the task of regulating 
private land-selling agencies. (2) The State and Federal 
Goveiiiments might leave the work to private initiative, but 
rely on a policy of courageous publicity not only to prevent 
abuses but also to stimulate the employment of the most 
successful methods. (8) The States or the Nation might 
possibly supplement such a policy of education by iincter- 
taking on a moderate scale the operation of colonization en- 
terprises for experimental and demonstration i)urposes. (4) 
Finally, the States or the Federal Government might under- 
take on a comprehensive scale the task of developing and 
colonizing new agricultural areas. 

It must be acknowledged that it is yet an open question 
which of these four policies is likely to be best suited to 
conditions in the United States. When more information 
<x)neerning the problem has been assembled it is probable 
that the line of procedure will be moi'c apparent. The 
policy followed in the past with respect to the settlement of 
our undeveloped regions is not longer to be tolerated. It 
is impei'ative that a policy be formulated which will pro- 
vide for adequate development of the unoccupied lands on 
a basis favorable to the success tmd stability of the settlers. 
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Bin can of Biolomcal Bin urn 

W 0LVE8, coyotes, bobcats, mountain lions, bears, and 
their kind have slaughtered their prey from pre- 
historic times Sometimes they pulled down victims in 
plenty, sometimes their pickings were lean — until the advent 
of civilized man. In man’s introduced herds of cattle, sheep, 
goats, colts, and other domestic stock, the original rangers 
of the country found a readily available supply of food to 
be preyed upon day after day and night after night. What 
more natural than for the hungry wolf to draw upon the 
ever-replenished reservoir discovered in the stock corral 
or on the open range ? 

The nature of the business on whicli the predatory kind 
were engaged was no secret, of course, and gun, trap, and 
poison were resorted to by the early ranchers, each man for 
liimself, with now and then a community hunt as the needs 
were more or less pressing Learning that they liad to con- 
tend with protectors of their new-found food supply, the 
prowlers became more and more wary in approach and kill, 
until what originated in a mere matter of satisfying a crav- 
ing for food has developed into a war to the death. 

Uncle Sam, tired of a drain on his resources of from 
$20,000,000 to $80,000,000 eA^ery year tlirough the slaughter 
of donaestic stock by predator}^ animals. noAv keeps con- 
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stantly in tlie field a force of hunters who are instructed to 
wipe out these iionprodncers. In their place, and safe from 
their depredations, it is the aim to populate the range couii- 
tiT with docks and herds, and in this waj to lower the cost 
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Flocks and Herds Now in*otecled from Predatory Animals. 

A, Ooats, hardy and valuable introductions to southwestern pastures, 
formerly wore a prey of wolves, coyotes, and bobcats (photograpb from 
fi^aiun Management) . B, Cattle, as a substitute on western ranges for 
buffalo, deer, elk, and antelope, were equally acceptable to wolves and other 
piedalory animals* 0, Sheep raising was a precarious undertaking so long 
as coyotes were at large. Cooperative campaigns against the stock killers 
have greatly reduced their depredations and have increased correspondingly 
the yield of wool, hides, jind meat. * 
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of production of live stock and of the meat that goes upon 
the family table. 

Losses of live stock from ravages of predatory animals are 
among the most spectacular and exasperatmg of those suf- 
fered by the stockman. Disease may decimate Ms flocks and 
herds, or drought or wintry storms may result in the starva- 
tion or death of numbers of valuable animals. ISTone of these 
disasters, however, arouses such resentment and determina- 
tion to settle the score as arises in the heart of the ranchman 
when wolves or other stock destroyers enter corrals or oper- 
ate on the open range, maiming and killing his cattle or 
other domestic stock. 

The average destruction by these animals is estimated to 
be for each wolf and mountain lion about $1,000 worth of 
live stock annually ; each coyote and bobcat, $50 worth ; and 
each stock- killing bear $500 worth. Statistics may leave the 
stoclonan unmoved and iminterested, but a vivid, lasting im- 
pression is made when he finds one of his own valuable steers 
pulled down by a wolf, one of his colts struck down by a 
mountain lion, the scattered carcasses of several of Ms sheep 
killed by coyotes for sheer lust of killmg, or a valuable cow 
maimed or with skull crushed by a blow from the powerful 
paw of a grizzly. 

Since the beginning the hand of the stockman has been 
raised against predatory animals; and every known means at 
his disposal — guards, guns, traps, poisons, bounties, and in- 
closures — have been employed to secure the protection of his 
flocks or herds from their depredations. Individual efforts 
have been supplemented of late years by organized endeavor- 
through stockmen’s associations and the securing of State 
and county legislation. 

The Government Takes a Hand. 

Careful field studies of the abundance, habits, and relation- 
ship of predatory animals to the live-stock industry had been 
made by the Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for many years. Men with keen insight 
into animal psychology and the ways and motives of wild 
creatures had sought out improved methods of luring them 
to destruction when their presence was detrimental to the 
live-stock business. The first demonstrations and experi- 
ments for the control of wolves and coyotes were conducted 
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during the year 1914-15 in (\>l<)rado. Nevada. Texas, Idaho. 
Oregon, and other western States. In eastern Oregon and 
northern Nevada, where rabies pinvailed among coyotes at 
that time, a considerable number of hunters were employed 
to assist in destroying the coyotes in the liope of eradicating 
this disease. 

Depredations upon live stock continued to be so serious 
and the means of protection then employed afforded so little, 
real relief to the stock-raising industry that in 1915 stock- 
men took up the matter with their representati\’^es in Con- 
gress with the view of obtaining the aid of the Federal 
Government. On July 1, 1915, the firsi: appropriation — 
$125,000 — resulted, specifically providing Federal funds to 
assist in organizing campaigns against predatoi*}" animals on 
national forests and other public lands and to correlate and 
direct the manj^ agencies at work on the problem along the 
most effective and economical lines. This had as its object 
making distinct and pemianent headway in relieving the 
stockmen from the serious drain caused by predatory animals 
upon the productive capacity of the great western ranges. 

The Biological Survey then undertook to build up the 
necessary field organization. The principal western live- 
stock producing States where the need appeared most urgent 
were formed into eight predatory- animal districts, eacli in 
charge of a predatory-animal inspector. The hunters em- 
ployed devoted their entire time to the wmrk, and were not 
peimitted to receive bounties from any souine. The skins of 
all animals having fur value taken by the hunters became 
the property of the Government and were sent in to the !)(»- 
partment and sold at public auction, the receipts being 
tiarned into the United States Treasuiy. 

Methods of Combat. 

Three methods of destroying predatory animals were 
followed at this time — shooting, trapping, and poisoning. 
During the first year 424 wolves, 9 mountain lions, 11,890 
coyotes, and 1,564 bobcats were accounted for. Extended 
trapping and poisoning campaigns were carried on, but the 
above numbers do not take into consi<leration animals killed 
by poison unless the bodies were actually recovered and the 
skins or scalps secured. Demonstrations and experiments 
were carried on in localities other than on national forests 
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and public lands, where }>redatory animals were causing 
heavy losses of live stock. Great added impetus and in- 
tensity of purpose were given tliis work bv the appearance, 
spread, and dread destructiveness of rabies, which gained a 
foothold, particularh" among coyotes and wild cats, in south- 
western Idaho. To effect the suppression of rabies among 
wild animals Congress provided an emergency appropria- 
tion of $75,000, winch became available March 4, 1916. 

Suppression of Rabies. 

Special work for the suppression of rabies, made possible 
through the emergency appropriation, was conducted under 
the supervision, organization, and methods that were fol- 
lowed in the regular predatory-animal operations. The 
alarming increase of rabies among wild animals, particularly 
coyotes, was attended with danger to live stock and also to 
human beings. The seriousness of the outbreak is indi- 
cated by the fact that during the year the State authorities 
of Nevada treated more than 60 persons who were bitten by 
either wild or domestic animals. So gi’eat was the dread in- 
spired by the presence of these maddened wild animals that 
children were accompanied to school by armed guards. 
Driven by their rabid blindness, coyotes entered the yards of 
dwellings, attacking dogs, cats, human occupants, or any 
object the}?- might encounter; they entered feed lots and 
snapped and infected cattle, sheep, and other domestic ani- 
mals ; and also attacked pedestrians, horsemen, and automo- 
biles on the public highways. The destruction of live stock 
was enormous. In a feed lot at Winnemucca, Nev., a single 
rabid coyote caused the loss of 27 steers. The State of 
Nevada prompt^ appropriated $30,000 to cooperate with 
the Survey in waging a campaign against the pests in that 
State. The work was prosecuted vigorously through trap- 
ping and extended poisoning operations, the spread of the 
disease was matei'ially checked, and plans were further de- 
veloped for its limitation and ultimate suppression. 

The movements of live stock between their summer and 
winter pasture ranges, with accompanying movements of 
dogs and predatory animals, made possible an extension of 
the disease into the contiguous territory of eastern Oregon, 
southern Idaho, northern California, the western half of 
Utah, and even into eastern Washington. Cattle and sheep 
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Besulls of llnlues Amon^? (3o.votes 


During the first year of llie labies epizootic, oviu* $500,000 worth of live 
stock were killed by infected predatory animals in Nevada alone — m one feed 
lot 27 steers were killed by a single rabid coyote Inset picture Head of 
coyote found decoiated with porcupine quills — ovid(‘nc(‘ of an unusual en- 
counter, but illustrating the characteristic blind fury of rabid coyotes The 
spread of the disease has been chocked by the Biological Survey’s cooperative 
campaigns. 

were destroyed in large numbers through this extension of 
the disease, and at least 1,500 persons were bitten bj?- rabid 
animals. A few cases of rabies were reported in Montana 
and Wyoming, but prompt action resulted in stamping it 
out in these localities before it could gain a foothold. The 
measures employed by the Biological Survey in Nevada 
were applied in the States mentioned, and with the coopera- 
tion of the local authorities further spread of the disease was 
effectually stopped. The measures for the control and 
eradication of this dread disease are no^v so well under- 
stood that the occasional sporadic outbreaks are iiromptly 
mot and stamped out by detailing specially trained men to 
each locality. 

The Kill. 

The following typical cases of losses are illustrative of 
the destructiveness of predatory animals and of the im- 
portance of operations for their control: In Colorado a 
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single wolf took a toll of nearly $3,000 wortli of cattle in 
one year. In Texas two wolves killed 72 sheep, valued at 
$9 each, during a period of two weeks. One wolf in 27ew 
Mexico killed 25 head of cattle in two months; while an- 
other was reported by stoclrmen of the same State to have 
killed 150 cattle, valued at not less than $5,000, during six 
months preceding his capture by a Survej’' hunter. In 
lYyoming two male wolves were killed, which during one 
month had destroyed 150 sheep and 7 colts; another pair 
were reported to have killed about $4,000 worth of stock 
during the year preceding their capture; while another, 
captured in June, had killed 30 head of cattle during the 
preceding sjoring. The county agricultural agent at Coal- 
Aulle, Utah, reported that wolves had taken 20 per cent of 
the year’s calf crop in that section. A wolf taken in New 
Mexico was known to have killed during the preceding five 
months 20 yearling steers, 9 calves, 1 cow, 15 sheep, and a 
valuable sheep dog. In two weeks at Ozona, Tex., two 
wolves killed 76 sheep. 

In Oregon four coyotes in two nights killed 15 purebred 
rams valued at $20 each. One flock in Morgan County, 
Utah, was attacked by three coyotes and $500 worth of sheep 
were killed in an hour. Near Antonito, Colo., 67 ewes, val- 
ued at about $1,000, became separated from the rest of the 
herd and two days later all were found killed by coyotes. 

One bobcat in Texas killed over $300 worth of Angora 
goats; and another taken at Ozona, Tex., in a month had 
killed on a single ranch 53 rams, 1 ewe, and 1 goat. In New 
Mexico a Biological Survey hunter killed a grizzly bear 
which had killed 32 head of cattle during the spring and was 
known to have killed 50 cattle the previous year. In 
Arizona, while following the trail of a mountain lion which 
was later killed, one of the Department’s hunters found the 
bodies of nine head of cattle which had been killed by this 
animal. 

After a personal investigation in 1917, the president of the 
State Agricultural College of New Mexico reported that 
34,350 cattle, 165,000 sheep, and 850 horses are killed annu- 
ally by predatory animals in that State, these losses amount- 
ing to $2,715,250. This involves the loss of 16,000,000 
pounds of meat and about 1,320,000 pounds of wool. 




‘‘Gelling’' Ihe Chief OlTcnders. 

Whenever especially deslriicUve animals are reported, 
exeeptioiiall}?' skilled hunters are detailed to capture them. 
The success that has attended this plan of procedure is 
evidenced in a great addition to ihe meat output of tli<^ 
ranges and in the aclive support of local stockmen. 

The effectiveness of the plan of organization for gedting 
the most destructive individuals is well illustrated 1 >y ihe 
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auie I'ertion of (''oyote and ‘Welt-Trap and Poison. 

ilj, Trapped coyote— mta’o than 250,000 of hln Ilk hav«‘ been ac<*<matetl for 
in five years Oy Fedcial and ccoporating iiiniterH. B, Tbe .$10,000 “Split 
Eock” wolf— 'trapp('d in 1020, ihns cndliig a tribute exacted of at least 00 
head of cattle annually. C, Expert Biological Suney hunter distributing 
poisoned baits to lid the lange of the wily coyote. 
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recent success of a Biological Survey hunter m dispatching 
the notorious Caster wolfd" as it had come to be known. 
This animal had ranged m a territory about 40 by 65 miles 
in extent m the vicinity of Custer, S. Dak During the six 
or seven years that he is known to have patrolled this terri- 
toiy stockmen who suffered from his depredations estimated 
that he had killed at least $25,000 worth of cattle. His kill- 
ings were particularly exasperating, owing to the number of 
stock slaughtered at times when he appeared to go on a kill- 
ing debauch, and to the savage mutilation of others — many 
cows having been killed for the sole purpose of devouring 
their unborn calves. Because of this and of the reputation 
which the animal gained for supernatural cunning in eluding 
hunters and avoiding skillfully jilaced traps and temptingly 
prepared poison baits, unusual efforts had been made by 
sportsmen to “ get him.'’ Stockmen, driven to desperation, 
offered increasingly large bounties, until there 'was a price 
of $500 on Ills head. Still he escaped. 

Some ranchers gave up hope and said thej" must board the 
outlaw until he died a natural death. Others, more san- 
guine, appealed to the local predatory animal insj)ector of 
the Biological Survey for the detail of a hunter, and one of 
the best trappers and shots in the service was sent on this 
mission. During several weeks of hide and seek the wolf 
displayed his uncami}^ cunning but finally placed his front 
foot squarely in a trap baited with scent material obtained 
from anotlier notorious wolf that had been taken by the 
predatory animal insjoector at Split Eock, Wyo. As he 
dashed away, the trap drag caught firmly on a tree,’ but the 
swivel snapped- Dragging the heavy trap with him, the 
wolf traveled a distance of 3 miles befoi^e the hunter, close on 
his trail, got a shot at 300 yards and ended his career of de- 
struction. Many evolves of similar cunning have been taken 
by Biological Survey hunters, but this animal was one of 
the most difficult to capture. 

The death 'of the Custer wmlf ^vas hailed with delight by 
stoelanen throughout the region where the depredations had 
occurred, and has added impetus to a movement for coopera- 
tion with the Department in order to meet more adequately 
the needs of the live-stock industry. 
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Present Fighting Organization. 


During the fiscal year 1920 a force vaiying from 300 to 
400 skilled hunters was employed under the direction of dis- 
trict inspectors of the Biological Survey. The woi'k is now 
organized into 13 districts, each with a trained inspector in 
charge, as follows: 


1. Arizona 

2. California. 

3. Colorado. 

4. Idaho. 

5. Montana. 

6. Nevada 

7. New Mexico. 


8. No dll Dakota and 

8ont!i Dakota 

9. Oregon 

10 . Texas. 

11. Utah. 

12. Washington. 

13. Wyoming. 


The hunters of the various districts are paid in part from 
the Federal Treasury and in part from cooperative funds 
supplied by State appropriations and from contributions 
from live-stock organizations and individuals. The amount 
thus provided by cooperators in the year 1920-21 totaled 
$272,509. There has been a steady, consistent increase in the 
funds provided by State appropriations, by steelmen’s as- 
sociations, and by individuals for cooperation with the De- 
partment in this work, as the direct benefits derived from the 
sjrstematically organized operations became evident. Present 
prospects indicate that the cooperative funds will be ma- 
terially increased for the ensuing year. 

Study and experimentation by experts have resulted in 
great improvement in the methods and practices emplo}^^! 
in eradicating predatory animals. The poisoning cam- 
paigns have increased in number and have been more effec- 
tively organized each succeeding year. Their success has 
been such that in many areas stock growers are urging 
their application during the appropriate season. Tliese 
campaigns have been followed by a marked decrease in the 
number of coyotes in the sections poisoned, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the losses of sheep, cattle, pigs, colts, 
and poultry. Reports from steelmen indicate that on 
many ranges and lambing grounds the former heavy annual 
losses have become negligible or have been entirely elimi- 
nated. 
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Killers Killed. 
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The following statement shows, States, the number 
of true predatory animals — the chief live-stock destroj^ers — 
which have been killed and their skins or scalps secured from 
the time the work was initiated, July 1 , 1915 , to June 30 , 
1920 , a period of five fiscal years. The table does not in- 
clude the large number of animals poisoned, as no complete 
record can be obtained of those that travel so far before 
the poison takes effect that they can not be located in time 
to secure skin or scalp. The large numbers of coyote 
carcasses found by stockmen while riding the range follow- 
ing poisoning operations afford strong evidence in support 
of the estimate which has been made by the Biological Survey 
that the animals thus destroyed equal in number the total 
of ail those killed bv other means and included in this 
table 


rredatot 1 / niumalH destroyed in Bioloyicnl Siaiey and coopeiatiie 
campaigns from the initiation of the work, July i, 1915, to June SO, 
1920 {not including animals poisoned) 




Tiiie piedatory animals killed 


Yeai 








coopeia- 

States. 







live 


Bobcats 


Moun- 


Total. 

work 


Bears 

and 

Coyotes 

tain 

Wolves 

was 



lynxes. 

lions 



begun. ^ 

Arizona .... 

17 

695 

3,711 

1S2 

146 

1,751 

1919 

Arkansas.. 


12 




17 

29 

None 

Caiifornia 

10 

796 

3,961 

26 


4,793 

1919 

Colorado 

22 

372 

5, 447 

35 

109 

5,985 

1918 

Idaho 

34 

1,323 

12, 747 

9 

75 

14, 188 

None 

Montana 

26 

360 

5,202 


287 

5, 875 

1918 

Nevada 

3 

4,268 

23, 286 

21 

4 

27,582 

1916 

New Mexico. 

82 

1,237 

6, 056 

141 

385 

7,901 

1918 

North Dakota. .. 
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.. 

337 

1920 

Oklahoma. 


9 

8 


73 

90 

None 

Oregon.. 

51 

1,742 

8,594 

41 

16 

10,444 

1920 

South Dakota . . 

1 

58 

794 


23 

876 

None 

Texas ....... . . . . 


1, 763 

10,321 

14,509 

6 

1,283 

13,373 

1918 

Utah... . 

22 

2, 141 

69 

142 

16,883 

1918 

Washington. .. ... 

23 

254 

8,362 

2 


8, 641 

1918 

Wyoming. . 

2b 

344 

6,011 

8 

376 

(), 765 

1918 

I'otal 

317 

15, 374 

1 

109,346 

540 

2,936 

128,513 


“i* Tbe date refers to the fiscal year ended June 30 in each ease. 
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Money in Ihe National Pocket. 

The sale of skins taken by the Federal hunters has enabled 
the Biological Survey to turn in to the TTiiited States Treas- 
ury in the five years ended June 30, 1920, $240,-123.63. Esti- 
mates based on information .supirlied during the last year by 
farmers and stockmen indicate that the destruction of the ap- 
proximately 50,000 predatory animals under the direction of 
the Survey resulted in a saving of live stock for the year 
valued at about $6,000,000, calculated on prices prevailing 



Kvidi'iico I'lijit Sum’s llinitprs (?<‘t Kesiilts. 

Kaclx hunt<‘i ri'portH lUh ilay’s catch anti h(‘iuIs la tlK» BK>lap,ictil Knrvcy 
inspector in charge the pelts or scalps of all animals taken. Th(‘ snlvug(‘ of 
skins having fur value, which are sold at public auction, has already mdital 
the United States Treasury over $240,000, 


during the period. The killing of these long-lived predatory 
animals also results in a saving which is cumulative from 
year to year. Elimination of predatory animals is saving on 
the pasture ranges for development to marketable age a 
great number of cattle, sheep, colts, pigs, and poultry, which 
formerly fell prey to these animals. This work has so en- 
couraged the live-stock men that they are adding to their 
flocks and herds as forage for additional animals is provided 
by the eradication of such range-destroying rodents as prai- 
rie dogs, ground squirrels, and related jwsts. 



O^eCOSTOFA i 
BUSHELoPWHEAT 



By F. W. Vbck, 

Farm Etononnht, Office of Fana Management and Fana Ftonoinu s. 

H OW MUCH does it cost to produce a bushel of wheat ‘i 
This question sounds innocent enough. Viewed casu- 
ally, it does not seem especially difficult. One unac- 
quainted with the uncertainties of farming, and particu- 
larly of grain farming, might fancy the farmer figuring 
out the answer, extempore, on a shingle, as the city dweller 
might figure up his coal bill on his cutf. As a matter of 
fact, however, the question is both difficult and important. 
Of all knotty problems of economies there are few that are 
more puzzling. In a certain sense, too, it is an insoluble 
problem, for the conditions of production are so variable 
that it is not possible to cite any one figure as the cost of 
a bushel of wheat in a given region. 

What About the Average? 

It is quite possible, of course, to figure out the average 
cost of a bushel of wheat for a given region — or for the 
whole country, or even the world, for that matter — provided 
the necessary data on cost of seed and labor, use of land, 
etc., are available, but after such an average is found it is 
a sort of statistical white elephant. The average does not 
serve the purpose it is popularly supposed to serve in estab- 
lishing the right relation between costs and prices. 

The average person — that elusive individual whom no one 
has ever met, because, like the average cost of wheat, he is 
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a mere abstraction — may be evoked at tliis juncture to ask 
the iiaiiiJ'al question : 

^^Wliy will it not do to use the avera^v as the measure 
of the cost of producing wheat? 

Why th€ A%mrage May Be Misleading. 

The answer to this question must be framed with an eye 
to the fact that the pul)li(* mind is prejudiced in favor of 
the average as a statistical yardstick, sin(*e it has been so 
largely used as such. If the average cost were set iqi as a 
standard, we would have merely a 50 jier cent standard, 
since the average lends to divide the figures into two groups 
of about equal size, so that about half the farms concerned 
show up as prodiKung wheat at a cost above the average 
and half at a cost below the average On this basis, if the 
average cost should determine the price, about half the 
farmers would be producing at a loss. When the price of 
a commodity goes so low that production is a fifty-fifty 
gamble, the tendency for many of the producers is to quit 
and go to raising some other crop that promises a better 
chance of profit. The result may be underproduction and 
a period of higher prices. 

Ranges of Costs. 

One needs only to glance at an array of actual cost figures 
to see that the a^'■e^age (‘ost is but one of many costs that 
must be taken into consideration. During the past year the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics has gath- 
ered cost figures on the 1919 wheat crop from 481 farms 
located in the six great wheat -growing States of the Middle 
WowSt — Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and the two 
Dakotas (284 farms in the winter-wheat area, covering 
42,714 acres and produemg over 635,000 bushels of wheat, 
and 197 farms in the spring- wheat area, (‘overing 42,847 acres 
and producing over 362,000 bushels of wheat) . A trained in- 
vestigator visited the farms and obtained from each farmer’s 
records, or from his knowledge of his business, the facts nec- 
essary for making a close estimate of the cost of growing 
wheat on that farm. The average cost per bushel was found 
to be $2.15, You are asked to consider this average in con- 
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The Cost of a Bushel of Wheat. 

nection with the following figures showing ranges in cost 
that entered into the making of the average : 

^Y%nter wheat: 

Average net cost per acre, $27 SO. 

Range in net cost per acre, $10 55 to $50 23 

8 per cent of the acreage was grown at from $10 to $20 per acre. 
89 per cent at from $20 to $30 per acre 
40 per cent at from $30 to $40 per acre 
13 per cent at over $40 per acre. 

Average net cost per bushel, $1.87. 

Range in net cost per bushel, $3 to $8.20. 

18i per cent of the wheat cost from $1 to $1 50 per bushel. 

45i per cent from $1.50 to $2 per bushel 
24^ per cent from $2 to $2.50 per bushel. 

Hi per cent at over $2.50 per bushel 
Bpnng wheat: 

Average net cost per acre, $22 40. 

Range in net cost per acre, $12.98 to $47 84 

23 per cent of acreage was grown at from $12 to $20 per acre. 

45 per cent at from $20 to $25 per acre ^ 

25 per cent at from $25 to $80 per acre. 

7 per cent at over $80 

Average net cost per bushel, $2.65 
Range in net cost per bushel, $1.10 to $14.40 
3.2 per cent of wheat cost from $1.10 to $1 50 per ]>ushel. 

21.3 per cent from $1.50 to $2 per bushel 
29 4 per cent from $2 to $2 50 per bushel. 

22.8 per cent from $2.50 to $3 per bushel. 

22.3 per cent at over $3 per bushel 

What Makes the Cost. 

The principal items of operating expense in producing 
wheat are: Man labor, horse labor, seed, twine, fertilizer, 
thrashing, taxes and insurance, machinery, abandoned acre- 
age, and overhead expense. The one item of cost that in 
accounting practice can not be called operating expense is 
interest on the land, or land rental. One of the important 
objects of the cost studies is to bring out the relative profit- 
ableness of the various farm enterprises. When the farm- 
er’s labor, capital, and land can be used for alternative pur- 
poses, and when various amounts of labor, capital, and 
land are required for crop production, the inclusion of inter- 
est or land rent as a cost is very important. 

In the winter- wheat area the charge for the use of land 
was a little less than one-third of the total cost, man and 
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a mere akstraction — may be evoked at this juuciure to ask 
the iiatiinil question : 

a^Yhy will it not do to use the avera^v as the measure 
of the cost of produe/uig wheat? 

Why iho Average May Be Misleading. 

The answer to this (luestion must be frametl with an eye 
to the fact that the publh* mind is prejudiced in favor of 
the average as a statistical yardstick, since it lias been so 
largely used as such. If the average cost wei'e set up as a 
standard, we wuiuld have merely a 50 per cent stamlard, 
since the average tends to divide the figures into two groups 
of about eipial size, so that about half the farms concerned 
show up as producing ^Yheat at a cost above the a\erage 
and half at a cost below the average. On this basis, if the 
average cost should determine the price, about half the 
farmers would be producing at a loss. When the price of 
a commodity goes so low that production is a fifty-fifty 
gamble, the tendency for many of the producers is to quit 
and go to raising some other crop that promises a better 
chance of profit. The result may be underpi^oduction and 
a period of higher prices. 

Ranges of Costs. 

One needs only to glance at an array of actual cost figures 
to see that the average cost is but one of many costs that 
must be taken into consideration. During the past year the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm E(U)nomk\s has gath- 
ered cost figures on the 1919 wheat crop from 481 farms 
located in the six great wheat-growing States of the Miihlle 
West — Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and the two 
Dakotas (284 farms in the winter-wheat area, covering 
42,714 acres and producing over 635,000 bushels of wheat, 
and 197 farms in the spring- wheat area, covering 42,847 acres 
and i)roducing over 362,000 bushels of wheat). A trained in- 
vestigator visited the farms and obtained from each farmer’s 
records, or from his knowledge of his business, the facts nec- 
essary for making a close estimate of the cost of growing 
wheat on that farm. The average cost per bushel was found 
to be $2.15. You are asked to consider this average in con- 
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The Cost of a Bunliel of Wheat. 

nection with the following figures showing ranges in cost 
that entered into the making of the average : 

Winter wheat: 

Average net cost per acre, $27.80 
Range in net cost per acre, $10 55 to $50.28 

8 per cent of tiie acreage was grown at from $10 to $20 per acre. 

39 per cent at from .$20 to $30 per acre 

40 per cent at from $30 to $40 per acre 
13 per cent at over $40 per acre. 

Average net cost per bushel, $1.87. 

Range in net cost per bushel, $1 to $8.20. 

18^ per cent of the wheat cost from $1 to $1 50 per bushel 
45^ per cent from $1 50 to $2 per bushel 
24^ per cent from $2 to $2.50 per bushel. 

11^ per cent at over $2.50 per bushel 
Spring wheat: 

Average net cost per acre, $22.40 

Range in net cost per acre, $12.98 to $47.84 

23 per cent of acreage was grown at from $12 to $20 per acre. 

45 per cent at from $20 to $25 per acre. , 

25 per cent at from $25 to $30 per acre 
7 per cent at over $30. 

Average net cost per bushel, $2 65 

Range in net cost per bushel, $1.10 to $14 40 
3.2 per cent of wheal cost from $1 10 to $1 50 per }>ushel 
21.3 per cent from $1 50 to $2 per bushel 
29 4 per cent from $2 to $2.50 per bushel. 

22.8 per cent from $2.50 to $3 per bushel. 

22 3 per cent at over $3 per bushel 

What Makes the Cost 

The principal items of operating expense in producing 
wheat are: Man labor, horse labor, seed, twine, fertilizer, 
thrashing, taxes and insurance, machinery, abandoned acre- 
^ age, and overhead expense The one item of cost that in 
accounting practice can not be called opei'ating expense is 
interest on the land, or land rental. One of the important 
objects of the cost studies is to bring out the relative profit- 
ableness of the various farm enterprises. When the farm- 
er’s labor, capital, and land can be used for alternative pur- 
poses, and when various amounts of labor, capital, and 
land are required for crop production, the inclusion of inter- 
est or land rent as a cost is very important. 

In the winter- wheat area the charge for the use of land 
was a little less than one-third of the total cost, man and 
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VARIATION IN NET COST PER BUSHEL OF WINTER WHEAT 
BASED ON 284 RECORDS 



liorse labor about one-third, “ materials ” expense about one- 
tenth, and other expenses one-fourth. Without including 
land rent as a cost, man and horse labor constituted one-half 
of the cost, materials one-sixth, and other expenses about one- 
third of the total. 
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VARIATION IN NET COST PER BUSHEL OF SPRING WHEAT 

BASED ON 197 RECORDS 



In the spring- wheat area land rent constituted about one- 
ourth, labor one-third, materials one-sixth, and “ other ex 
penses ” one-fourth of the total cost. ExcluSg land rS 
^ a cost, labor constituted two-fifths, materials ?ne-fourth 
and other expenses one-third of the total cost. ’ 

30702° — YBK 1020- 20 
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Low Yields Mean High Cost. 

The range in cost per acre was much narrower than in 
cost per bushel because of the wide variation in yields due 
to weather conditions or to disease and parasites. A yield 
per acre below that anticipated when the crop was sown 
means a relatively high cost per bushel. This is true where 
the acre cost is low as well as where it is high. It was 
found that on the spring-wheat farms those who received 
yields of from 6 to 10 bushels per acre had costs 100 per 
cent greater per bushel than those who obtained from 15 
to 20 bushels, while their acre costs were only 24 per cent 
less. Similar results were noted in the wunter -wheat area. 

The wide variation and the range of yield per acre are 
indicated by the following figures : 

Vm'iation 'Ui yield and cant of product ion of wheat. 


Itoin 

('ost per acio 

Cost pei 
bushel. 

WINTER WHEAT 



Average yield per aero, M 9 liushols 

$27. 80 

$1. 87 

Range in yield per aci e, 1 5 to 28 bushels . . . 

10 55 to 50.23 

1 00 to 8. 20 

4 farms, or 1 per cent, obtained less than 5 bushels per acre. . 

16 27 

5. 14 

39 farms, or 14 per cent, from 5 to 10 bushels per acre 

21.29 

2. 63 

09 farms, or 24 per cent, from 10 to 15 bushels per acre 

25.99 

2.04 

101 farms, or 36 per cent, from 15 to 20 bushels per aero 

30.51 

1. 77 

65 farms, or 23 per cent, from 20 to 25 bushels per acre . . . 

1 32.86 

1,53 

6 farms, or 2 per cent, more than 25 liusliels per aero. . . 

39. 64 

1 47 

SPRINtJ WHEAT. 

I 


Average yield per aero, 8.4 bushels 

22 40 

2.65 

Range in yield per acre, 3.5 to 20 8 bushels 

12. 98 to 47.84 

1 10 to 14 00 

29 farms, or 15 per cent, obtained less than 5 bushels x»er acre. 

19.01 

5.21 

112 farms, or 57 per cent, obtained from 5 to 10 bushels per acre. 

22 07 

2.98 

51 farms, or 26 per cent, from 10 to 15 bushels per acre 

24.27 

2.08 

5 farms, or 2 per cent, more than 15 bushels per acie . 

23.73 

1.48 


Another Way of Measuring Cost. 

A more stable measure of crop costs than dollars is found 
in quantities of labor, seed, twine, and fertilizer required 
per acre. By knowing these it is possible to estimate the 
cost per acre from year to year in a very satisfactory manner. 

It was found on the winter- wheat farms surveyed that the 
average number of man-hours required per acre was 10, with 
a range of from 5.4 to 27.4. For the horse labor the aver- 
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age requirement was 24.8 hours per acre, with a range of 
from 15.9 to 61.6. Estimating the machinery cost by the 
number of horse-hours required to produce an acre of winter 
wheat, it was found that this item amounted to 7-| cents per 
hour of horse labor. In the spring- wheat area fewer hours 
of both man and horse labor were required. On the average, 
but 7.4 man-hours were required, with a range of from 3.6 to 
19.1. The average horse labor required was 22.1 hours, with 
a range of 13.4 to 45.’8. The machinery cost on the spring- 
wheat farms amounted to 8 cents per hour of horse labor. 

There was little variation in the quantity of seed used per 
acre. The range for the yvinter- wheat farms was 0.8 to 1-4 
bushels, with an average of 1.1 bushels, and for the spring 
wheat farms 1.2 to 1.4, with an average of 1.3. 

There was also a relatively small variation in the use of 
twine per acre. In the winter-wheat area the average acre 
requirement was 2.8 pounds, with a range of 2.3 to 3.7. 
On the spring- wheat farms the average was 2 pounds per 
acre, with a range of 1.3 to 2.2. 

These are concrete examples of basic requii'ements. There 
is need of much more study along this line, that we may ac- 
cumulate a mass of fundamental figures for use in estimating 
future costs. 

The Bulk Line. 

It will be seen, in the light of the foregoing data, that it 
is not possible to give an off-hand answer to the question of 
the cost of a bushel of wheat. It is possible, however, to 
present cost figures that will be of great value to individual 
farmers in reorganizing their lines of production, in re- 
ducing certain items of cost, and in testing the efficiency 
of their operations. From the consumer’s standpoint cost 
figures show problems of the producers and emphasize the 
importance of a price which will maintain a continuous and 
steady supply of food. 

The Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics 
tries to present its cost figures so that a complete picture of 
the range of individual costs can be obtained at a glance. 
From the presentation of a range of costs of any product at 
various cost intervals it will appear that an adequate pro- 
duction will not be forthcoming if the price at which the 
crop is sold approximately represents the average cost. 
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UbUJiliy 4:0 to 50 per cent of ilie prodiuiioii m prodiujed ni 
co8ts above the ju'erage. It follows that one must considei* 
the cost that is representative of the -'bulk’'’ of the produc- 
tion of a given produ(*t in ordei‘ to arrive at a cost figure 
that approximates what the price should be to maintain the 
industry on a proper basis. This consideration has led to 
the development of the “bulk-line’*’ theory of cost in its 
relation to price, which has assumed an important place in 
the field of economic research. 

The bulk-line ’** tlieory is a modification and attemi)t at 
X)ractical ai)plication of the “marginal cost” theory. For 
j)urposes of convenience the “ bulk line ” has sometimes been 
drawn to include 85 per cent of the production, but this is an 
arbitrary figure. In reality the position of the bulk line 
varies with different commodities and from time to time 
according to the alertness with which farmers adjust their 
production to market conditions. The “ bulk-line ” cost cor- 
responds to the long-time average price which is essential to 
stimulate the production of that quantity of the product 
which the market demands. (See charts.) 

Our studies thus far made of cotton, winter-wheat, and 
sugar-beet costs show that the i)rice received by the pro- 
ducers in 1918 and 1919 apj)roximated a “bulk-line” cost of 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the product produced on those 
farms. 


Merely a Beginning. 

It should be borne in mind that all the figures thus far 
uMiilable on cost of production represent merely the first 
efforts of research along this important line. Certain State 
colleges have conducted investigations in cost of production, 
and the Federal depaitment has tabulated cost data on wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, fruit, sugar beets, and live-stock products; 
but many more data than are yet available for tliese crops and 
other farm enterprises should be gathered, analyzed, and in- 
terpreted to bring out existing facts in the co^ problem. 



IJy HjatKKRT A. Smith, 

Afif^tbtant FoiChiet in (liarge of JAibIfc delations Fo) e,^t Sei iicc, 

I F YOU go into almost any city west of the Great Plains 
and pick up the telephone book, the chances are you 
will find a number entered in it for the “Forest Service/' 
And if you go to the address recorded with the number you 
will probably arrive at an office building in the business part 
of the town, within which somewhere is a glass door carrying 
the name of a National Forest 
There are such offices in Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles ; 
in Denver and Salt Lake ; in Missoula, Mont., and in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Also there are National Forest headquarters in dozens 
of little places of which you may never have heard. There 
is Austin, Nev., an old and almost deserted mining camp, 
reached by 109 miles of narrow-gauge railroad on which 
trains run three times a week; and Widtsoe, Utah, a hamlet 
of about 15 houses, 60 miles from a railroad; and Kanab, in 
the same State, 135 miles from the nearest railroad, and often 
virtually cut oJff from the world. And so on, a hundred and 
forty-ocld of them in the West, all told, and in all kinds of 
places. 

Fifteen years ago almost all the Forest headquarters were 
in little settlements or out-of-the-way towns close to the For- 
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ests themselves. But for the better sei’vico of the public it 
has been necessary to move them, where possible, to more ac-* 
cessible j)oints. For the forest supervisor is first ami fore- 
most a business man, the local manager of an important en- 
terprise — the handling ol some million acres of land perma- 
nently devoted to the advancement of the general welfare. 

His' duties as manager are partly those of an executive in 
charge of a property which must be prote(;ted, developed, and 
improved. But they are also very largely those of a sales 
manager. What he is engaged in selling, however, is some- 
thing more than the things that bring in money to the Gov- 
ernment. It is service — to the individual, the community, 
and the Nation. 

Let us go in through the glass door and have a look at the 
supervisor. We can expect to find a man between 30 and 45 
years old — probably lean, and certainly with a complexion 
that sun and wind have colored; an outdoor man, yet an office 
man, too; surrounded by files', with a stenographer to help 
handle his mail, and i:>robably a clerk or two more — though 
he is quite capable on occasion of pounding out his own type- 
writing, after the fashion of the self-taught ; and with a store- 
room handy somewhere, either on the premises or in quarters 
not far away, in which is a varied equipment of Government 
property — from shovels and axes to surveying instruments, 
and from blank forms for timber-sale records to telephone 
wire and split tree insulators. 

The School of the Woods. 

The supervisor may or may not be a college graduate 
who has prepared for his profession as would an engineer 
or a student of agriculture at a State university ; but he is 
always a graduate of the school of the woods. Over one-third 
of the 152 supervisors have been through a professional 
school of forestry. But all should be counted technical men, 
for to be qualified for their jobs they have had to learn 
through years of service the practice of forestry, as it is aj)- 
plied on the National J'orests. 

Before finding out just what this means, we may profitably 
note what sort of business goes on in the supervisor’s office. 
On his desk is his morning’s mail — perhaps 60 or 60 letters, 
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if it does not happen to be a busy time. Some are from peo- 
ple whose homes are within or near the Forests and who have 
written for a permit to cut some “free use ” timber, for fuel, 
fencing, or lumber, or who want summer employment as fire 



Opening the Way to tlio inick Oountiy. 

To figlit fire, to got out timber, to open the AAay to the tiavolor and the 
settler, Porest Service offlceis are constantly at work pushing forward roads 
and trails into the wilderness. 

guards, or who are not satisfied with the w^ay the local ranger 
is dealing with them. For we must remember that our gen- 
eral sales manager for the Forest, in the person of the super- 
visor, is not the man who does most of the actual “ selling.” 
The men in first-hand contact with the local public are the 
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A lia Hirer Station. 

The Foi(‘s1 Service b(‘llev(‘^ in (hnn^i l)iihin(>Nh on the iiiound, and niiieli o£ 
the Foiesl ImsiiK'Hs is in 1h<‘ hands of the runner, who is m dinud ef)ntaei witli 
the local iniblie 

forest rangers — a gootllj body, all in the classilied (*i\ il serv- 
ice and therefore selected on the basis of proved qualifications. 

The forest ranger has almost liecome famous, collectively 
speaking, in the West, and even in the East. That is partly 
because he is a somewhat picturescpie and romantic figure as 
well as a highly useful citizen and public ofiicer. He is, in- 
deed, in a sense the keystone of the Forest Service arch: all 
the rest of the administrative organization leads up to him, 
and he is the final unit that completes the system. 

Illitcraic and Angry. 

Since the rangers are the actual salesmen of service to 
the local public, if they don't mind their p’s and (fs the super- 
visor quickly hears of it — and very likely also if they do. 
Here is a letter on the supervisor’s desk, for instance, breath- 
ing fur)". The writer is illiterate, but voluminous, after the 
fashion of the man whose grievance rankles within him. The 
ranger, it seems, has been marking timber to be cut by a lum- 
ber company, and has marked some on the letter writer’s 
group of mining edaims. The charge may be true^ — even a 
woodsman may sometimes miss the evidences of location that 
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A Forest liaiigei. 

A .soiu(‘whJit lomantic and picturesque fl^uie as ^\ell as a highlv useful c itui('n 

and public ofBcer 


tlie mining laws require. On the other hand, the claims ma}^ 
proA^e to liaA^e been illegally staked out after the timber sale 
was made, at a place AThere they will be most in the or 
AAull include some of the choicest stand, for the thrifty purpose 
of being bought out. 

Here is a letter asking the supervisor to attend a meeting 
of local citizens, at which wdll come ui) some road project re- 
quiring Forest Service cooperation. Other letters are from 
points outside the State. An eastern sportsman Avants to 
know Avhere he will find good camping and fishing, and by 
Avhat trails he can get there, and what the State fish and game 
laws are; or perhaps an officer of a paper-manufacturing 
company is inquiring about the suitability of some large body 
of timber for the supply of a pulp mill ; or there is an appli- 
cation from a deluded Avould-be settler Avho imagines that the 
wild, rough, high-lying mountain lands typical of the Na- 
tional Forests need only to be cleared to become like the 
farms of the East, and who supposes the supervisor can 
practically hand him out a homestead by return mail. 

Other letters come without having to pay postage — official 
letters, from the supervisor’s subordinates, or from the dis- 
trict forester’s office. If the latter, they contain instructions. 
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or approval of plans submitted, or perhaps word iluit the 
supervisor is to be ready on a certain day to take an expert 
on timber operations, or grazing, or road l)uilding out on an 
inspection trip. The inspection will be made by one of the 
specialists attached to the district forester's staff — or possilily 
by the district forester, or by one of the assistant foresters 
from Washington, or even the Forester himself, the 
Chief” in the eyes of all his field men. For the Forest 
Service organization does not set up two classes of men, one 
to sit at office desks and criticize paper reports and generally 
obstruct and bedevil the field work, and tlie other to try to 
get tilings done on the gronn<l. 

The field and office men serve tnrn-and-turn-ahout. The 
siqiervisor has, if necessary, a deputy supervisor, who changes 
places with him ; when one is at the desk the other is in tlie 
woods. In the district offices, into which head up the adminis- 
tration of some 20 individual Forests, no bran(‘h of the work 
is supposed ever to come to a standstill for lack of some one 



By Pack Train. 

To roach the hack country with supplicB for fire jQghters or to make a 
Umber I'cconnaissanee the pack train is often the Forest officer’s only prac- 
ticable moans of transportation. 
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to handle it; yet every administrative officer must spend a 
large part of his time in seeing just what has happened, in 
his particular line of activity, on the ground and in the woods. 

The Supervisor Knows. 

But we have let our attention wander from the supervisor. 
He is talking with a little group of substantial looking, typi- 
cal western meii’ — three cattlemen who have come to j)rotest 
because they have been told they will have to allow some 
sheep to feed, jointty with their cattle, on the part of the For- 
est range they have been using. “We won’t have sheej^ 
around. Cattle won’t feed where sheep have been.” The 
supervisor listens patiently. But we soon see that he knows 
his facts, and has not made up his mind without good reason. 

There is feed there that is going to waste. Your cattle 
won’t eat it, but sheep will. It isn’t true that sheep on the 
range spoil it for cattle. That is an exploded idea. Our tests 
have proved the contrary. Wliy up in 

But we need not listen further to the argument. The cat- 
tlemen will yield in the end. Of course, they can appeal 
from the decision of the supervisor, if they wish, to the dis- 
trict forester, and, if their grievance is important enough, 
to the Forester, and as the court of last resort, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself. But appeals are not very nu- 
merous, for generally speaking the forest supervisor is able 
to make the other fellow see that he is right. He has a big 
advantage, for one thing, because of the esteem in which he 
is held locally for his fairness, capacity, and leadership. 

National Forests Have Become Popular. 

Now the cattlemen have gone, and the supervisor is ready 
to talk with us. We begin to ask him what the western pub- 
lic generally thinks of this National Forest business. There 
used to be a great deal of criticism of it. The supervisor 
smiles. Fie has been through all that — began as a ranger in 
the days when a forest officer in that country couldn’t go 
to a dance without having it made quite obvious to him that 
his room was preferred to his company. 

If we could get the supervisor to talk with us long enough 
(the best way would be to ride with him for three or four days 
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f! ,.^v^ ilir For<?M on hihofliciai business) what he 
41 biUl fhmii iii(ow>metlung like this: 

\h;. h ^4 the early opposition to the National Forests was 
.,1 .01 lln^ lVe!iti^‘ that the system was un-Americaui. It 
helo liuH private enterprise could develop to best ad- 
I be yo'eat resources involved. On general princi' 
pU % thv avera^ie American has a healthy dislike of too mucli 
erfinient : oml further, experience gives him good wnirrant 
ft*r skf^pticiMU of our ability to get jniblic business taken auv 
at both clieaply and well. But the National Forests have be- 
come popular. Wc^slern public opinion expresses itself \dgor- 
ou-^lv from lime to time in their favor. Any attempt to take 
tlu* bacdc track and abolish the forests would certainly call 
forth bitter opposition. The way in which the business (*on- 
nected with their administration is handled, the quality of 
their personnel, and the cooperative and beneficial relation- 
ships maintained with local communities and community in- 
terests are a- standing subject of comment and praise. The 
evidence is overwhelming that, in tJie eyes of the West, the 
National Forest enterprise has made good. 

The National Forests have for their primary purposes tim- 
ber production and the control of run-off. In the words of 
the law, they are ^^to furnish a continuous supply of timber 
for the use and necessities of citizens of the United States.'’ 
The same act specified also that they may be established to 
improve and jirotect the forest “ and “^^for the purpose of 
securing favorable conditions of water flows.’' But they are 
to be open to the public for all jiroiier and lawful purposes;’' 
and one of the objects of their establishment is to regulate 
their occupancy and use.” In short, they are to serve the inter- 
ests of the peophi in the broadest fashion. 

All Kinds of Range. 

When the Forest Service took charge of the Forests in 
1905 the most pressing administrative problem was what to 
do about grazing. Unregulated grazing was iiroving seri- 
ously injurious both to the growth of timber and to water 
supplies, and the range itself was fast losing productive 
capacity. Many persons advocated entirely closing the For- 
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ests to tlie grazing at least of sheep. Xo one ^vould think of 
suggesting such a policy boat. 

The timber is still too far distant from local markets and 
means of transporiation to the general markets of the country 
to haA^e come into full demand. The West has not groAAui 
up to it. But the pasturage is fully utilized, under methods 
Avhich safeguard the tree groAAdh, hold in check erosion, 
prevent interference Avith the purity and regularitA" of 
streams, and are bringing liack the depleted ranges to their 
full productiA^e poAver. 

Within the Xational Forests, reaching as tliey do from 
Mexico to Canada, from almost sea leA^el to the summer snoAA" 
banks, and from the desert to the AA^ell-ANUitered mountain 
meadoAvs AA^here the first cattle grazed knee-deep in luxuriant 
verdure, the Avidest diA^ersity of conditions exists. There is 
natural sheep range, natural cattle range, and natural goat 
range; there is range on Avhich it. takes 50 acres of land to 
support a COAV, and range Avhich at its best might carry 80 
head of cattle to the quarter section through the summer 
season; there is Avinter range, summer range, and yearlong 
range; there is range on land Avhere the tree groAvth is no 
more than scattered brush valuable only for Avater protection, 
range on denuded foothills and mountain slopes, in dense 
brush, in open parks, in timber that groAvs Avide-spaced and 
high-croAvned so that one may see through it for a mile, and 
in timber so dense that sheep can scarcely penetrate it. 

But this is only the beginning. When grazing commences, 
a disturbing factor is introduced. More than 5,000 different 
species of range plants have been identified. The Ua^c stock 
have their preferences, and feed most eagerly on certain se- 
lections from nature’s A^aried bill of fare. Their choice 
changes as the advancing season alters the menu — as early 
plants mature and later ones spring up. The grazing animals 
may crop the seeds, for their concentrated food value, or the 
tender foliage of an earlier stage of groAvth. Their hoofs 
trample, cut, pack. They may loosen, or compact, the soil ; 
they may facilitate or almost Avholly prevent reforestation ; 
but alAs^ays there is an effect on the forage crop. Broadly 
speaking, the more valuable plants tend to disappear, less 
valuable or Avorthless plants to gain ground, and 
tion to thin out. 
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To piwTiit this doterioration. and make the best use of the 
range calls first of all for knowledge of the actual conditions 
on inn*h range-unit Is its carrying capacity on the decline? 
I f so, why ? Because the stock come on too §ar]y in the season, 
iir stay on too late? Because they graze too much on certain 
parts of the range? Can they be better distributed by a dif- 
fcu*ent method of salting, by new water development, by drift 
fences, or by some other change in the method of handling? 



goino Ituuj^es Are Best for Catti(\ 

The goal of rango management on tim National ForoHts is the best use of all 
the foiage by the numlx'r and kind of animals best suited to each kind of range. 


Or must the number be decreased or the grazing season short- 
ened? Again, the range may ‘be depleted because of past 
overgrazing, so that although not now declining it is much 
below par. How can it be restored to normal productivity 
with least disturbance to those dependent on continuous use 
of the area? Or would it perhaps do better if used by a 
different class of stock — ^by cattle instead of sheep, or vice 
versa. 
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Science and Practice on the Range. 

The whole system of grazing is directed by grazing ex- 
perts — men who combine practical knowledge of the range 
live-stock industry with scientific training*. The local forest 
officers work under and with them to apply the methods 
which the experts prescribe. The condition of each range is 
closely watched, and reported annually. Decision is then 
made how many stock can safely be admitted the next sea- 
son, and whether the plan of management can be bettered. 
If reductions are necessary, they are made with as little dis- 
turbance of the business of those using the range as possible ; 
for the best interests of the country at large require a live- 
stock indUvStry that is reasonably stable. 

Range Control Keeps the Live-Stock Business Going, 

Protection of the range against overgrazing has in itself 
been a great stabilizing factor; live-stock men in the West 
now recognize that but for the system of grazing control ap- 
plied on the National Forests, most of them would long ago 
have had to go out of business for lack of forage. But sta- 
bility requires not only that the forage keep on growing; it 
requires also that those who wish to put their money into 
live stock shall have reasonable assurance that they will not 
suddenly be put off the range. Otherwise the business would 
be highly speculative, haphazard, and hand-to-mouth. 

When the forest supervisor gets in his applications for use 
of the range, the chances are that they call for permits for 
more stock than the number fixed. Some of the users of the 
previous year wish to expand their business. New men have 
come in, developed ranches near the Forest, and want to share 
in the grazing privilege. How can stability be reconciled 
with further development ? And how be fair to those already 
in the business while giving a square deal to new men equally 
entitled to the benefits of the public resource ? 

The forest officer is not embarrassed when confronted with 
such a quandary. To him it is no quandary at all ; the regu- 
lations tell him just what he should do. No permanent 
monopoly of the forest ranges by a favored few is allowed ; 
the big man must make room for the small, within reasonable 
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Imats. A ciirefully ’^Aorkwl out Hy.sieni of profei-eiu-os makes 
the whole matter simple. The rcdiietious required of the 
larger owners are made on a sliding scale which operates to 
curtail the number of stock allowed them graduallv and with- 
out unnecessary hardship. Preference is given to citizens 
over aliens, to those regularly engaged in the business in 
that locality over transients, to owners of improved ranch 
property over stockmen who have not such property, to 
ranch owners who arc actually residents of their ranches ovct' 
nonresident owners. 

The near-by home builder of modejaite means who raises 
cattle or sheep in connection ivith other farming, who needs 
to use the public range for summer pasturage, and who lias 
no other good way to get his hay or grain to market than to 
send it on the hoof, is given the highest preference. What he 
does not require, others in graduated order are welcome to 
utilize — and more than welcome. To open feeding grounds 
for them roads and bridges are built, driveways located, and 
the remotest corners of the Forests ransacked in the search 
for new grazing area.s. Meanwhile intensive study is being 
given to ways of increasing the forage yield and the effective- 
ness of its utilization. 

Prize Winners Off the Range. 

It has become common for live stock from the National 
Forest ranges to top the market in the fall, win prizes at live- 
stoetk shows, and go straight to the packers instead of being 
sold for “finishing” as farm feeding stock. Not scrub stock 
but high-grade, heavy, well-conditioned animals have become 
the rule. At the same time the number of animals grazed on 
the Forests has been steadily rising. On the average the 
carrying capacity of the range has been increased by some- 
thing like 30 per cent in the 16 years since the Forest Service 
took charge of them. It is not strange that western cattle 
and sheep industries have been converted from opposition to 
enthusiastic advocacy of regulated grazing by the Forest 
Service. 

For a Stay-at-Home Lunnber Industry. 

When we turn from the I’ange to the timber, certain paral- 
lels are disclosed. Here also protection of the public against 
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monopolistic control is a part of the policy. The law requires 
that when ISTational Forest timber is sold for commercial use 
its fair market value must be obtained. The timber is sold on 
the stump for not less than the appraised value; and every 
effort is made to secure competitive bids in all commercial 
sales. Large sales are extensively advertised, and before a 
contract is awarded all possible opportunity is given pros- 
pective purchasers to become familiar with the logging chance 
in question. But the right is reserved, and on occasion exer- 
cised, to reject the 



highest bid if its 
acceptance might 
lead to the mo- 
nopolistic control 
of local markets, 
or if on other 
grounds the pub- 
lic interests might 
b e unfavorably 
affected. As a 


Using and Growing Timber on the National Forests. 

Mature tiees, marked in advance by Forest officers, are cut without waste; 
brush is piled to reduce the fire hazard ; and a good stand of thrifty young 
trees is left to grow for future use. 

30702*^ — YBll 1920 21 , 
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further protection 
against monopoly 
it is distinctly the 
policy to make sales 
in such a way that 
competition of 
manufacturers for 
a given market will 
be clevelopcrL At 
the same time, sta- 
bility of manufac- 
turing enterprises 
is provided for bj^ 
holding for estab- 
lished operators a 
supply of timber 
adequate to meet 
their needs for a 
term of years ; while 
the cut is limited to 
what the forests can 
Minutes Count. permanently pro- 

A glimpse of distant smoke, a quick calculation duce aS a sustained 
to ‘‘spot’’ tlie the, a word ovei the wire to ranger vield. In place of 
headqiuirteis, and the fight is on ^ i , 

a nomadic industry, 

gutting tlie country and moving on to new fields of devasta- 
tion, is substituted one that is meant to continue as long as 
trees grow and water runs. 

This imposes a task for the expert in silviculture, very 
much like that imposed on the grazing expert. When the 
Forest Service took the Forests in charge there was scarcely 
the beginning of a science of forestry in this country. Lum- 
bering interferes with the forest growth in much the same 
way that grazing interferes with the forage growth. To 
use the resource so that it would not be impoverished, but im- 
proved, was the vital matter. 

Laboriously and step by step, the technical pra(^ti<t^ of 
forestry has been worked out. Every cutting has become an 
object lesson and sour(‘e of new knowledge* Field observa- 
tions have been supplemented by carefully planned intensive 
work at experiment stations. Lack of adequate funds has 
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made it impossible to prosecute the experimental studies with 
the vigor that was needed to build up, as rajiidly as it was 
called for, the basic knowledge of forestry, and curtailed ap- 
propriations for the support of this work have recently 
compelled the virtual closing of most of the stations; but in 
spite of such obstacles, progress of a notable character has 
been made. 

Fire. 

Just as the range had been badly abused before the Na- 
tional Forests were created, the timber had been ravaged by 
fire. Forest fires had set their mark on the western forests 
even before the first white settlement of the country began. 
These early fires were sometimes of Indian origin, but were 
largely caused by lightning. As the whites moved in, fires 
became more frequent. There was little sense of a personal 
responsibility for |)rotection of the forest resources. Hunt- 
ers and trappers, prospectors, sheep herders and cowboys, 
lumbermen, settlers, railroads, and recreation seekers all 
contributed to increase the danger. 

There were many great fires. The earliest explorers ran 
into some of them. In the West the forests normally face 
each year a dry season. Frequently the summer drought is 
severe and pro- 
longed. Electrical 
storms, with little 
or no rain, arc com- 
mon, and one such 
storm may start 
from a dozen to 
thirty fires within 
an hour or twm. 

These lightning 
fires arc most com- 
mon in the high 
mountains, where 
their control is 
made difficult by 
remoteness and in- 
accessibility. They 
may burn for days and sometimes for weeks before an ade- 
quate force of fire-fighters can reach them. 



A Smoke. 

The &moke fiom a burning forest is visible 
many miles away and gives the lookout on the 
peak his first warning of the fire. 
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The great fires left extensive areas of desolation. Less 
spectacular but no less harmful were the thousands of small 
fires that burned each its few acres of heavy timber or rari 
unchecked over the surface, killing mainly seedlings and 
young growth. The oftener surface fires run through timber 
the thinner the stand becomes. The old trees are left without 
a normal crop of young trees coming on to take their place, 
and a depleted, impoverished, and in the end very likely a 
ruined forest is the consequence. 

Fires not only interfere with the production of timber, but 
also impair, and may destroy, the capacity of the forest to 
protect watersheds. The first task imposed on the Forest 
Service when, in 1905, it was placed in charge of the Na- 
tional Forests was to devise and apply effective methods of 
holding down the fire damage, 

A Tough Job. 

The task was immense. There was nothing to i:)attern by, 
and worse than nothing in the way of a field organization to 
work with, “Political” appointees had been the rule, al- 
most to the time when the “ forest reserves ” were transferred 
to the care of the Forest Service; for the field force had not 
been put in the classified civil service until December, 1904. 
Public sentiment with regard to the reserves was at best in- 
clined to be indifferent, if not suspicious; in many regions it 
was strongly hostile. The business methods in vogue were 
archaic and cumbersome; the organization ill-adapted to its 
tasks; the personnel neither commanding nor on the whole 
deserving public confidence. With regard to forest fires, the 
prevailing sentiment in the West wuis that they could neither 
be prevented nor effectively controlled, and a large part of 
the population saw no reason why they should be. Settlers 
set fires to clear land, and let them run; miners set them to 
make prospecting easier; sheepmen and (*attlemen set them 
to get more forage. Congressional appropriations for the 
protection of the “ reserves ” were grossly inadequate. In 
short, there was neither the machinery for fire control, nor 
knowledge how to bring control about, nor funds for bringing 
it about, nor any great public desire that it be brought about. 
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And every summer, from the Pacific to the Great Plains, a 
large part of the country was dim with haze or shrouded in 
smoke. 

With notable swiftness the whole situation began to 
change. Crooked and inefficient job holders were hunted out 
of the inherited field force ; business methods were vigorously 
overhauled and organization was improved; the technic of 
fire suppression was learned in the hard school of exj)erience ; 
an aggressive campaign of public education was waged. 
While 16 3 ’ears has not sufficed to bring about complete 



Backing Up the Fire Fighters. 

Equipment ancT supplies aie sent forwaid by pack tiam from tbe base camp to 

the fire lines 


protection to the public forests against the fire hazard, the 
gains made are of a profound and revolutionary character. 
Essentially the battle has been won; what remains is to 
press the victory home. 

The National Forest protective force knows how to handle 
fires and is competently organized. It has suffered from too 
frequent changes in personnel, due to inadequate pay, and 
the force is still in many regions too small. But the greatest 
deficiency is in the equipment of the Forests with what is 
necessary to detect and get to the fires quickly, so that they 
can be put out while still small. More lookout stations, tele- 
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phone lines, iind es])ecially more roads and trails are badly 
needed. The outlay required for so huge an aggregate area 
is, of course, too great to enable these improvements to I)e 
supplied all at one time. Each year sees their (‘onstruction 
carried farther. 


(retting the Public to Help. 

Perhaps tlie most notable single a(‘hieveiuent has been the 
conversion of western public sentiment with regard to fires. 
Fifteen years ago most of the sentiment against fires was in 
the East. To-day it is in the West. The value of the strong 
western support of the policy of protection, and of the readi- 
ness of the public to cooperate both in preventing fires and 
in putting them out, is beyond estimate. This is due partly 
to the demonstration by the Forest Service that the fire losses 
can be held down and to the beneficial results that have fol- 
lowed, but it is largely due also to the unremitting campaign 
of education that has been waged by every available means. 
This campaign must he nation-wi<le if the country is to have 
adequate permanent forests. 

Throughout a large part of the West, and in the National 
Forests that are strung along the Appalachian Mountain sys- 
tem from (xeorgia to Maine, the problem of protection is now 
well in hand. In the three Pacific Coast State>s, however, and 
in northern Idaho and western Montana, the conditions arc 
much less satisfactory. This is the portion of the country in 
which the worst fires occur. It is also the part of the country 
in which is concentrated one-half of our remaining stand of 
timber. 

All the conditions that make fire control difficult are in 
these regions accentuated and comliined, so tliat the problem 
of protection is presented in its most acute form. The sum- 
mers are usually so dry that for months the surface litter and 
vegetation are like tinder; the timber stand is of conifers; 
the country is very mountainous and broken, little settled, un- 
developed, and lacking in means of communication and trans- 
portation ; lightning storms ai*c common and severe ; the areas 
to be protected arc immense; and the funds available for pro- 
tecting the Forests are exceedingly inadequate. Here are the 
last great strongholds of the arcli enemy. What is the pros- 
pect for their reduction? 
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Perhaps that can 
b e accomplished 
only by the method 
of slow siege. Sea- 
son by season, the 
roads and trails, 
lookout stations, 
telephone lines, and 
similar permanent 
equipment will be 
carried farther 
into the mountains 
and increased in 
number. Thus the 
approaches will be 
driven forward, 
the outposts 
strengthened, and 
the foe weakened 
and pressed back. 

The men employed National Forest Timber is Used. 

in constructing Matuie timber on the National Foiests is placed 
these improve - market and bids are accepted from re- 

*n -P ‘ U sponsible operators. The trees to he removed aic 

mentS will lurnisn marked in advance and the cut is limited to what 

potential fire- Forest can produce permanently as a sus- 

tamed yield 

fighting forces 

close to the advance line. Ahead of them will be the scouts 
and skirmishers — “smoke-chasers,” patrolmen, lookout-men 
holding their lonely vigils on commanding peaks and turning 
in the alarm when their telescopes bring to view the tell-tale 
smoke banners of the enemy. Behind the front-line men there 
will gradually press in potential supporting columns — flog- 
ging crews come to harvest the ripe timber for sawmill or 
pulp, miners opening a new camp, ranchers here and there in 
the mountain valleys, railroad construction crews, little settle- 
ments, villages, towns. Dangerous old burns covered with 
“ jackstraw ” dead-and-down timber will be made innocuous, 
either by fire lines run about and through them, by utilization, 
or, if there is no better way, by letting fire take its final toll 
and utterly consume the debris. Sheep and cattle will he got 
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into portions of the forests now inaccessible to them, to cat off 
the forage before it becomes fuel to spread the flames, and 
sometimes to create fire lines through their driveways, or to 
trample down and break the smaller fallen wood. And as 
the interests of the public in the Forests increase through 
economic development, there will be more and more forest 
officers on the ground, more and more money appropriated to 
hire guards, a more and more vigorous pushing of improve- 
ment work. Progress will be at an accelerating rate ; it will 
gain by its own momentum, and conquer the last ground with 
a rush. It is the first step that is hardest to take, and there- 
fore really counts most — and already there are many steps 
behind, 

Sound Science and the Spirit of Public Service. 

Tliere is much else that would have to be told to make the 
story of how the National Forests are handled anything like 
complete. It would be necessary to tell of their growing use 
for recreational purposes; of their relation to the mining in- 
dustry, which may freely develop their mineral wealth and 
obtain from them both wood and water essential to mining 
operations; of their relation to many other industries, and 
how their management is shaped with a view to making all in- 
dustries dependent on them stable and permanent. But the 
essence of the whole matter may after all be summed up in a 
very few words. 

On February 1, 1905, the Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, addressed a letter to the Chief of the Forest Service, 
which said in part: 

111 the adinimsl ration of the forest reserves U nuisl he 
elearly borne in mind 11ml all land is to be devoted to its 
most I) rod active use for the permanent good of the whide 
people and not for the temporary benefit of individuals 
or companies. All tlie resources of forest reserves are for 
use, and this u»e must be brought about in a thoroughly 
prompt and businesslike manner, under such restrictions 
only us will insure the permanence of these resources. 

« $ 

You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage of 
the reserves aie conserved and wisely used for the benefit 
of the home builder first of all, upon whom depends the 
best permanent use of lands and resources alikc^ The con- 
tinued prosperity of the agricultural, lumbering, mining, 
and live-stock interests is directly dependent npon a per- 
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liianent and accessible supply of water, wood, and forage, 
as well as upon tlie present and futuie use of these re- 
sources under businesslike regulations enforced with. 
promi)tness, effectiveness, and common sense. In the 
management of each reserve local questions will be de- 
cided upon local grounds; the dominant industry will be 
consideied first, but with as little lestnction to minor in- 
dustries as may be possible ; sudden changes in industrial 
conditions will be a\oided by gradual adjustment after 
due notice, and where conflicting interests must be recon- 
ciled the question will always be decided from the stand- 
point of the greatest good to the greatest number in the 
long run. 

These were the princii3les which the Forest Service was 
instructed to put into effect when it took charge of the Na- 
tional Forests 16 years ago. They have never been changed. 
To the extent that they have been faithfully carried out, the 
Forest Service has been successful. For that measure of 
success it is indebted to the fact that, as a unit of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it has been able to bring to its varied 
tasks the methods and spirit of agricultural science (of which 
forestry is a part) and to apply them in the service of the 
public interest. Under no other department of the Govern- 
ment could it have accomplished its tasks with equal success. 
It can continue to serve the public with thorough efiBciency 
only so long as its work continues to be guided by the same 
combination of sound science and the spirit of public service. 
Forestry must be applied by foresters and its kinship with 
agriculture should never be forgotten. 
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ScierL-tifiC metiiods of 
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Nationai forest rar^es 
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=» fojr millions of <=> 
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SCRUBS TO 

QUALITY 
o STOCK □ 


By I). S. Burch, 

Editor, Bureau of Animal Ituhintiif. 


W HEIn you start to improve live stock by grading up 
with p>Brebred sires you will not stop with merely 
the sires, nor will you limit yourself entirely to the grading 
process. You will acquire some purebred females and be- 
come, in a degree, a breeder of purebred live stock as well 
as conducting the grading-up process with the other females. 
More than that, you will acquire several times as many pure- 
bred females as you have males. 

These results happened on more than 3,200 farms in the 
United States where purebred sires are used. Moreover, the 
statements hold true for all classes of live stock. 

In the case of cattle the owner of a purebred bull acquires 
on an average seven purebred cows besides his other cows 
that are not purebred. With swine and sheep for every 
j)urebred male used there are about eight purebred females ; 
and with poultry the proportion is 1 to 13. For horses the 
ratio is not so large — one stallion to only two mares — yet 
the principle of getting purebi*ecl dams to go with purebred 
sires still holds good. 

Better Stock of All Kinds. 

These figures represent the experiences of 3,243 live-stock 
owners who are cooperating with their State agricultural 
colleges and with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in the “Better Sires — Better Stock” campaign. This 
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iock in^'theUnitTd'sSte^ }° ‘i^^lity of live 

sires. It involves the pled-e^of t^iv?stod^”'''^ Purebred 

of tliis pledge together with the bLn^on whicrLlS 

issues a suiLLtXlemJSLo^i^^^^^^ department 

ixrK* Tv te out information showini^ the benefit? 

Wiich purebred sires bring. Whatever actfon Ti,tS 
ownere themselves take is a matter prompted by t Mr own 

their^ultfmaT' r their decision, and 

then ultimate action which are the basis for the timmes 

already given. The noticeably large use of purebred females 
IS an unexpected result of the better-sires movemei^; ml 
contributes largely to its success. 

way by the total figures representing enrollment in the bet 
ter-sires campaign for slightly over a year 


What the Pictures Show. 

A. Piney Woods Rooter ,ind Her Litter of Three. 

States, live Mvcr'SL^'^rtypiSf^ratortact^^oX^ •-'Wine-raismg 

not soon well-Ined swine of good type. ’ 

Ji. I'uiehred Profit Makers 

nie «ro”j:.d“4 - ^-ely that 

('. Plenty ot A'eutilation— Little Comfort 

o.;:”™”,' ".“'rLTi;™ 'Tt," 

ir r ““ 

D. Good Live Stock Earn« Good Quarters. 
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Quality/ of liie ntovlc for breeding bg purebred-nire oianar,^ 

[Based on icports of 3,213 poisons enrolledm ‘nieltcrsiies—Bcttet Stoek^” campaign Jan 1 

1021 .] 



Males 

(all 

puie- 

Died) 


Females. 


Total 
male.s 
and fe- 
males. 

Kind 

Purc- 

bied 

Giade 

Ci OSS- 

bred 

Be rub 

'Total 

females 

luugoi aniirialfe fmdudmg 



1 





eatilc, hoises, a'^ses, swine, 
sheep, and goat s) . ... 

5!,021 

o0,213 

72,540 

22,203 

3,849 

118,811 

150,8.12 

Pouliiy (including chickens, 








turkej s, geese, ducks and 
guinea fowls) 

12,34G 

159,149 

52,584 

10,043 

4,000 

225,770 

238, 122 

Total animals and poul- 






^ 1 


tiy 

20,307 

209,302 

125, 130 

32,240 

7,819 

374,587 

394,954 


Slightly more than one-thud ol all the laigei foinalo animals kept by puiebred-siieuseis, 
are puiebred 

In the case of poulti y , which ai e moi e pi ohlic, moi o than two-thuds of the females kept by 
purebred-fell e users are of puie bi ceding 

These summaries, in the judgment of specialists in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, show the esteem in which farm- 
ers of the country are holding purebred live stock. At the 
beginning of the Better Sires — Better Stock ” campaign a 
large jiroportion of the discussion concerning the merits of 
purebreds originated in the department, but now> like a 
I'cturning tide, the favorable opinions and reports of success 
which attend tlie use of well-bred live stock are rolling in. 


Another Page of Live Stock Contrasts. 

A. A Scrub Cow. 

Thcu> la selddm. any uniformity in. scnib Ktock About the only things 
they have in common arc 4 legs, 2 horns, a hide, and a tail, 

Ji. One llesuit of Tick Eradication. 

Purebred Hereford cattle in Mississippi. Only a few years ago the 
State was tick infested. Good breeding stock combined with the control 
of iiests and disease makes possible a great live-stock cmpii^e in the 
South. 

(K Where Breeding Means Ihiwer, 

A purebred Percheron stallion. Sn*eB of this kind ri^sult in vigorous,, 
giowthy animals. 

J), IXandxca-pped by Inferior Breeding. 

l^oorly bred horses like this- one aie less valuable foi work and bring 
less ai sales than those having purebted ancestois. 
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These niaicli up so closely with the figures already given 
that they should interest live-stock owners tlirougliout the 
country regardless of the kind and quality kepi. 

What Purebred-Sire Users Say. 

A breeder in Nevada remarks, ‘‘^My steers (from purebred 
sires) will weigh 100 pounds more at 2 years old than a 
scrub at 3.” If I had $3,000 to start a herd of good cattle,^’ 
declares a North Carolina dairyman, “ I would put at least 
50 per cent in a bull. I claim to have the best bull in the 
State and am looking forward to his offspring. Get a bet- 
ter sire.” 

‘‘Use big, vigorous sires and feed well,” another breeder 
urges. “A scrub can’t be expected to produce growthy off- 
spring.” 

“A first-class animal can not be pi^oduced without a good 
sii^e,” remarks a Florida stockman, “but I would urge also 
better dams. It'ou have never seen a real high-class animal 
that didn’t have a good dam.” 

A Pennsylvania dairyman who is a member of a coopera- 
tive bull association states in a letter to the department, 
“ I have been a member of the Grove City Holstein-Friesian 
Bull Association for three years. It is one of the best in- 
vestments a small breeder can make. , I do not believe I 
would ever have started in purebred stock had I not be- 


— And This Stock Also Tells a Story. 

A, Barred Plymouth liocfe Cock of Good Type. 

Poultry of pure breeding- and eonformin^ to recognized Htandurda for 
their breed are known as standardbied fowls, the highest type. 

ii. The Kind not to Use, 

The mixed heiedity of a bird like this mongrel means# a mixed lot of 
chick<ms urjlike in appearance and unable to transmit good (luahUes to 
offspiing 

CL A Scruh Kwe 

This native ©we has undeeirable qualities so common in poorly bred 
live Block The humped l)ack,. long legs, and light giowth of wool ar(‘ 
in striking contrast with the conformation of w"cll-br(‘<l sheep, 

/>. (Jood Breeding Moans More than “Blood’’ 

In sheep it mt'ans more wool, better wool, more mi^al, bettc'r meat, 
faster growth, greater vigor, and increased piofits 
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longed to the association, I now own three purebred fe- 
males and sold one bull calf to almost pay for my interest 
in the association.” 

A swine breeder in Washington State tells of breeding an 
ordinary sow belonging to a near-by farmer to his own 
purebred boar. “ Out of the litter,” he adds, ‘‘ the farmer 
raised hogs that took first and second prize and junior cham- 
pion at the State fair.” 

To understand how to breed and how to feed,” declares 
a Utah farmer, will greatly improve the standard of our 
live stock.” 

Use purebred stock, at least purebred sires ” is a similar 
comment from a stockman, who adds, keep less stock, give 
them better care, and make twice as much money.” 

The comments just given illustrate the appreciation of a 
superior quality of stock by persons who depend on domestic 
animals for a large part of their livelihood. 

Ratio of Sires and Dams. 

Developments in the better-sires movement have resulted 
likewise in figures showing the relative number of purebred 
males and of all females (including purebred, crossbred, 
grade, and scrub) kept for breeding purposes. These ratios 
are based on approximately 400,000 head of stock listed with 
the United States Department of Agriculture : 

Cattle 1 bull to IT 5 cows 

Horses 1 stallion to 1T.2 mares. 

Swine - 1 boar to 111 sows. 

Sheep 1 ram to 32.2 ewes. 

Goiits 1 buck to 23.9 does. 

Fowls- 1 rooster to 23.0 hens. 

Ollier poultry, geese, ducks, tur- 
keys, etc. (average) 1 mule to 10 6 Umiales. 

These figures, representing the proportion of males to 
females on more than 3,200 farms throughout the country, 
show the importance of placing stress on quality in sires. 
In practically all cases a sire is the parent of a much larger 
number of offspring than the average female animal. Yet 
the tendency, clearly shown by the records of the Better 
Sires — Better Stock” campaign, to recognize the value of 
good dams is likewise sound and practical. This tendency 
is a basis for even more rapid live-stock improvement than 
the use of purebred sires alone would bring. 




O NE of the advantages of Heaven, according to Milton, 
is a broad and ample road.” The farmer who has 
to haul half-loads of produce because of the mud between 
his fields and the market, or the automobilist who has to pull 
out of a hole by means of a rope passed around a roadside 
tree, is excusable if he is tempted to envy the disembodied 
spirit traveling luxuriously along Milton’s star-paved high- 
way. He may even wish himself there audibly and in no 
uncertain tones. But the reason for this feeling is rapidly 
passing away. We have entered a new era, in which the 
bad road is giving way to the good, and the good road is 
being pushed forward into places where no roads have ever 
been before. Everywhere in the United States good roads 
have come to be regarded as indispensable to the welfare of 
the community. State and Federal Governments are cooper- 
ating in a great nation-wide endeavor to change the country 
thoroughfare from “ a rough, a weary road ” to a smooth, 
well-graded, well-kept highway. In the year 1921 alone the 
Bureau of Public Eoads will be responsible for the expendi- 
ture of $100,000,000 of the Government’s money, and more 
than an equal amount appropriated by the States. 

It is an interesting commentary upon the growth of the 
“ fi-ood roads ” movement that the Ofiice of Public Eoad In- 
quiry, which was the name by which the Bureau of Public 
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Koadfc: was first known, was (*reate<l in 1893 witli an annual 
appropriation of $10,000 — nearly enough to build a quarter 
of a mile of modern highAva y. But it established itself in the 
front of the fight for better roads, the work grew, and its 
supporters ha\e multiplied a tlumsandfold For more than 
a score of years its role was that of the searcher after knoAvl- 
edge. The testing and research ^vork wdiich it carried on 
during tliis period laid the foundation of the structure of 
modern highway engineering, and much of the testing ap- 
paratTis which is now used the world over to measure the 
value of road materials Avas dcA’-eloped during this fruitful 
period. 

Sand and Clay. 

Ollliand, sa.nd-cla\’ doesidt sound A^eiy promising AAdien you 
ask about th<^ road ahead. But if you know Avhat the 
Bureau of Pu})lic Roads has done wdth these mateinals you 
Avill take lieail, Until the possibilities of this type of con- 
stnudion became knoAAUi the public roads of a large section 
of the Southern States had ncA^er been improA^ed. Its dis- 
co A^eiy and development marked the first impulse toward 
rural <levelopment in that x'egion; and from 1900 to 1912 
liundreds of thousands of square yards were built under the 
dire(*t supervision of I^ubli(‘ Roads engineers sent out to 
assist local county and district road authorities. 

Ev^ry other type of road construction adaptable to rural 
conditions was carefully studied and the simplest and best 
methods of constructing them were taught to the local road 
builders of counties all over the United States. 

The Aiitoniobilc Brings Ncav Troubles. 

When the automobile came to demand a further improve- 
ment in the character of the roads which were being built, 
the testing division of the Bureau of Public Roads did more 
than any otl\er single agency to develop the intelligent use 
of asphalts and tars with wdiich to settle the clouds of dust 
raised by the ncAv vehicle. The bituminous materials Avhich 
solved this problem had never before been used in road con- 
stni<‘tiom In chemical composition they are extremely com- 
plex and variable, and no one kneAV what composition was 
needed for any particular highway use. The adjustment of 
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these materials to their new use and, the standardization of 
manufacturing processes was a work which is comparable 
to the development of such basic structiiral materials as steel 
and cement. 

The development of these materials definitely solved the 
problems of the dust nuisance and of surface wear. Though 
the traffic which uses our roads has increased from five to 
ten fold in the last decade, the highway builder still finds 
no difficulty in building roads which are practically dustless 
and which are scarcely perceptibly worn down by the pas- 
sage of the hundreds of thousands of vehicles which use them 
each year. 

But the engineers have not been permitted to rest content 
with these achievements. A type of vehicle has come into 
use almost in a day which is so different from any other 
vehicle that has ever traveled the highways as to require the 
most fundamental alterations in standards of road construc- 
tion. This vehicle — the motor truck — carries twice as much 
freight at a single load as ever has been hauled by road 
before. Formerly the heavier loads were drawn by plodding 
horses at the pace of 3 miles an hour, but these marvelous 
vehicles can go five times as fast. Their great weight and 
speed have taught us that roads which formerly were thought 
to be smooth are full of small depressions and inequalities of 
surface. The trucks, as they rumble over the small elevations 
and fall into the adjoining depressions, deliver great .ham- 
mer-like blows, the effect of which upon the roads is greater 
far than the weight of the vehicle and its load. Anyone who 
has stood near by as one of the huge Army trucks was pass- 
ing, and has felt the road quiver under the punishment of its 
solid rubber tires, can appreciate the tremendous destructive 
force which they exert. 

They do not greatly wear the surface of the roads, but they 
do a damage which is far worse. Boads which were built 
for the traffic of five short years ago are literally shattered to 
pieces by the herculean blows of their wheels. The deteriora- 
tion is not, as formerly, a product of many vehicles and long 
periods, but may result from the passage of a single heavy 
vehicle, in the same way that a bridge will collapse under a 
load which is too heavy for it. To prevent this damage is 
the new highway problem. 
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Defense Against Motor-Truck Impact. 

Tlie blows a motor truck delivers to a road, like the shells 
a big gun hurls into a fortress, can be withstood only if the 
force of the impact is accurately known in advance and 
adequately provided for. The first move in solving the prob- 
lem of road building for motor-truck traffic was to find out 
how much force the truck puts into a blow. 

Researches conducted at the Arlington Experimental 
Farm near Washington have given highway engineers the 



Measuring Motor Truck Impact at the Arhngtou Experimental Farm. 


basis for the design of highway surfaces which will with- 
stand the impact of motor trucks, by measuring the inten- 
sity of the blows delivered. It has been found, for example, 
that a 5-ton truck equipped with solid rubber tires and 
traveling at a speed of 15 miles per hour, striking a surface 
depression only one-quarter inch in depth, delivers a blo^v 
to the road equivalent to four times its actual weight. 
Carrying the research a step farther, it has been found that 
the intensity of the blow delivered is enormously reduced by 
the use of pneumatic instead of solid rubber tires. 

" Having measured the intensity of the blows of the truck 
wheels, and having developed entirely new apparatus by 
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which such measurements can be made by others, the Bureau 
of Public Eoads is now proceeding to examine, in detail, the 
effects of the trucks upon different types of roads, expecting 
in this way to be able to propose definite new standards of 
construction to replace those which have been outgrown 
How important these researches are may be judged from the 
fact that the president of the American Association of State 
Plighway Officials, a body composed of the leading highway 
engineers of the country, referred to them recently as the 
outstanding accomplishment of the year. The cost to the 
people of the United States was about one-hundredth of 1 
per cent of the amount of money that was spent for road 
construction in the country during the year. 

A Tremendous Job. 

To know what kind of I’oacls ought to be built is very im- 
portant. But actually to build them throughout a country 
like the United States is another thing. A long step toward 
the first goal has been made at small expense by a small force 
of earnest men. To do the second requires an army of men 
and a pile of money. The Federal aid and national forest 
road work constitutes the greatest program of road con- 
struction ever undertaken under single control in the history 
of the world. The appropriations now available provide 
for the construction of roads which will cost nearly twice as 
much as the Panama Canal. 

The law under which this great work has been conducted 
since July 11, 1916, is known as the Federal-aid road act. 
As the name of the act implies, the roads constructed under 
it are not built by the Federal Government alone, but by the 
States and the Government in cooperation. The framers of 
the law recognized the success which had crowned the efforts 
of the States with highway departments to supervise the con- 
struction of their roads, and one of the principal provisions 
of the law was designed to encourage the formation of ade- 
quate highway departments in all the States. The duty of 
actual supervision of the construction of the Federal-aid 
roads is laid upon the highway departments of the States, 
and no State can receive aid under the law unless it has such 
a department adequate in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to perform the functions expected of it. 
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Far-Reaching Results. 

To this requirement ol the law are due some of its most 
far-reaching results. In order to comply with it, 17 States, 
which previously had either no State department at all or 
departments insufficiently equipped to perform necessary 
functions, have been led to establish adequate departments 
of the State government to care for the important work of 
highway construction. In one year after the passage of the 
act more constructive highway legislation was placed on the 
State statute books than had ever before been enacted in a 
similar period in the history of the country; and a condition 
was brought about which otherwise would not have been 
reached in less than 5 or 10 years. 

The insistence of the Government upon the construction 
of Federal-aid roads under the supervision of the State de- 
partments has resulted in placing a much larger part of the 
road work of the country under skilkd engineering super- 
vision. Thus, in 1915, the year before the act was passed, 
only 30 per cent of the money spent for roads and bridges 
in the United States was expended under the supervision of 
State highway departments. In 1921 the State departments 
will exercise control over fully 80 per cent. In this respect 
the act has exerted a powerful influence for economy and 
efficiency in the administration of the road work of the 
country. 

Tlie funds appropriated by the act may be used only for 
tlie construction of roads, the duty of maintaining them 
after they are constructed being laicl upon the States. As a 
means of enforcing proper maintenance the law gives the 
Government authority to withhold future allotments of 
Federal aid in case any road constructed is not maintained 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The amount of aid which may be granted to any one pie(»e 
of constraction is limited to 50 per cent of the cost of the 
labor and material employed, and to $20,000 per mile, exclu- 
sive of bridges of more than 20 feet clear span. 

The Money. 

The original act with its amendment appropriates a total 
of $276,000,000 for Federal-aid roads and $19,000,000 for 
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Federal-Aid Hoads Are Built to Carry the Traffic 

the construction of I’oads and trails in the national forests. 
The amount appropriated for aided roads by the original 
act was $ 755000 , 000 , and this amount was made available 
in five annual installments beginning in July, 1916, with 
$5,000,000 and increasing by $5,000,000 annually to July, 
1920. This method of appropriating the money was adopted 
to give the States an opportunity to expand their organiza- 
tions and handle the greatly increased funds. 

Only the allotments for the first two years were appro- 
priated according to this original schedule, however, because 
in February, 1919, the Congress appropriated $200,000,000 
additional, which it made available concurrently with the 
first appropriation, $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 1919, and 
$75,000,000 for each of the two years 1920 and 1921. This 


B, TMs road in Texas 
is not as expensive as the 
Pennsylvania road, but it 
will serve its purpose just 
as well. 


J-. A concrete load near 
Easton Pa 
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made the total appropriations for these years, $65,000,000 
for 1919, $95,000,000 for 1920, and $100,000,000 for 1921. 

The method of appropriating the money by years is clearly 
shown in the following table, which also shows how the 
$19, 000,000 for forest roads was appropriated. 

Meilaul of amn opnaimy Fedcml-aul and (oi c,sl-i oad funds hu fiscal 
yeaiaj heyinniiK/ July i, 1916. 



Fedoral-aid funds. 

Forest-road funds 

Piscal year 

1916 

appropria- 

tion 

1919 

appropria- 

tion. 

Total 

1916 i 

appropria- 
tion. 

. 1919 

appropria- 
tion 

Total 

1917. . . 

$5,000,000 


$5,000,000 

$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 

1918 

10,000,000 


10,000,000 

1,000,000 


1,000,000 

1919. . 

15,000,000 

$50,000,000 

t)5,000,000 

1,000,000 

$3,000,000 

4,000,000 

1920 .... 

20,000,000 

75,000,000 

95,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

1921 . . 

25,000,000 

75,000,000 

100,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

1922 

1 



1,000,000 


1,000,000 

1922. 





1,000,000 


1,000,000 

102 1 




1,000,000 


1,000,000 

1925. 




l,000j)00 


1,000,000 

192b . . . 




1,000,000 

I 

1,000,000 

Total.... 

75,000,000 

200,000,000 

275,000,000 

10,000,000 

9,000,000 

19,000,000 


Three per cent of these annual amounts may be deducted 
l>y the Secretary of Agriculture to pay for the administra- 
tion by the Federal Government, after which the balance is 
divided among the States. The division or apportionment is 
made in accordance with a rule laid down by the act itself — 
a rule so ingenious^ devised as to make sure that there can 
be no unfairness in the distribution of the money. Accord- 
ing to this rule each State gets a part of each annual allot- 
ment which bears to the total allotment the same ratio as the 
area, population, and mileage of rural delivery and star 
postal routes in the State bears to the total of these factors 
for the United States as a whole. The diagram on the next 
page shows the total amount allotted to each State for the 
whole 5-year period covered by the acts. 

How It Is Done. 

The administration of those vast sums, of course, calls for 
a large organization. That the organization can never be 
overdeveloped, however, is assured by the 3 per cent limita- 
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tion on administrative funds. As the h'ederal funds must be 
met by at least an equal appropriation of State money, the 
allowance is really only per cent of the whole fund ad- 
ministered. 

Instead of centralizing all authority in Washington, the 
United States has been divided into 13 districts, with a dis- 



Fedeial Aid Apportioned to the States to July 1, 1920, Inclusive, 

triet engineer in charge of each, who is authorized to deal 
directly with the State departments in his, district. Where 
the work is sufficiently heavy to warrant it, one or more 
resident engineers have been placed in a State. By thus 
decentralizing the organization, much closer relations can be 
maintained with the State departments than it would be 
possible to bring about through a single remote organization 
located in Washington. And as the district engineers are 
authorized to approve plans submitted by the States, a great 
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ileal of time is saved which would otherwise be lost in send- 
Ing plans and documents back and forth to Washington. 

The central organization at Washington is comparatively 
small, consisting only of the chief of bureau and chief engi- 
neer and a staff of reviewing engineers maintained to co- 
ordinate the work of the various districts and to act as a 
<‘heck upon the district offices. 

According to recent reports, over half of the projects han- 
dled are jiassed by the district offices in an average of five 



Federal- Aid Districts and District Headquarters. 

<lays. Greater delay at this stage is generally due to ^he 
necessity for careful investigation to determine whether the 
road proposed is of sufficient importance to warrant the 
expenditure of Federal money upon it. When these doubt- 
ful points are cleared up the prompt passage of the project 
to approval by the Secretary of Agriculture is practically 
assured, as 90 per cent of all projects received at Washington 
are passed by the Bureau of Public Roads in an average of 
four days. 

The Progress of the Work. 

Up to December 31, 1920, 3,630 projects involving a total 
of 35,045 miles of road had been approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The preliminary estimate of cost upon these 
projects was $473,852,216.96, of which $198,966,230.37 will 
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be approved as Federal aid. On the same date 817 projects 
representing 4,302 miles had been entirely completed, and 
2,034 additional projects were in various stages of construc- 
tion. The projects that were under construction include 
17,219 miles, and they were reported as being 45 per cent 
completed on December 31. 

Including the aid allotted to the projects entirely com- 
pleted and that allotted to the completed portions of projects 
under construction, the work which had been done up to the 
end of the calendar year involved $83,000,000 of Federal aid, 
and the total cost of this completed work has been estimated 
at $193,000,000. 

The accompanying diagram shows graphically the prin- 
cipal steps in the expenditure of the Federal appropriations. 



Federal-Aid Progress. 


The heavy stepped Ime indicates the annual allotments to the States, in- 
ci easing m amount from $4,850,000 ($5,000,000 loss 3 per cent) the first 
year to $97,000,000 for the fiscal year 1921, the total amount allotted during 
the five years being $200,750,000. 

The solid line next to the right shows the amount of Federal aid allotted to 
projects approved hy the Secretary of Agriculture. The dotted extension 
beyond December 81, 1920, indicates that by December 31, 1922, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will probably have approved enough projects to absorb 
the whole Federal appropriation now available. , 

The dashed line shows the amount of Federal aid involved in the projects for 
which formal cooperative agreements had been entered into at any time 
The last line — the dotted line — indicates the amount of Federal money in- 
volved in the work completed at any given stage. 
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Character of Federal-Aid Roads. 

No effort has been made to encourage the construction of 
any jDarticular type of road. Though there have been those 
who have urged that no roads shojiild be constructed except of 
the highest and most expensive types, the legal require- 
ment that the roads shall be substantial in character ” has 
not been thus interpreted. 

It has been recognized that the heavy and expensive con- 
struction which is necessary in New York, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania is not suitable or necessary for the less 
exacting traffic of Nevada, Idaho, and the Dakotas. A num- 
ber of other considerations have influenced the choice of 
type in many cases. It is frequently found that suita])le 
local materials are so much less costly than better tnaterials 
imported from a distance that the construction of a lower 
(‘lass of work with the local material is justifiable ; and as it is 
important to develop material sources throughout the coun- 
try on as large a scale as possible, approval of the use of 
local materials is not infrequently given for the purpose of 
encouraging local production. There are also peculiar con- 
ditions affecting the methods of construction. For example, 
in parts of the far Avest the entire absence of Avater along a 
h"ight-of-Avay and the expense of piping an adequate supply 
for 20 or 30 miles often make it necessary to approve a type 
of construction AAdiich can be built Avithout the use of large 
quantities of water. 

With these and other similar conditions in mind, the 
initial decision as to the type of a particular road is made 
by the State highway department. Its decision is reviewed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads after an independent study 
of the conditions, and the type of road finally decided upon 
is that type which in the judgment of the engineers of the 
State department and of the Bureau of Public Roads is the 
most suitable under the circumstances. 

The types of road selected and constructed in this manner 
have included practically all the well-known forms of con- 
struction from earth to concrete, brick, and bituminous con- 
crete. The lower types — earth, sand-clay, and gravel — pre- 
dominate in mileage, including about 66 per cent of all the 
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road constructed. The intermediate types — water-bound and 
bituminous macadam, etc. — constitute about 7 per cent of 
the mileage, and the higher types involve about per cent. 

In point of cost the order is i*e versed. The higher types, 
including cement concrete, brick, and bituminous concrete, 
which account for only 24 per cent of the mileage, have called 
for 60 per cent of the mone}". The earth, sand-clay, and 
gravel roads, which make up 66 per cent of the mileage, have 
used only about one-quarter of the money. 



In Wisconsin the Federal Money is Going* Into Such Works As This 
Road and Bridge. 


Forest Roads. 

In addition to the administration of the Federal-aid work, 
the Bureau of Public Eoads is also responsible for the con- 
struction of roads and trails in the national forests, for which 
$19,000,000 have been appropriated by Congress. 

In this work the Bureau of Public Eoads cooperates with 
the Forest Service. Within the national forests are approxi- 
mately. 15,000 miles of roads which form connecting links for 
State and county highway systems. As the States have no 
jurisdiction over these roads Uncle Sam must see that they 
are kept in good condition. 

The improvement of these roads and the construction of a 
supplementary system -of roads and trails for purposes of 
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fire protection constitute the national forest road project. 
The imjiortance of the work is enhanced because of the fact 
that the forest areas all lie along the mountain summits and, 
therefore, contain the passes through which the important 
trunk highways must cross the mountain ranges. The trans- 
portation of forest products, the i^rotection and administra- 
tion of the forests themselves, and the utilization of’ these 
national areas for recreational purposes are all dependent 
upon these roads. 





By n^Roi^D \V. Samson, 

Specialist in Siandardizaiion, Bnrcaio of Markets 

T he reform wave struck the produce business along with 
the refrigerator car. That was about 40 years ago. 
Then it Avas that the thrifty grower turned his attention to 
educating the appetite of the Nation to demand straAvberries 
in January and lettuce the year round, and the great dis- 
tributing centers began to draw their supplies from the four 
corners of the country. The personal contact which to a 
large extent had existed betAveen buyer and seller Avas broken, 
and distribution problems became intricate. The inevitable 
result was an attempt to smooth out the many difficulties in- 
cident to doing business at long range by improved methods 
of grading and by the development of a common language. 
Stern necessity is a great teacher, and the records sIioav that 
the instances are feiv and far between Avhere the mother of 
invention ” has not been the counselor and friend who has 
pressed the adoption of definite standards upon the unwilling 
industry. But she has been faithful to the trust; and al- 
though much remains to be done, those Avho have Avatched 
the march are viewing the present situation Avith a feeling 
of satisfaction and are looking to the future with a lively 
hope. The producers and dealers are awake, and it is only 
a question of time before there will be a general adoption of 
uniform grades. Every branch of industry has sooner or 

30702°—ybk 1020 23 353 
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later recogmzecl the fact that progress luuht come through 
the proper application of the basic jirinciple of standardi- 
iiation. 

The history of colton standardization dates back to 1793, 
when Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin, and the rapid 
increase in production stimulated the demand for standards 
of quality. There has been a gradual extension of trading 



U. S. Middling Cotton. 

The D<‘partmi»iit of Agriculture has standardized nine graden of cotton. 
Middling is the basic grade on which future contuicts are hast'd 'I’he higher 
and lower grades ai’(' sold on the basis of so many points on or oft middling, 

on the basis of grade since that time, but not until six years 
ago were the official cotton standards of the United States 
promulgated under the provisions of the United States cot- 
ton futures act. The use of these standards is now compul- 
sory in the settlement of future contracts on the exchanges 
in the case of delivery of cotton thereunder, and they are 
also used as a basis for quotation in all the spot markets of 
the country. 
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The March of Standard} Bat io7i. 

The grain trade went along for years with no official 
grades. It is true that most of the leading grain-producing 
btates had grades, and where such State standards were not 
in effect boards of trade and chambers of commerce adopted 
their own grades and controlled the grading of incoming* 
and outgoing shipments. But too many standards are little 
better than none at all, and the greatest confusion and dis- 
satisfaction reigned. The demand for uniform standards 
was practically universal, coming not only from farmers, 
grain societies, exchanges, and manufacturers in our own 
country, but from buyers from foreign countries, where 
American grain was falling into disrepute solely on account 
of our unsatisfactory grading practices. In 1916 public 
sentiment on this subject had crystallized sufficiently to in- 
duce Congress to pass the United States grain standards act, 
one of the principal objects of which was the preparation of 
a single set of standards for American grain. Federal grades 
for wheat, oats, and shelled corn have been established 
already, and similar grades will soon be ready for rye, barley, 
grain sorghums, milled rice, and flax. The common language 
is to this extent an accomplished fact. 

These examples could easily be multiplied, but it is the 
same story in reviewing the history of marketing agricul- 
tural products, no matter what the commodity may be — ^live 
stock or eggs, wool or hay. Eventually there will be uniform 
standards, and that means national standards, for State 
boundaries have long since been obliterated in our national 
scheme of distribution. 

Potatoes Get in Line. 

It was in 1915 that the Bureau of Markets first inaugurated 
an experimental telegraphic market news service on fruits 
and vegetables, and in so doing brought the fact home to the 
shipper that it is very difficult to report current prices unless 
they are based on definite standards of pack and quality. 
Potatoes may be $2 a bushel in Chicago, $3 in iSew York, and 
$2.50 in Cleveland, but unless the grade of these potatoes 
is known there is no means of determining which market is 
giving the shipper the best returns. 

A force of investigators was therefore assigned to the task 
of formulating suitable grades for perishables; and on ac- 
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count of tlie’r ^xeut importance as a staple food, potatoes were 
selected as one of the crops to receive first (Consideration. By 
the time the United States entered the World War these in- 
vestigations had established the practicability of marketing 
potatoes by grade, and had placed the department in a posi- 
iion to make definite recommendations as to vvliat the grades 
should be. 

It is fortunate that this Avas true; for the summer of 1917 
presented the prospect of a record-breaking crop, and with 
the transportation facilities of the country seriously over- 
taxed it became a problem as to how this supply was to be 
stored and moved into the markets in quantities which could 
be absorbed. A glut would have cost producers enormous 
losses and discouraged production at a most critical period. 
In order to relieve the financial needs the Fedeiail Reserve 
Board authorized its member banks to make loans against 
warehouse receipts for potatoes when properly graded, 
packed, stored, and insured. The board set forth in a letter 
to the United States Food Administration that under these 
conditions potatoes constituted a readily marketable, non- 
perishable staple within the meaning of the regulation re- 
lating to commodity paper. Immediately following this 
ruling the Department of Agriculture and the Food Admin- 
istration jointly recommended the U. S. grades, the use of 
which, on January 31, 1918, became compulsory as far as the 
licensees of the latter organization were concerned. This 
ruling continued in effect until after the signing of the 
armistice. 

About this time also a food products inspection service 
was organized by the Bureau of Markets, with offices in the 
larger markets of the country. Its inspectors we^e disinter- 
ested parties who could paint a word picture which would 
enable the arbitrators of the United States Food Administra- 
tion to make proper adjustments. Their certificates also fur- 
nished a basis for settlements between shippers and receivers 
in cases of disputes over quality or condition. 

Here again tlie U. S. potato g:i‘ades stepped into prominence 
and enabled the inspectors to determine accurately what 
shipments complied with the prescribed standards and what 
did not. The r(isult was gratifying to reputable shippers and 
dealers alike. One prominent broker said : It is much 
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easier to do business on a definite basis, and dealers do not 
hesitate to make purchases and to give bank guaranties, since 
they realize that in case the shipper does not live up to his 
contract the purchaser can secure fair dealing through the 
Bureau of Markets inspection service.” Of course, it worked 
both ways, as will ai:>pear in the following letter from a shi|)- 
per: ^‘Am x^leased with your report on car of |)otatoes 
I C 59782, This car left here in fine condition, being one of 
the best cars I ever loaded. There was no excuse whatever 
for Smith to kick about accexiting this car.” The develop- 
ment of standard grades has made such service possible. 



Hamper of Well-Graded U. vS. No 1 Potatoes. 

The U. S potato giaden aie now geneially recognized thioughout the country. 


Thus it was that the U. S. potato grades became so well es- 
tablished during the war that thereafter they were used by 
the trade voluntarily. To-day these grades are the official 
standard in nine States which represent 25 per cent of the 
total production of the country, and in addition to this terri- 
tory they are used voluntarily in practically every other im- 
portant producing section. When one considers the chaotic 
condition which prevailed prior to 1916 there is certainly 
room for encouragement in reviewing the work of the past 
four years. 
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Onions and Others. 

It was again the development of a telegraphic market iicWkS 
service at Laredo, Tex., in the spring of 191G that turned the 
attention of the Department of Agriculture to the grading of 
Bermuda onions. Growers and members of the trade had 
already given the subject much attention, but had not 
secured uniformity. Two seasons Avere spent in study- 
ing the grading and packing methods, the market de- 



iimnds and preferences, and in the comparison of the 
prices and movement of graded and ungraded stock. It 
takes a lot of time and figuring to find out where the Dou- 
bles,’’ “ Bottle Necks,” Seed Stems,” and Pinks ” belong 
and then to write out in plain language just Avhat the sliip- 
pars should put in the ])ackage. When the Avork Avas finished 
the recommendations of the department were promulgated 
as the official standard for inspection by the Texas State 
Legislature, and by this act two-thirds of the Bermuda-onion 
crop of the country was required to be packed on this basis. 
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The March of Standardisation. 

The remainder of the crop is grown in California and 
Louisiana, and the former State has already signified its in- 
tention of adopting the same standard for the coming year. 

A recitation of the particular circumstances w'hich led to 
the development of grades for other crops would be in many 
respects a repetition of the progress of potato and Bermuda- 
onion standardization. Onion groivers in the Xorth and 
sweet-iiotato growers in the South have also felt the need of 
similar standards for their products ; and the Department of 
Agriculture, with their cooperation, has prepared and recom- 
mended grades. The general success which has attended their 
use has enlisted the interest of growers of other products, and 
those wlio are in the best position to know realize that this 
work will never cease until the entire list of farm products is 
included. Much has already been done in a preliminary way 
on ‘cabbage, celery, lettuce, asparagus, and tomatoes; and 
tentative standards are now being discussed with the trade. 
Thus the same sound business principle is being applied to 
crops which heretofore have been considered as more or less 
impossible subjects for standardization. 

The development of grades for fruit has progressed along 
somewhat different lines. For many years shippers located 
on the Pacific coast hai-e graded their fruits and vegetables, 
and at present there are no products more carefully graded 
as to quality and size than northwestern apples and Cali- 
fornia citrus fruits. This development was literally forced 
on these sections, for it was impossible for them to pay the 
high freight rates to distant markets and compete with prod- 
ucts grown at near-by points without carefully selecting their 
stock for appearance and carrying qualities. The rigid in- 
spection provided by the shipping organizations, many of 
which are run on a cooperative basis, has also been a great 
factor in securing uniformity. The results which have 
been obtained have been so striking that the growers in most 
of these States have written these grades into the State laws 
in order to protect the good name of their industry. 

Apples in the Barrel. 

In the case of barreled apples the changing of the trade 
practices of many years’ standing has been a slow process. ^ 
What has been accomplished is the result of the untiringj 
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zeal of public-spirited men, leaders in their industry, win 
have pressed the adoption of grading laws, and of the in 
flnence of trade organizations and horticultural societies. 

The fii^st definite move to remedy the situation by legisla 
tion Avas the introduction in Congress of the present apple 
grading law, commonly known as the Sulzer law. The ])as 
sage of this act served to awuiken public sentinnait in favoi 



A Good Commercial Pack of U. K. No. 1 Rome Beauties. 

Tke tiKts of uiodcra packing' house equipment is bringing about a groat improvo 
mont in the gradoB, 


of providing a standard which would eliminate fraudulent 
and deceptive packing, stabilize the market, and stimulate 
better methods of production; but its provisions were wholly 
})ormissivc 5 and there was no apropriation for its enforce- 
ment. 

So much difficulty was experienced in harmonizing the 
conjflicting opinions of the various producing se(*tiohs that 
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the Department, .vorking in close cooperation ATith pro-^res- 

PrIdSno%?. mtroduced m the legislatures of the apple- 
mnrleT fif f ' Unnecessary modifications ^cere 

but ® 1 that the result has been anything 

but satlsfactorJ^ To-day there are some 15 State ^pple" 
grading laws differing in many important details ^ in 

ZZTtZfl commercial practice. 

Not only that, but there is no uniformity of interpretation nor 

enforcement. When a buyer finds 10 different kinds of 

a look befoie parting with his money. 

Standardization legislation is now being attempted alono- 
^>mder lm,s. Some recent State matteing l.vS mS 

rZTn, T"'”"*'' »«d enforce offida; 

esoit to the legislative bodies for amendatory action. Even ' 
is -111 *ke various States should conflict, there 

ut their diffeiences in conference or for all to accent the 
recominendations of the Federal Government. 

grSnSfnce ToTfi f has studied barreled-apple 

u *0 recommend a stand- 

ard which can be used by all producing sections. , 

Making it Easy to Get a Square Deal. 

Standardization of the containers for fruits and vpo-o 

nmd r connected with standardization of the' 

products themselves. In the interest of a square deal the ca 
pacity of shipping packages should be definitely ked in 
sizes readily distinguishable from each other. In the old 
<lays the only way to determine the capacity of an apple bar 

rel was to measure it, for each grower used his ownTudlen" 

about size, and if he had no apple barrels he used floToi 

aXhe" sbo 7 ^ on dishonesty 

and the short measure ” dealer thrived. In 1915 the stand- 
ard barrel law was passed by Congress, and in one year the 

deceptive and nonstandard fruit and ve<.e- 
table barrels was replaced with a single series which 
the needs of the, trade. Then the Dekrtmerttod ff! at 
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tention to the question of grape baskets, bei*ry boxes, and 
small till baskets. The situation-was even worse than in the 
case of barrels, for the sizes were based on standards of both 
weight and nieasni'e. xVbout all a customer could say when 
he bought a quart of berries was that he had a quart more or 
less. The standaixl container act took care of that, and now 
there are three standard sizes of grape baskets, 2, 4, and 12 
quarts ; and berry boxes and till baskets are made in definite 
subdivisions and multiples of the dry-measure quart. 

So far, so good. But there are in common use to-day about 
40 styles of cabbage crates, 30 styles of lettuce crates or boxes, 
20 styles of celery crates, 50 styles and sizes of hampers, 15 
styles and sizes of round stave baskets, and market baskets 
^^aiwing in size from 1 quart to 24 quarts. A. relatively few 
sizes would satisfy the demands of the trade.' After seMuail 
years’ study the bureau has recommended standtirds for the 
last three types of packages in this list, and tln^se standards 
are contained in legislation pending in C(mgi‘(‘ss. The 
short-measure package is doomed. 

The year 1920 finds the agricultural districts harvesting 
bountiful crops, but never in the history of the produ(*e busi- 
ness have the marketing problems been so numerous or so 
difficult. The national trade organizations are analyzing 
tlieir trade customs more carefully than ever before and the 
leading thinkers are pointing the way to opportunities for 
increased efficiency. Associations of shippers, brokers, and 
jobbers are putting down in black and white their ideas of 
business ethics for the guidance of their members; trade 
terms likely to be variously interpreted are biuog defined, 
and arbitration committees are planning bun^aus for the 
‘Settlement of disputes. These are healthy activities and they 
all lead straight to the development of uniform grades. 

Unjustifiable rejection of shipments on account of a 
declining market is the shipper’s nightmare, just as en- 
forced acceptance of poorly graded products is the bugbear 
of the receiver. The answer to the whole problem is definite, 
practical grades. When shippers furnish products of stand- 
ard quality and receivers are willing to enter into contracts 
on that basis, the business of marketing farm products will 
have reached the goal toward which it is marching. 




GETTING 
- OUR « 


POTASH 


By William H, Kobs, Saoiiibt, Bntcau oj 

T he growth of all crops depends on the soil and the 
weather. The weather we always have with us; some- 
times it is good, sometimes it is bad, and sometimes it is 
only fair; but in whatever state we find it we must learn 
to be content, for we can not change it. It is different with 
the soil. By faulty cultivation it is possible to make a good 
soil bad and, conversely, by proper treatment, to make a 
poor soil fertile. 

A soil may be unproductive for many reasons, but the most 
frequent cause is an inadequate supply of the elements essen- 
tial for j)lant growth, one of the most important of which is 
potassium. This element, probably better known under the 
trade name of potash, plays a very important role in the life 
processes of the plant. When it is lacking the leaves of the 
plant are brown and unhealthy and the stems become weak 
and brittle. 

There is no substitute for potash as a food for plants. An 
adequate supply of it in an available form is absolutely neces- 
sary for the production of crops of desirable yield and 
quality. It enables plants to withstand more effectively the 
attacks of fungous diseases; it produces fleshy fruits of fine 
flavor and texture ; and it supplies a food element absolutely 
essential to normal growth. 

A suitable system of cultivation will serve in some soils 
to maintain a supply of potash for the crops ; but where the 
natural supply in the soil is insufficient it is necessary to 
apply potash from outside sources. Even where there is an 
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iil)un(luiK‘e of insoluble potjusli niaieriiils m Ibc soil, it lias 
been fomnl })r<4il‘abk‘ in many <‘ases to aj)ply soluble^ j)o1asli 
halts 

Sources of Potash. 

The principal ultimate source of all potash salts is a cla^s 
of igneous ro{‘ks known as the feldsjiar group. Ily exposure 
to water and atmosplieric agencii^s thes(‘ rocks aiv dc^coin- 
))osed and the potUvSh is leached out and is de]>osited in the 
soil or carried by streams to the ocean or to inland depres- 
sions. When the water into whieli the ]>otash has l)een ear- 
ned evaporates, soluble deposits ai*e formed. The potash 
liberated from disintegrated rocks is also ttiken u]) and stored 
ill plants and may lie recovered again when the plant is 
burned or otherwise treated. There are thus three distinct 
sources from which potash is obtained : l{o(*ks. salty lakes 
or soluble deposits, and jdaut materials. 

Plentiful, bill 

Potash IS one of the most- widespread and abundant con- 
stituents of the earth's surface. The tremendous amount in 
the United States in larious forms can be indicated best l>y 
a comparison with pliosphate. Uncle Sam is said to have the 
greatest phosphate deposits in the world, but his potash hold- 
ings are twenty times as great. These holdings, however, are 
so widespread and of such low (‘oncentration that no deposits 
anywhere are known to average much over 10 per cent. 
Furthermore, though some of the combinati(ms in which 
potash occurs arc soluble, the great bulk are not soluble in 
water — or even in acids. 

From the Hocks. 

The principal rocks containing potash are feldspar, mica, 
greensand, leucite, and alunite. The last tlii*ee are found only 
in certain localities; the first tw^o are widespread. With the 
exception of alunite all contain silica as well as potash and 
are therefore often spoken of as potash silicatcH. 

A great many attempts hav(^ been made, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, to use these mineral r()(*ks dire(‘tly as fertiliz- 
ers but will)out very marked success. Some soils respond to 
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applications of these minerals, particularly greensand, but 
owing to their low solubility the results obtained as a rule 
were scarcely sufficient to justify the expense. It was soon 


Potash from Rock. 

recognized that much better results might be expected if the 
minerals were first treated in some way to render the potash 
soluble before applying it as a fertilizer. Many processes 



B, Same precipitator, in 
operation ; potash bomjj 
collected. 


A, Cottrell piecipitator 
installed at one of the 
cement plants for the col- 
lection of potash-bearing 
dust. Precipitator not op- 
erating ; fumes escaping. 
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have been proposed for decomposing the potash silicates, but 
the amount of potash that has actually been produced from 
this source is still very small. The I'eason for this is entirely 



ColUvtiii}; aiKl, Bageiag Cement Dnst. 

A, Dust droppin^i: fjom precipitator into bags. Oloso-up \iew of preeipi 
tator, showing- pipos in which the dust is deposited. 


an economic one. IMany of the processes that have been de- 
vised are comparatively simple, and several of them make it 
I'lossible to bring about a quantitative separation of the pot- 
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ash. If thg percentage of potash m feldspar, for example 
appioachecl that of phosphoric acid in phosphate rock, the’ 
potash problem would long since have been solved. It un- 
foitunately happens, however, that the potash in all silicates 
s comparatively low, and no mine-run rock has been found 

Swshrof r 1 ^ percentage of potash as the 

It would seem therefore, that the extraction and recoverv 
of potash from silicate rocks at a price that will compete witli 
the foreign product does not offer much promise, unless the 
potash IS recovered as a by-product in some industry in which 
«iese rocks are used as raw materials. It is in this wav that 

inost of the potash so far obtained from this source has been 
prepared. 

A study that was made of this subject a few years ago by 
the Bureau of Soils indicated that the most promising meti;. 
ods for recovering potash from the silicate rocks consist in 
Igniting the rock with lime, as in the manufacture of cement 
or in digesting the rock with lime and water under pressure’ 
In the first process the potash is volatilized and passes from 
the kilns in the process of burning, while in the second it 
passes into solution during the digestion. In both cases the 
residue is suited for the manufacture of cement or other 
building material. At the present time these two processes 
are both being developed on a commercial scale, and of the 
numerous methods that were tested out during the war these 
are the only ones, so far as is Imown, that are now bem« 
operated. 


The process of digesting the potash silicates with lime and 
steam under pressure has been giveA special attention by the 
Bureau of Soils, and it has been found possible with pressure 
such as can readily be maintained in the industries, to brino^ 
about a very high percentage extraction of potash. This 
process is now being developed on a large scale for the treat- 
ment of greensand with the object of producing bricks and 
other building material in addition to potash, and there is 
every reason to believe that this will prove a profitable 
though limited source of potash in proportion as a market is 
TOimd tor the other products. 
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From Cement Kilns and Blast Furnaces. 

In the sui'vey that was made of the cement industry by tlie 
Bureau of Soils it was found that the total potash that 
escapes from all the plants of the country amounts to about 
87,000 tons annually. The maximum actually collected in 
any one year (1017) amounted to 1,621 tons, which was 5 
per cent of the total produced in this country from all 
sources. In 1019 the production from cement plants dropped 
to 1,250 tons. The decrease was due to unforeseen difficulties 
which developed in some of the plants in collecting the 
2 )otash and in prepai’ing it in a marketable condition. The 
pot ash volatilized from some jjlants was too small in amount 
to be profitably recovered. In other jjlants, where the loss 
of potash was greater, such a quantity of dust was collected 
with the potash that there was relatively too little potash to 
justify leaching the material, or shipping it for direct use 
as a fei-tilizer. This might be remedied (1) by increasing 
the pro 2 :)ortion of ^mtash volatilized; (2) by increasing the 
efficiency of the jorocess used for its recovery ; (3) by I'educing 
the dust that escapes with it; or (4) by bringing about a 
mechanical separation of the potash and the dust during 
the pro(^ess of collection. Very discouraging results have 
frequently been obtained in attempts at imjjrovement in 
these directions. Progress, however, has continued to be 
made, and recent developments give assurance that the diffi- 
(ailties in the way are not insurmountable, but simply require 
time and attention for their satisfactory solution. 

I’otash silicates are not intentionally used in the blast- 
furnace industry, but are associated in varying amounts 
with fhe oroj coke, and limestone used in the charge. In the 
process of smelting, the lime reacts with the silicates as in the 
burning of cement, the potash is volatilized and escapes from 
the furnaces, and the residue or slag is sometimes used in ce- 
ment manufacture. Potash may, therefore, be recovered from 
blast furnaces, and the situation with regard to its recovery 
in this industry is very similar to that outlined for the 
cement industry. A survey of this industry corresponding 
to that which was made for cement plants is now being made 
by the Bureau of Soils. The results obtained in this work 
and in large-scale experiments now being made at two plants 
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in this country go to show that the percentage of potash in 
the dust that escapes from some blast furnaces is higher than 
that contained in the richest cement dust. However, success 
here is not dependent alone on the quantity that might be 
collected. The gases that escape from a blast furnace are 
combustible and after being freed from dust are used as fuel. 
In the present wet system for purifying the gases the potash 
is lost. Large-scale experiments are now being made on the 
purification of the gases by a dry system in which the potash 
is recovered with the rest of the dust. If it is demonstrated 
that the dry process is superior to the wet, then potash will 
be recovered in all plants in which the new process is in- 
stalled. It is thus possible that potash at a comparatively 
low cost may yet be recovered from these furnaces. 

From the Salty Lakes. 

The soluble salts of potash j)ossess a very salty, disagree- 
able taste and readily dissolve in water. If a natural deposit 
is not salty to the taste it does not contain sufficient potash 
to make it a profitable source. The converse does not hold 
true, however, for there are other materials which are salty, 
an<i when a salty deposit is found a chemical analvsis is neces- 
sary to determine its value. 

bince soluble potash deposits are formed by the evapora- 
tion of water in which the potash was originally contained, 
large deposits of this kind are located only where a large 
volume oi "water has had an opportunity to concentrate. 
This occurs in fresh water lakes which have no outlet or 
where some unusual geological formation has inclosed a body 
of sea water so that it has ultimately evaporated and depos- 
ited the salts which it contained. 

The world’s largest known potash deposit, that which 
occurs in Germany and Alsace, is supposed to have been 
formed in the way last mentioned. According to the ac- 
cepted view, a large arm of the sea at some period of former 
times was shut off from the rest of the ocean by a bar of such 
peculiar formation that the sea water flowed into the bay at 
high tide but could not flow out. As the water evaporated, 
more and more was added at each successive high tide until, 
when the isolation of the bay had become complete, a deposit 

30702 ® — YBK 1920 24 
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of potash and other salts was formed which extended over 
an area of many square miles and varied to a maximum of 
5,000 feet in depth. In the course of time this was covered 
over with earth and vegetation, and not \mtil 1857 was it 
recognized that the deposit contained a fertilizer material 
in the form of potash salts. The richness and extent of the 


Potash from Salty hakes 

A, Potawli saltB obtained fiom biine at Bearles I^ake, (’allf. lape line 
throui?b whicli brine is conveyed from the lake to the plant for (evaporation 
and recovery of potash C, Brine ixairing into reservoir at plant. 

deposit soon made it the principal source of the world’s 
supply of potash, and this position it still maintains. 

A number of relatively small potash deposits occur in this 
country, but unlike the European deposits all have been 
formed apparently by the evaporation of what was originally 
fresh lake water. The most important of these are in western 
Nebraska; at Searles Lake, Calif., and in the Salduro Marsh, 
ntah. 
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These deposits may all be said to represent a geological 
process that has not yet been completed, inasmuch as the 
lakes from which the deposits were formed have not yet been 
evaporated to dryness, but have simply been reduced in each 
case to a potash-bearing brine of varying concentration. In 
western Nebraska the brine is distributed in a number of 
pockets, the largest of which is known as Jesse Lake. When 
the brine of this lake is evaporated it ^delds a product con- 
taining about 2o per cent of potash. The recovery of the 
potash is therefore a very simple process and consists in 
pumping the brine from the lakes, concentrating in special 
evaporators to about 33 per cent solids, and finally drying in 
rotary kilns. 

The production of potash from these lakes during the five 
years, 1915-1919, exceeded that from any other source in this 
country and amounted to 43 per cent of the total. The future 
of the industry will largely depend on the outcome of ex- 
perimental work now under way. The product recovered at 
present consists of a mixture of several salts. By making a 
separation of the salts it would be possible to produce several 
materials of value instead of one, and a number of processes 
with this end in view are now being investigated It is 
recognized, too, that the cost of concentrating the brine might 
be greatly reduced by applying solar evaporation, and as the 
concentration of the brine as it occurs in the lakes is greatest 
during the dry season, it is possible that the industry may yet 
develop into a seasonal one. 

The deposit at Searles Lake is the largest known deposit 
of soluble salts in this country. It resembles those of 
Nebraska in that the potash is contained in a brine; but the 
. association of salts is different. In the former the potash 
occurs as the chloride and in the latter as the carbonate and 
sulphate. The salts in the brine of Searles Lake are also 
characterized by the presence of a relatively high percentage 
of a soluble salt called borax. This has been shown to be 
injurious to crops when applied m fertilizers, and the re- 
covery of the potash for fertilizer therefore involves not 
only evaporation of the brine but also purification of the 
potash by crystallization of the recovered salt. A satis- 
factory process seems to have been developed for this pur- 
pose, and the borax in the product that is now placed on 
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the market amounts to less than 0.5 per cent — a pi\)portion 
well below tlie danger point. 

From Plant Materials. 

The earliest potash materials to be used as fertilizers were 
plant ashes and kelp. These were frequently applied to the 
soil long before it was recognized that their fertilizing value 
was due to the potash which they contained. It is now known 
that all organic materials contain potash, and the quantity 
present in parts of many plants is much in excess of any other 
mineral constituent. 

The potash in some organic materials is low, but in others 
the quantity present is sufficient to justify its recovery as a 
by-product when these materials are used in the industries. 
Tlic most important of these sources of potash are sugar 
beets, wood, wool, kelp, and tobacco. With the exception of 
kelp, none of these products are primarily treated for the 
production of potash, and only the wastes resulting from 
their use in the industries are utilized in this way. The total 
amount of potash that is contained in these wastes is very 
large, but it unfortunately happens that these wastes are 
frequently too widely distributed to admit of the economic 
recovery of the potash. This is best illustrated in the case 
of the wood wastes. According to estimates that have been 
made by the F crest Service, the total potash in the ash of the 
wood burned as waste, together with that used as fuel, 
amounts to upward of 140,090 tons annually. About 80 per 
cent of the wood that goes into firewood is used on farms, and 
it is known that a portion of the ashes is applied as a fertil- 
izer, but owing to the wide area over which wood is burned 
the greater part of the ash is not recoverable, and it is for this 
reason that the maximum annual produ<4ion of potash from 
this source, under the stimulation of the high prices that 
prevailed during the war, amounted to only about 600 tons. 

Other organic materials, such as kelp and sugar residues, 
are more localized in their distribution than wood ashes, and 
during the "war these served as important sources of potash. 
The principal item of expense in the recovery of the potash 
from these materials has to do with the .necessary evapora- 
tion of a relatively large volume of water. This is well illus- 
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trated in the prej)aration of potash salts as a by-product of 
beet sugar. It is estimated that the total potash in an aver- 
age crop of sugar beets in the United States is about 20,000 
tons. In the process of manufacture the potash remains in 
solution and is found in the final molasses. A portion of the 
molasses is used as feed for stock and the j)otash values in 
this case are recovered in proportion as the manurial values 



The Giant Kelp of the Pacific Coast. 


An organic source of potash The Bureau of Soils is now obtaining potash 
from, kelp in its plant at Summerland, Calif. During the war kelp was one 
of the most important sources of potash in this country 

from the feeding operations are utilized. A second portion 
is used in alcohol production, and the still residues con- 
taining the potash are concentrated and used as potash fer- 
tilizers. The remaining portion, amounting to about half of 
the total, is subjected to a treatment known as the Steffens 
precipitation process, by which the greater part of the sugar 
still contained in the molasses is precipitated. The filtrate, 
which is called Steffens waste water, contains the potash, 
and this may then be recovered by evaporating the solution. 
In 1919 the production of potash from molasses distillery 
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waste amounted to 2,792 tons and from Steffens waste water 
3,616 tons. The sugar industry thus came next to the saline 
lakes as a source of potash during 1919, but owing to the 
cost of concentrating the potash it is doubtful if any further 
increase in yield of i^otash will be obtained from this in- 
dustry unless the waste waters are found to yield other prod- 
ucts of value in addition to the potash. 

Kelp differs from the other organic sources of potash in 
that most of the potash occurs in the plant in the same form 



Bureau of Soils Potash Plant at Summerland, Oalil 

An expeiimental plant dovclopcd to handle 100 tons of wet kelp a day and 
to produce thorefronx 2 tons of potash salts, 1,500 pounds of kelp char, and 
other by-products, 

as it IS found in sea water and in many mineral deposits. 
It also differs from the other organic sources in that 
potash is tlie principal iiroduct for which the material 
is harvested. Tiie commercial treatment of kelp for the 
production of iiotash saHs began in 1915. In 1917 the 
quantity that was obtained from this source increased to 
3,572 tons and in 1918 to 4,804 tons. Shortly after the sign- 
ing of the armistice, however, all plants working in this field 
ceased operations, as it was apparently recognized that the 
processes used would not prove economical under normal con- 
ditions. As this result'was anticipated, an investigation was 
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undertaken by the Bureau of Soils in 1917, under special 
authorization of Congress, with a view to the possible devel- 
opment of a process that would yield products of sulEcient 
value to place the industry on a permanent basis. 

The process to which soecial attention has been given con- 
sists in subjecting the dried kelp to destructive distillation. 
By this treatment such products as ammonia, oils, creosote, 
and pitch are volatilized, while potash salts, iodine, and 
active carbon are recovered from the residue. This investi- 
gation is still in progress, but the results already obtained 
give promise that the different products that can be recovered 
in this way will yield sufficient revenue to enable the main 
product, potash salts, to be marketed successfully in competi- 
tion with foreign sources. 

In Case of Emergency. 

The production of American potash increased from 1,090 
tons in 1915 to a maximum of 54,803 tons in 1918 and then 
dropped to 30,899 tons in 1919“ and to 48,625 tons in 
1920. Gf the total of 177,000 tons produced during this 
six-year period, 10 per cent was obtained from insoluble 
potash deposits, 70 per cent from soluble deposits, and 20 per 
cent 'from organic materials. The average annual importa- 
tion for the six-year period preceding the war amounted tb 
230,000 tons. This dropped to a minimum of 7,885 tons in 
1916, but increased again to about 200,000 tons in 1920, or 
more than the total produced in this country during the 
period of the war. Thus, notwithstanding the interest that 
has been taken in the matter, and the estimated expenditure 
of $50,000,000 in capital, we have as yet fallen far short of 
meeting our potash requirements. It is Avell to emphasize, 
however, that the time and effort that have been given to the 
subject have not been lost. It is possible that potash will 
shortly be imported more cheaply than it can be produced 
from most - American sources, but the processes that have 
been developed during the last few years give assurance that 
in the case of future necessity it can be produced in unlim- 
ited quantity as occasion demands. 
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Tlic value of the 177,000 tons produced in the United 
States during the war is estimated at $58,000,000, or about 
$46,000,000 in excess of the prewar price. These values and 
the large importation of 1920 would thus seem to indicate 
the necessity of further investigations on potash recovers" if 
the cost of domestic production is to compete with that from 
foreign sources. The im|)ortance of this work might well 
be emphasized, even should it lead to no further advantage 
than to reduce expenditures in a future emergency. 




By W. W. Garner, Physiologtst in Charge, nnd H. A. Allard, PJtgsiolo- 
gint, Tohacco and Plant-Niitriiion Tnvei>tigations, Bmcau of Plant 
Industry. 


O NE of tlie most characteristic features of i)hint growth 
outside the Tropics is the marked tendency shown by 
various species to flower and fruit only at certain periods 
of the year. This behavior is so constant that certain plants 
come to be closely identified with each of the seasons, in the 
same way as the coming and going zi migrrtory birds in 
spring and fall. In midwinter the blossoza: of cyclamen, 
freesia, the brilliant color of poinsettia, and the fruits or 
berries of ardisia, all are reminders of the season ; in spring 
we expect to see the unfolded blossoms of forsythia, wild 
violet, crocus, redbud, dogwood, and other typical plants; 
as summer approaches, poppy, rhododendron, iris, and col- 
umbine begin flowering ; in the autumn salvia, astery*cosmos, 
dahlia, and chrysanthemum herald the approaching end of 
the open growing season. 

The thought at once suggests itself that the underlying 
cause or causes of flowering or fruiting occurring only at a 
particular season must be purely internal, else the vagaries of 
the weather and other variable external conditions would 
seriously upset the regular cycle. It is true, of course, that 
plants can flower and fruit successfully only within certain 
limits of temperature and moisture supply,, and it has long 
beenknown, also, that light is indispensable. Thus, plant de- 
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velopment may be retarded in the spring by cool weather, 
and at times drought or excessive rainfall may interfere, but, 
in general, flower and fruit are produced regularly in their 
seasons in s^^ite of these temporary disturbances. The ripen- 
ing of seeds as a sequel to flowering is obviously of great 
importance to many plants, in that it affords the only means 
of avoiding extermination. We might easily conclude from 
this that the plant's entire activities are directed toward this 
means of propagation, all preliminary growth and develop- 
ment of root, stem, and leaf being incidental. This view, 
however, is not correct. The plant merely inherits the ca- 
pacity to flower and fruit in response to certain favorable 
external conditions. It is both interesting and practically 
important, therefore, to determine these conditions. 

While marked regularity in the time of flowering and 
fruiting is the rule in plants so long as they are grown in 
any particular locality in temperate regions, transferring- 
plants from one region to another may greatly change their 
habits. A species which flowers and fruits readily in one 
region may become sterile in another, or, in some instances, 
the time of flowering may be changed from spring to fall, or 
vice versa. Again, plants behaving as annuals in one region 
may become biennials in another. These changes in the be- 
havior of plants when grown outside their native regions 
furnish strong evidence that external conditions control the 
processes of flowering and fruiting and also suggest the pos- 
sibility of artificial control. 

Does Change in Temperature Account for Seasonal 
Flowering and Fruiting? 

We instinctively think of temperature as the outstanding 
external factor causing one season to differ from another in 
its effects on plants. In particular, we associate the opening 
of spring flowers with moderate temperatures, following the 
chill of winter. Likewise, as the characteristic flowers of 
autumn make their appearance we have been inclined to 
assign decrease in temperature as the cause, mainly perhaps 
for the reason that there has seemed to be no other obvious 
cause for the flowering of these plants. Temperature un- 
questionably is a very important factor in plant develop- 
ment, and plants differ widely in their temperature require- 
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ments. Nevertheless, change in temperature fails to explain 
why plants flower and fruit at certain periods ; that is to say, 
even though the approj^riate temperatures are provided out 
of the regular flowering and fruiting season, as a rule the 
flower and fruit fail to appear except in their usual seasons. 
For example, common iris, which flowers in May and June, 
will not blossom under ordinary conditions when grown in 
the greenhouse in winter, e^'en under the same temperature 
conditions that prevail in early summer. Again, one variety 
of soy beans will regularly begin to flower in June of each 
year, a second variety in July, and a third in August, when 
all are planted on the same date. There are no temperature 
differences during the summer months which could explain 
these differences in time of flowering ; and, since internal 
causes'’ alone can not be accepted as furnishing a satisfac- 
tory explanation, some external factor other than temper- 
ature must be responsible. 

The ordinary \^aidetie& of cosmos regularly flower in the 
fall in northern latitudes if they are planted in the spring or 
summer. If grown in a warm greenhoxise during the winter 
months the plants also flower readily, so that the cooler 
weather of fall is not a necessary condition. If successive 
plantings of cosmos are made in the greenhouse during the 
late winter and eaidy spring months, maintaining a uniform 
temperature throughout, the x^lantings made after a certain 
date will fail to blossom promptly, but, on the contrary, will 
continue to grow till the following fall, thus flowering at 
the usual season for this species. This curious reversal of 
behavior with advance of the season can not be attributed 
to change in temperature. Some other factor is responsible 
for the failure of cosmos to blossom during the summer 
months. In this respect the behavior of cosmos is just the 
opposite of that observed in iris. 

Certain varieties of soy beans change their behavior in a 
peculiar manner with advance of the summer season. The 
variety known as Biloxi, for example, when planted early 
in the spring in the latitude of Washington, D. C., con- 
tinues to grow throughout the summer, flowering in Sep- 
tember. The plants maintain growth without flowering for 
15 to 18 weeks, attaining a height of 5 feet or more. As 
the dates of successive plantings are moved forward through 
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the months of June and July, however, there is a marked 
tendency for the plants to cut short the period of growth 
which precedes flowering. This means, of course, that 
there is a tendency to flower at approximately the same 
time of year regardless of the date of planting. As a neces- 
sary consequence, the size of the plants at the time of 
flowering is reduced in proportion to the delay in planting. 
This behavior is well shown in figure 1, for all plantings 
had flowered when photographed. Like cosmos, the Biloxi 
soy beans show a marked tendency to flower at a definite 
season of the year, and if planted early they wait, as it were, 
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Soy Beans Planted at Ilegular Intervals during the Summer, 

Pig. 1. — Prom loft to right : Plantings were made at intervals of three to five 
days, beginning July 14, All plantings had flowered and growth had almost 
ceased, when photogiaphed September 8. The progressive decrease in vege- 
tative development as the dates of planting become later and later is very 
striking. 

till this season arrives. It is easy to see the advantage 
which a plant has in being able to shorten the growing period 
which must ]>recede flowering if, for any reason, the plant 
gets a late start. In such a case the chances of successfully 
maturing seed before frost and thus avoiding extermina- 
tion in a given region are greatly increased, and the pro- 
duction of seed constitutes the plant’s method of perpetuat- 
ing itself in the face of the destructive action of cold. It 
is important, however, to make a distinction between ad- 
vantage and cause with respect to time of flowering. The 
Biloxi soy beans by curtailing the period of vegetative activ- 
ity when beginning growth late in the season are actually 
able to forestall the arrival of cold weather; hence,, low 
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temperature can not be considered as a cause of this be- 
havior. The response of the soy beans to the advance of 
the season begins before there is any decrease in temperature. 

Effect of Shortening the Duration of Daylight. 

It is perfectly clear that the time of flowering and fruiting 
of many plants is inseparably linked in some way with 
the advance of the season, and necessarily there must be 
some external factor which maintains this, relationship. 

With temperature eliminated, there remains one change 
from season to season which proceeds with great regularity, 
namely, the change in length of day and night. At Wash- 
ington, D. C., the time between sunrise and sunset ranges 
from nearly 15 hours in late June to about 9^ hours at Christ- 
mas. To determine whether this change in the length of day 
is a cause of regularity in the time of flowering and fruiting, 
a series of experiments was made in which a number of 
plants were darkened for a portion of the day during the 
long days of summer. The results obtained were remarkable. 
The plants no longer persisted in their usual habit of defer- 
ring The flowering period till a particular time of the year 
had been reached. The normal seasonal periodicity was com- 
pletely broken up. The experiments included a large variety 
of plants both wild and cultivated, and it was found that the 
reaction to differences in the length of the day is of very wide 
occurrence. 

The method followed in these tests is very simple. A 

dark house ” was so constructed as to admit air freely at the 
bottom and allows its escape at the top, without the admission 
of daylight. For convenience a series of small steel tracks 
leading into the dark house was provided, and on these tracks 
were mounted a number of trucks with steel wheels capable 
of supporting the containers in which the plants were grown. 
With this equipment it was a simple matter to transfer the 
plants into and out of the dark house at regular intervals 
each day. For example, if it were desired to give a particular 
lot of plants eight hours of light each day the truck bearing 
these plants would be rolled into the dark house at, say, 4 
o’clock in the afternoon each day and rolled out into the open 
air again at 8 o’clock the following morning. The outfit 
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Dark House Used to Shorten the Daylight Period. 

Fig 2. — The receptacles in which the plants are grown are placed on trucks fitted with, steel wheels The 
trucks aic run into and out of the dark chamber over steel tiacks In this way the plants leceive onl 3 '- the 
desired number of hours of light each day. 
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used in tlie experiments is well shown in figure 2. For com- 
parison, in each test a second lot of plants, known as con- 
trol” i^lants, was grown under exactly the same conditions 
as those to which the darkened plants were exposed, except 
that the control i^lants were exposed to light throughout the 
day. 

The response of the plants to this artificial shortening of 
the daylight period was prompt and clean cut. Biloxi soy 
beans which germinated May 17 were allowed to receive 
seven hours of light daily, beginning Maj’’ 20. These plants 
were in blossom in 26 days, whereas a similar lot of plants ex- 
posed to light throughout the day I’equired 110 days to flower. 
This variety of soy beans, which ordinarily flowers in Sep- 
tember, even though planted in May, was forced into blossom 
in June, simply by shortening the daylight period. In fur- 
ther tests it was found that a daylight period of 12 hours was 
as effective as the 7-hour period in forcing the flowering of 
the soy beans. It is easily seen, therefore, why this variety 
of soy beans ordinarily does not flower till September, for it 
is at that time that the length of the day is reduced to 12 
hours. 

An experiment was made with another variety of soy beans 
known as Peking at the same time and in the same way as 
with the Biloxi. In this case the plants receiving 7 hours 
of light daily flowered in 21 days, while those exposed to 
light for the entire day required 62 days to reach the blos- 
soming stage. This is fully in accord with the fact that the 
Peking regularly blossoms in the field in July, two months 
in advance of the Biloxi. The Peking, therefore, is capable 
of flowering under a considerably longer day than the maxi- 
mum day length which will cause the Biloxi to blossom. 

A common wild aster which ordinarily flowers in Septem- 
ber was found to behave in the same manner as the Biloxi 
soy beans when exposed to a shortened daylight period. 
When exposed to 7 hours of light daily the aster was in 
bloom in 36 days, as against 122 days when exposed to light 
for the entire day. A variety of Lima bean imported from 
Peru which ordinarily does not flower till late in the fall at 
Washington, D. C., was caused to blossom in 28 days by re- 
ducing the daily light period to 7 hours. The common rag- 
weed behaved in a similar manner. 
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Coainos lequircs 
c‘ompaiativ<‘ly shoit duya in 
order to flowci These 
plants were grown in the 
greonhouse during the short 
days of winter The plants 
on the left leccivod clcctiic 
light after sunset, so as to 
prolong the daily light pe- 
jiocl, and thus were pre- 
Ycnted from blossoming. 
This c?.plains why cosmos 
does not Cower during the 
Slimmer months, the days 
being too long. 



Some IQffects of Short Daylight Periods. 

Fio. 4. — Forcing flowering and fruiting in soy beans by shortening the day- 
light poidod. The plants on the loft were exposed to the full day length of 
summer, while those on the right received only 10 hours of light each day, 
aU other , conditions being the same. Many plants will not flower and fruit 
when, thfesd^a are. long, , 

Fro 5. — 6b Chi'ysanthcmums are made to flower in summer by shortening the 
dat light period The plant m blossom on the left was allowed to receive 
only 10 hours of light daily, beginning May 1 % and the first blossoms opened 
duly IT. The plant on the right, receiving light during the whole day, did 
not flower till fall. 
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simply by shortening the daylight period, so that there is no 
reason for considering the cooler weather of fall as a factor 
of importance. 

KiTect of Darkening Plants in tlie Middle of the Day. 

Fig. 6 . — A, The Biloxi soy beans, in box on the light were exposed to light from 
daylight to 10 a. m and from 2 p m to daik, in all 9 to 10 hours daily. 
The plants m the box on the loft were exposed to light fiom 6 a m to 
C p m, 12 hours daily. The 4-houi peiiod of daiknoss in the middle of 
the day was not effective m hastening flowering and the iipenmg of seed, 
although the plants theieby received less than 12 hours of light daily. 



Red Clover Flowers under the Influence of Long Days. 

Fig. 7. — B, The plants in the can on the left were exposed to the light for only 
10 hours daily, while those in the can on the right were exposed throughout 
the day during the spring and early summer Long days favoi floweung in 
this type of plant. The prostrate habit of growth during the short days 
of winter is characteristic of this group of plants 

A modification of the method of shortening the daily light 
period used in the above-mentioned experiments gave some- 
what surprising results. Instead of giving Biloxi soy beans 
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a single exposure to light each day, they were transferred into 
the dark house at 10 o’clock in the morning and returned to 
the light at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. As is shown in figure 
6, the midday period of darkening was almost without effect 
in hastening flowering, although the two daily light periods 
aggregated considerably less than 12 hours in duration. 

Another important feature of the effect of shortening the 
daylight period should be mentioned. eJust as many plants 
may be forced into flowering by artificialh^ shortening the 
daylight jieriod, so also is the ripening of the fruit or seed 
greatly hastened. Thus, in a test with Peking soy beans, two 
similar lots of plants were grown under natuml summer con- 
ditions of daylight till flowering had taken place and very 
small seed pods could be seen. At this stage one lot of plants 
was darkened for a portion of the day, so that they received 
only 7-} hours of light daily, while the second lot continued 
to receive light during the entire day. The result of the 
test is indicated in figure 8. Six weeks after flowering, the 
leaves were falling from the plants which received the short- 
ened light exposure, and some of the seed pods were fully 
ripe. The plants under the natural length of day did not 
mature their seed till several weeks later. Several other 
plants have resj^onded in a similar manner to artificial short- 
ening of the daylight period. 

Some Plants Require Long Days for Successful Flower- 
ing and Fruiting. 

In striking contrast with the group of plants already dis- 
cussed is a second group regularly flowering in late 
spring and early summer. It is obvious that these plants do 
not require short days to reach the flowering stage. On 
the contrary, it has been found that short days prevent, 
or at least greatly delay, floweidng and fruiting. To this 
class of plants belong the so-called winter annuals ; also many 
of our common vegetables. The radish has given some 
interesting results which are fairly typical for the group. 
The ordinary varieties of radish when planted in the spring 
first produce a thickened edible root and somewhat later 
develop a flowering stem, which in due season matures seed. 
Thus the Scarlet Globe variety, planted May 15, began to 
blossom June 21 when exposed to the natural length of day. 
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A similar planting, made at the same time, but allowed 
to receive only 7 hours of light daily, grew slowly and 



^ Tlie Lengtli of the Day is a OoiitrolUng Factor iu the liii>eniBg of 

8eeds and Fruits. 

Fig. 8, — At l^eking soy beans wliicb were exposed to light during the entire 
day in summer till flowering had taken place, but tlieieaftcr were allowed 
to receive only 7| hours of light daily. Peking soy beans exposed to 
light during the whole day throughout the test. The two lots of plants are 
of the same age and were treated exactly alike except as to the length of 
the daily light exposure after flowering had taken place. 

formed no flowering stem. Under the shortened daylight 
period the roots of the radishes continued to enlarge slowly 
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throughout the summer, with a corresponding increase in 
size of the rosettes of leaves surmounting the roots. One 
# n ^ which was transferred to the greeiiho-use in the 

tall continued its slow growth through the winter months, 
^inal y, as the days lengthened in early spring this plant 
jas abk to send up a flowering stem and perished after seed 
tormation was completed. Thus the radish, which ordinarily 
IS a typical annual, was made to behave as a biennial. The 
radish furnishes a case in which flowering may be prevented 
tor a more or less indefinite period by shortening the daily 
period of illumination, in contrast to the group of plants 
previously considered, which are prevented from flowering 
oy long days and are forced into flowering by shortening the 

daylight period. ‘ 

The behavior of the radish is in no sense exceptional, 
allure to send up a flowering stem during the short days 
ot winter and early spring is a characteristic feature of 
many hardy plants which maintain more or less vegetative 
activity at those seasons of the year. The tendency is to- 
ward a prostrate type of growth, with free stooling or a 
rosette form of leaf development. As the longer days of 
spring, come on, the character of growth changes, and 
upright-growing stems appear, in preparation for flowerin./ 
and fruiting. Our small grains belong to this class of 
plants. Ked clover furnishes a good illustration of this be- 
havior, as may be seen by referring to figure 7. By allowing 
the test plants to receive only 10 hours of light daily, the 
prostrate nonflowering type of development was continued 
long after a corresponding lot of plants which were exposed 
to light all day had developed upright stems and had 
successfully flowered and fruited. Likewise, the common 
evening primrose transplanted from the field in early spring 
continued the prostrate rosette type of development for 
several weeks when allowed a daylight period of only 10’ 
hours, whereas similar plants exposed to light throughout the 
day quickly developed tall, erect flowering stems. 

Under ordinary conditions spinach can not be grown suc- 
cessfihly for table use during the summer months, because it 
quickly goes to seed instead of forming the desired rosette 
of large leaves. This behavior has been generally attributed 
to high temperature. It is quite true that within suitable 
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limits an increase in temperature, as a rule, speeds up plant 
development. Nevertheless, experiments have shown that 
spinach will produce an excellent rosette in summer if the 
light period is reduced to 8 or 10 hours. Under these condi- 
tions the flowering stems are unable to form, or, at least, their 
appearance is greatly delayed. 

Tubers of the groundnut (Apios) planted on March 11 sent 
up shoots which appeared above the ground on April 6. By 
April 20 flower buds were showing on all these plants. On 
one lot which was exposed to light all day, the first open 
blossoms appeared June 1, and flowering continued till late 
in August. On a second lot which received only 10 hours 
of light each day, beginning May 20, only one or two blos- 
soms were able to open, the other flower buds dropping off. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that the flower buds had been laid 
down before the daylight period was shortened, these buds 
were unable to unfold under the new conditions. 

The above examples illustrate the fact that there is a 
large group of plants which are brought into the flowering 
and fruiting stages of development because of the increase 
in length of day as spring advances into summer. As a 
matter of convenience in discussing flowering and fruiting 
activities, this group may be spoken of as long-day plants,^’ 
in contrast with the group previously discussed, which are 
forced into flowering and fruiting by the shortening of 
the days in fall and therefore may be called ^‘short-day 
plants.” While as a whole there are sharp contrasts be- 
tween the two groups, there are many plants which per- 
haps may be regarded as occupying an intermediate posi- 
tion. There is, in fact, no hard and fast line between these 
two classes of plants. There are some plants, indeed, for 
which it is possible to provide a daylight period too long, 
on the one hand, and too short, on the other, to induce 
flowering and fruiting. 

It has already been pointed out that while the short-day 
plants are diverted toward the flowering and fruiting, or 
reproductive, stage of development by shortening the day- 
light period, the rate and amount of vegetative growth, on 
the other hand, are increased in proportion to the lengthen- 
ing of the daylight period. In the case of the long-day 
plants the reproductive stage is induced by a lengthening of 
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the daily period of illumination, so that vegetative growth is 
necessarily restricted more or less through the influence of 
long days. This refers more particularl 3 % however, to the 
final size attained by the plant rather than to the rate of 
growth. For example, as already has been detailed, long- 
continued exposure to a short day length eventually pro- 
duced a radish of exceptionally large size, but it required 
nearly nine months to accomplish this result. The rale of 
growth was less than when the radish is exposed to the light 
for the whole clay in summer. It is true, however, that there 
are plants whose rate of growth is less during the longest 
days of summer than during the days of spring and fall, 
which are of intermediate length. 

Hoav Length of Day Controls Everflowering and 
Everbearing. 

In temperate regions most plants have a comparatively 
short period of flowering and fruiting each year, thougli 
plants differ in the length of this period. In some cases, how- 
ever, this period of reproductive activity continues through 
several months, and plants behaving in this manner are 
known as everbloomers or everbearers. In the preceding 
discussion the fact is brought out that most plants tend to 
continue the purely vegetative form of development as long 
as the days are of a certain length, while under another 
length of day vegetative development quickly gives way to 
flowering and fruiting. Not all ]3lants are equally sensitive, 
however, to changes in the length of day With these two 
fundamental facts in mind it is easy to understand the rela- 
tion of the length of day to the condition in plants knQwn as 
everblooming or evei'bearing. If Biloxi soy beans or cosmos 
plants are subjec^ted to an artificially shortened period of day- 
light of 9 or 10 hours in midsummer the purely vegetative 
form of activity is promptly checked and flowering and fruit- 
ing quickly follo\vs. Subjecting Biloxi soy beans to a some- 
what longer daylight period of 12 hours in midsummer has 
resulted in a considerably larger stature fcxr the plants, and 
blossoming has been considerably delayed. Furthermore, 
lengthening the daylight period from 10 hours to 12 hours 
has markedly slowed down the rate of development of the 
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pods, and consequently the ripening of the seed. In other 
words, we have been working in the direction of vegetative 
activity and to a greater or less degree away from the con- 
dition of free and rapid flowering, ripening of seed, and 
final death of the plants. This suggests the possibility of a 
nice balance or adjustment between the vegetative and the 
reproductive phases of development which would express 
itself in more or less prolonged everblooming and overbear' 
ing tendencies. From this viewpoint the everflowering 
tendency simply means the ability to continue both vegeta- 
tive and reproductive activities more or less successfully 
together. 

Two features of the relationship between length of day and 
evei'blooming are of special importance, namely, (1) the 
occurrence in different latitudes of the proper range in length 
of day continuing over a sufficiently long season and (2) 
differences among plants in their sensibility to changes in 
length of day. In the case of those plants which are readily 
changed from the vegetative to the reproductive form of 
activity by a change in the length of the day, the proper 
intermediate length of day favorable to both forms of activ- 
ity must persist over a sufficiently long period if we may 
expect the everblooming habit to appear. As one advances 
from the poles toward the equator both the seasonal and the 
daily changes in length of day decrease till at the equator a 
fixed day length of 12 hours prevails the year round. In ex- 
treme northerly or southerly latitudes, on the other hand, 
there is a constant and relatively rapid change in length of 
day. It is clear that under these latter conditions the ten- 
dency would be for plants to be swept rather rapidly through 
the particular range in day length which would permit the 
vegetative and reproductive activities to proceed simulta- 
neously. Therefore, there would be little opportunity for the 
everblooming habit to develop in far northerly or southerly 
regions, even during the open growing season. In these 
regions everflowering would be confined mostly to those 
plants which happen not to be particularly sensitive to 
changes in the length of day. For plants having a daylight 
requirement for both growth and flowering ranging around 
12 hours, conditions at the equator would be ideal for the de- 
velopment of the everflowering habit. As a matter of fact, 
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everflowering is a characteristic feature of plant life in the 
Tropics, and this form of reproductive activity steadily be- 
comes less prominent as we advance toward the poles. In 
temperate regions comparatively few plants can be regarded 
as typical everbloomers. 

By suitable control of the daylight period the explanation 
of everflowering offered above can be directly tested. With 
a daily light j)eriod intermediate between that required to 
induce free flowering and that which favors vegetative de- 
velopment exclusively a given plant should continue to 
flower for a more or less indefinite length of time so long 
as the light period is held constant. For example, one of 
our common wild violets {Viola papiUonacea) after a brief 
period of winter dormancy renew^'s its activity in early spring 
by unfolding new leaves. A little later the familiar blue 
spring blossoms make their appearance. As the longer days 
of May and June come on vegetative activity is increased, 
there is greater development of foliage leaves, and the char- 
acteristic blue blossoms disappear. Obviously, these plants 
are approaching a strictly vegetative form of activity. In 
reality, however, flowering in the botanical sense does not 
cease, for in place of the showy spring blossom a peculiar 
type of flower is produced beneath dhe leaves which does not 
open, though it produces seeds. This appears to be a case of 
fine adjustment to day length, for evidently the peculiar 
summer type of flowers represents a stage nearer the purely 
vegetative condition than does the richly colored spring blos- 
som. Now, when these plants were allowed to receive only 
about 8 hours of light daily they continued to produce only 
the blue spring type of blossom and made but little vegeta- 
tive growth. Surprising as it may seem, by this method the 
plants were kept in bloom constantly from March till No- 
vember, with a minimum growth. Flowering finally ceased 
only because the daylight in December fell below the mini- 
mum requirement, so that the plants were forced into dor- 
mancy. 

But, by keeping the plant under a daylight exposure in 
excess of 12 hours, it is possible, also, to maintain this violet 
for an indefinite period in the more nearly vegetative con- 
dition of midsummer, in which the inconspicuous, nonopen- 
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ing type of flower is formed. As will be explained later, 
this may be done by the use of artificial light after sunset 
to prolong the daily light period. Thus, in the broadest 
sense, this plant is in blossom from early spring till late 
fall under the natural range in length of day in our latitude. 
Considering either of its two alternative forms of blossom- 
ing separately, however, the violet behaves as a true ever- 
bloomer only when, by artificial means, the appropriate 
length of the daylight period is held approximately constant. 
Thus, two distinct types of e verblooming are possible^ in 
this violet, involving the formation of different sorts of 
blossoms, and both types of everblooming can be produced 
at will by artificially regulating the daily light period. 
This plant furnishes a striking example of the marvelously 
fine balance between vegetative and reproductive activities 
which the length of the day controls. 

Other plants have shown similar tendencies toward ever- 
flowering when exposed to a suitable, fixed illumination 
period. In fact, under these conditions there is a ten- 
dency in plants generally to become everbloomers. Under 
'natural conditions, however, the seasonal change in day 
length in our latitude is such that only a few of our plants 
show a pronounced type of everblooming. A number of 
our common weeds, including the ubiquitous chickweed 
and the dead nettle (Lamiiim), are of this class. These 
plants continue to grow and to flower more or less per- 
sistently throughout the winter in the warm greenhouse, 
and likewise in the field throughout the summer. Such 
plants stand out conspicuously as essentially different in this 
behavior from the majority of our plants, which have their 
definite floral seasons. 

Electric Light to Prolong the Daily Light Period. 

In summer the daily light period is readily shortened by 
use of dark chambers, into which the plants are placed for 
a portion of the day. In this way various plants may be 
forced into flowering and fxniiting out of their natural sea- 
son, or plants normally flowering and fruiting in summer 
may be prevented from doing so. On the other hand, 
to initiate flowering out of season in long-day plants 
during the short days of winter, or to prevent its occurrence 
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in sliort-day plants, it ^YOuld be necessary to lengthen the 
daily period of illumination. With this in view, a green- 
house was fitted with a series of 40- watt electric lights, 
evenly distributed overhead, so that an average intensity of 
about 3 to 5 candlepower was obtained immediately above 
the soil surface The electric light was used from sunset 
till about midnight each day. The intensity of the light 
used seems insignificant in comparison with daylight, which 
on clear days in winter may reach as high as 5,000 foot 
candles or more. Yet some striking results were obtained. 
For comparison, jilants were grown in a similar greenhouse 
without the use of electric light. 

As a general proposition, the long-day plants, so called, 
should tend to remain in the purely vegetative condition 
in the '' control '' house without electric light and hasten 
toward reproductive activity in the electrically lighted house. 
Short-day plants, on the contrary, should flower readily in 
the control house and assume a purely vegetative form in 
the illuminated house. In the control house cosmos has in- 
variably flowered, showing reproductive tendencies when 
very small. Flowering actually took place within 50 to 60 
days from germination. In the illuminated house the plants 
grew vigorously, greatly exceeding the control plants in 
stature, and showed no indications of flowering, months after 
the controls had flowered. These plants were removed from 
the illuminated greenhouse in June and placed out of doors, 
where they received only the normal daylight of the long 
summer days. Under these conditions the plants remained in 
the actively growing, sterile, vegetative stage and did not 
flower till they had reached a height of 15 feet in October, 
when they were finally forced into the reproductive stage by 
the natural decrease in day length. 

Yarious species of beggar-ticks (Bidens), comprising some 
of our best known and most persistent weeds in moist, rich 
bottom lands, have shown a behavior similar to that of cos- 
mos. In response to the short winter days, these have quickly 
flowered in the control house when only a few inches high, 
and flowering in turn has been promptly followed by the de- 
cline and death of the plants. This is just the way these 
plants behave when subjected to an artificially shortened 
daylight duration of 9 to 10 hours in midsummer. In the 
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greenhouse '^^ ^lere the daily duration of light had been arti- 
ficially lengthened by electric illumination the plants be- 
haved just as they have done during the midsummer period 
of longest days — i. e., grew to great stature, with no indica- 
tions of flowering. To make these results even more stinking, 
plants of various ages and statures were from time to time 
transferred from the illuminated house to the control house, 
where they at once came under the influence of the relatively 
very short daylight duration of the winter time. Within a 
few weeks flowering was initiated simultaneously on all the 
branches, and decline and death of the plant ultimately fol- 
lowed. This is just what happens in summer time when out- 
of-door plants are suddenly subjected to artificially short- 
ened daylight periods of 9 to 10 hours’ duration 

In the control house, where no electric light was used, the 
Peking and Biloxi varieties of soy beans, although produc- 
ing only a dwarfed growth, flowered in the characteristic 
winter manner, i. e., with the production of poorly developed 
blossoms. This is also the behavior of these plants when 
grown under the influence of artificially shortened daylight 
in summer time. In the illuminated house, on the other hand, 
vegetative growth was favored and the plants reached an 
unusually large stature without flowering, thus showing a 
general similarity to their summer behavior when the days 
are long. 

In the above plants the purely vegetative develoj)ment is 
favored by long days, and flowering is initiated when the 
days have been sufiiciently shortened. We will now consider 
the behavior of iris, which flowers during the long days of 
May and June. 'Plants taken from the field in autumn 
started into growth at once and flowered within 55 to 60 
days in the house where electric illumination was used from 
sunset till midnight to supplement the short daylight period 
of the winter season. In the control house the plants re- 
mained practically dormant vegetatively until March or 
April, since they showed practically no growth, and flowers 
did not appear till June. In spite, of the warm temperatures 
in the control greenhouse, this plant was unable to flower 
in winter because the days were too short. In the same way 
the common goldenrod, which regularly begins flowering in 
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June, was readily forced into flowering in winter by tlie use 
of the electric light, whereas without electric light no flower- 
ing stem was formed, even after an exposure of several 
months to short-day conditions. Spinach planted in the 
house provided with electric light on November 1 was in 
bloom in six weeks, while in the control house the plants re- 
mained in the rosette stage throughout the winter. 

The above examples are enough to show that artificial light 
of low intensity used to prolong the daily illumination period 
during the short days of winter effectively prevents many 
short-day plants from flowering and is equally effective in 
forcing long-day plants into flowering and fruiting. In 
other words, comparatively weak artificial light used as 
a supplement to daylight of short duration during the winter 
will produce much the same effects as the daylight of long 
duration in summer. 

In the above-mentioned tests the electric light was sup- 
plied by 34 tungsten filament lights of 40 watts each evenly 
distributed beneath the glass roof of a greenhouse 50 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, and 12 feet high to the ridge. While the 
average intensity of 3 to 5 foot candles thus obtained was 
sufficient for many plants, it was found that others require 
higher intensities. The number of hours of artificial light 
needed after sunset, of course, depends on the particular 
plant concerned, since each variety and species has its own 
requirements as to duration of the light period. Naturally, 
the best indication of this requirement is the prevailing 
length of day at the regular season of flowering for the plant 
under consideration. 

Practical Uses of the Discovery. 

The experiments briefly discussed in this paper have 
opened a wide field for experimentation and study. The full 
significance of the discovery that the activities of plants are 
profoundly influenced by seasonal change in the length of 
day can not be understood until the field has been more fully 
explored. At present it is possible only to indicate broadly 
some of the directions in which it seems most likely that 
practical application of the principles involved can be made. 
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A correct interpretation of the effects of length of day 
upon the plants will be a great aid in reaching a better under- 
standing of the causes which limit the natural habitat of 
most plants, a problem which has been a difficult one to 
solve. To the farmer, the facts which have been established 
will strongly emphasize the importance of accurately knoAV- 
ing the correct season for planting each of his crops in order 
to secure the highest returns. Under some conditions a dif- 
ference of no more than 10 days in time of planting” would 
definitely direct the plant’s activities toward either the purely 
vegetative or the reproductive form of development, as the 
case may be. Noav, in one case the farmer may be chiefly 
concerned with extensive vegetative gi’owth, while in another 
he may be interested primarily in flower, fruit, or seed 
development. Of course, much has already been learned 
empirically as to the proper time of planting various crops, 
but recognition of the importance of the relative lengths of 
day and night as a factor in a measure reopens the question. 

The plant breeder should be able to gain a better insight 
into some of his problems, such as securing for any particular 
region earlier or later varieties, more' fruitful or larger 
growing forms, and improved everbloomers and everbearers. 
In the same way the problem of extending the northern or 
southern ranges of crop plants may be more clearly defined. 
In many cases breeding work can be hastened through arti- 
ficial control of light duration, which Avill make it possible 
to work more or less independently of natural conditions of 
day length, both as to time of year and as to geographical 
location of the worker. It often happens that plant breeders 
are unable to make crosses betAveen certain plants because 
of differences in time of floAvering of the tAvo parental types. 
In such instances artificial control of the daily light period 
should be of great value, for in this AAuiy the date of flower- 
ing can be accurately controlled. The plant introducer will 
have at his command a more adequate basis for analyzing 
the factors which determine whether any particular plant 
is adapted to a neAv region. MoreoA^er, in special cases it 
may be possible to introduce successfully new plants through 
artificial control of light conditions or by taking fuller 
advantage of seasonal differences in length of day. 




Solution of the Problem of Seed Production in the Maryland Mam- 
* moth Tobacco, 


Fig. 0 — a. Tile plant at the left, ■v^hieh giown m the gieenhouse in 
wintei, &hews the chaiacteiistic behavior of the Mammoth tobacco when 
propagated under a short day length The plant at the light was giown 
under exactly the same conditions except that the daylight period was 
lengthened by the use of the electric light, and flowering thus prevented. 
The plant does not flower m the field in Maiyland Ix^cause the days are 
too long 

A Cl op of Maryland Mammoth tobacco estimated to yield 2,000 pounds or 
more per aero. Tender the influence of the long summer days exceptionally 
large yields may be obtained with this variety in southern Maryland, but 
the plants normally fail to mature seed. The seed may be readily obtained 
by glowing the plants in southern Florida m winter, thus exposing them 
to short days. 
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Within suitable limits of temperature and other important 
factors in plant growth, there would seem to be no reason 
why almost any plant may not be made to fioAver and fruit 
at any season of the year and in any region. By shortening 
the daily light period through the use of dark chambers 
or lengthening it by means of artificial light, reproductiA^e 
activities may be induced almost at will. With 
knoAvledge of the specific requirements of each plant, there- 
fore, the florist should be able to force flowering at any 
desiz'ed time of the year. It has been possible to secure 
excellent flowering specimens of iris in midwinter and 
chrysanthemum, poinsettia, and other plants in summer b}^ 
utilizing these principles. In the same Avay Avild violets 
have been kept in the everblooming stage as long as 9 months. 
The principles involved are so simple that anyone interested 
in plants can easily obtain instructive and convincing results. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to cite a specific 
instance in Avhich the day-length effect has been applied to 
the solution of a practical problem in tobacco culture. 
SeA^eral years ago a neAv type of tobacco Avas discovered in 
southern Maryland. Under suitable conditions this type 
grows to an unusually large size, the plant in some cases 
producing more than 100 leaves; hence the name Maryland 
Mammoth by Avhich this A^ariety is known. Because of its 
high yielding capacity this variety has been grown with 
great success in southern Maryland. An excellent crop of 
Mammoth tobacco is shown in figure 9. A peculiarity of 
this tobacco is that either it does not flower at all in the 
field in Maryland or flowering occurs so late in the season 
that the seed does not mature. Farmers, therefore, can not 
obtain seed by the usual methods. It was found, however, 
that Mammoth tobacco flowers very readily in the green- 
house under the natural day length of Avinter, Avhereas 
artificial lengthening of the daily light period of Avinter 
prevents flowering, as shown in figure 9. The plant does 
not floAver in the field in Maryland, because the summer 
days are too long. The problem of securing seed is easily 
met by groAving the plants in southern Florida during the 
winter, for under these conditions the Mammoth flowers 
and fruits much the same as the ordinary varieties of tobacco. 




By J. G. McDowell, 

Dami JlHHhiiuihiKtn, J)uny Divhion, nnreau of Animal InduHiuf 

T AST SUMMEE, while visiting the Eastern Pan Handle 
-L^ Cow-Testing Association in West Virginia, I saw a 
fine young herd of registered dairy cattle. As I stepped 
into the clean^ well-lighted, well-built dairy barn the owner 
said to me ; “ It’s between me, these cows, and the sheriff. 
Because my capital is limited my cows have got to pa}"; if 
they don’t the sheriff will sell me out. My cows must pay 
and to make sure they will I must know their individual 
records. That’s why I belong to the cow-testing associa- 
tion.” 

That man s cows are paying because he knows their rec- 
ords and feeds according to production. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of feed are con- 
^sumed annually by our dairy cows. The net income is large 
or small, according to the way that feed is used. When pro- 
duction IS increased through feeding and breeding, the in- 
come rapidly expands, yet a few real scrubs on any dairy 
farm will deflate the net income 

In this country 5,000,000 farmers furnish feed and care 
for 23,000,000 dairy cows. Because of low-producing dairy 
cows a large part of that feed is wasted. Weighing out 
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iBfenox' Cow« of Mixed Breeding 
The farmer who keeps such cows is seldom Iwthered by an income tax 


Selling Feeds to the Cow. 


There is no better way to market the feeds grown on the 
farm than to feed them to a high-producing herd of dairy 
cows. The cow takes corn silage, grain, and clover hay 
and converts them into a pi'oduct for which there always 
is a ready sale. It is much easier to send the biitterfat to 
the creamery than to haul the hay to town. Yes; and in the 
long run it is generally much more profitable, because it 
keeps the soil fertility at home. Instead of selling hay and 
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grain that may go to enrich the soil m some far-distant 
State, or in a foreign country, the wise dairy faxmier markets 
such products through high-producing dairy cows. 

In selling feeds to dairy cows the farmer has a wide 
choice of markets — bad, good, and very good. Few men dis- 
criminate closely enough between these markets. If a wheat 
buyer offers a cent or two a bushel more than other buyers 
he gets our wheat ; if a wool buyer offers half a cent a pound 



more for our wool we sell our wool to him; but if one cow 
returns $3 from a dollar’s worth of feed and another only 
$2, we scarcely notice it. Here is a difference of a dollar 
every time each of these two cows eats a dollar’s worth of 
feed, and frequently within a year this difference is enough 
to buy a hundred-dollar Victory bond. I believe much more 
attention would be given to a choice of cows if we would 
think of them as markets for our labor and for corn silage, 
concentrates, and clover hay. Here is one place where the 
farmer has the market largely under his control. 
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Room for IniprovemciiL 

According to careful ewtimatccs, the average dairy coav 
in the Ignited States pa-oduces animall}^ about 4,000 pounds 
of nulk and IGO pounds of Imtlerfat. According to 40,000 
yearh in<Iividiial co^Y records just tabulated by the Depart- 
ment of .Vgriculture, the average cow-testing association 
cow produces 5,9<S0 pounds of milk and 240 pounds of butter- 
fat a \ear. The world’s recoids arc 07,381.4 pounds of milk 
and 1,205.09 pounds of butterfat. The a\erage dairy cow 
seems to Inive plent}?' of room for impro\'ement. 

Record Keeping Easy. 

Tlie keeping of individual cow records is easy. To test 
a half dozen samples of milk for butterfat requires about 
half an hour, and the weighing of the milk, the (Estimating 
of the weight of the roughage, and the weighing of tlu^ 
(‘oncentrates reipure but little time. The testing of a com- 
posite sample of each cow's milk from two consecutive milk- 
ings once a month furnishes the figures from whicli the 
yearly production records can be computed. Any man (‘om- 
petent to care for a dairy herd cun easily learn to make 
the butterfat test and to keep fc^ed and production records. 

Ill Old Virginia. 

A dairyman in Virginia says that when he began testing 
for production he had a herd of 31 cinys. There being no 
cow-t(^sting association in his neighborhood at that time, 
he did the work and kept the records himself. After weigh- 
ing and testing the milk for a few weeks he reduced the 
number of cows to 26. These he fed according to known 
production and obtained a higher total yield than had for- 
merly been obtained from the larger herd. Before the end 
of the year he reduced the number of cows to 20, and the 
20 produced more than the 31. 

Through rigid culling and feeding “according to produc- 
tion the herd was finally reduced to 10 well-bred, well-fed 
cows, and the 10 produced almost as much milk and butter- 
fat as the 20. Since then the herd has gradually been in- 
creased in numbers until to-day it consists of 20 cows, and 
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tlie 20 produce annually more than twice as much milk and 
biitterfat and many times as much not profit as was pro- 
duced by the old original herd of cowh. 

Cow Testing Worth While. 

Is cow testing worth while ( Ask the dairyman who has 
recently joined a cow-testing association and he will seldom 
answer “ No.” Ask the dairyman who has seen the profits 
of his herd more than doubled through the work of the asso- 
ciation and he will never answer Xo.^' Ask the breeder 
of high-class, purebred dairy cows after he has sold a bull 
calf from a record cow for a thousand dollars, and he will 
alwa^^s answer “ Yes.” 

Cow testing is not worth while to the dairyman who makes 
no use of the records and who continues the doubtful prac- 
tices of former years, but cow testing is worth while to the 
dairyman who desires to feed and breed according to known 
production. In dairy-herd improvement, knowledge alone 
is nothing, but knowledge followed hj intelligent action 
is everything. To the man who belongs to a cow-testing 
association, who studies the individual records of his dairy 
cows, and who selects, feeds, and breeds according to these 
records, cow testing is and always will be well worth whde. 

It Pays to KnoAv. 

The dairyman who knows the records of his cows is usu- 
ally the owner of a herd that yields a profit. The relation 
between production records and profits is quite evident, but 
it is not so easy to see a relation between profits and the 
owner’s knowledge of such facts as age of cow and date of 
freshening. Certainly a cow does not give more milk and 
butterfat because the owner knows her age and date of 
freshening, yet it is undoubtedly true that the man who 
knows these things is generally a better dairyman and gives 
his cattle better care than the man who keeps no records of 
his cows. From the department’s study of 40,000 yearly 
individual cow I’ecords it is quite clear that the dairyman 
who does not know such facts is usually the owner of cows 
whose production and profits are below average. 

In the White Eiver Junction (Vermont) Cow-Testing 
Association the cows whose ages were not known averaged 
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552 pounds of milk below those whose ages w^cre known. In 
butterfat production they were 27 pounds below and in 
income over cost of feed they were $10.78 below the average 
of those whose ages were on record. 

In the Lenawee County (Michigan) Cow-Testing Asso- 
ciation the records of the 38 cows whose owners did not know 



Careful Selection Increases lier Efficiency. 

Like a factory the dairy cow transforms raw materials into the finished 

product — milk. 


the date of fresliening were relatively low all along the line. 
In milk production their average for the year was 2,536 
pounds below the average of the others. In butterfat pro- 
duction they were 79 pounds below, and in income over cost 
of feed they were $37.06 below the average of those cows 
w'hose owners knew the dates of freshening. Evidently in 
dairying for dollars it pays to have a fairly complete loiowl- 
edge of the records of our cows. 
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Ten Years of Progress. 


The United States Department of Agriculture now has 
figures that give 10 years of progress in the first cow-test- 
ing association organized in the United States, the Newaygo 



The Evidence. 

Ten years of progress in the first cow-testmg association in the United 
States, Newaygo County, Michigan See how butterfat production climbed in 
the herds of this association. 

County (Michigan) Association. The first year the average 
production of milk was 5,354 pounds; the tenth year it was 
6,637 pounds. The chart shows the yearly change in average 
production of butterfat per cow. The gain was quite rapid 
until average production of butterfat had reached a rela- 
tively high level. From that time on it was not so easy to 
make gi-eat gains, j'et at no time was there a falling back to 
the low levels of former years. The first year the average 
production of butterfat was 215 pounds, the sixth year it was 
270 pounds, and the tenth year it was 276 pounds. 

This is not a wonderful gain, but it is a gain that is well 
worth while. Figures from other associations are sometimes 
more striking, but we do not yet have figures for so long a 
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porjod from any other cow-testing association. Successful 
though it was, the work of the Newaygo association was 
stopped by the war before the end of the eleventh year, iit 
the end of the tenth month of the eleventh year the tester, 
who was then keexhng the association I’ecords, resigned to go 
into the Army and fight on European battlefields. 

“ Goldie.’’ 

Before a (*ertain Missouri farmer joined the cow-testing 
association he owned a good herd in which was an old 
crippled cow named Goldie.’^ At that very time the 
owner was trying to sell her for $75. To his great sux'prise 
the milk scales and Babcock test not only placed poor old 
crippled Goldie at the head of the herd but at the head of 
the whole association. Her yearly production as shown by 
the records was 9,300 pounds of milk and 526 pounds of 
butterfat, and her yearly earning over cost of feed was $267. 

Goldie belonged to a herd whose average yearly butterfat 
production was 360 pounds, yet in production of butterfat 
she was almost 50 per cent above the aixrage of the herd. 
In production of butterfat she was more than 200 per cent 
above the average daily cow of this country. Among the 
coWvS on test in the 468 cow-testing associations there are 
many like Goldie. The true pro'duction records furnished by 
cow-testing associations have prevented the sale of a large 
number of unassuming but fairly high-producing cows. 

A and Z. 

In a certain association 511 cows were on test. Mr. A 
owned 16 cows whose average butterfat production was 306 
pounds. Mr. Z owned 91 cows whose average was 155 
pounds. For Mr. A’s herd the average income over cost of 
feed was $76. and for Mr. Z’s herd, 64 cents. The average 
t‘ow in the herd belonging to Mr. A pi'oduced more income 
over cost of feed than all of the 91 cows in the herd belong- 
ing to Mr. Z.. It would require 117 cows like those in Z’s 
herd to produce as much income over cost of feed as was 
]>roduc*ed by the average cow in A’s herd. Evidently Mr. 
A is dairying for dollars, but it is not quite so clear why 
Mr. Z is in the dairy business. 
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Building Through Breeding. 

There are several ^Yays of lnlpro^ ing a dairy herd. Elimi- 
nation of low producers increases average production, de- 
creases total j)roduction, and usually increases net profit. 
Better feeding of the cows we now have increases average 
production, increases total productioiu and ina}" increase net 
profit. Use of better sires increases average production, in- 
creases total production, and always increases net profit. 



Better Sires Increase Herd Broduction 

Six dau^iUers of tins bull averajirod in one year 1,601 pounds more milk and 
O.'l pounds more fat than then dams 


xill dairy “herd impi*o\ ement due to better breeding tends 
to increase jirofit to the producer and to decrease cost to 
the consumer. It is one of the ways by which the w^orld 
may become richer without decreasing the prosperity of any 
individual in it. Tlierefore, as I see it, the breeders of 
good dairy cattle are among the worhFs greatest benefactors. 

Well-formed, registered bulls from proved sires and ad- 
vanced-registry dams are usually fit to head even high-pro- 
ducing dairy herds. When such bulls have proved sons 
and advanced-registry daughters, their value becomes ex- 
ceedingly great because of the certainty that they will trans- 
mit to the offspring, in large measure, the high-producing 
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qualities of the ancestors. So far as possible only such 
bulls should be chosen to head herds of selected, high-pro- 
ducing, registered dairy cattle. In ordinary dairy practice, 
however, the bull goes to the block before the production 
records of his daughters are available. In that way many 
excellent bulls arc lost to the daily business every year. 

Dams and Daughters. 

A few years ago a Wisconsin farmer sold his registered 
Holstein bull to the local butcher. At the time the bull was 
sold no records had been made by any of the daughters. 
Within one year 11 of the daughters freshened at the ages 
of 2 and 3. Eecords of milk and butt'erfat production were 
kept and to the farmer’s astonishment the average milk 
production was 15,047 pounds and the average butterfat 
production 571 pounds. 

Long before these records were available the bull was dead 
and his hide converted into leather. Because there were 
no records a $5,000 bull was sold for $50. The cow-testing 
association tests the dams and daughters; the bull associa- 
tion makes it possible to keep a bull until his daughters are 
tested. These associations would have saved that bull. 

Every dairy herd should be carefully selected. Every 
carefullj' selected herd should be headed by a good bull. A 
good bull gets productive daughters. Such daughters 
greatly excel their dams. The dams may be selected scrubs, 
the daughters become productive grades, and* the grand- 
daughters high grades of very large production. Such 
intelligent, constructive breeding takes place in every well- 
managed cooperative bull association. The bull association 
combines low investment, light expense, and large profit. 

A scrub dairy cow is almost worthless because she yields 
no profit. A scrub dairy bull is worse than worthless be- 
cause he quickly drags the remainder of the herd down to his 
low level. In a year a scrub cow produced 146.8 pounds of 
butterfat. Her daughter, sired by a scrub bull, produced 
126.3 pounds of butterfat, and the granddaughter, sired by 
the same scrub, produced 99.7 pounds of butterfat. Cali- 
fornia Gretel, a Toggenburg goat, produced almost as much. 
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“ Looked Bad for Billy,” 

The registered Guernsey bull, Imp. Primrose’s Billy of 
Waddington, was at the head of a grade Guernsey herd in 
the Leon Valley (Wisconsin) Cow-Testing Association. After 
he had been in the herd a couple of years it was decided to 
send him to the butcher to prevent inbreeding. For a 
time,” as the tester reported, “ things looked bad for Billy, 
as he was headed straight for the block.” Just in the nick 
of time SIX of his daughters furnished records at the ages 
of 2 and 3. Figured to maturity the average production 
of the daughters was T,886 pounds of milk and 39T pounds of 
butterfat. The average production of their dams was 5,968 
pounds of milk and 292 pounds of butterfat. The cow- 
testing association records saved Billy’s life, and he is tiow at 
the head of a purebred Guernsey herd 

Looking Forward. 

Ever since dairy records were first available it has been a 
common custom to rate the value of a dairy bull according 
to the records of his ancestors. That is all very well so far 
as it goes, but the thoughtful dairyman is just beginning to 
look in the opposite direction and to rate the value of a 
daixw bull according to the records of his daughters. In the 
past, bulls have been in great demand if they had proved 
sires and advanced-registry dams. Such bulls may or may 
not have the power to transmit the high-producing qualities 
of their ancestors. In future times a bull will be in great 
demand if he has proved sons and advanced-registry daugh- 
ters, especially if the daughters have records much above 
the records of high-producing dams. 

We have made considerable progress in dairying by select- 
ing for breeding purposes the descendants of high producers, 
but we can never make the mbst rapid progress until we 
begin to look forward as well as backward. The records of 
the first ten daughters determine with a high degree of cer- 
tainty the true value of a dairy bull, and it is doubtful 
whether any bull, regardless of his breeding, should head 
any well-bred herd until a number of his daughters have 
been tested and their records compared with the records of 
their dams. When all dairy bulls are requirer 
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throu^^Ii u pr()l)utu)iuirj period before they are allowed to 
head a dairy herd, when only pi'OA’-ed sires are allowed to 
l)eeome the sires of many daughters, and when the best of 
these sires are used to their fidl capacity, then, and not 
until then, may ayc look for a tremendous advance in the 
economical production of our dairy herds. 

"We now have the machinery to carry out this plan. The 
cow-testing association, at little cost, keeps the records of 
dams and daughters, and the bull association makes it pos- 
sible to keeii a good dairy sire for ten or tweh'e years, or as 
long as he is fit for ser\ i(;e Avithout the dangers of inbreediiur. 

Profits Made Certain. 

Of all ihe enter])rises of the farm none lends itself more 
readily than dairying to the keeping of records, and there 
is no other farm enterprise in Avhich the lack of records is 
more fatal to success. With the Babcock test, the milk 
si'ules, the feed scales, and a Avorking knoAvleclge of the mulli- 
lilication table, dairying need nei'er be conducted at a loss. 

The coAv that ]iroduces enough to buy her feed and pay a 
satisfactory profit is the kind to be kept if avo are dairying 
for dollars. Such a coav makes the dairy businc.ss interest- 
ing, adds to the profits of fanning, and lifts agriculture to 
liigh and still higher leA-els. May her tribe increase. 



By Oharll« H Sfaton, 
IkUioi , BuiCdH (tl Sods, 


T OWAED the close of the nineteenth centiuy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture embarked ui>on the serious study 
of the soils of the country. Up to that time work upon this 
subject had been sporadic and general, and the results of a 
character ill smted for use as a basis either for scientific 
research or for application to the practical needs of agri- 
culture. 

It was proposed now to change all this — to proceed in a 
thorough, systematic way to maj), name, and classify the 
different soils of the country; to show their extent and their 
relation to one another, to existing agricultui e, and to the 
possibilities of agricultural changes and extension. It was 
proposed also to investigate, in projaerly equipped labora- 
tories, the physical and chemical properties of soils. 

Upon this undertaking the Division, now the Bureau, of 
Soils embarked. The sea it was to sail was uncharted; none 
before had gone far upon it; there was little or no precedent 
to follow. 

But there is no room here to dwell upon the interesting 
period of constructive development — the period when meth- 
ods were devised and tested by experiment, when system was 

413 
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evolved and perfected. Tlie space can better be used to de- 
scribe briefly the work as it is carried on at present, to state 
broadly the things achieved in nearly a quarter century of 
consistent endeavor, the various practical applications to 
which the results lend themselves, and the ideals toward 
which it is believed agriculture will move more rapidly and 
more certainly when the facts gathered have been thor- 
oughljT^ digested and made an integral part of agricultural 
knowledge. 

Soil Maps. 

A number of Government agencies make maps. The 
United States Geological Survey has for j^ears been engaged 
in surveys, principally of mineralized sections of the country, 
and has published many maps intended primarily for the 
mining industry and for the engineer. The Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey has charted the coast lines for the benefit of 
mariners. The General Land Office has mapped the public 
domain in its work of patenting homestead and other Federal 
land grants. The soil maps issued by the Department of 
Agriculture conflict with none of these, being designed for a 
distinct purpose — the furtherance of agriculture. 

In the surveying of soils use is made of the maps issued 
by other brandies of the Government whenever possible, so 
that there will not be duplication of effort and needless ex- 
penditure of funds, but where no suitable Government, State, 
or privately published map is in existence the soil surveyors 
construct base maps as well as plot the soils. The base maps 
so prepared are placed at the disposal of the other map- 
making agencies and are the means of saving much time and 
effort to these other branches of the Government service. 

A soil map thus consists of a base, showing the salient 
natural features of an area, and the towns, houses, roads, 
railroads, and other artificial features, upon which base are 
outlined and colored the various areas of the different types 
of soil. Ordinaiily the survey covers a single c*ounty. A 
surveying party, consisting usually of two men, visits every 
part of the chosen area, tracing and locating the soil bound- 
aries, taking samples of the soil and of the subsoil to a 
depth of 3 feet in the East and to 6 feet in the far West, and 
identifying the various types of soil, so far as may be done 
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from field examination. This work is revised by inspectors, 
who visit the areas from time to time, and is finally passed 
upon by a committee of correlation, who make certain that 
each soil is properly named, so that the same soils in different 
parts of the country shall not bear different names, and thus 
defeat the object of classification. 

There are in the Fnited States 3,048 counties. Detailed 
surveys have been completed in 926 counties.^ The total 
extent of these surveys. 547,733 square miles, is equal to the 
combined areas of Great Britain and Ireland, France, and 
the German Empire before the World War In addition to 
the area surveyed in detail, about an equal extent of country 
has been covered by reconnoissance maps, the two together 
representing one-third the area of continental United States, 
and very much more than one-third of the arable lands of 
the Nation, 

Thus there has been accumulated by the dei^artment in 
a quarter century a vast store of facts concerning our soil 
resources — the number of different soils, their location, dis- 
tribution, and extent, their origin, and their physical char- 
acteristics in both surface and subsoil Concurrent with the 
compilation of such facts has been the collection of data 
relating to the use of soils, to productiveness, to soil adapta- 
tion, or the peculiar fitness of soils of certain types to cer- 
tain crops or to certain definite crop qualities. 

Wliile admitting the value of accumulated knowledge on 
whatever subject, the reader will want to know in just what 
ways the country is benefiting from the results of soil work, 
and what good may be expected to flow from it in the future. 
Some of the benefits are obvious, direct, and immediate; 
some are less obvious and indirect, though of greater impor- 
tance. 

Buying Farm Lands. 

Among the more obvious ways in which the results of the 
soil survey ace of practical value is their use by corpora- 
tions, colonization societies, and individuals in locating and 
purchasing farm lands. It may be that a definite type of 
agriculture has been determined upon. T\Tiere can lands 

f- A few areas, each covering only a part of a county or parts of several 
counties, have been included in tins count. 
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best suited to that type bo found? Upon what soils cran rice 
growing be safely and profitably undertaken, or the produc- 
tion of tobacco of the various kinds be followed, or the 
raising of hogs with alfalfa pasture as a feature in their 
management be engaged in? Perhaps joii would establish 
a commercial peach orchard in Georgia, embark upon the 
growing of long-staple cotton in South Carolina, or spe- 
cialize in the production of asparagus, peppers, tomatoes for 
canning, or lima beans in New Jersey. The results of the soil 
survey will help you to select suitable land. Or when farmer 
John Doe decides to sell his fat and high-priced acres in 
the corn belt and i^einvest in cheaper lands in a milder climate, 
he will find a soil survey report a very helpful thing to carry 
with him on his inspection trip. The records of the depart- 
ment show a steadily increasing number of persons using its 
soil publications in this way. Anything that aids in a safe 
and sane movement back to the farm in these days when the 
shift toward the city preponderates stands in a position to 
l)enefit the Nation. 


Lands and Loans. 

The basis for the evaluation of farm lands and the founda- 
tion of the wealth of agricultural communities is the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. It is therefore not surprising that con- 
(‘erns interested in the placing of farm loans, in the handling 
of rural mortgage securities, or in the financing of indus- 
irial enterprises depending upon the soil for their raw ma- 
terials should find in the infoimation afforded by the soil- 
survey publications a valuable aid to their business. A dis- 
tant banker may find it well worth while to substantiate the 
favorable opinion of his local agent as to lending $10,000 to 
Mr, B, with his farm situated 1 mile from Beeville as se- 
curity. A glance at a soil map may do this, or it may not — 
depending upon what it shows. Mr. B’s farm may be com- 
posed entirely of the Hagerstown silt loam, one of the very 
best soils in the East, with a value in normal times running 
from $100 to $300 an acre, which, with other known facts, 
would make the security ample, or his farm may be com- 
posed of the Norfolk sand and undrained Portsmouth soils 
in an indeveloped part of the Coastal Plain, in which case, 
even if there were 1,500 acres, the local agent’s favorable 
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report would require, to say the least, careful explanation. 
This illustration will suffice to indicate how the facts 
gathered by the soil survey are of value to financial business. 

A Basis for Agricultural Advaiiceiiient 

These are a few of the more obvious ways in which use 
is made of the facts gathered by the soil survey. The value 
of such use, while large and of growing importance, is over- 
shadowed by the present and prospective value of a less 
obvious and, as regards the ultimate beneficiaries — the 
farmer and the general public — less direct use. This is the 
use of the scientific data concerning soils by scientific work- ’ 
ers in all the varied lines of endeavor looking to the improve- 
ment of agriculture. 

At the time the Government began the soil survey the 
known facts relating to the country's soils were for the most 
part general, and the accumulated soil knowledge not only 
meager but a jumbled and chaotic mass, without system or 
the value which orderly arrangement gives. Take the ques- 
tion of soil texture, for instance. The differentiation of 
soils on the basis of their mechanical composition was woe- 
fully incomplete, depended upon empirical methods, and 
thus varied widely with the judgment of the individual. 
Soils were sandy soils, loams, or clays, and what constituted 
one or another class merely a matter of opinion. Compare 
this with the present classification of soils on the basis of 
texture into 12 distinct classes, scientifically determined, and 
uniformly aj)plied to soils throughout the country, so that 
a fine sand in Maine is the same as a fine sand in Oregon, and 
a silt loam is a silt loam, and a clay a clay, no matter in what 
pait of the country it may occur. 

Take the question of the extent and relative imiiortance 
of soils. No one at the time referred to knew which were 
the great soils of the country. Many knew where wide areas 
of productive lands occurred, where the production of the 
great staple crops was concentrated, but until the soils had 
been identified and measured ideas as to their rank and im- 
portance were hazy in the extreme. 

This is only a small part of the story, but enough to 
indicate the change that has taken place in our knowledge 
of the soils. It needs no argument to convince one that 

30702°— YBK 1020 27 
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the influence of the standardization of soil types upon crop 
experiments and the application of the results of such ex- 
periments is fundamental and of the greatest moment. 

In carrying on the soil survey the department is working 
in cooperation with the experiment stations or other public 
agencies in more than 20 States. This cooperation is most 
intimate, the several States contributing in men and money 
equally with the Federal Government. In this way the re- 
sults of the work are brought home to the leading agri- 
cultural investigators in all parts of the country and are be- 
coming a part of the equipment of the most powerful agency 
existing in the Nation for the advancement of agriculture. 

Time was when it was considered sufficient tO' have a 
central experiment station in a State, there to carry on 
variety, fertilizer, and cultural tests on one type, or at 
least two or three types, of soil, and to advise farmers in 
all parts of the State, located on widely different types of 
soils, on the basis of the results achieved on the one type 
at the central station. The general inadequacy of this sys- 
tem is now recognized by nearly all, if not all, the station 
workers, and more and more of the stations are providing in 
one way or another for the tying of results to the important 
soils of the States. 

Take one instance, that of North Carolina. In this State 
test farms have been established on the more important soils 
in different parts of its confines, and a farmer on a certain 
soil is advised on the basis of results of tests on that soil. 
A separate edition of the soil survey report also is issued, 
in which experimental results on the several soils of a 
county are added to the text of the Federal report. Other 
States are following up the soil survey in various ways and 
correlating the results of their work with soil conditions. 
This refinement is made possibfe by the knowledge gained 
in the soil survey. It and other refinements to follow make 
for increased production, greater profits to the farmer, and 
cheaper food and clothing for the consumer. 

Soil as a Factor in Crop Production. 

One of the results of the soil survey has been to emphasize 
the importance of the soil as a factor in crop production, 
to immeasurably raise this importance in the estimation of 
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those who study the problems in which the soil enters. It 
has long been recognized in a general way that definite rela- 
tionships exist between the character of the soil and the yield 
and quality of its plant products, and this has been sub- 
stantiated by much concrete evidence. Standarization of 
soil characters and much finer distinctions between soils than 
were possible before have shown that these relationships are 
much more delicate than would be supposed. Thus the 
bright tobacco produced on the Durham fine sandy loam is 
superior to that from the ^Torfolk fine sandy loam, for the 
purpose intended, the manufacture of pipe tobaccos and ciga- 
rettes. Yet these soils are texturally the same, occur in the 
same districts, and therefore under similar climatic influ- 
ences, and are similarly well drained. Again, Wilder ^ 
found that in the same district in New York certain soils 
would produce a green Ehode Island Greening and certain 
other soils a yellow Ehode Island Greening. The two types 
of Greening finding favor in different markets, it would be 
clearly of advantage to the orchardist to know beforehand 
what soil to select in setting out his trees. Wilder also 
found that the best soils for the Greening were not the 
best soils for the Baldwin or certain other varieties, though 
in the common practice of the orchardists such distinction 
in their plantings was exceedingly rare, and naturally, for 
the facts were not known to them. Instances of this close 
relation between soil type and quality of product could be 
multiplied almost without end; but the object is attained if 
the instances cited carry the suggestion of an almost un- 
limited field for future use of the facts gathered and to be 
gathered by the survey and scientific study of the soil — the 
suggestion that finer and finer distinction may be made in the 
practical use of soils, in the selection of crops, in the breeding 
of new crop varieties to fit important soils, and in the adjust- 
ment of our basic agricultural industries, as well as special 
industries, to the soils on which they are most certain best to 
flourish. 


* Henry .T. Wilder in an unpublished manuscript. The Apple Soils of New 
Tork 
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T O EILIMINATE a crop-production loss of $500,000,000 
a year, due to rodents, looks like a staggering under- 
taking. When a leak is detected in a corporation, mill, or 
factory and a means of prevention is found, it is possible to 
issue orders putting improved practice into effect forthwith. 
Xot so in the case of losses caused by rodent pests : you can 
not order the rodents to stop eating. 

The magnitude of the task is measured b}^ the length 
and breadth of the Avhole of the United States, and its exe- 
cution requires not only action by Federal and State officials, 
but the voluntary cooperation of hundreds of thousands of 
people who must be enlisted in the movement. A great 
educational campaign must be conducted to fix public atten- 
tion upon the need, to give assurance as to the practical 
character of the methods to be employed, and to obtain con- 
certed action by private, State, and Federal agencies. Plans 
and means of organization must be provided, trained and 
experienced leadership secured, cooiieration of great num- 
bers of people effected, legislation enacted, financial sup- 
port furnished, and special supplies procured and laid down 
at the point of use. 

The actual carrying forward of this work has afforded a 
fine instance not only of willingness to cooperate but of co- 
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oi)eration put into offective, harmonious, and widely corre- 
lated action on a large scale, involving many thousands of 
farmers and stockmen, their organizations, and county, 
State, and Federal officials. 

Some idea of the seriousness of the losses suffered annu- 
ally from the native rodents, including prairie dogs, ground 
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Results of Prairie-Dog Activities. 

A C'loK<‘"Ui) vi(‘w showing detaO of work of prairie dogs on a heavily infested 
area All valuable foiage glasses, including their root systems, had been com- 
pletely di^troyed, leaving only a few scattering clumps of weeds and wire 
grass. Not less than 100,000,000 acres of range and agricultural lands are 
infested by prairie dogs, these animals selecting the most productive valleys 
and bench lan<ls for their devastating activities. After poison treatment, 05 
dead prairie dogs were counted on the area In the illustration. 

squirrels, pocket gophers, and jack rabbits, may be obtained 
from the following estimates submitted during the fiscal 
year 1917 by certain State directors of agricultural exten- 
sion: Montana, $15,000,000 to $20,000,000; North Dakota, 
$6,000,000 to $9,000,000; Kansas, $12,000,000; Colorado, 
$2,000,000 ; California, $20,000,000 ; Wyoming, 15 per cent of 
all crops ; Nevada, 10 to 16 per cent of all crops, or $1,000,000 ; 
New Mexico, $1,200,000 loss to crops and double this amount 
to range. In a single county of Virginia, losses of or- 
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chard trees from depredations of pine mice from 1915 to 
1917 were estimated at not less than $200,000. Similarly 
heavy losses were disclosed in other States as attention was 
directed to these direct causes of decreased production. It is 
estimated that native rodents cause a loss of $150,000,000 a 
year in the United States in cultivated crops and a similar 
loss in forage on the pasture ranges, making a total loss of 
$300,000,000 a year from this source. 


820742 , 820743 

Effect of Prairie Dogs on Range Production. 

Uppei view, an area which has not yet been invaded by prairie dogs, showing 
the natural stand of grama grass, one of the most valuable range forage plants. 
Xtower view, from photograph taken at the same time of a near-hy area in- 
vaded by prairie dogs. Here these pesta have completely destroyed all valuable 
forage grasses, reducing the stock-carrying capacity to zero. 
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Ealing Up the Margin of Profit. 

For many years farmers and stockmen, in immerous in- 
stances driven to the verge of desperation by constantly 
recnrnng losses, endeavored to clear their holdings of rodent 
])eBts, only to find their methods ineffective or their lands 
constantly reinfested by animals coming in from adjacent 
Government lands or from those of their less thrifty and en- 
ergetic neighbors. Large sums were expended by States, 
(‘oimties, an<l towmships for bounties, only to disclose that, 
wliile their treasuries were greatly depleted, the animal pests 
])ersisted in iiractically imdiminished numbers. Manufac- 
turers and dealers in commercial poison preparations were 
reaping a constantly increasing harvest through the sale of 
their products, w4iile the farmer saw his crop I’cturns con- 
stantly reduced by the inroads of rodent pests. 

The Biological Survey received many urgent appeals for 
liielp from the far-western States, the cry being that if the 
rodents could not be controlled the people would have to 
abandon their ranches. In many instances it was apparent 
that the poifion of the crop eaten by the rodents represented 
the difference between a comfortable profit and a distinct 
loss on the year’s enterprise. A profit of 10 per cent on a 
given business turnover is usually accounted a fair return. 
On the farms of w^estern States i^rairie dogs, ground squir- 
rels, pocket gophers, jack rabbits, and similar rodent pests 
were commonly cutting down the crop yields 10, 20, and 30 
per cent, and in many instances were destroying the entire 
stand. 

When farmers became aware of the extent of these losses 
they were eager to learn how to obtain permanent relief. 
When Department specialists and county agents had gone 
out into the grain fields and demonstrated beyond question 
the amount of loss involved, by measuring off the area of a 
given crop and the part that had been destroyed by rodents, 
the farmers began to see the importance of having this mar- 
gin placed on the credit side of the farm account book or in 
their bank, instead of having it consumed for the immediate 
requirements of these myriads of small raiders or stored as 
fat for their subsistence while indulging in their long hiber- 
nation ^eep. 
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DestiiK'tno Acti\ liy of Praiiie I><)ga on Cultivatecl Crops. 

At Jelt, lield of oats, fallowing noiauU pi eduction at liaivest time; at light, a 
contiafating view of a portion of thei same fleld invaded by prairu' dogs. Where 
the praiiie dogs have attacked the ciop, nothing is left to haivefat Corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, bailey, feterita, and alfalfa aie among the valuable gram and 
hay crops of the United States -which piaiiie dogs, giound sqiuriels, pocket 
gophers, jack labbits, «and similai lodent ix'sts destioy to the extent of 
^150,000,000 annually 

As long as stockmen could merely move on to fresh pas- 
tures with their flocks and herds and there was abundance * 
for all comers, there was little concern over the great 
stretches of fertile range lands denuded and made unpro- 
ductive by the hosts of rodents feeding undisturbed upon 
them. With increasing settlement of the country, larger 
numbers of live stock, keener competition for the more pro* 
ductive ranges, and reduced areas of free Government 
pasture lands, stockmen began to cast about for means of 
maintaining their live-stock production. When it became 
apparent that the carrying capacity of their pasture ranges 
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was being re<lu(*e(l from 10 to 50 per ecui or more by the 
prairie dogs and ground squirrels, whic*h occupied the most 
fertile and fa voral)ly situated valleys and bench lands, denud- 
ing them of grass and render- 
ing them useless for pasturage 
purposes, it became evident that 
eradication of these animals was 
the most practical way of provid- 
ing additional forage to maintain 
and increase flocks and herds. 
Fortunately, positive evidence 
that the carrying capacity of pas- 
ture ranges could be greatly in- 
creased by this means was at 
hand. Lai'ge areas of Govern- 
ment. lands, cleared of rodents by 
Biological Survey field parties, 
had shown quick recovery of for- 
age grasses and a marked increase 
in the number of cattle and sheep 
that could be carried on them. 
Smaller demonstration plots, 
which had been established under 
similar conditions to illustrate the 
difference in productivity between 
infested and cleared areas, showed 
grass knee high on the land where 
rodents had been destroyed and 
rcinvasion i)rcvented, as con- 
trasted with grass cropped close 
to the ground on land imme- 
diately adjoining, where the ro- 
dents had been left in their usual 
numbers. 

Typical Grass Specimens from 
Experimental Plots. 

A, Tlie best samples found in the inclosure 
where the * prairie-dog population was nor- 
mal. B, Sample of normal production in 
adjacent plot, where prairie dogs had been 
eradicated and reinfestation prevented. 
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Up to and including the year 1916 the Biological Survey 
had worked largely on field investigation of damage caused 
by prairie dogs, ground squirrels, pocket gophers, jack rab- 
bits, field mice, and related pests, together with study and ex- 
perimentation to determine effective methods for their con- 
trol or eradication in localities where they were proving 
seriously destructive of crops and range grasses. 

Field-party operations against prairie dogs had been con- 
ducted on 15 national forests in Arizona, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah, and Oklahoma, on the Crow In- 
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Biological Survey Field Party Distributing Poisoned Grain 
to Destroy Rodent Pests 

Over 132,000 men working afoot and on horseback in coopeiative campaigns 
distributed 1,610 tons of poisoned grain on more than 32,000.000 acres of 
range and farm land during the year 1920, The resulting destruction of 
prairie dogS and ground squirrels effected a saving of $11,000,000. 

dian Eeservation in Montana, the Fort Sill Military Reser- 
vation in Oklahoma, and on considerable areas of public 
lands in Wyoming. Similar operations against groiznd 
squirrels had been undertaken on the California and Sequoia 
National Forests, and other forests in Modoc, Monterey, 
Kern, and Santa Barbara Counties, Calif.; on a small area 
in the vicinity of Sopris, Colo.; and on the Fort Totten In- 
dian Reservation, N. Dak. A small amount of work had 
been done against pocket gophers on the Sequoia and Tahoe 
National Forests, Calif.; the Nebraska National Forest, 
Nebr. ; and the Cchoco National Forest, Creg. Some dem- 
onstrations had also been given to show farmers' and' stock- 
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Bieii Iiow to protect crops cUid hay from destruction by jack 

rabbits. 

Diiriiio* 191G, 1,856.429 acres of GoTernmeni lands were 
given original treatment for the eradication of prairie dogs, 
and 164,755 acres, previously poisoned, were given a second 
treatment to complete the work; 208,950 acres were treated 
for the destruction of ground squirrels; and 7,770 acres for 
the extermination of pocket gophers. Some demonstration 
woVk also was done to enable farmers and ranchmen to apply 
on their own hin<ls the methods wliich the Biological Survey 
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Itesults of Poi.son Properly Prepared and Distributed. 

Pile of 1,ST2 piairie dogh, picked up on 320 acres after poison was dis- 
tributed by men woiking accoiding to directions of the Biological Siiivey. 
A laige percentage of animals killed were not collected, as they entered the 
buirows before the poison could act. The grass requiied to feed these animals 
IS sufficient for the maintenance of seveial head of cattle or sheep Results 
such, as this have convinced stockmen and farmers that this work is practical 
and woitli while as a moans of increasing pioduction 


had found most eifective m eradicating rodent posts on Fed- 
eral lands. Demonstrations were given and campaigns or- 
ganized to combat jack rabbits in infested farming commu- 
nities of southern Idaho, central and eastern Oregon, south- 
western Utah, northern Nevada, western Texas, and in 
smaller areas in California. Extermination of rodents that 
destroy seeds and nursery stock on areas being reforested 
had been completed on the Black Hills National Forest, 
S. Dak., and the Florida National Forest, Fla. Experiments 
to devise eradication methods had been conducted on the 
above planting areas and on the Converse Experiment Sta- 
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tion of California. Improved methods for controlling pine 
mice, wood rats, and other seed-eating rodents also were 
developed. 
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Groiiud-Squirrel AVork in Grain Fields. 


TliC’ upper View it> of a field of oatfv, showini^ along the bordei the uisual 
ie«ults of groiind-sqim rel activity in destioying the gi'owing ciop befoie eradi- 
cation woik was undertaken. A loss of 30 to 30 per cent of a field of grain 
occuired commonly before the coopeiative camiiaigns weie launched The lower 
view is from a photograph of a field adjoining, where damage was prevented 
by poisoning the giound squiirels on the planted area and on adjacent fields 
of pastille land Here it was possible to harvest a full eiop from the entire 
area planted 

Cooperation. 

During the spring of 1916 the extended poisoning cam- 
paigns undertaken in North Dakota against ground squir- 
rels — locally known as “ gophers ” — had the cooperation of 
the experiment station and extension service of the agricul- 
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tural college. The operations included demonstration of the 
most effective methods of destroying these pests in farming 
communities and the organization of systematic township 
and county campaigns These animals were rejacrted as 
causing crop losses aggregating from six to nine million dol- 
lars annually in the State. In this campaign the then enor- 
mous quantity of five-eighths of a ton of strychnine was 
used. This was prepared and applied to grain bait under 
supervision of Department of Agriculture and State experts 
according to methods determined through extended field ex- 
periments previously conducted by the Biological Survey 
and the State experiment station. 

This work, organized in seven counties, was the beginning 
of systematic cooperative campaigns to clear of rodent pests 
great areas, involving Federal, State, and private lands, in 
which the costs were paid by the respective owners. The 
organized movement has gone forward with remarkably 
rapid strides because it has met a very important need in a 
practical, effective, and economical way. 

These campaigns demonstrated that losses from rodent 
pests not only constitute an entirely unnecessary drain upon 
the productive capacity of the farms and stock ranges, but 
that they may be permanently eliminated at a cost which is 
but a small fraction of the damage occasioned during a single 
year. Where the expense for labor and poisoned materials is 
included, the cost of this work usually ranges between 4 and 
10 cents an acre, depending on the kinds of animals and their 
abundance. Where the farmers and stockmen utilize the 
services of their regular farm and ranch help in distributing 
the poisoned grain on their land no increased cost of opera- 
tion is involved except the cash outlay for poison supplies, 
which usually amounts to only 1 or 2 cents an acre. 

By 1917 the time was ripe for correlating^ all rodent eradi- 
cation activities in accordance with a unified but compre- 
hensive plan. Work under the plan outlined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the organization of cooperative 
campaigns for the control of ground squirrels, prairie dogs, 
and jack rabbits (Yearbook Separate No. 724, 1917) was 
already progressing favorably in several States, and requests 
were received from officials and farmers to extend the service 
to include other States. Added stimulus was given the move- 
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ment by the world appeal to the. United States at this time 
for cereal and meat products. Cutting off losses of grain 
crops due to rodent depredations, thus making possible the 
harvesting of the entire crop, was a most direct, practical, 
and economical way of increasing the available supply of 
grain. Farmers were prompt to recognize this and to join in 
the movement, as its effectiveness and value were demon- 
strated by Department specialists and county agents. Stock- 
men were quick also to see that the saving of alfalfa and 
range grasses from being eaten and uprooted by rodents af- 
forded an immediate means of carrying and finishing for 
market greater numbers of cattle and sheep, thus increasing 
the urgently needed supply of meat, hides, and wool. With 
the enthusiastic and hearty cooperation of extension direc- 
tors, county agents, State officials, farmers, and stockmen, the 
work has been extended until now it embraces thoroughly 
organized aggressive campaigns in 16 western States. 

Four Tons of Strychnine for Prairie Dogs 
and Ground Squirrels. 

The extent of operations at the present time is indicated 
by the fact that in cooperative undertakings during the past 
year Biological Survey field men have guided farmers and 
stockmen in the destruction of prairie dogs and ground 
squirrels on over 18,000,000 acres of farm and range lands, 
and have re-treated 14,672,000 acres in follow-up work to 
complete eradication. The Survey parties, aided by labor 
contributed by cooperating farmers, have destroyed most 
of the prairie dogs and ground squirrels on approximately 
1,000,000 acres of the public domain. More than 4,500,000 
acres of public lands have already been largely freed from 
prairie dogs, and this work at the present time is closely 
correlated with the cooperative campaigns on private lands. 
Over 132,000 farmers and stockmen joined in this work, and 
1,610 tons of poisoned grain were distributed on infested 
lands. This required the purchase, preparation, and use of 
over 4 tons of strychnine. 

The estimated saving in crops and range grasses, based 
largely on statements of farmers and stockmen themselves, 
amounts to more than $11,000,000 for the past season. Farm- 
ers report in many cases a crop return of $15 to $20 for each 
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dollar invested in the work, and a very marked increase in 
the stock-carrying capacity of the ranges. This may be illus- 
trated by a recent statement that on 90,000 acres cleared of 
prairie dogs in Arizona, increased forage has been raised 
sufficient to feed an extra head of cattle to every 20 acres, or 
from 20 to 30 head on each section of land. The forester in 
(ffiarge of the Santa Eita Range Reserve, in Kew Mexico, re- 
ports that 2,305 acres, previously of little value because prac- 
tically all of the forage was consumed by prairie dogs, have 
been partially restored for grazing purposes, and that when 
the work is completed this range will carry 75 to 100 addi- 
tional stock annually. 

Aevedije treated mill porsourd hait.s for the eradication of prairie doijs 
and around ,*(quureh in J'ederal and cooperatii e canipaians, hy 
Staten and fineal yeaisd 


Slate 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

Arizona 

27<S,540 

384,980 

263,920 

420, 710 

427,048 

California--- 

184,960 

170,9,53 

3,332,900 

3,232,224 

1,070,814 

Colorado 

40,904 

41,642 

159,110 

795,433 

769,480 

Idaho . - 



277, 751 

737,433 

240,42152 

Kansas 



21,325 

Montana 

73,576 

82,755 

3,681,673 

4,541,400 

6, 926, 944 

Nebraska 





75,^175 

Nevada 



85,000 



161,231 

New Mexico ' 

177,010 

95,435 

1,167,094 

951,618 

607, 156 

North Dakota. . 

1,960,160 

4,537,600 

5,487,580 ! 

4,000,000 

5,991,275 

Oklahoma 



1 

8,600 

80, 543 

Oregon 

5,390 

13,000 

717,600 ! 

724,000 

317,850 

South Dakota. 

52,371 


! 

600,000 

1,310,200 

Texas 1 

107,293 


3,000 f 

Utah 1 



4,255 1 

317,960 

589,756 

Wasliington * 




303,200 

498,644 

Wyoming 

340, 790 

442,647 

717,189 

404,628 

135,200 

Total. . . - 

6,220,994 

5,769,012 

13,897,072 

17,037,206 

19,222,993 


1 The year 111 each case ends with June 30. 


Pocket Gophers Take the Bait 

Success has attended similar lines of campaign for the de- 
struction of pocket gophers, chiefly in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Idaho, Oregon, New Mexico, and Arizona. Reports have 
been received from many farmers that it was possible to 
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Pockel-Gopliei* Mounds in Cultivated Field. 


While bun owing undergiound, pocket gophers cut off the loots of alfalfa, 
and other gi owing crops and of orchaid tret'S, and pile up great mounds of 
dirt on the surface These mounds covei up and destioy much of the crop, 
damage machinery used in harvesting, and interfere with its efficient operation. 

destroy as many as 95 j>er cent of these animals through a 
single application of the poisoned bait. Pocket gophers 
occur in all States west of the Mississippi River and are par- 
ticularly destru(‘tive to alfalfa, grazing lands, hay meadows, 
and root crops. A stand of alfalfa is often entirely ruined 
through the cutting off of the main branches of the root sys- 
tem. The quantity of hay that can be harvested is reduced 
both by this depletion of the stj^nd and through being buried 
by the great mounds of dirt which are thrown up by pocket 
gophers. These mounds also interfere seriously with the 
operation of the harvesting machinery. 

In addition to the direct damage caused by pocket gophers, 
their burrows frequently serve as an outlet for water from 
irrigation ditches. The flow of water through these small 
openings enlarges them, and breaks occur that result in 
serious loss of water and the flooding and destruction of 
crops. Such washouts also entail large expenditures in re- 
pairs. Burrows distributed over the irrigated areas also 
admit water when irrigation is in progress, frequently result- 
ing in the washing of deep gullies on sloping land and also 
interfering seriously with the proper distribution of the 
available water supply. A striking instance of the breaking 
of a canal bank, due to a pocket-gopher burrow, occurred in 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Canal Co. project of Canyon 
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County, Idaho, in May, 1919. The canal is 26 miles long and 
draws 18.000 inches of water, which is used in supplying 
about 30,000 acres of land. To repair this break cost the com- 
pany $5,000, and during the interval before repairs could be 
completed drought caused a loss of 25 per cent of the hay 
crop, for the growth of which the irrigation water was in- 
tended. Important campaigns are now in progress in irri- 
gated sections with a view to overcoming such losses. 



miom 

A Costly Pocket-Gopher Burrow. 


Break in bank of irrigation canal caused by pocket gopher. Besides a bill of 
$5,000 for repairs, 25 per cent of the hay crop on 30,000 acres was lost, 
owing to lack of water, occasioned by the bieak, at a ciitical time during the 
growing period. 

Getting Jack Rabbits With Poison and Drives. 

Where jack rabbits are abundant they are responsible for 
heavy losses of farm crops and range grasses. Many in- 
stances have occurred where entire fields of gram were cut 
down and absolutely destroyed by these animals, and farmers 
stated that it would be necessary to abandon their farms un- 
less the ravages could be stopped. During the summer jack 
rabbits frequently gather in great numbers in grain and al- 
falfa fields. Under such conditions they may completely 
devastate great areas of growing grain or eat out the crowns 
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of the young alfalfa, thus ]3reventing its proper growth. 
During the winter season they congregate about stacks of 
hay and grain, feeding upon supplies intended for the sub- 
sistence of live stock. Their inroads are so serious that a 
stack is frequently entirely undermined, topples over, and 
becomes practically a complete loss. They oftentimes seri- 



Poison and Drives Get Results Against Jack Rabbits 

Farmers and stockmen, tired of seeing growing crops and stacked hay de- 
stroyed by jack rabbits, apixjaled to their Government for assistance The 
systematic distribution of poiso>n and the conduct of organized diives have 
accounted foi many thousands of jack rabbits and have afforded practically 
complete protection from their depredations in localities where the work was 
undertaken 

ousiy interfere witli the introduction of new and profitable 
crops, as in the case of lettuce and long-staple cotton in Ari- 
zona, and peanuts in Oklahoma, andj by gnawing the bark 
from the trees, seriously damage orchards. 

In Arizona, Idaho, Kevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton, campaigns for the control of jack rabbits, organized 
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on a considerable scale, were conducted under the leadership 
of Biological Survey field representatives in cooperation 
with local agencies. The animals were destroyed through 
the use of poison and also by driving them between con- 
verging fences into inclosures where they were killed. In 
Idaho a total of 40,000 rabbits were killed in Minidoka 
County; and an average of 400 rabbits for each ounce of 
strychnine used was reported in Lincoln County. Two 
farmers in Gooding County reported killing 1,000 jack rab- 
bits witli each ounce of strychnine. The organized drive 
also accounted for great numbers. Seven drives conducted 
in Bingham County, Idaho, netted 15,728 rabbits. Other 
notable kills through county drives in the State were 5,500 
rabbits in Gooding County, 17,800 in Jerome, 20,000 in Lin- 
coln, and 19,000 in Minidoka. One drive in Washington 
.County resulted in killing 10,000 animals. 

Practically complete protection of crops was effected dur- 
ing the season of 1920, according to reports received from 


Damage to Orchards by liodents. 

Hoots of 01 chard tiees aic cut off and trees killed by pocket gopheis and p>ine 
mice; the bark is gnawed from the trunk by jack rabbits, cottontails, and 
meadow mice; and nuts and fruits are frequently eaten and destroyed by 
ground squirrels, two of which are here pictured, poisoned at their burrow at 
the root of an orchard tree. 
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farmers in localities where these campaigns were conducted. 
Owing to the high price prevailing for skins, a large num- 
ber from the killed animals were cured and marketed. In 
many instances the carcasses of rabbits killed in drives w^ere 
also collected and shipped to city markets to be disposed of 
for human consumption. In other cases they were utilized 
as feed for poultry and swine. 



BI6I7M 

Some “ Good ” Hats ±iom a City Market 


Eats aie notorious destioyeis of food products m all stages, fiom the plant- 
ing of the fields to harvest, storage, oi use on the farm, in transit to maiket, 
at terminal elevators, mills, and warehouses, at the distiihuting points, and in 
the pantry of the ultimate puichasci They not only destroy but contaminate 
and pollute food products with filth and disease-pioducing organisms The rat 
has been designated as “ the most destructive animal in the world "" and it 
fully 'deserves this invidious distinction It has no redeeming trails to com- 
pensate for its disgusting depredations. Staivation, poison, trap, and exclu- 
sion should be its portion every wheie 


Thirty Thousand Rat Tails. 

The Biologic£^l Survey has developed effective, practical, 
and economical measures for the control of house rats and 
mice, introduced pests which annually dCvStroy $200,000,000 
worth of crops and stored products in the United States. 
This sum does not take into account the large amounts ex- 
pended in efforts to combat them. Recommended methods of 
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operating against these pests are by means of poisoning and 
trapping and the rat-proof construction of buildings. An 
extended educational campaign has been conducted during 
the past four years in order to acquaint the public with the 
serious drain on the Nation’s food resources through depre- 
dations of house rats. Demonstrations have been given of 
methods of poisoning and trapping the animals, and plans 
for community organization against them have been pre- 
sented and put into operation at many points. As a result, 
many State officials, municipal organizations, and public- 
spirited citizens have taken up the work of organizing cam- 
paigns, and great numbers of the rodents have been de- 
stroyed. A campaign recently waged against rats in a small 
town in \ irginia resulted in 30.000 tails being turned in as 
evidence of its success. Substantial pro-gress has also been * 
made throughout the country in rat-proofing existing build- 
ings where food and feed products are stored and in intro- 
ducing rat-proof features into buildings now being planned 
and constructed. The enormous movement required for an 
effective fight against these pests, which are both a source of 
economic loss and a menace to health, appears to be grad- 
ually taking shape and steadily but surely getting under way. 

Financial Support. 

The most convincing evidence that campaigns against 
rodent pests are getting the desired results lies in the fact 
that when the Biological Survey began the work no funds 
were being supplied by the States to help, except for an ap- 
propriation of $3,600 in North Dakota. During the fiscal 
year 1920 funds expended hy^ cooperating State and county 
organizations and by individuals amounted to $849,000. 
Present prospects indicate that this will be materially in- 
creased from year to year, and the operations are being 
pressed with unabated vigor and enthusiasm. Most of the 
States where campaigns are in progress have already en- 
acted legislation making provision for financing and organ- 
izing the work in cooperation with the Biological Survey. 
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By Samuel T. Daxv, 


Forest Economist, Forest fi<'n ice 

B ig business is not in the habit of opening* its pocket- 
book to demonstrate its appreciation of Government 
activities. The exception that proves the rule occurred at 
Madison, Wis , in July, 1920, when lumbermen, timber manu- 
facturers, and wood users generally assembled from near 
and far to celebrate 10 years of service by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, established in 1910 by the F orest Service in 
cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. For the first 
time in history a group of industries, on their own initiative 
and at their own expense, arranged an elaborate meeting for 
the sole purpose of indorsing the scientific work of a Gov- 
ernment institution. Why? Because of the service that 
institution is rendering through investigations aimed at 
making the most of our wood supply. 

The End of the Trail. 

General recognition of the need for such investigations is 
very recent. Thirty, twenty, even ten, years ago they would 
have been scoffed at in many, perhaps most, parts of the very 
industries now urging their expansion. So long as our tim- 
ber supplies wex^e regarded as inexhaustible, interest in their 
most efficient utilization was decidedly feeble. It is not 
human nature to make the most of the things we have in 
abundance. “Easy come, easy go,” is true alike of indi- 
viduals and of nations. 

Prophets of a day of reckoning have been crying in the 
wilderness for many years. To-day the increased prices and 
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growing scarcity of forest products resulting from the steady 
depletion of one forest region after another are driving home 
their message. The pinch on our pocketbooks is at last 
beginning to convince even those not versed in higher 
mathematics that it is a physical impossibility to continue 
indefinitely removing from the forest three or four times 
the material grown. Year after year we have cut, burned. 



and otherwise destroyed our forests without providing for 
their replacement, until at last the end of the trail through 
the virgin forests is in sight. 


Two Ways Out. 

There are two ways, and only two, in which we can con- 
tinue to meet our wood requirements. One of these is to 
grow more wood; the other is to use more effectively what 
we have. We must see that our remaining 137,000,000 acres 
of virgin forests are cut in such a way as to maintain the 
productivity of the land, and that our 81,000,000 acres of 
'wholty idle and 235,000,000 acres of partially idle forest 
lands are put to work. At the same time we must see that 
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Putting 7T ood Waste to Work. 

more than a third or a fourth of the 24 liillion mhic feet of 
Mood removed from the forest each year is actually put to 
some beneficial use. ^ 

It IS a curious fact that until a comparatively few years 
ago almost no thoroughgoing study was made of a material 
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Through the Microscope. 

Studies of the stiueture and ideutifleation of vailous kinds of woods and 

“Clpiont decay conslUute an im- 
poitant pait of invc'Stigations in forest pioducts The panels In th<' hack- 
ground show how vaiious woods look whon magnified from "jO to 2*50 limes 
thoir natural size 
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that is so widely used and enters into our daily life in so 
many different waj^s as does wood. Highly paid chemists 
and engineers were employed to investigate steel, and con- 
crete, and oil, and rubber, and a hundred other products, but 
wood was apparently taken for granted. Yet wood, being 
more complex, more variable, and less efficiently utilized than 
any of these^ was actually in greater need of investigation. 
This need has always been recognized by the Forest Service, 
but not until the establishment of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory was it possible to undertake the work in an effective 
Since then the progress that has been made consti- 
tutes a fascinating story of achievement in a hitherto almost 
unexplored field. 


New Woods for Old. 

Ten years ago, when John Jones wanted anything made 
of wood, from an ax handle to a barn, he went on the 
general principle that what was good enough for his grand- 
father was good enough for him. As a result several mil- 
lion John Joneses, including architects, builders, vehicle 
manufactui'ers, and other wood users, wasted an amazing 
amount of j)erfectly good material that might have been 
saved by the equally effective use of less valuable species, 
lower grades, or smaller sizes. Perhaps this did not matter 
much so long as high-class material was abundant. More- 
over, if any unusually farsighted member of the Jones family 
had wanted to practice thrift he would have had difficulty in 
doing so, since adequate information as to the properties of 
the various woods was decidedly lacking. 

To-day the tables are turned. The better woods are now 
so scarce and so high priced that if John Jones continues to 
use them as indiscriminately as in the past he is likely some 
fine morning to find himself bankrupt, while his neighbor, 
Bill Smith, is prospering. The difference is that Smith has 
had the good sense to make use of the information now avail- 
able as a result of over half a million tests on 149 kinds of 
native woods. These make it possible to substitute knowledge 
for guesswork in utilizing wood for the thousand purposes in 
which its strength, elasticity, toughness, and other mechani- 
cal properties play an important part. 
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Putting Wood Waste to WotL\ 

In the building trades alone, grading rules based on the 
discovery that the strength of southern j^ellow pine and 
Douglas fir varies directly with the relative amounts of 
springwood and summerwood now make it possible to secure 
the same strength as before from structural timbers with 
the use of about 20 per cent less material. If universally 
used, these rules would bring about an annual saving of 
approximately $40,000,000, of which it is estimated that 
some $4,000,000 is now saved each year. An additional 
saving of perhaps $2,000,000 is being effected by the substi- 
tution for more valuable species of cheaper woods, the suit- 
abilit}’' of which has been demonstrated by mechanical tests. 

Millions of feet of hickory, the standard wood for handles 
and spokes, have been wasted because of the general belief 
that the red heartwood was inferior in quality to the white 
sapwood. Exhaustive tests proved that this prejudice is un- 
founded and that weight for weight sound heartwood is fully 
as strong and tough as the sapwood This discovery not 
only increased materially the available supply of hickory, but 
converted the large amounts of heartwood formerly wasted 
in the woods and at the mill from a liability into an asset. 
Verily, the trash of one generation is the treasure of th^ next. 

Speeding Up Nature. 

Equally astonishing results have been obtained in the 
artificial seasoning of timber. Dame Nature’s method of 
removing water from wood by air drying is slow, wasteful, 
and expensive. Previous generations, to be sure, have had 
to put up with it, but in these days when subways, airplanes, 
and wireless are abolishing time and distance no one can 
afford to wait several years for a piece of dry wood. So 
man has speeded up nature by the use of dry kilns. These 
have now been perfected to the point where some 35 of the 
more important woods in common use, such as Douglas fir, 
southern yellow pine, spruce, gum, and oak, can be dried 
in much less time and with greatly reduced losses. Already 
the new methods are saving some $5,000,000 a year, with the 
prospect of a very much wider future usefulness. Here is 
a field where haste, properly directed, does not mean waste. 

During the war certain woods, such as spruce for airplane 
wing beams, walnut for gunstocks and airplane propellers. 
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A, Propellors in 
the flaking. 


C Uncle 
Sam Speed- 
ing Up 
Nature. 


B. Gluing Up 
Plywood. 


A, An plane propellers are made by gluing together several boards and then 
carving out the propeller by hand Many studies have been made to determine 
the most satisfactory kinds of wood to use, proper manufacturing conditions, 
and methods of rendering the finished product waterproof- 

B. Mechanical glue spreader of the type commonly used at the Naval aircraft 
factories in the manufacture of plywood wing ribs and other airplane parts 

O. Prior to the war from one to two years of air drying was regarded as nec- 
essaiy for the production of satisfactory spruce and Douglas fii stock for wing 
beams. Investigations by the Forest Products Laboratory proved that equally 
good stock could be produced in a specially devised dry kiln in (from 20 to 40 
days. Tins is the first load of Douglas fir wing beams coming from a battery 
of 24 such kilns erected by the Spruce Production Division of the Army at 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash. At the time of the armistice these kilns were 
turning out 40,000 board feet a day of high-giade stock for the United States 
and its allies. 
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Putting Wood Waste to Work. 

and oak for heavy vehicles and artillery wheels, were indis- 
pensable in supplying the boys in France and on the high 
seas with the munitions of war. Air-dried stocks of these 
woods were not to be had. Improved methods of kiln dry- 
ing, therefore, had to be devised and put into operation if 
the Army and Navy were not to be seriously crippled. So 



Pickling Posts 


The amount of wood destroyed each year is approximately equal to the loss 
from forest fires. This decay, much of which takes place m the 900,000,000 
posts used on farms and elsewhere thx'oughout the country, is to a large extent 
preventable by the use of preservative treatment. Could such treatment be 
applied to all wood used under conditions where it is subleet to decay, it is 
estimated that the annual saving would amount to some 0,000,000,000 hoard 
feet, or nearly a fifth of the total lumber cut 

successfully was this done that in the case of spruce and 
Douglas fir, for which one or two years of air drying had 
previously been regarded as necessary, satisfactory stock for 
airplane wing beams was produced in from 20 to 40 days 
in Irilns devised by the Forest Products Laboratory. At the 
time of the armistice a battery of 24 such kilns at the Gov- 
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ernment cut-up plant at A^^ancouver Barraoks, AYasli., was 
turning out daily 40,000 board feet of high-grade stock. In 
speaking of the results secured, the officer in command of 
the plant said, This material is perfect in appearance and 


A, nougher Than A Stevedore 



This revolving drum was devised by the Forest Products Laboratory to 
test the strength and genoial suitability of boxes and ciates for the shipment 
of such materials as canned goods, fresh fruits and vegetables, clothing, 

munitions of war, and 
manufactured products of 
all sorts Hazards and 
guides are so arranged 
on the inside faces that 
as the drum revolves the 
boxes are subjected to 
the same kind of hard 
knocks and drops that 
they would receive in 
actual transportation and 
other rough handling. 


B Building Better 
Boxes, 

These two boxes, 
used for the shipment 
of six-inch trench 
mortar shells, have 
been subjected to the 
same number of tum- 
bles m the box test- 
ing machine. The 
box at the right is a 
redesign by the 
Forest Products Lab- 
oratory of the one 
at the left It not 


only withstands more satisfactorily an equal amount of rough handling, but 
saves from 15 to 21 per cent in shipping space and 32 per cent in lumber 
required, and is much easier to pack and unpack. 
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the strength tests made by oiir technical department show 
that the kiln-dried lumber retains its full strength as com- 
pared to the strength of the most carefully air-seasoned stock. 
The drying is so successful that we have had no cullage 
at all,” 

Kiln drying of walnut for gunstocks and airplane pro- 
pellers in some cases reduced the loss of material from GO to 2 
per cent, and in others shortened the time required by 
approximately one-third. Incidentally, the efficiency of air- 
plane propellers, one of the chief defects of which was their 
tendency to change sha^De as a result of absorbing moisture, 
was greatly increased by devising an aluminum-leaf coating 
which was practically 100 per cent waterproof. Three-inch 
green oak for heavy wagons and artillery wheels, which the 
War Department had previously insisted must be air dried 
for at least two years, was successfully conditioned in 90 to 
100 days. Moreover, better stock was secured wuth noticeably 
less waste. Thus three large plants using the Forest Service 
system had negligible losses as compared with those in plants 
using other methods, where the losses ranged from 10 to 100 
per cent. 

Defying Decay. 

Wood-destroying fungi are less spectacular than forest 
fires but none the less deadly. How many realize that the 
drain upon the forests caused by the necessity of replacing 
decayed railroad ties, mine timbers, poles, posts, piling, 
bridge timbers, and other material used under exposed con- 
ditions equals the loss due to fires? The remedy is to defy 
the decay-producing organisms by treating the wood with 
creosote, zinc chloride, sodium fluoride, or other good pre- 
servative. 

A single example will indicate the possibilities in this 
direction. The average life of an untreated railroad tie is 
about 7| years; of a properly treated tie approximately 15 
years. If all of the 85,000,000 railroad ties at present un- 
treated were treated, an annual saving of 1| billion board feet 
would be effected. Could similar treatment be extended to 
all wood used under conditions where it is subject to decay, 
the annual saving would rise to some 6 billion board feet, or 
nearly a fifth of the total lumber cut. 





Putting Wood W ante to Work. 


A. When Will It Break’ 

The strength and elasticity of different kinds of wood under 
continuously applied loads are detci mined by static bending 
tests. The variation between species is illustrated by the fact 
that small, clear pieces of air-dry white pine vnll bear a maximum 
load of only 9,600 pounds per squaie inch as against 10,700 
pounds for longleaf pine. Similar pieces of mockeinut hickory 
are so elastic that they will recover their foi-m immediately upon 
the removal of a load of 13,500 pounds per square inch, while 
basswood will not do so beyond a maximum load of 7,300 pounds 

B, Eliminating Guesswork. 

During the war methods weie developed whereby the strength 
of airplane struts could be determined by actual tests It was 
found that the maximum load could bo applied without injury 
to the strut, which would lesume its shape immediately upon 
removal of the pressure. Many struts tested in this way sup- 
ported a load of from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds, with a deflection 
of from one to two inches at the center. 

C, Smokeless Powder from Wood. 

The suitability of wood pulp for the pioduction of nitrocellu- 
lose has been conclusively demonstrated All of these samples 
except the 16-inch naval-giin powder wcie made from wood pulp 
which met satisfactorily all the chemical tests for purity and 
stability. 

D. The Latest in Shoe Lasts. 

Shoe lasts built up by the gluing together of several thin 
laminations promise to replace lazgely those turned from solid 
blocks of wood. It ordinarily requires about two years to air- 
season the solid blocks. The laminated lasts made from one- 
inch waste stock are easily dried and have given excellent service 
under the most trying conditions. Satisfactory results have also 
been obtained from built-up articles such as bowling pins and 
wagon axles, bolsters, hubs, and poles 
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^¥hile it would be Utopian to expect human nature to 
attain such perfection, it is not unreasonable to look forward 
to a sufficiently wide use of preservative processes to save 
several billion board feet of timber a year. This is^ particu- 
larly true because further investigations are leading both 
to greater efficiency and to decreased cost of treatment. 
Thus it is estimated that recent decreases in cost of treatment 
resulting from improved pi’ocesses have effected an annual 
saving of $625,000 on the very small proportion of material 
now treated. 

Consider the Humble Box. 

In the construction of various products made of wood we 
are unbelievably wasteful and inefficient. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the toll exacted by so commonplace and apparently 
simple an article as the humble box. About 15 per cent of 
the annual lumber cut of the country now goes into the mak- 
ing of boxes and crates, the vast majority of which are un- 
satisfactory in shaj)e, size, strength, or some other important 
respect. The net result is a formidable waste of material 
and an appalling loss due to breakage. It is difficult to esti- 
mate what this loss means to the farmers and manufacturers 
of the country, practically all of whose products are shipped 
in wooden (or fiber, which is derived from wood) containers 
of one sort or another. We do know, however, that in 1919 
the railroads paid over $100,000,000 for goods lost and 
damaged in shipment as a result of faulty containers, and 
that these constituted but a small part of the total loss. 

Tests of thousands of containers made with a revolving 
drum devised by the Forest Products Laboratory have made 
possible improved designs which increase strength, decrease 
cost, or save shipping space. One of the interesting results 
has been to dispel the erroneous impression that some kinds 
of wood are so superior to all others for making serviceable 
boxes that their exclusive use should be specified. In point 
of fact the kind of wood is less important than the method 
of nailing; so much so, indeed, that the poorest species when 
properly nailed is superior to the best species when im- 
properly nailed. An excellent illustration of the importance 
of nailing is afforded by tests of apple boxes made of western 
yellow pine, in which an increase in the number of nails per 
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nailing edge from 4 to 6 almost doubled the amount of rough 
handling the boxes would stand before failure occurred in 
the tops and bottoms. 

During the war specifications prepared largely by the 
Laboratory and adopted by the War Department made pos- 
sible the use of some 40 kinds of wood in place of white pine 
alone, permitted thinner material, allowed greater latitude 
in design and construction, saved from 10 to 40 per cent in 
cargo space, and reduced losses in certain containers on their 
arrival in France by 85 per cent. The adoption of improved 
specifications by several large associations has saved at least 
a million dollars annually. One association alone which uses 
150,000,000 boxes a year for canned goods reports that 60 per 
cent of its boxes can now be made more efficiently with less 
lumbeI^ At a saving of approximately 1 cent a box this 
means an annual saving of $900,000 in addition to the de- 
creased amount of lumber necessary. 

Here is the statement from a company using about 200,000 
boxes a year, which translates Franklin’s old couplet — 

A penny saved is twopence dear; 

A pin a day’s a groat a year — 

into modern industrial prose: “There would be a saving 
on nails by using 4d. slims instead of 4d. regular of about 
$350 ; there would be also be a saving of 1 pound per box in 
weight on which we would have to pay the freight as we 
shipped out our goods, which would make another indirect 
saving of about $400. * * * It is safe to say that we 

can save approximately $3,000 on account of adopting the 
box as recommended.” 

‘‘ Think Naught a Trifle.’’ 

Striking examples of poor utilization are also afforded 
by the group of industries using small-dimension stock, such 
as those manufacturing handles, spokes, chairs, furniture, 
toys, and agricultural implements. There is probably not 
one of these in which at least an equally good product could 
not be produced with from 10 to 50 per cent less material. A 
manufacturer of hickory handles has stated that it sometimes 
requires 2 tons of lumber to produce 400 pounds of handles. 
Since only a third of the tree gets into the form of lumber, 
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this means that barely more t^an 3 per cent of the material 
in the tree is actually utilized in the finished product. In 
the furniture industry from 40 to 60 per cent of the raw 
lumber is frequently wasted. 

These wastes are largely due to the present practice of 
cutting small-dimension stock from lumber rather than di- 
rect from the log, and to the fact that sizes are not stand- 
ardized. Closer utilization of the material now used and an 
interchange of material between the various industries would 
result in a tremendous saving. Some optimists have esti- 
mated that all requirements for small-dimension stock could 
be met from timber now wasted. This would mean an an- 
nual saving of some 5 or 6 billion board feet and a corre- 
spondingly reduced drain upon the forests. Such a pros- 
pect tempts one to paraphrase the words of the poet : 

Think naught a trifle, though it small appear; 

What once was waste now maketh proht clear. 

Using all but the Knot Hole. 

A golden opportunity for the utilization of what is now 
classed as low-grade and waste material is offered by “ built- 
up ” construction. This consists merely in gluing or other- 
wise fastening together a number of small pieces of wood in 
such a way as to build up an article ordinarily made of a 
single piece of solid wood. Thus there are now under test 
shoe lasts, hat blocks, bowling pins, baseball bats, wagon 
bolsters, wheel hubs, and other wooden products that have 
been put together in just this way. The new process not only 
uses less wood but actually permits the salvaging of material 
now consigned to the scrap heap. Furthermore, there is no 
apparent reason why the same principle should not be ex- 
tended to the building up of larger materials, such as 
structural timbers. 

Here is a possible means of stopping in large part the big- 
gest leak in the entire field of wood utilization. Of the wood 
in the forest some 25 per cent is now lost in the woods, 40 
per cent at the mill, 5 per cent in seasoning, and from 5 to 
10 per cent in converting the raw lumber into the finished 
product. Moreover, the replacement of our magnificent vir- 
gin forests by small-sized, poorly formed, often defective, 
second-growth trees is making it increasingly difficult to 
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secnre high-grade material. , The problem is to find some 
way of utilizing the 75 per cent now wasted and of making 
the low-grade material from our inferior second-growth for- 
ests do the work for which high-grade material has hereto- 
fore been regarded as indispensable. Built-up construction, 
by making possible the use of odds and ends cut from low- 
grade lumber, slabs, edgings, and other material now wasted, 
may furnish the answer. 



Genesis of an Artillery Wheel. 

The rims for artillery whet'ls are made by bending heavy planks, usually 
of oak or hickory, after steaming to soften the wood, to a semiciicular shape. 
After bending therc^ is a difference of nearly a foot between the inside and 
outside semicircumference of a plank 3| inches thick used for a 5C-mch artil- 
lery wheel rim, which indicates the strain on the wood. During the war im- 
proved methods of bending were developed whereby the loss of material, which 
in many cases had run as high as 50 per cent or more, was considerably 
reduced. 

One of the striking things about built-up products is that 
if properly made they are not only fully as serviceable as 
similar articles made of solid wood, but that the glued joints 
are ordinarily stronger than the wood itself. Their chief 
weakness lies in the fact that when they are subjected to 
constant immersion in water or to alternate drying and wet- 
ting, they must be made of waterproof glue, a thing that 
does not yet exist. During the war marked progress was 
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made in tlie improvement of glues and in the manufacture 
of water-resistant plywood, as a result of which the War 
Department was able to save $6,000,000 in the purchase of 
this material. But the ideal glue is still to be found; and 
so it happens, curiously enough, that in perfecting built-up, or 
“ layer cake,” construction the investigation which just now 
seems most essential does not have to do with the wood itself, 
but with the material by which the different pieces of wood 
are held together. 

When is Wood not Wood? 

All who read the daily paper will think immediately of 
one answer. But there are many others. For wood is a 
complex chemical substance from which a host of o-ther 
chemical products can be obtained. The more we know 
about it the more nearly Ihmtless seem the possibilities in 
this direction. Already products derived from wood are 
being used in the manufacture of such important and widely 
diversified articles as news and writing paper, linoleum, 
artificial silk, gunpowder, paints, varnishes, soaps, inks, 
celluloid, sausage casings, acetylene, chloroform, and iodo- 
form. The time may indeed come when wood will be less 
sought as such than as a source of various chemical deriva- 
tives. 

Where Our Paper Comes From. 

At present the most conspicuous of these derivatives is 
paper, 90 per cent of which is manufactured from wood. 
The paper industry employs 110,000 persons, has an annual 
output valued at $850,000,000, and consumes each year some 
6,000,000 cords of wood, the product of more than a million 
acres of forest. Over 60 per cent of this is spruce and the 
great bulk of the remainder hemlock, balsam, and poplar. 
Nearly all of the wood pulp thus comes from four kinds of 
wood, and chiefly one., with a corresponding drain upon the 
forests of these species. 

Tests on the suitability of some 50 species of American 
woods for the production of chemical pulp and of some 25 
species for mechanical pulp have shown to what other woods 
we can turn as the supply of those now in use gradually be- 
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comes exhausted. In fact, the practicability of substitution 
has already been demonstrated by actually printing news- 
papers on stock made of some of the more promising species. 
Improved methods for the cooking of chemical pulp have 
also been devised which have resulted in a reduction of SO 
per cent in the steam used in cooking and made it easier to 
recover the soda used in the process. New methods have 
been devised for producing ground wood pulj) with a i*educ- 
tion of 16 per cent in the manufacturing waste. 

In the wrapping-paper field, methods for utilizing the 
southern yellow pines, hitherto regarded as unsuitable for 
the commercial production of paper pulp, have been de- 
veloped and the industry established. What this means in 
the way of increased production is indicated by the fact that 
one of the largest lumber companies in the South is now turn- 
ing its woods and mill waste into paper pulp at the rate of 
some 60 tons per day. During the past year marked prog- 
ress has been made in working out methods to enable the use 
of the southern pines, such as shortleaf, in mixture with 
hardwoods, such as red gum, for the production of book 
paper, and one large manufacturer of book paper is taking 
steps to introduce the methods in his mill. 

All of this work has tended in the direction of forest con- 
servation by opening up new sources of supply, introducing 
more efiicient methods of manufacture, and developing a 
market for material previously wasted. Studies are under 
way looking toward a further saving of material with an 
estimated value of $16,000,000 now lost through the decay 
of pulp wood and wood pulp while in storage. Another 
means of decreasing the drain upon the forests for wood 
pulp lies in the utilization for paper pulp of hull fiber and 
second-cut cotton linters. It has been demonstrated that 
these products, which were previously of little value and of 
which some 200,000 tons a year are available, can be made 
into high-grade paper. Several large jilants for the utiliza- 
tion of this material have been established with a potential 
daily production of 300 tons, having a sale value of 
$15,000,000. ' 
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Wood Alcohol Valuable — But not as a Beverage. 

Wood alcohol is a chemical wood product which is not to 
be scoffed at in spite of the fact that it will not pass muster 
as a beverage. It is in fact indispensable in various chemi- 
cal industries, and has so far been produced only by the 
destructive distillation of wood. A companion product of 
the distillation is acetate of lime, from which are derived 
acetic acid, acetone, acetic ether, and other substances used 
extensively in numerous chemical manufactures. The resi- 
due from the distillation consists of charcoal, which is valu- 
able not only as a fuel but in the smelting of iron, tin, and 
copper, in the manufacture of gunpowder, as an insulating 
material, as a clarifier in sugar refineries, and for other pur- 
poses. From the standpoint of our wood supply these prod- 
ucts are important not only because of their intrinsic value 
but because they afford a profitable means of utilizing low- 
grade and waste material, such as small and crooked trees, 
limb wood, and slabs. 

For many years birch, beech, and maple have been the 
standard species for hardwood distillation, and have often 
been regarded as the only ones suitable for the purpose. In- 
vestigations have proved that this is not true and that many 
other hardwoods, such as oak, gum, elm, ash, and hickory, 
can be successfully used. Moreover, the crude methods of 
distillation previously in use have been greatly improved. 
For example, by controlling the temperature in the distilla- 
tion process it proved possible to increase the yield of wood 
alcohol and acetate of lime by from 10 to 15 per cent without 
extending the time of distillation and with a decrease in the 
amount of fuel required. The importance of this discovery, 
which means an annual saving of $400,000, was keenly felt 
during the war, when acetone, one of the materials in urgent 
demand for military purposes, was almost impossible to 
secure in sufficient quantity. More recently increased yields 
of wood alcohol running as high as 50 per cent have been 
obtained by the simple device of adding a cheap chemical, 
such as sodium carbonate, to the wood, in the form of chips 
or sawdust briquettes, prior to its distillation. 

Quite different products are obtained in the distillation of 
resinous woods, particularly longleaf pine, depending on the 
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methods used. The destmctive distillation process gives 
wood turpentine, tar oils, tar pitch, and charcoal, while the 
extraction or solvent process gives wood turpentine, pine oil, 
and resin. Stumps and lightwood ” are the materials 
which have been largely used by these processes, since only 
very resinous wood is suitable. Through standardization 
and refinement, both of the process and its products, assist- 
ance has been given to the industry, which uses waste wood 
as a raw material. 

Keeping Up Our Spirits — of Turpentine. 

The naval-stores indiistr}^, the annual products of which 
still exceed $40,000,000 in value and constitute approximately 
80 per cent of the total world production, is commonly re- 
garded as a dying industry in the United States. Its life 
can be saved only by perpetuating the forests, but it can be 
prolonged by devising methods of tapping which will give 
larger yields with less injury to the tree. A marked ad- 
vance in this direction, with an annual saving of $4,000,000, 
came when investigations led to the substitution of the 
modern cup and gutter system for the old box system. Under 
the new system 20 per cent more gum can be obtained, the 
deterioration of the timber is much less, and the danger 
from fire is greatly decreased. More recent investigations 
are proving the possibility of further modifying present 
methods so as to prolong the life of the trees, thus giving 
still larger total yields both of naval stores and of lumber. 

Feeding Cattle on Sawdust 

Everyone has heard of the farmer who fed bis cow on 
sawdust and had just about concluded that the experiment 
was a success when the cow died. To-day that selfsame 
farmer might repeat the experiment with less fatal results. 
Only in place of the common sawmiU variety of sawdust, 
which still is and probably always will be highly indigestible, 
he would use what the chemists call hydrolyzed ” sawdust. 
By this they mean sawdust that has been cooked with a weak 
acid in such a way as to convert a part of its cellulose into 
sugar. Although this sugar is not sweet like cane or beet 
sugar, it has good nutritive properties which would ap- 
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parently iiiake possible its substitution in part, at least, for 
other carbohydrate foods. Here are the ingredients neces- 
sary for preparing the new feed : Sawdust, dilute sulphuric 
acid, hot water, and lime. 

Mis the sawdust and acid. Cook for 15 to 20 minutes 
under a steam pressure of 115 pounds per square inch. Ex- 
trad the sugars now contained in the solution by washing 



Sawdust for Stock Feed. 

When sawdust is cooked with weak sulphuric acid, part ot the cellulose in 
the wo‘od is turned into sugar. By boiling this sugar solution down to a thick 
molasses and mixing it with the dried residue, a bran-like product is obtained 
which gives promise of having considerable value as a stock feed. In some 
preliminary feeding experiments in which it was substituted in part for 
barley, the cattle not only maintained their pioduction of milk and butter fat 
but gained slightly in weight. 

With hot water. Neutralize the sulphuric acid with lime 
and filter or allow to settle. Evaporate the sugar solution 
under reduced pressure to a thick molasses. Partially dry 
the sawdust residue. Add the molasses, stir thoroughly, 
and dry the mixture to a moisture content of not more than 
12 per cent. 
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We Mu«t {Stop Wasting Two-Thirds of Our Wood. 

One of the Leaks (above) • Only 80 per cent of the wood in a toiest is at 
present converted into lumber. Some 25 per cent of the remainder consists of 
woods waste in the form of small and defective trees, tops, limbs, and stumps. 
Small dimension stock, built-up construction, and wood distillation offer pos- 
sible uses for a considerable part of this 

Potential Alcohol (below) : Fuel for running our automobiles may soon 
come in large part from mill waste such as this From 20 to 25 g^allons of 
ethyl, or “ grain,” alcohol can be obtained from a ton of dry coniferous wood 
by treating it with dilute sulphuric acid and then fermenting the lesulting 
sugar solution It is estimated that some 300,000,000 gallons of alcohol a 
year could be produced from mateiial now wasted at the mill 
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When white-pine sawdust is treated in this way the sugars 
in the final product average from 14 to 18 per cent of the 
dry wood, and this proiiortion can probably be increased. 
Similar results can doubtless be obtained from any of the 
nonresinous and perhaps some of the more resinous conifer- 
ous woods, but hardwoods give much smaller yields of sugar. 
The hydrolyzed sawdust, which somewhat resembles bran 
in general appearance, may not sound particularly appetiz- 
ing to human beings, but is apparently eaten with relish by 
cattle. Moreover, when substituted in part for barley at 
the rate of 2 pounds of hydrolyzed sawdust to 1 pound of 
barley, it seems to agree with them. In some preliminary 
feeding experiments in which, in addition to alfalfa hay 
and corn silage, the cattle were given a concentrate mixture 
consisting of about 25 parts of hydrolyzed sawdust, 30 parts 
of barley, 30 parts of wheat bran, and 15 parts of linseed 
meal, they not only maintained their production of milk and 
butter fat, but gained slightly in weight. 

Considerable further investigation is necessary before hy- 
drolyzed sawdust can be placed on the market as one of 
the standard stock feeds. Enough has already been done, 
however, to indicate the possibilities in this direction. Saw- 
dust, which now claims 13 per cent of the wood in the log, 
has long been regarded as one of the most hopeless of our 
wood wastes. Just think' what it would mean, particularly 
in regions such as the Pacific Northwest, where carbohy- 
drate feeds are scarce and sawdust abundant, to be able to 
convert it into beef ! 

Wood Waste for Motor Fuels. 

Perhaps a still more promising outlet for sawdust and 
other forms of mill waste lies in converting them into ethyl, 
or grain,” alcohol. The process for doing this resembles 
closely that for manufacturing hydrolyzed sawdust up to 
the point where the sugar solution is boiled down to a mo- 
lasses. Here a new step intervenes, namely, the fermenta- 
tion of the sugars through the addition of yeast, the growth 
of which has been started in molasses. After the fermenta- 
tion is complete the alcohol is separated from the rest of 
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the solution by distillation. From 20 to 215 gallons of 95 
per cent alcohol can be obtained from a ton of dry coniferous 
woodj such as Douglas fir or southern yellow pine. This 
is more than can be obtained from a ton of sugar cane con- 
taining 75 per cent juice of which 14 per cent is fermentable. 
As in the case of hydrolyzed sawdust, the yield from hard- 
woods is much less, but may perhaps be increased as a result 
of further investigations. 

No great stretch of the imagination is required to look 
forward to the day when ethyl alcohol derived from wood 
will be one of our important motor fuels. Already, as the 
supply of gasoline is becoming more restricted, alcohol, 
which is a more efficient fuel, is beginning to be used in 
sniall proportions as a substitute. Present sources of sup- 
ply, of which cane and beet molasses are the most important, 
are utterly inadequate to Ineet the enormous prospective de- 
mand without turning to grains, potatoes, or other starch- 
containing materials commonly used as food. 

Wood offers a way out. Thus, it is estimated that from 
material now wasted at the mill some 300,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol could be produced annually. While this falls far 
short of the consumption of gasoline, it compares favorably 
with the amount available from the world’s present produc- 
tion of blackstrap molasses, and could be increased many 
times by utilizing small, inferior second-growth trees and 
low-grade material now used for other purposes. Indeed it 
is well within the realm of the possible that the time will 
come when one of the specific purposes for which trees are 
grown will be the production of alcohol. Who knows but 
that some day we shall i^ely upon successive crops of trees to 
act as the medium through which the sun’s energy is con- 
verted into power for running our automobiles? 

Dreams That Come True. 

The results that have been achieved in 10 short years of 
research in the field of forest products open the way to 
future achievements which require the imagination of a 
Jules Verne to do them justice. The $30,000,000 which 
wood-using industries are already saving each year through 
the partial application of information now available is in- 
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sigiiificaiit ill comparison with the possibilities. What has 
so far been accomplished in j)utting our wood waste to work 
and in bringing about the more effective utilization of ma- 
terial already used constitutes but a beginning. We have, 
however, gone far enough to vision dimly some of the infinite 
possibilities that lie ahead. We can be confident that what 
to-day is but a dream, to-morrow will be a reality. Scien- 
tific investigations in the field of forest jiroducts have already 
done much to promote forest conservation by pointing to 
ways and means of making one tree do the work of two. 
He would be a rash individual who would venture to 
prophesy hov’' much further they may go in helping us to 
make the most of our dwindling wood supply. 




By Bbnewt Keu^y, 

/;/ ChiDije Miukci MUk Investigation Sj Dairy Dlmsion, 
Bureau of Anvntal Industn/ 


U NCLE SAM is constantly on the alert to better his naval 
forces. This is manifested by bigger guns, better arma- 
ment, and improved personnel. The man behind the gun ” 
is a big factor; but bigger yet is the directing genius that 
plans and guides. OiRcers of the Navy must possess a super- 
lative degree of brain and brawn, courage, sineiT, and clear- 
headedness. Of course, young Americans destined for sucfi 
important duties are most carefully selected. They have to 
pass stringent mental tests and must be absolutely sound in 
wind and limb. So they go to the Naval Academy picked 
men from the city and the farm, the mountain and the plain. 

After all the trouble and expense of selecting and training 
these candidates it would be downright negligent of Uncle 
Sam to let them become undernourished or weakened in any 
way ; for a sick man is an inefficient man mentally as well as 
physically. It is not surprising, then, that specialists are con- 
stantly at work to determine the purity and efficiency of all 
that the young midshipmen put into their stomachs. 


Typhoid Fever — Then New Plans. 

Nearly 11 years ago, m the fall of 1910, an outbreak of 
typhoid fever occurred at the Naval Academy. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy appointed a medical board which, after 
careful investigation, reported that the infection came 
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through the milk supply. At that time the academy was 
using about 150 gallons of milk daily. The supply was 
irregular and came from scattered daii:ies. This outbreak, 
coming like a bolt from a clear sky, convinced Paymaster 
Samuel Bryan, who was then midshipmen’s storekeeper and 
commissary officer, that the only proper course was the erec- 
tion of a modern sanitary dairy, owned and operated by the 
academy. 

♦ Accordingly, every effort was made to obtain funds for the 
project, and by January, 1911, $25,000 had been set aside for 
the purpose, and work on the dairy was commenced. It 
took some stretching to make $26,000 purchase 100 cows and 
erect up-to-date cattle barns, feed barn, silos, milk house, etc., 
but it was done. 

The Navy did not waste any time. Paymaster Bryan 
called on the Dairy Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for help. Blue prints were prepared; land was sur- 
veyed ; and in October, 1911, only 10 months after work was 
begun, the cows were chewing their cuds in their new sani- 
tary homes and a stream of pure milk was flowing to the 
midshipmen’s “ mess.” 

It’s an old, familiar saying that great oaks from little 
acorns grow;” and it held true in the case of the Naval 
Academy dairy. From the beginning the success of this 
enterprise was assured ; but soon there was a fly in the oint- 
ment. The milk was so good that it would not supply the 
demand. Furthermore, the land occupied by the dairy was 
needed by the academy for other purposes; so, literally, the 
institution had to “ tear down its bams and build greater.” 

The New Naval Academy Dairy. 

Congress agreed to advance $255,000 for a larger plant. 
Several farms, aggregating 864 acres, were purchased at 
Gambrills, Md., about 12 miles from Annapolis on the 
trolley line connecting that city with Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. Work on the buildings began July 1, 1914, and 
the first milk was shipped from the new dairy on April 
1, 1915. 

At present the Naval Academy dairy is in full operation 
and has the appearance of a small village. Some of the 
old farm buildings were left on the back part of the farm, 
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X iG. 2 Cows aie Housed in Hollow-Tile Stables, with Concrete 
Floors and Plenty of Light and An. 
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Fig, 4. — ^Tlie Milk House is of Sanitary Construction. 
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Milh for Midshipmen. 

where dry cows and young stock are kept. On a high 
knoll near the car line stand the new buildings. 

The milking herd is housed in five 50-cow milldng barns, 
which are built of hollow tile, plastered inside and stuccoed 
outside. These barns are sanitary in every respect, with 
concrete floors and gutters, an abundance of windows, and 
improved ventilating systems. The cows are well bedded 
and stand on cork-brick platforms. 

The milk house, which stands in front of the row of 
cow barns, is also built of hollow tile, with plastered walls 
and concrete floors. It contains an office, boiler room, wash 
room, milk room, refrigerator, sterilizer, and laundry. The 
equipment consists of a complete refrigerating plant and all 
modern apparatus essential to the proper handling of milk. 
Other buildings in the group are a maternity barn, a calf 
barn, a horse barn, a bull barn, a feed barn (under con- 
struction), five concrete silos of 180 tons’ capacity each, a 
pump house, a dairy house, and a men’s house. 

What about the man power necessary to run such an 
enterprise? On an average 18 men are employed at farm 
work the year round, and 24 men are used in the dairy 
itself to feed and milk the cows and care for the milk. The 
single men live in a spacious dormitory and mess house ; the 
superintendent, herdsman, and married employees occupy 
18 cottages on the grounds. 

The Herd is Tuberculin Tested. 

At present there are 223 cows on the farm, 170 of which 
are in milk. All are Holsteins, mostly typy grades which 
have been carefully selected in the big dairy districts of. 
Ohio and New York. Forty-one registered animals have 
been added to the herd. Of course, the sires are all pure- 
breds, for the men in charge have an eye to the future. 
Every animal is tuberculin tested before it is purchased and 
is retested after arrival at the farm. Grovernment experts 
carefully watch the health of the herd. 

The 170 cows now milked are producing 500 gallons of 
milk daily for about 1,850 midshipmen. But Uncle Sam 
made the dairy hustle during the war, for at one time 8,080 
people were receiving milk, and the records show that on 
one day 850 gallons were shipped to the academy. 
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Water — But Not in the Milk. 

Milk and water should not be mixed; but no good dairy 
can get along without an abundant supply of pure water. 
To meet this need, two wells were drilled, capable of de- 
livering each minute 82 gallons of excellent water which 
flows into a concrete reservoir having a capacity of 114,000 
gallons. A fire pump in connection with this water system 
gives protection against fire, though the buildings are as 
near fireproof as possible. So much for equipment; but 



Fig 5. — The Milk is CooIeU in This Separate Room. 


that’s only part of the story of clean milk. Plenty of run- 
ning water makes it possible to scrub the barns and milk 
house daily, so that everything is spick and span. The cows 
are groomed, and just before milking time their udders, 
teats, and flanks are thoroughly washed with clean water. 
Then the attendants, clad in clean, white suits, attach the 
milking machines which draw the milk into sterilized pails. 
From the barns the milk is hurried to the milk house, where 
it is immediately chilled until nearly ice-cold, to prevent 
the growth of bacteria. It is then placed in clean cans and 
loaded on the trolley, which takes it to the big refrigerator 
at the academy mess hall.” 
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Special attention is paid to the milk pails, cans, milking 
machines, cooler, and everything that comes into contact 
with the milk. Everj^ piece of apparatus is sciaibbed with 
waimi water and washing powder. Then it is rinsed and 
placed in fhe big steam sterilizer, where it is subjected to the 
action of live steam for half an hour. 





Fig. G — Chart Showing Decrease of Gastrointestinal Disorders at 
Naval Academy. 

^‘All very well,” you may say, ‘^but has it been worth 
while ? ” Your question would be answered if you could 
see those clear-eyed, husky midshipmen at mealtime. They 
have all the milk they will drink twice a day and three times 
in summer. It is an exceedingly jiopular jiart of the diet. 


Sick Days Decrease, 

The authorities at the academy are well pleased with the 
results. Gastrointestinal disorders used to be of fairly fre- 
quent occurrence ; now they are so infrequent as to be negli- 
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gible. llTietlier this is due to more milk, better milk, or other 
factors, BO one can positively tell; but there is more than a 
strong presumption that good milk is the explanation. 

From 1902 to 1910, before the dairy was begun, there was 
an average of 574 sick days a year from gastrointestinal dis- 
orders among the midshipmen. A “sick day” means one 
man sick for one day. By 1918, with about three times as 
many men at the academy, there were only 203 sick days. 

Whatever the cause of this improvement, pure milk for 
midsliii)men is here to stay, for the authorities are convinced 
that better health and efficiency accompany the cow and her 
product. 




By Helen W. Atwatee, 

Office of Home Econo nucs, States Relations Service. 

F aem diets in the United States are as varied as the 
fai*ms and farming people. Popular ideas about them 
•are almost as varied, and are usually made up of a curious 
jumble of fact and fancy. Vague recollections of his school 
history mixed with stock newspaper jokes have given one 
man the impression that farmers in New England live chiefly 
on baked beans and fish cakes, with the addition of five or 
six kinds of pie for breakfast. Another has a hazy idea that 
in the Southeastern States farm families revel daily in fried 
chicken, candied sweet potatoes, and mysterious delicacies 
known as corn pone, gumbo, and Uady Baltimore cake, or 
else subsist entirely on pork and corn meal with a little black- 
strap molasses in their coffee. One will tell you that Ameri- 
can farm women are the best cooks in the world, and the next 
that American farmers all have indigestion because their 
wives make such soggy bread. 

In the midst of all this variety and confusion it might seem 
useless to attempt definite or general statements. Neverthe- 
less, we have two reliable sources of information, one the ac- 
curate observation of persons who really know conditions, 
and the other studies of the food actually used in typical 
farm families. From these together it is possible at least to 
say whether our farm population in general is adequately fed, 
and how their food compares in amount, attractiveness, and 
cost with that eaten by the Nation as a whole. 
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Different Food in Different Places. 

What any family eats depends on what it has to choose 
from, what its members happen to like and dislike, and what 
it can afford. Before the days of quick transportation and 
cold storage the choice in perishable food materials was lim- 
ited to what could be grown and kept near by ; and even in 
the matter of staples, local products were much more im- 
portant than at present. The farther a family was from a 
large trading center, the more it relied on home-grown 
foods ; and until two or three generations ago, farm families 
were almost self-sufficient in the matter of food supplies, ex- 
cept for such things as sugar, spices, and other imported 
luxuries. As a result all our people, and particularly our 
farming people, had a much less varied diet than at present. 
This was especially true in winter. The many kinds of 
bread, pies, preserves, and pickles which appeared on old- 
fashioned tables show how the housekeepers tried to give 
variety to the meals by using the same materials in different 
combinations. 

Local differences in diet were also caused by the differences 
in the traditions of the various nationalities that have settled 
in this country. For example, much the same kinds of food 
can be produced throughout the Middle Atlantic States, but 
the early Pennsylvania Dutch” settlers tried to use Ameri- 
can materials as they had used similar ones in Germany, and 
thus the dishes typical of their sections came to be quite 
different from those of their neighbors from England and 
Holland. 

Why the Differences Are Disappearing. 

Though people are usually more conservative about what 
they like to eat than about most other things, these regional 
differences are rapidly decreasing. We take it as a matter of 
course that in any small town and at reasonable prices we 
should find bananas from the West Indies, lemons and or- 
anges from Florida or California, canned corn from Maine, 
sweet potatoes from New Jersey, cheese from Wisconsin, 
maple sirup from Vermont, flour from Minnesota, and crack- 
ers and breakfast foods made almost anywhere. Fish, which 
used to be considered out of the question unless one lived 
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near the water, can now be frozen and shipped to any dis- 
tance, and since it remains good until it is thawed, any farm 
housekeeper who can buy it still frozen from a good fish 
market and slowly thaw it at home can hare it as easily as a 
woman in town. Gradually, too, the dishes peculiar to one 
group or one i^egion find their wa}^ into the rest of the coun- 
try. Indian succotash, Dutch crullers, Italian macaroni, 
German sauerkraut, and Spanish pimiento are some of our 
common foods whose names betray their various origins. 

The adoption of new foods and dishes perhaps goes on 
more rapidly in towns, where people of different habits and 
experiences are more often thrown together, but farm fami- 
lies are no longer as isolated as they used to be, and every- 
where local differences are becoming less and less marked. 
The State of New Mexico recently furnished an example of 
how such changes may be hastened when it issued some 
recipes for dishes that have long been used by its Mexican 
farmers and that the others in the State are now coming to 
enjoy. 

The food conservation campaign during the war did much 
toward lessening our food prejudices and nationalizing our 
tastes in food. Then it was a patriotic duty to try new foods 
and dishes, and some of them proved too good to forget. 
Exchanging recipes has always been a favorite diversion 
among housekeepers, and the bulletins and leaflets dis- 
tributed by the Food Administration and the home demon- 
stration agents brought the whole country into the game. 
Southern recipes for corn breads were everywhere eagerly 
tried on “wheatless’’ days, while French soups, Italian 
rissoto, and Hungaiian goulash helped to make a little meat 
go a long way. Since then some of the workers in the Ameri- 
canization movement have seen that to get our different 
racial groups to enjoy the good things from each other’s 
tables helps to make them feel more at home together; and 
those who deal directly with the housekeepers are trying not 
only to make newcomers learn the advantages of such typical 
American customs as the use of breakfast cereals, but also 
to get Americans to copy some of their new neighbors’ ways, 
such as obtaining inexpensive and nutritious variety by the 
skillful use of different cheeses, flavoring vegetables, and 
salad greens. 
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Is Farm or City Diet More Attractive? 

Farm diets are sometimes spoken of as less varied and at- 
tractive than those in cities. This may have been the case in 
years gone by, but there is no reason for it now, if there ever 
was. City and farm are nearly on a par as regards staple 
groceries, package goods, and canned goods, for a generous 
variety of these is carried in almost every town or can be 
ordered by mail. The advantage may even be with the farm 
housekeepers, because more of them have suitable storage 
space and so can save money by buying such supplies in 
quantity. It is easier for city housekeepers to buy out-of- 
season fruits and vegetables, fresh meats, and bakeshop 
goods, or to get supplies for some sudden need, but some of 
these advantages are not so great as they seem. Compara- 
tively few people can afford fresh strawberries in January, 
even though they may be on sale around the corner; the cakes 
and cookies now put up in air-tight packages and sold by 
grocers or by mail are quite as appetizing and very likely 
more sanitary than those found in many city bakeshops; 
and emergency marketing, though convenient, is usually ex- 
pensive. It is doubtful whether the farm woman envies the 
city woman her easy marketing more than the city woman 
envies the farm woman her new-laid eggs, her abundance of 
milk and cream, her freshly picked fruits and vegetables, and 
her stores of preserves, pickles, and jellies, all grown at home 
and put up according to favorite family recipes. One hears 
occasionally of dairy farms where the housewife buys butter 
for home use and seldom has cream for her table, or of fruit 
farms where the family contents itself with the culls, but 
such a state of things arouses about as much general sym- 
pathy as the proverbial shoemaker with his barefooted 
children. 

The Food Actually Eaten by Farm Families. 

Many of these general points about farm diets are brought 
out in studies' recently made by the Office of Home Econom- 
ics in cooperation with the Bureau of Markets to show the 
food actually eaten in typical American homes. There are 
500 studies in all, made in 41 States among people of 16 na- 
tional stocks. They have been placed in 16 different groups, 
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according to the occupation of the bread winner, and among 
them are 73 farm families from different parts of the country 
and representing many types of agriculture. The yearly in- 
comes among the other groups varied from $754 to $2,924, 
with an average of $1,905. The incomes of the farm fam- 
ilies were not given because of the difficulty in estimating 
costs and values, but it seems safe to assume that the general 
economic condition among the farm families was similar to 
that of the general average. As regards the size of families, 
farm families showed more adults, but hardly more than 
half as’ many children as the average of the 500 families. 

These studies bear out the general impression that on the 
average the farmers’ families have an abundant diet, with 
enough different kinds of food to insure their obtaining all 
the substances necessary to keep them in health. In mere 
matter of total weight of food, the farm families stand well 
at the head, receiving 19 pounds per day, while the average 
for all the families is only 14J pounds. 

Animal foods appear to be used more freely on the farms, 
making up 38.3 per cent of the farm diets as compared with 
85.6 per cent for the general average. This difference, how- 
ever, appears to be due chiefly to the fact that larger quanti- 
ties of milk are consumed on the farms. 

Meat. 

The average proportion of meat is much the same on the 
farms as in the general average, and among all the groups 
the differences seem to depend chiefly on the income. Both 
the cost and quantity of meat are smallest in the group of 
families where the wage earners were mothers and the yearly 
income was only $754, and both increase fairly regularly 
as one passes to the groups with more comfortable income. 
Among farm families the meat eaten was reckoned as worth 
9 cents per man per day, while among the 500 families it 
was worth 8.8 cents, a difference too small to be significant. 
The average weight of the meat used per man per day was 
5.4 ounces on the farms and 4.9 ounces in all the families. 
This shows a more generous use of meat than has been found 
by similar studies in European countries. There are no 
accurate or complete figures for other parts of the world, 
but careful observers have given fairly reliable ideas of 
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general customs. Most Asiatics appear to use meat less 
freely than Americans. The heaviest meat eaters in the 
world are probably found on the great cattle and sheep 
ranches of the Southern Hemisphere. Except for them our 
American farmers seem to be as generously supplied with 
meat as any class of people and undoubtedly use as much as 
IS needed for health and variety. 

The studies do not show what proportion of the meat was 
from beef, mutton, pork, poultry, or game, but everyone 
knows that pork products and poultry have long been the 
commonest kinds in most rural regions, and the majority of 
farm families probably still depend chiefly on the pigs and 
chickens that they can raise at home at less cost than they can 
buy other meats from a butcher. 

Eggs. 

Oddly enough, eggs appear not to be more generally used 
in farm families than among our people at large. The low- 
income families naturally bought very few; but in practi- 
cally all of the town groups where the income came up to the 
general average for the 500 studies, eggs were more abun- 
dantly supplied than among the farmers. This will seem sur- 
prising to many city housekeepers, who consider plenty of 
good eggs one of the greatest helps in serving appetizing, 
wholesome meals and who, although they understand the in- 
creased cost of production, will probablji wonder if people in 
the country always appreciate their blessings. 

Dairy Products. 

The situation is different as regards dairy products. The 
average farm family used 17.7 ounces of milk per man per 
day, but the average for all 600 families is only 13.9 ounces. 
This difference represents about half a cupful a day, and 
amounts to a little more than 4 quarts a week for the family. 
There were fewer children in the average of the farm homes, 
which makes the use of milk by adults and in cooking ap- 
pear even more generous. The butter used in farm homes 
was 1.3 ounces per man per day, and in the general average 
1 ounce, a difference equal to about 6 ounces a week for the 
family. hTo separate figures are available for cream and 
cheese, but in a week the farm family used 3^ pounds of both 
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together where the average family used only pounds. The 
free use of dairy products is now considered one of the safest 
ways of assuring a healthful diet, especially for children, 
and in this respect the farm diets showed a decided advan- 
tage over most of the other groups. 

Cooking Fats. 

Lard and other animal cooking fats were used about twice 
as freely in the farm homes as in the average family, the 
figures being, respectively, 21 and 10 ounces per family per 
week. On the other hand, the average family used slightly 
more vegetable and mixed fats for cooking and table pur- 
poses but not enough to make up for its more restricted use 
of animal fats. These differences are probably due in part 
to the fact that animal fats are produced on the farm and 
therefore are less expensive there than in the city markets. 

Cereal Foods. 

Betw’een 12 and 13 ounces of cereal products per man per 
day were used both by jfarm families and by the general 
average, but they made up a smaller proportion of the total 
farm diet because other foodstuffs were more abundantly 
used. This amount is equivalent to about a pound of bread, 
or a combination of 8 or 9 medium-sized slices of bread, a 
cupful of cooked oatmeal, a generous serving of macaroni, 
and 1| cups of flour used in cakes, pies, and general cookery. 

The figures do not show how wheat, corn, oats, rye, rice, 
and other cereals compare in popularity among the different 
groups, but it is generally known that wheat is the most im- 
portant grain for bread making and general cooking. Corn 
breads' are popular everywhere, but except in the Southern 
States they are used only occasionally for the sake of variety. 
Wheat bread is the staple. “ Quick ” breads made of wheat 
flour are also used for variety, but in most parts of the coun- 
try people seem to prefer the texture, flavor, and keeping 
qualities of yeast-raised breads. Thanks to the good, uniform 
quality of bread made in large factories and delivered to 
many grocery stores even in small towns, home baking is no 
longer the absolute necessity it used to be, and many farm 
wives now buy bread regularly. In some cases the ready- 
made bread costs a little more, but where time and labor are 
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scarce tlie conrenience is often worth the extra price. In 
the Southeastern States quick ” breads are still often pre- 
ferred to yeast-raised kinds, even when made with wheat 

flour. 

Sugar. 

The amount of sugar and sirup used is an item which 
varies more with the income than with the locality or occu- 
pation. The farm families used 3.3 ounces per man per day 
for table and cooking purposes, a fraction of an ounce more 
than the general average. As these studies were all made 
when the price of sugar was high, it is probable that the 
figures represent less than normal consumption. 

Vegetables and Fruits. 

Vegetables and fruits, like eggs and dairy products, are 
among the foods in which rural families might be expected 
to have the advantage over those in town, and these studies 
show this to be the case. The average farm family used 
20.6 ounces of vegetables per man per day, as against 16.9 
ounces of vegetables in the general average, a difference of 
30 per cent. Their use of fruits was also slightly greater — 
9.4 ounces as compared with 8.5 ounces. 

Fruits and vegetables serve much the same dietary pur- 
poses; and considering the two together, we find that the 
farm families surpassed all the other occupational groups 
and ran about 25 per cent above the average. Unfortunately, 
there are no figures to show the proportions of different types 
of vegetables and fruits used, but the records indicate that 
there was a relatively large proportion of starchy vegetables 
and a relatively small one of green and succulent kinds. This 
contributed more to economy than to pleasant variety and 
healthfulness, for some of the substances that make vege- 
tables and fruits particularly valuable to the body are better 
supplied by the more expensive leaf and fruit forms than 
by the cheaper potatoes and root vegetables. 

Is the Food Sufficient? 

With human beings, as with farm animals, we judge 
whether a ration is adequate not merely by the amount 
of food it contains but by the nutrients and energy which it 
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furnishes. We must also take into account the needs of dif» 
ferent individuals, and see how nearly the food they receive 
corresponds to the generally accepted requirement for per- 
sons of their age, sex, and occupation or muscular activity. 
In studying family diets, the usual way is to reckon how the 
total food needs of all the members correspond to those of a 
man in the prime of life doing moderately active muscular 
work, and then to calculate how the food supplied cor- 
responds to the food needed by such a man. Another publi- 
cation of this department describes how such calculations 
are made.^ The food needs of each of the 500 families here 
studied were on the average equivalent to those of 3.6 such 
men, and the farmers’ families to those of 4 men. The 
standard food requirement, for food actually eaten, of 
such a man has been set at 80 to 90 grams of protein and 
3,150 calories of energy per day, and is generous enough to 
allow a fair margin of safety. Among the 500 families the 
protein averaged 96 grams and the energy 3,225 calories. 
This means that these families were receiving about one- 
tenth more protein than the standard called for and were 
also well supplied with energy. Among the 73 farm families 
the figures were 101 grams of protein and 3,540 calories of 
energy. That is, they were receiving about one-fifth more 
protein and one-eighth more energy than the standard. The 
only occupational group that appears more generously nour- 
ished is that of day laborers, who received 105 grams of pro- 
tein and 3,560 calories of energy. 

Besides total protein and energy, there are several other 
things to consider in judging how well a diet meets the needs 
of its users. Most important among these are the kind of 
protein, the amount of mineral matters, especially of calcium 
(lime) and iron, the presence of newly discovered substances 
called vitamines, the bulk and the attractiveness of the diet. 

Not all kinds of protein are now believed to be equally 
useful in building up the body, those of animal origin, es- 
pecially those from milk, eggs, and meat, doing the work 
more completely than those from most plants. The generous 
use of meat and the very generous use of milk among the 

^ U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bulletin 142, “ Principles of Nutrition and 
Nutritive Value of Foods.” 
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farm families leaves no doubt that these people were getting 
protein adequate in kind as well as amount. 

The calcium (lime) in ordinary diets is supplied chiefly by 
milk, and here again the farm families are out of danger. 

Iron comes chiefly from meats, eggs, the outer layer of cere- 
als, and certain fruits and vegetables, especially leaf vege- 
tables. Probably most of the farm families studied were 
obtaining enough, but a freer use of green vegetables and 
fruits would give a wider margin of safety. 

The nature of vitamines is not yet thoroughly understood, 
nor have they been accurately measured or even separated out 
from food materials, but it is generally accepted that at least 
three kinds are necessary to maintain health and growth. 
Without going into details, we may say that the best way to 
guard against a lack of vitamines is to include in the diet 
an abundance of whole milk (or such milk products as con- 
tain milk fat) , eggs, and a variety of fruits and vegetables. 
It seems probable that most of the farm diets in these studies 
meet this condition ; whether all the 500 studied do so is not 
so sure. 

Bulk is commonly said to make the food pass properly 
through the digestive tract, and is supplied chiefly by the cel- 
lulose in fruits and vegetables and in the outer coatings of 
the cereal grains. Diets made up largely of meats, fine flour 
and meals, fats, sugar, potatoes and other starchy vegetables 
are likely to lack bulk as well as some vitamines, and may 
lead to constipation and all its attendant dangers. Many of 
the diets here studied probably provided enough roughage, 
but observation shows that the so-called “ meat-bread- 
potato ” type of diet is a common one, and also that consti- 
pation is a common complaint. It seems doubly unfortunate 
that such a state of things should be found among the 
families that have the best opportunities for growing fruits 
and vegetables at home. 

Ways of Cooking and Serving. 

In most of the 73 farm diets there was enough variety in 
the food materials to make possible very appetizing meals; 
whether the food was equally well cooked and attractively 
served the studies do not show, and we can judge of it only 
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by general knowledge. There is no doubt that many of the 
best cooks in the country are found on our farms, and that 
no meals are better than the best of those served in American 
farm homes. On the other hand, extension workers and 
others who have first-hand knowledge of rural conditions 
report that in many cases the bread is heavy, the few vege- 
tables used are not cooked or seasoned so as to bring out 
their good texture and flavor, good meat is made unpalat- 
able by poor cooking, and there is great monotony in the 
meals. 

The fact that almost twice as much cooking fat was used 
by the farm families as by the general average confirms the 
impression that some farm housewives are inclined to cook 
too many foods by frying. This is an excellent method for 
certain things, and almost everyone enjoys the flavor of deli- 
cately browned fat in its proper place, but a diet in which 
many of the foods are greasy and others have lost their good 
natural flavor under that of scorched fat is neither attractive 
nor wholesome. One of the greatest services which the hoihe 
demonstration and girls’ club movements are rendering is to 
arrange for the skillful housewives in a community to show 
how they cook the good things for which their tables are 
famous. 

A little formality of a simple and suitable kind makes 
meals more attractive. Cleanliness in connection with food 
and everything in the kitchen and at the table is as necessary 
for sanitary reasons as it is in the dairy, and no one should 
ever handle food or come to the table without washing the 
hands. Moreover, such simple conventions as neatly set 
tables, courteous ways of passing food, ajid quiet, tidy habits 
of eating are almost everywhere followed because they have 
proved the easiest means of showing consideration for others. 
Extension workers find that the women in the home-demon- 
stration work and the girls in club work are eager to learn 
simple, easy ways of making meals attractive as well as 
wholesome. 

Cost of Farm Diets. 

In determining the cost of fopd in the studies, the home- 
grown materials were valued at current retail prices. This 
puts the farm diets on the same price basis as the others, 
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but it probably makes them appear more costly than they 
really were, for in many cases a considerable proportion of 
the food was obtained practically as a by-product of the 
general farm business and cost the users very little extra 
material or labor. Calculated in this way, the average cost 
of the farm diets was 45 cents per man per day, or 1 cent 
less than the average for the 500 families. The cost per farm 
family per j^ear is figured at $660 and is $60 larger than that 
for the general average, because the farm families included 
more adults and therefore used more food. Assuming that 
the average income for the farm families was the same as 
for the others, the value of food materials used in the farm 
home was 35 per cent of the income as against 32 per cent in 
the general average. 

In this connection it is interesting to remember that the 
proportion of the farm diet grown at home has been esti- 
mated as follows: Meat, exclusive of poultry, 75 per cent; 
poultry and eggs, 100 per cent; dairy products, 85 per cent; 
vegetables, 80 per cent; fruits, 60 per cent. Assuming that 
these figures hold good for the farm diets here studied, the 
foods grown at home furnished about one-third of the energy 
of the diet, and their money value was about six-tenths that 
of the total food. 

When we consider cost in connection with nutritive value, 
we find that the farm diets furnished about 2i grams of 
protein and 78 calories of energy for 1 cent, while the average 
for the 500 studies shows only about 2 grams of protein and 
70 calories of energy. The only occupational groups who 
got better nutritive value for their money were the three with 
the lowest incomes.* Their diets, like most low-priced ones, 
contained unusually large proportions of cereals and were 
hardly varied enough for either enjo 3 rment or healthfulness. 
Among the families who could allow themselves some choice, 
those of laboring men were the only ones with “heartier” 
diets than the farm families, that is, diets in which meats, 
fats, and cereals played a large part. The professional fami- 
lies, on the other hand, were more inclined to pay for dairy 
products and for different kinds of vegetables and fruits, 
materials that add to the healthful and agreeable variety of 
the diet but .are relatively expensive sources of protein and 
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energy. These foods are the ones that m many cases can be 
obtained on the farm at less cost than ordinary market prices, 
and thus pleasant and wholesome variety often costs farm 
families less than it does the rest of our population. 

It must not be understood that all farm families or regions 
in the United States correspond to the average of these 
studies. Unfortunately, there are everywhere individual 
families that do not get as much food as they should, and 
there are very likely some that live better than is necessary, 
too well perhaps for their own good, but probably the ex- 
tremes are less marked among rural people than in cities. It 
is usually cheaper to grow food in the country than to buy it 
in town, and so a farm family is in less danger of not getting 
enough to eat. 

Importance of Providing the Right Kinds of Food. 

There may be danger of not getting the right kinds of 
food, and this may happen through ignorance as well as 
through poverty. A good example of farm diets abundant 
in quantity but restricted in kind was found in studies made 
15 or 20 years ago in a remote mountain district of the South- 
east. Here the food supplied 20 per cent more energy than 
the standard calls for and the protein, 82 grams per man per 
day, would have been sufficient if it had been of the right 
kind. The diet, however, was made up chiefly of pork, corn 
meal, and wheat flour, with occasionally a very little milk, 
butter, sugar, cabbage, onion, potatoes, and wild berries in 
addition. Eighty-three per cent of the protein came from 
vegetable foods, chiefly cereals. The chances are, therefore, 
that these diets were not adequate as regards protein, min- 
eral matter, vitamines, or bulk, though they were more than 
sufficient in energy. The people were among the economi- 
cally backward groups of our rural population; and while 
no special sickness was reported, they were said to grow old 
fast. Recently pellagra has been found to be especially 
prevalent among people living under similar conditions, and 
the restricted diet is undoubtedly a contributing cause if, in- 
deed, it is not the principal cause of this very serious disease. 
Such families fortunately represent an extreme condition. 
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American Farm Families Well and Cheaply Fed. 

Fortunately, too, with better means of getting about there 
is less chance of such conditions arising or lasting. Every 
year it is easier to obtain a variety of foods, and every year, 
thanks to schools and colleges and extension workers, more 
people understand what foods are needed to make an 
adequate, wholesome, and attractive diet. In spite of excep- 
tions among individual families here and there, and among 
larger groups in some regions, the farm families whose diet 
was recently studied probably give a fairly true* picture of 
farm diets in the United States. The energy furnished is 
more than enough, and' the protein is sufficient in amount 
and variety. Calcium is welF supplied by the generous use 
of milk. There is also probably a fair proportion of iron, 
vitamines, and indigestible bulk, though the margin of safety 
for these would be greater with more eggs, coarse cereals, and 
a greater variety of vegetables and fruits, especially more 
green vegetables. With possibly a freer use of these food 
materials and with attractive ways of cooking and serving, 
there can be no doubt that the food eaten on the average 
American farm is abundant, wholesome, and varied enough 
for health and enjoyment. Common observation and accu- 
rate studies all indicate that, in general, no large group of 
the population is better nourished or secures its food so 
cheaply as the farm families of the United States. 




BOYS and GIRLS'CLUBS 
ENRICH COUNTPYLIFE 


By C. B Smith, Chief, and George E, Farrell, In Chanjc of 
and CirU^ Club Work, Office of EwtenMon Work Notth and Weiit, 
States Relations Service, 

i6T CAN NOT BEGIN TO TELL how much help club 
1 work has been to me. It not only gave me credit for 
a semester’s work in clothing, but also created my desire for 
a college education,” wrote a Kansas club girl who was per- 
mitted to take a final examination for the first semester in 
college on the strength of her three years’ experience in club 
work. Club work often leads boys and girls to seek a fuller 
knowledge of agriculture and stimulates an ambition to se- 
cure a broader education. Of those taking the regular 
course in agriculture and home economics in the State col- 
leges last year over 1,800 were boys and girls who had been in 
club work, while over 3,300 club boys and girls took short 
courses at the colleges, ISO having scholarships won through 
their club work. 

The daughter of a Bohemian baker in Westfield, Mass., 
the oldest of a large family of children, found her first op- 
portunity through club work. First, she learned to can at 
the vanniug center. Then she bought equipment and canned 
at home evenings, after working all day behind the counter 
in the bakery and helping her mother with the younger 
children. A second and third year she continued this home- 
canning work, branching out by canning for several neigh- 
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bors and in this way earning money which was her very own. 
In her second year, she wished to learn more and joined a 
garment-making club. At 17, she first learned how to sew, 
but within a year we find her with such skill that she is teach- 
ing her friends how to make their own dresses. Still her out- 
look on life grew, and she began to plan ways and means of 
getting enough together to go to Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College for a course in home economics. One of the 
red-letter days of her life was the day she actually enrolled 
as a student at the college. 

The great advantage of working with boys and girls is 
that whatever you do is only a beginning — a take-off so to 
speak, from which they leap forward to greater things. A 
broader education is only one of these things; in countless 
other ways the club work of the farm boys and girls is work- 
ing toward the improvement of rural life. 

Through club work, boys and girls are led to realize the 
possibilities of farm life and to look upon it as worthy of 
their best thought and effort and as offering opportunities 
for success and happiness second to no other occupation. 
How it helps to keep the boys on the farm is indicated by the 
experience of a Wisconsin boy who joined the calf club and 
raised a prize-winning Holstein calf. To use his own words, 
“Club work has completely changed my life plan, as my 
parents always encouraged me to get a mechanical education, 
thinking that I am best fitted for that. I thought so myself 
until I became interested in club work and found out what I 
could do." 

During the past 10 years there have been numerous and 
striking examples of improvements in farm life and jpractice 
brought about through the influence of this work. 

Crop production has been materially improved in many 
parts of the country through demonstrations carried on by 
club members. Corn clubs have probably had a wider in- 
fluence than any other in this respect. There is evidence 
that the results of corn-club demonstrations are being ac- 
cepted and put into practice by farmers generally in com- 
munities where the most successful demonstrations are made. 
R. A. Moore, corn extension specialist of the University of 
Wisconsin, states that he is convinced that the high yield of 
com in recent years in Wisconsin, as compared with several 
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other corn States, is due largely to the fact that boys’ and 
girls’ club members in that State have for 10 years been pro- 
ducing high-grade seed and distributing "it to farmers 
throughout the State. One corn-club boy in Minnesota, al- 
though he is only 16, has developed a regular seed-corn bus- 
iness, has built and owns a fine seed-corn house, and expects 
to sell this year 500 bushels of seed corn. For several years 
corn-club members in Colorado have been making demon- 
strations in corn growing and have been selling seed from 
registered fields, with the result that there has been a marked 



A Demonstration in Corn Growing. 


improvement in corn production. It is reported that Colo- 
rado farmers are willing to pay practically twice as much 
for registered seed grown by club members as for ordinary 
seed corn. 

The First Purebred on the Farm. 

In introducing purebred live stock into communities where 
scrubs have largely prevailed, and in weeding out unprofit- 
able animals from the farm herds, as well as in improving 
methods of feeding and caring for stock, the club members 
have accomplished some notable results. Thousands of pure- 
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bred animals have been introduced as a result of the club 
work with baby beeves, dairy animals, sheep, and swine. 
Some 33,000 club members are now engaged in such work in 
the ISrorthern and Western States. 


Learning How to Judge as Well as Feed ; n, Preparing for the Show. 

Of 174 entries by club members at the Iowa State Fair in 
the baby-beef class, 121 were sold at auction and 2 by private 
sale. The 123 calves weighed 124,220 pounds and sold at an 
average price of $18,30 per hundredweight. Iowa State Col- 
lege purchased two of the calves for $650. 

Club work with dairy calves is carried on in 23 of the 
Northern and Western States, and has two main purposes. 
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namely, the introduction of better stock and the demonstra- 
tion of the best methods of feeding and care for maximum 
milk production. This has in many cases led to the general 
introduction in the community of systematic milk testing 
and keeping of records of feed and of milk production. In 
some instances club members as a group have brought in 
registered sires or joined bull circles, and in some communi- 
ties members have joined or formed cow-testing associa- 
tions, of which farmers generally have also become members. 
The introduction of better stock and better methods which 
has thus been brought about is laying a foundation for 
permanent future improvement. 

In many instances the club animal has been the first 
purebred on the farm, and it has been the interest of the 
boy or girl that has won the farmer over to purebreds entirely 
and has made him more kindly disposed toward community 
movements and associations for the introduction of better 
stock. It is a matter of actual record that during 1920 over 

5.000 farmers were led to replace scrub pigs with purebreds 
as a result of the pig-club work, and this figure is undoubt- 
edly an inadequate index of the influence the club work is 
exerting in this direction. It is especially significant that 
in many communities the club members are supplying much 
of the purebred stock bought by the farmers. 

As a result of poultry club work purebred fowls have been 
introduced on many farms that had previously known only 
scrub chickens, and thousands of unproductive fowls have 
been culled from the flocks. In many communities club work 
has been responsible for establishing the practice of raising 
only one breed, thus simplifying production problems and 
establishing a better reputation and market for the com- 
munity product. In 1920, 3,000 poultry-club members in the 
Northern and Western States introduced 38,000 purebred 
fowls on their home farms, culled 1,200 flocks, and raised 

155.000 chickens. Club work not only helps to keep the 
country boy on the farm, but even reaches out and leads the 
city boy back to the land. One city boy who went into the 
poultry-club work made such a success of it that he deter- 
mined to go regularly into the business. I owe all my suc- 
cess in the poultry business,” he says, and what I may ac- 
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coiiiplish ill the future, largely to the boys’ and girls’ club 
work, for it has started me on the road to success.” 

One of the far-reaching effects of club work has been 
its influence in extending the practice of home canning. The 
farm diet has been materially improved through this impor- 
tant contribution to the winter food supply of the home. 



A, Tiie Garment-Making Club m Action , n, A Bread Club Demonstra- 
tion Team. 


The average cash income on the farm is relatively low, and 
therefore any increase in the cost of clothing becomes a 
heavy tax on the family budget, making home sewing in- 
creasingly necessary. In 1920, 30,000 girls in the Northern 
and Western States were organized in sewing clubs in which 
they learn not only to sew but to use commercial patterns 
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and to select suitable fabrics. They produced 63,100 gar- 
ments for themselves and for members of their families, and, 
in addition, more than one-third of them did all the family 
mending. They also organized demonstration teams, and 
during the year gave 897 demonstrations in garment making 
before 36,485 people. Through these demonstrations they 
created a widespread interest in home sewing and showed 
how simple it is. Their work convinced many mothers thet 
what seemed to be a difficult problem was really quite easy 
when attacked in the right way. These teams gave style 
shows, demonstrating not only the proper garments for the 
growing girl, but the shape of shoes one should wear as well. 

The Bankers Take an Interest. 

Property ownership is a powerful incentive to the best 
effort, and creates a sense of business responsibility that 
is of the utmost value to the prospective citizen. A survey 
conducted at the International Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago in 1920 showed that 253 club members taking part 
in demonstrations at the exposition were worth $300,000. 
Their average holdings were about $1,200, representing live 
stock, savings, and investments acquired over a period of 
from three to six years through strict attention to business 
and to the use of the best known practices. This accumu- 
lation of resources has not escaped the watchful eye of 
the banker, who is always ready to loan money for use 
in productive enterprises and to assist in community develop- 
ment. In 1920 the bankers of the Northern and Western 
States loaned $900,000 to the young business men and women 
of the clubs. Not a single case of a club member failing 
to meet his obligations in a businesslike manner has come to 
our attention. 

Social and Community Development. 

Club work not only promotes individual thrift and skill, 
but has also had a marked influence in the social develop- 
ment of the club members. Meetings, songs, yells, games, 
and the like, as part of the group activities of the clubs, 
have appealed especially to young people and have tended 
to increase their interest in demonstration work, as well 
as to promote their social development and welfare. 
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Parades, festivals, displays, pageantry, fairs, and games have 
been valuable supplementary features of club work, and 
have had an important influence in stimulating interest 
among boys and girls and in making them active club 
members. A realization of the importance of the work they 
are doing in giving |)ublic demonstrations, the organization 
of a definite program of work, and the keeping of accurate 
records and reports have done much to make young people 

feel that they are 
essential to the life 
of a community 
and are making 
definite contribu- 
tions to its wel- 
fare. In 1920 club 
members held 1,736 
achievement day 
meetings and 98 
club camps, and 
made more than 
95,500 club ex- 
hibits. 

In the Northern 
and Western States 
club work is rap- 
idly becoming a 
regular feature of 
the county exten- 
sion program, and 
in the organization 
of counties and 
communities for 
extension work the 
part that boys and girls can take in helping to meet 
the problems that arise is now generally recognized and 
provided for. For example, suppose that in a certain 
community one or more of the following problems develop : 
The wheat yield is low, the potato crop is unprofitable, the 
hens lay only one-fifth of the time, living conditions do not 
compare favorably with those of the city home, there is much 
hard work and little social life or recreation in the com- 





A Club Boy and His Pig 
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lEunity, and the young men and women of the community 
are leaving for the city in large mimbei's. In planning 
a community program of extension work the problem of 
low wheat yield may be assigned to certain farmers who 
undertake to demonstrate the value of late fall planting and 
using an improved variety; other farmers take up demon- 
strations in the better handling of the potato crop, treating 
the seed for scab prevention, and cultivating the crop accord- 
ing to the most improved methods suggested by scientific 
investigation. In this connection, however, the question 
may arise as to whether some of the boys of the community 
might not be competent and willing to assist in the demon- 
stration work, thus greatly increasing the number of demon- 
strations and the reliability of the results. A potato club is 
organized and the boys take up the demonstrational work as 
enthusiastically as their fathers, treating seed and practicing 
better methods of cultivation, spraying, and seed selection. 
In the same way both boys and girls are enrolled in poultry 
elubs to supplement the demonstrations their mothers are 
carrying on in profitable poultry production, and take an 
active part in promoting such work. Thus a foundation is 
taid for holding the interest of the young people in the com- 
munity by establishing closer ties of interest between parents 
:ind children and uniting them in the work of solving the 
economic and social problems of the community as a whole. 

Clubs Make a Big Place for Themselves. 

Boys’ and girls’ club work has come to be recognized as 
)f such consequence that in the Northern and Western States 
WO counties now employ county club agents to work with the 
communities in developing demonstration work among 
^oung people. In such counties a budget of from $8,000 to 
M :5000 is appropriated to carry on the work annually. The 
dub enrollment in these counties is from 400 to 1,000 mem- 
)ers, and the earnings of the club work amount on an aver- 
ige to $40 a year per member. 

The fact that in 1920 over 216,000 boys and girls between 
he ages of 10 and 18 years were engaged in club work and 
vere seeking through their membership in about 14,000 
ocal clubs to improve agricultural and home economics prac- 
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tices in their communities and reaching and influencing 
through this means over a million persons, indicates that 
club activities have become an important part of extension 
work and community life. The actual financial output of 
these clubs in 1920 was something over $4,000,000, which is 
an indication of the sound business basis upon which this 
work has been established. When we realize that the club 



Poultry Club Meiubery Starting Home After a Club Meeting. 


membership in the Northern States which was only 23,000 
in 1915 had increased to over 216,000 in 1920, some idea ma}^ 
be gained of the popularity of this work and of the possibili- 
ties it offers for the future. 

From an economic standpoint club work has more than 
paid its way in actual money returns, and, in addition, has 
trained in leadership and broadened in social outlook hun- 
dreds and thousands of boys and girls who will soon con- 
stitute a considerable portion of the adult rural citizenship 
of the country and be a controlling influence in American 
farm life. 




By E. G. Montgoi^iery, specialist in Foreign Mcirkets, and C. L, 
Luedtke, Assistant in Market Information, Bureau of Markets, 

A WORLD MARKET is a comparatively reliable and 
stable market, since it is a broad market. Such a mar- 
ket is especially advantageous to the farmer, who can not vary 
his production to meet current needs in the same way that 
a manufacturing plant can. He plans from one to two years 
ahead, with the result that an acreage that produces enough 
in poor seasons yields a large surplus in good years. This 
variation is largely beyond his control. To meet this varia- 
tion in local supply, agriculture, more than any other in- 
dustry, needs a world market with all facilities in trans- 
portation, warehousing, and business organizations to move 
the surplus to the regions where it can be consumed. The 
effect of a surplus on a narrow market is illustrated by 
a perishable crop like peaches, which can not be given very 
wide distribution. A surplus in one section means as a rule 
low prices and often no market for at least a part of the 
crop. 

The World Market Determines the Price. 

The sharp decline in the prices of grain, wool, and other 
agricultural commodities during the last half of 1920 has 
focused the attention of the country on the marketing prob- 
lems of the American farmer. It has accentuated the need 
for a more accurate knowledge of the influences that deter- 
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mine the prices and movements of farm products and of 
how these influences may be controlled, if possible, by the 
producer. It has also emphasized the necessity for develop- 
ing and maintaining a foreign market for our surplus farm 
products. The farmer is feeling the need of world-market 
information. 

The development and maintenance of a foreign market 
is in a measure subject to the same influences that control 
domestic prices and movements of agricultural products. 
It is the knowledge of these influences that may be said 
to constitute the basis for world-trade information. Specu- 
lation thrives under uncertainty. Concentration in the 
hands of a few of information regarding production and 
consumption in all of the principal countries of the world 
gives the few who are informed an opportunity to speculate. 
The widespread knowledge of facts collected through a 
reliable and unbiased source reduces speculation — even makes 
it impossible. The producers in most countries have relied 
entirely upon local conditions and as a result have suffered 
untold losses from low prices and lack of demand for their 
products. A hundred years ago, with primitive methods 
of transportation and general dependence of each com- 
munity or country on local supply, this may have been all 
right. To-day, however, when the wheat or cotton of Ar- 
gentina or Egypt can be laid down in New York within a 
comparatively short time, the farmer needs to be guided 
not by the crop in his own townshi]D, or even county or State, 
but by the supply and demand in the country at large and 
even abroad. 

A World Price Level. 

The progress made during the past century in the methods 
of communication, transportation, and food preservation 
have made possible the exchange of commodities between 
producer and consumer removed from each other thousands 
of miles. The law of supply and demand has thus become 
world-wide in its operation and effect. As a closer study of 
the subject will reveal, the prices of agricultui^al pi*oducts 
arc controlled by a world price level in which the supply 
and demand for a particular commodity is reflected in the 
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price not alone at the place Tvhere the demand is strongest 
but in other producing and consuming centers as Trell. 

This is ijarticularly true in the case of grain, Avliere n’e 
have a price level with its base at Liverpool, which is the 
highest price-level point, becoming lower as you approach 
the producing center. The difference between the two 
points represents the cost of transportation and handling. 
If any Avheat port on the Atlantic, the Baltic Sea, or the 
Mediterranean gets out of line 3 or 4 cents on the price of 



Gram on Its Way from Western Fields to Foreign Markets. 

wheat, within 24 hours or less cargoes will be diverted to 
that port by wireless. As on almost any day in the year 
there are from 30 to 80 million bushels of wheat afloat and 
a good part of this can be diverted by cable or wireless, the 
price level can be kept at a very steady point. 

The same thing will be found true in the case of wool, 
cotton, and other commodities. The determining factor is 
the world supply and the world demand. It may not look 
that way to the farmer who is unable to reconcile low prices 
with poor crops in his locality, or even his entire State. 

30702 '’— I'bk 1920 32 
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But the fact to remember is that it is not the condition of 
the crop in one or several States but the whole potential 
supply of wheat or other commodity in the world that de- 
termines the price level. 

The most difficult thing to ascertain is the demand, for 
after all it is demand that influences and determines prices. 
It is what you or I or someone else will pay for lemons that 
finally determines the price of lemons. It is what some- 
body will pay for wheat that decides the price of wheat. 
In the long run and to a certain degree, the cost of produc- 
tion determines price over a j)eriod of 10, 20, or 50 years, 
but does not determine it in a particular year or at a par- 
ticular place. 

There are two kinds of price fluctuations to be considered: 
First, steady upward or downward trends which should cor- 
respond to changes in world price levels and are controlled 
in general by the world supply and demand. Some of these 
trends last for months, others for years. Second, short 
movements from day to day or week to week are influenced by 
domestic conditions or sudden changes in foreign countries. 
These short-time fluctuations are very annoying, as it is often 
difficult to discover any real reason for them. The long- 
time variations are eventually of greater importance, espe- 
cially long-term periods of high or low prices. 

If the general world conditions that affect supply and de- 
mand could be foreseen it would be possible to regulate stock 
raising or wheat production on a better basis. At present 
we are practically blind as to the future. A few years of 
fair prices may stimulate thousands of farmers to equip 
live-stock liaising, to be followed then by years of low 
prices which may mean a hard struggle, discouragement, 
and heavy losses. 

Forecasting the World Market. 

Is it possible to establish a forecast of the world market, 
and how? It can be done only through a thorough, con- 
tinuous study of all the great producing areas and the 
problems that confront the producer in each community 
and a study of the great consuming countries of the world. 
At present there is only one great consuming world market. 
That is western Europe. All other sections of the world, 
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like China or India, produce their own supplies or do noi 
enter into foreign trade in grain or lire stock, or else, like 
South America and Australasia, they produce a surplus. 
For such study, then, we can arrange the countries in three 
groups: {a) Consuming or impoi’ting countries; (5) sur- 
plus or exporting countries; and (c) countries that do not 
enter into world trade in farm products. The world price 
level is determined by conditions in the first two groups; 
that is, the amount of surplus to be exported and the de- 
mand for the surplus. 

Surplus for Export. 

The United States is no longer a large surplus producer 
of meat products. We still export some pork products, we 
just about consume our beef products, and we impoii; some 
mutton. However, our prices are controlled by potential 
supplies in surplus countries that may ship meats here if 
our price is above that of Europe or other consuming centers. 
We are directly concerned by the surplus production of 
South America and Australasia because we are on the trade 
routes between these countries and Europe. 

South America has a great undeveloped prairie region, 
varying from humid to semiarid and in about the same 
state of development as our own great stock region west 
of the Missouri River some 50 years ago. The same is true 
of Australia and South Africa. The rate at which these 
x‘egions develop in stock raising, transportation facilities, 
and packing-house plants has a direct bearing on the future 
prices of live stock in the United States. There is also 
the great undeveloped I'egion in Manchuria and Siberia, a 
vast prairie region, almost as large as Canada, and practi- 
cally undeveloped. Our live-stock growers should have care- 
fully prepared and regular reports on the development of 
these regions, considering their handicaps as well as advan- 
tages and some forecast as to their probable future. Present 
surpluses influence the current market and information on 
such surpluses should be always available. 

The relative development and supply of different kinds of 
live stock, such as sheep, cattle, or swine, should be con- 
sidered. For example, if for the next 20 years the world 
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is likely to have large surpluses of sheep from these coun- 
tries, but probably no competition in swine, owing to lack 
of grain feed, this should be made known as a guide in our 
own live-stock policy. In the same way we might find 
strong prospective competition for grass-fed cattle, but pos- 
sibly little competition for gram-fed stock. This again 
would have a bearing on the kind of cattle production to be 
promoted m our own country. Other influencing factors 
come readily to mind, such as the kind of farmers in the 



Loading Cotton for Export at Gulfport, Miss. 

Cotton is the biggest export crop of the United States The exports of cotton 
m 3920 amounted to ^1,186,468,916. 

surplus countries, the industrial development of the coun- 
tx'y, increasing home consumption, or the effect of wars or 
political policies, etc., all of which combined will influence 
the surplus meat production. 

Some World Market Information. 

While the Bureau of Markets has developed to the extent 
permitted by available funds an efficient market reporting 
service for the United States, no similar machinery for col- 
lecting foreign market information has been provided. The 
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foreign markets dirision of the bureau is emleavoriiig to 
keej) in close touch with conditions aliroad. in cooperation 
with other Government agencies engaged in the ('ollectioii 
of foreign trade information. The work of this division is 
carried on principally in Washington, with an ugTiciiltiiral 
trade commissioner in London and another in Buenos Aires. 
The information collected is published from time to time 
in The l\Iarket Reporter, the official marketing publication 
of the Department of Agiuciih lire. Information is also 
given out in the extensive correspondence condu(‘te<l by tlie 
division of foreign markets. 

The investigational work conducted by the division of 
foreign markets consists of specific studies concerning the 
marketing of agricultural products abroad, including grain 
and grain products, seeds, vegetable oils, oil cakes, live stock 
and meats, dairy products, fresh fruits and vegetables, honey, 
leaf tobacco, wool, cotton, and other textile fibers. In the 
prosecution of this work it is the practice to utilize to the 
fullest possible extent the consular agents of the Depart- 
ment of State, as well as the commercial attaches and trade 
commissioners of the Department of Commerce In some 
cases especially qualified representatives have been sent to 
the foreign field to make first-hand studies of conditions. 
In 1917 a preliminary study was made of the general agri- 
cultural market conditions in Europe. This was followed 
by specific investigations, of which the following are typical 
examples ; 

In the latter part of 1917 a special investigator was as- 
signed to visit the Far East to study possibilities for Ameri- 
can fruit. During 1918 another investigator was sent to 
Australia and New Zealand to look into the market condi- 
tions for fruit, live stock, meat, dairy products, and wool. 
In the spring of 1919 an investigation was made of the live- 
stock, meat, and dairy industries of Europe to secure the 
fullest possible information regarding the probable demands 
for American live stock, dairy products, and meats during 
the readjustment period. Reports of the results of these 
investigations have been published under the titles of “ Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand as Markets for American Fruit,"’ 
(Department Circular 145), ‘‘Markets for American Fruits 
in China, with Recommendations for American Shippers” 
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(Department Circular 140), and “Live Stock Conditions in 
Europe’" (Separate 821, Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture, 1919). 

In May, 1919, and again in Juno, 1920, special investi- 
gators were detailed to make a study of the possibilities of 
marketing American purebred live stock in South America. 
To aid them in promoting interest in American live stock in 
South America, an illustrated pamphlet was printed in Span- 
ish and Portuguese. This pamphlet contains pertinent facts 
relative to American purebred live stock and will serve as an 
accurate guide for South Americans in forming trade con- 
tacts in the United States. A preliminary report on the 



Purebred Holstein Dairy Herd. 

South America is a promising field for American purebred live stock. As 
a lesult of contacts established by representatives of the Bureau of Markets, 
business amounting to over $400,000 was transacted up to June 30, 1920. 

investigations conducted in 1919, entitled “ Selling Purebred 
Stock to South America,” was published in the 1919 Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture, and is obtainable as 
Yearbook Separate 818. 

In May, 1919, an agricultural trade commissioner was as- 
signed to the United Kingdom to study at first-hand the con- 
ditions in the agricultural markets of that country and to 
report promptly by letter or cable timely information and 
suggestions for the assistance of American agricultural in- 
dustries and exporters. He is also making systematic studies 
of the markets for specific products and working in close 
cooperation with representatives of the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce. 
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More Needed. 

The Department of Agriculture is no doubt best qualified 
to collect and disseminate information on the world markets 
for agricultural products, since it alone possesses the requi- 
site contact with the agricultural interests of the country. 
But with present facilities the department can not make any- 
thing like a complete enough job of it. The organization 
for collecting market information would need to be greatly 
expanded and ways developed of helping the farmers to 
apply the results. If the funds were available for these 
developments there are many ways in which the farmer’s 
marketing problems could be made easier of solution. For 
instance, if the world wheat situation could be clearly put 
before liim from month to month it would greatly assist 
him in so regulating his production and marketing as to 
secure a maximum return for his efforts. Accurate informa- 
tion would also stabilize the price, as many of the wide 
fluctuations are no doubt due to rumors and misinformation 
that should have no place in a large conservative business. 




APPENDIX. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES.* 

College instruction in agriculture is given in the colleges and universities recei%dng 
the benefits of the acts of Congress of July 2, 1862, August 30, 1890, and March 4, 
1907, which are now in operation in all the States and Territories except Alaska, 
'l^e total number of these institutions is 69, of which 67 maintain courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture In 24 States and Porto Eico and Hawaii the agricultural coileg:es 
are departments of the State universities. In 17 States separate institutions haiiiig 
courses in agriculture are maintained for negroes. Ail of the agricultural colleges 
for white persons and several of those for negroes offer foui*-year courses in agii- 
culture and its related sciences leading to bachelor’s degrees, and many provide 
for graduate study About 60 of these institutions also provide special," short, or 
correspondence courses in the different branches of agriculture, including agronomy, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, poultry raising, cheese making, dairying, sugar 
making, rural engineering, farm mechanics, and other technical subjects The 
agricultural experiment stations, with very few exceptions, are departments of the 
agricultural colleges. All of the colleges have extension ser\ices for conducting 
cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics in accordance with 
the act of Congress of May 8, 1914 With a few exceptions, each of the land-grant 
colleges offers free tuition to residents of the State in which it is located. In the 
excepted cases scholarships are open to promising and energetic students, and in 
all opportunities are found for some to earn part of their expenses by tbeir own labor. 
The expenses are from 1125 to |300 for the school year. 

Agncultuml colleges in the United States. 


State or Territory. 


Name of institution. 


Location. 


President. 


Alabama 


Arizona 

Arkansas.. . 

California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut, 
Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Agncultural School of the Tuskegee Nor- 
maland Indiistnal Institute. 
Agricultural and Mechamcal College for 
Negroes. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Anzona. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Arkansas. 

Branch Normal College 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Cahfomia. 

The State Agncultural College of Colo- 
rado. 

Connecticut Agricultural College 

Delaware College 

State College for Colored Students 

Collie of Agnoulture of the University 
of Florida. 

Flonda Agncultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes. 

Georgia State College of A^oulture 

Georgia State Industrial College 

University of Hawaii 


Auburn Spnght Dowell 

Tuskegee Institute - . B. R. Moton.® 


Normal. 


W. S. Buchanan, 


Tucson 

Fayetteville 

Pine Bluff 

Berkeley 

Fort Colhns 


D. "W. Working * 

Bradford Knapp. 

J. G. Ish, jr. 

T. F. Hunt.® 

C. A. Lory. 


Storrs 

Newark 

Dover... 

GamesvUle ! 


C. L. Beach. 
Walter Hullflien. 
W. C. Jason. 

P. H. Rolfs.* 


Tallahassee 

Athens 

Savannah.. 

Honolulu.. 


N. B. Young. 

A. M. Soule. 
R. R. Wright, 
A. L. Dean. 


s 


1 Including only institutions estabhshed under the land-grant act of July 2, 1862. 
® Pnncipal. * Dean. 
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Agrlmltural colleges in the United States — Continued. 


State or Territory 

Idaho 

IIlmoLS 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Khnsas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .J 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina, . . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.. 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 


Name of institution 


Location. 


President. 


College of Agriculture of the University 
of Idaho 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Illinois 

School of Agriculture of Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Iowa State College of Agiiculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

The College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Normal and Industrial 
Institute foi Colored Persons 
Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College 
Southern University and Agncultural 
and Mechanical College of the State of 
Louisiana I 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Marne. 

University of Maryland 

Princess Anne Academy 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology K . 

Michigan Agricultural College 

Department of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
Mississippi Agriculturaland Mechanical 
College. 

Alcorn Agriculturaland MeohanicalCoI- 
lege 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Missouri. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy of the 
Umveisity of Missouri.^ 

Lincoln Institute 

Montana State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Nebraska. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Nevada. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts 
StateCollege of Agricultureand Mechan- 
ic Arts of Rutgers College and the 
State University of New Jersey. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. 

The North Carohna State College of Ag- 
ricultureand Engineenng. 

Negro Agnculturaland TechnicalCoUege 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

College of Agnciilture of Ohio State Um- 


Moscow 

Urbana 

La Fayette 

Ames 

Manhattan 

Lexington 

Frankfort 

University Station, 
Baton Rouge. 
Scotlandville 


Orono 

College Park 

Princess Anne 

Amherst 

Cambridge 

East Lansing 

University Farm, 
St Paul 

Agricultural College. 

Alcorn 

Columbia 

RoUa 

Jefferson City 

Bozeman 

Lincoln 

Reno 

Durham 

New Brunswick 


State College 

Ithaca 

West Raleigh 

Greensboro 

Agricultural College . 
Columbus 


E J, Iddings.i 

E Davenport. 

J H, SMnner.i 

R A Pearson 

W. M Jardine. 
T P. Cooper.i 

G P Russell. 

T. D. Boyd. 

J. S. Clark. 

L. S. Merrill.1 


A. F. Woods. 

T. H. Kiah,2 

K. L. Butterfield. 
Elihu Thompson.i5 
F. S. Kedzie 

R. W. Thatcher.i 

D. C. Hull 

L. J. Rowan. 

F. B Mumford.i 

A L. McRae.5 

Clement Richardson. 
Alfred Atkinson. 

E A. Burnett.i 

Robert Stewart * 

R. D. Hetzel 

W. H. S. Demarest. 


R. W. Clothier. 

A. R. Mann i 

W. C. Riddick. 

J. B. Dudley. 
E. F. Ladd. 
Alfred Vman.^^ 


versity 

Oklahoma Agriculturaland Mechanical 
College 

Colored Agricultural and Normal Uni- 
versity * 

Oregon Agricultura 1 College 

The School of Agriculture of the Penn- 
sylvania State College 
College of Agrjcultureand Mechanic Arts 
of the University of Porto Rico. 

Rhode Island State College 

The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina 

State Agriculturaland Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carohna 
South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts 
College of Agriculture, University of Ten- 


Stillwater 

Langston 

Corvallis 

StateCollege 

Mayaguez 

Kingston 

Clemson College. 

Orangeburg 

Brookings 

Knoxville 


J. W. Cantwell. 

J. M Marquess. 

W. J. Kerr. 

R. L. Watts 1 

C. E. Horne i 

Howard Edwards. 
W. M. Riggs 

R. S. Wilkinson. 

W. E. Johnson. 

H. A. Morgan. 


Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State Normal School. 


NashviUe 


W, J. Hale. 


1 Dean. 

2 Pnncipal. 

- Does not maintain courses in agriculture. 


< Acting Director. 
6 Director. , 
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AgnmlturaJ colleges m the United States — Continued, 


State or Territory 

Idab-o 

IlbEOlS 

Indian 1 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

MioMgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. . . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.. 

South Dakota 

SDeunessee........ 


Name of institution 


Location 


President. 


College of Agriculture of the University 
of Idaho 

College 01 Agriculture of the Umversity 
of iliiuois 

School of Agrieulturo of Purdue Univer- 
Sit5 

Iowa State College of Agiieulture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

The College ol Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky 

The Kentucky Normal and Industrial 
Institute for Colored Persons 
Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College 
Southern University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of the State of 
Louisiana 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Maine 

University of Marjdand 

Princess Anne Academy 

Massachuset t s Agricultural College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology s. . 

Mich igaii A gricultur a I College 

Department of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
Mississippi Agrieulturaland Mechanical 
College 

Alcorn Agrieulturaland Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

College of Agriculture of the Umversity 
of Missouri. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy of the 
University of Missouri.® 

Lincoln Institute 

Montana State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Alts 

College of Agiicultme of the Umversity 
of Nebraska 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Nevada. 


Moscow 

Urbana 

La Payette 

Ames 

Manhattan 

Lexington 

Fiankfort 

University Station, 
Baton Rouge 
Scotland vilie 


Orono 

College Park 

Princess Anne 

Amherst 

Cambiidge 

East Lansing i 

University Farm, 
St Paul 

Agricultural College. 

Alcorn 

Columbia 

Rolla 

Jefferson City 

Bozeman 

Lincoln 

Reno 


E. J Iddings.i 

E Davenport ^ 

J H Skinner! 

R. A Peaison 

W M Jardine. 
T P Cooper.! 

O P Russell. 

T D.Boyd. 

J S Clark. 


L. S Merrill.! 

A F. Woods. 

T H. Kiah 2 

K. L. Butterfield. 
Ehhu Thompson.^* 
F, S Kedzie 

R. W Thatcher.! 

D. C. Hull 

L. J. Rowan 

F B Mumford.! 

A. L McRae & 

Clement Richardson, 
Alfred Atkinson. 

E A. Burnett ! 

Robert Stewart.! 


New Hampshire College of Agiieulture 
and the Mechanic Arts 
StateCollege of Agncultureand Mechan- 
ic Arts of Rutgers College and the 
State University of New Jersey 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

New York State College of Agiieulture 
at Cornell Umveisity. 

The North Carolina StateCollege of Ag- 
neultureand Engineenng. 

Negro Agrieulturaland TecmncalCoUege 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

College of Agriculture of Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Oklahoma Agrieulturaland Mechanical 
College 

Colored Agricultural and Normal Uni- 
versity. 4 

Oregon Agricultural College 

The School of Agriculture of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Durham 

New Brunswick. 


State College 

Ithaca 

West Raleigh 

Greensboro 

Agricultural College . 
Columbus 

Stillwater 

Langston 

Corvallis 

StateCollege 


R D. Hetzel. 

W. H S. Demarest, 


R. W. Clothier. 

A. R Mann ! 

W, C. Riddick. 

J. B. Dudley 
E. P Ladd 
Alfred Vivian.1 

J. W. Cantwell. 

J. M. Marquess. 

W J Kerr. 

R. L. Watts.! 


College of Agncultureand Mechanic Arts 
of the University of Porto Rico. 

Rhode Island State College 

The Clemson Agncultuial College of 
South Carolina 

State Agrieulturaland Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina. 

South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts 

College of Agriculture, University of Ten- 
nessee- 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State Normal School. 


Mayaguez 

Eangston 

Clemson College. 

Orangeburg 

Brookings 

KhoxviUe 

Nashville 


C. E. Horne ! 

Howard Edwards. 
■W M. Riggs. 

R. S. Wilkinson. 

W. E. Johnson. 

H. A. Morgan. 

W. J. Hale. 


1 Dean 

2 Principal. 

- Does not maintain courses in agriculture. 


< Acting Director. 
& Director. 
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Stal e or Teintory 

Name of institution. 

Location. 

j President, 

1 


xVgiicultiLral and ^tiechanical College of 
Texas 

1 

..j W. B. Biszell 



i 


Piaine View State Normal and Indus- 
trial College 

Piaiiie View 

..I J G. Osborne i 


The xlgricultural CoUege of Utah 

Logan 

.J E G Peterson. 

Vermont 

CoUege of Agncultuie of the University 
of A'ermont. 

Burhngton 

L L Hills 2 

■\'irginia 

The Viigiiiia Agncultural and Mechani- 
cal CoUege and Polyteelmic Institute 

Blacksburg 

.. J A Burnus 

i 


The Hampton Normal and Agncultural j 
Institute 

Hampton 

..i J E Gregg 1 

1 

Washington 

State College of Washington ......i 

Pullman 

E 0. Holland 

West Virginia 

College of Agnciiiture of West Virginia 
University 

Morgantow ii 

..1 J. L CoiiI«er.2 


The West Virginia CoUegiate Institute. . . 

i Institute 

..1 J. W. Dans 

Wisconsin 

College of Agriculture of the University’- 
of Wisconsin 

Madison 

H L Russell 2 

Wyoming 

College of Agriculture, University of 
Wyonnng. 

1 Laiamie 

...| A D FaviUe,2 


1 Principal. ^ Dean. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Alabama (College), Auburn: J. F. Duggar. 
Alabama (Canebrake), Uniontown J.M Burgess. 
Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute: G. W. 
Car\er. 

Alaska, Sitka (branch stations at Rampart, Kodiak, 
Pail banks, and Malanuska)* C. C. Georgeson i 
Arizona, Tucson. D. W, Working. 

Arkansas, Payetteinlle Bradford Knapp 
California, Berkeley: C M. Haring. 

Colorado, Fort Collins: -C. P. Gillette. 

Connecticut (State), New] 

Haven >E. H. Jenkins. 

Connecticut (Stoirs), Stcirs) 

Delaware, Ncwaik' C A McCue. 

Florida, Gainesiille P H Rolfs. 

Georgia, Experiment H P. Stuckey. 

Guam 2: C W. Edwards s 
Ha wan (Fedeial), Honolulu: J. M. Westgate.i 
Hawau (Sugar PlanteiaOr Honolulu H. P. Agee. 
Idaho, Moscow E J. Iddings. 

Illinois, Urban a: E Davenport. 

Indiana, La Fayette G I. Chnstie. 

Iowa, Ames: C F. Curtiss. 

Kansas, Manbattan F. D. Fairrll. 

Kentucky, Lexington: T. P. Cooper. 

Louisiana — 

(State), University Station,' 

Baton Rouge 

(Sugar), Audobon Park, 

New Orleans 

(North Louisiana), Calhoun. 

(Rice), Crowley 

Marne, Orono: J. M. BartJett.^ 

Maryland, College Park: J. H Patterson. 
Massachusetts, Amherst S. B. Haskell. 

Michigan, East Lansing R S Shaw, 

Minnesota, Umversity Farm, St. Paul: R W. 

Thatcher. _ 

Mississippi, Agricultural CoUege. J. R. Ricks. 


W. H. Dalrymple 


1 Agronomist m charge. 

2 Address* Island of Guam, via San Francisco. 


Missouri (College), Columbia: F. B. Mumford. 
Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove F. W. Faurot. 
Montana, Bozeman* F. B. Linfield. 

Nebraska, Lincoln: E. A. Burnett. 

Nevada, Reno S. B. Doten. 

New Hampshire, Durham: J. C Kendall. 

New Jersey (College), New Bruns-] 

New Jersey (State), New Bruns-r ' 

wuck j 

New Mexico, State College. Fabian Garcia. 

New York (Stateh Genexa: W II Jordan 
New Yoik (Cornell), Ithaca A R Mann 
Noi t h Ca rolma , Ra leigh and W est Ra leigh B . W. 
Kilgoie. 

North Dakota, Agncultural College. P. F. Trow- 
bridge 

Ohio, Wooster* C. E. Thome. 

Oklanoma, Stillwater. H. G. Knight. 

Oregon, Crrxalhs. J. T lardine. 

Pennsjdxania, State College: B. L. Watts. 
Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutritior), 
Sta te College : H . P . Armsby . 

Porto Rico (Federal), Mayaguez* D. W. May.^ 
Pcrto Rico (Insular), Eio Piedras E. D, Coldn. 
Rhode Island, Kingston: B. L Hartwell. 

South Carolina, Clemson College* H. W. Barre 
South Dakota, Brookings: 3. W. Wilson. 
Tennessee, Knoxville. H. A. Morgan. 

Texas, College Station : B. Youngblood. 

Utah, Logan: F. S. Hams. 

Vermont, Burlington: J. L. Hills 
Virginia (College), Blacksburg. A W. Dnnkard,jr. 
Virginia (Truck), Norfolk: T. 0. Johnson 
Virgin Islands, St. Croix: Longfiold Smith.i 
Washington, Pullman: E. C. Johnson. 

West \ irginia, Morgantown: J. L. Coulter. 
Wisconsin, Madison: H. L. Russell. 

Wyoming, Laramie: A. D. Faville. 

8 Animal husbandman in charge. 

* Actmg director. 
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STATE OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 

EXTENSION WORK. 


h. N. Ouncan, Alabama Polytechnic Nevada; C. A. Norcross, College of Agricultme, 
In'htuie, <\iihurn. . University of Nevada, Ken o 

Arr/ussa \V. M ('ook, College of Agriculture, New Hampshire* J. C. Kendall, New Hampslme 
rrH\'i‘rsU\ of \i Tneson. College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Aits, 

Aikato.o M, T. fAyiie, Southern Trust Build- Durham 
ing, Little Htjck New Jeisey L. A Chnton, Rutgers College and 

Call ion da; B, IL Croeheron, College of Agriculture, the State XJmvei sity of New 1 ersej^, New Bi uns- 
Ihiiveiwty of California, Berkeley wick, 

rolorado. iL T, b^rcnch, State Agricultural College New Mexico: C, F Mom oe, New Mexico College 
erf Colorado, Foil Collins. of Agricultuio and irochame Arts, State CrJlege. 

Connecticut: H .1 Baker, Connecticut Agrieultural New York* A R Mann, New York State College 
College, Storrs. of Agriculture, Ithaca 

Delaware: C A. McCue, Delaware College, Newark. North Carolma B W Kilgore, North Caiohiia 
Florida: P. II. Rolfs, College of Agriculture, Uni- State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
versity of Florida, Gauie£?ville. West Raleigh 

Georgia* J Plnl Campbell, Georgia State College North Dakota G W Randlett, North Dakota 
of Agriculture, Athens Agiicultural College, Agiicultiiial College 

Idaho: L. W Fluharty, The Statehouse, Boise. Ohio H. C Ramsower, CoUege of Agnculture, 
Illinois: E. Davenport, College of Apiculture, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

University of Illinois, tJrbana. Oklahoma J A Wilson, Oklahoma Agricultural 

Indiana. G I Chiistie, Purdue Umversity, La and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Fayette. Oregon P V. Mans, Oregon Agncultmal College, 

Iowa' R. K. Bliss, Iowa State College of Agncul- Corvalhs 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Ames. Pennsylvama M S McDowell, Pennsylvania 

Kansas Harry Umbergci, Ivansas State Agncul- State College, State College. 

tural College, Manhattan. Rhode Island A. E St ene, Rhode Island State 

Kentucky: T. P. Cooper, College of Agriculture, College, Kingston 
University of Kentucky, Lexington South Carolma W W Long, Clemson Agncul! uial 

Louisiana: W. R. Perkins, Louisiana State Um- CoUegeof South Caiolma, Clemson College 
versity and Agricultural and Mechamcal College, South Dakota W. E. Kunilein,! South Dakota 
' Umversity Station, Baton Rouge. State College, Brookings. 

I Maine* L. S. MernU, College of Agricultme, Uni- Tennessee C A. Kcflei, College of Agnculime, 
versity of Maine, Orono University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Maryland T. B. S^unons, Umversity of Maryland, Texas* T. O. Walton, Agncultmal and Mechanical 
College Park. College of Texas, College Station. 

Massachusetts J D. Wdlaid, Massachusetts Agri- Utah R J Evans, Agiicultural College of Utah, 
cultural College, Amhei st Logan . 

Michigan; R. J. Baldwm, Ivlichigan Agiicultural Vermont Thomas Bradlee, University of Veimont 
CoUege, East Lansing. and State Agneultural College, Burhngton. 

Minnesota: A. D. Wilson, Department of Agri- Virginia J. ft Hutcheson, Virgmia Polytechnic 
, culture, University oi Minnesota, University Institute, Blacksburg 

' Farm, St. Paul Washington* S B. Nelson, State CoUege of Wash- 

Mississippi: R. S Wilson, Mississippi Agricultural ington, Pullman, 
and Mechanical College, Agricultural College. West Virginia N. T. Fiame, CoUege of Agiiciil- 
Missouri: P. H Ross,' CoUegeof Agnculture, Uni- ture. West Virgima Umversity, Morgantown 
versity of Missouri, Columbia Wisconsin* H. L. Russell, College of Agricultme, 

Montana: F. S. Cooley, Montana State CoUege of Umversity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman. Wyommg A E Bowman, CoUege of Agncultme, 

Nebraska: W. H Biokaw, CoUege of Agricultme, Umversity of Wyoming, Laramie. 

University of Nebraska, Lmcom 


STATE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Alabama: Commissioner of Agriculture, Mont- Maryland Executive ofiices, State Board of Ag« 
gomery. riculture, Kensington 

Arizona* Dean, College of Agriculture, Tucson. Massachusetts Commissioner of Agricultme, Bos- 
Arkansas: Commissioner of Bureau of Mmes, Manu- ton 

factm es, and Agricult ure, Tattle Rock Michigan President, Michigan AgricuIturalCollege, 

California, Director of Agriculture, Sacramento East Lansmg. 

Colorado: Commissioner, Colorado State Board of Minnesota Commissioner of Agricultme, St Paul. 

Immigration, Denver Mississippi Commissioner of Agriculture and Com- 

Coimecticut: President, State Boat d of Agriculture, merce^ Jackson , 

Hartford Missomi* Piesident, State Board of Agriculture, 

Delaware President, State Board of Agricultuie, JeffeisonCity 
Dover. Montana* Commissionei of Agriculture and Pub- 

Florida Commissioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee licity, Helena 

Georgia: Commissioner of Agriculture, Atlanta. Nebraska Secretary, Depaitment of Agriculture, 
Idaho. Commissioner of Agnculture, Boise Lmcoln. 

Illmois. Director of Department of Agriculture, Nevada* Dean, College of Agriculture, Reno. 

SprinpLeld. New Hampshire Commissioner of Agnculture, 

Indiana: President, State Board of Agnculture, In- Concord. 

dianapohs. New Jersey Secretary of Department of Agncul- 

lowa: President, Department of Agriculture, Des ture, Trenton 
Moines. New Mexico President j New Mexico College of Ag- 

Kansas: President, State Board of Agriculture, To- riculture and Mechamc Arts, State College 

peka New York* Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany. 

Kentucky: Commissioner of Agriculture, Frank- North Carolina* Commissioner of Agnculture, 
fort. Raleigh. 

Louisiana: Commissioner of Agnculture and Immi- North Dakota: Commissioner of Agriculture and 
gration, Baton Rouge Labor, Bismarck. 

Marne: Commissioner of Agriculture, Augusta, Ohio Secretaiy of Agriculture, Columbus. 

I Actmg director. 
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Oklahoma President, State Eoaid of Agriculture, , 
Oklahoma City i 

Oregon President, Oregon Agin ultuial ({, liege, 
Corvallis ! 

Permsylvama Secretary of Agiieultuie, Harris- \ 
burg. i 

Rhode Island Secretary of Stale Board oi Agiitul- i 
tme, Providence 

South C arolma Commissioner oi Agri< ulture, Com- 
merce, and Industries, Columbia 
South Dakota Commissioner oi Immigration, 
Pierre 

Tennessee Commissioner oi Acueulture, Nash- 
ville 


Texa" Com.”- m'Ac^ A.-'- 

Utah Pie^iden a 'cir- codegc o- , 

Logan 

Vciniunt « oi.iri-s-’ < “"Ag iCuAmc ‘".a:. -e- 

Virginia C omn ...ci <i- -*» c’ U-t aic aad iiru -- 
gralion, P * n oi 

l-Vashmgt n (^nan-'joaf’ o'" A"-xri.: it t.' - 
ma 

''Ve'.f- V-’i-n 1 Cnmnmvcnc- o. h'.-taiJK, 
CiiC" 

W -c«;n- n C'> i.r.i-s::-ov . *. " Aw.-rn:i<...-^ i'"’ 

Wvo; ’uig Ctniiai''-'.unc- 'oi i 'ri'-vraLon 
Cheyennt 


STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, FORESTRY EXTENSION SPECIALISTS, 
AND FOREST SCHOOLS, TO WHICH INQUIRIES SROLXD BE MXDE 
CONCERNING THE HANDLING OF FARM WOODLAND FROBLSI^IS IN 
THE RESPECTIVE STATES. 


state 


Office 01 officei, and ^ddrc'^*? 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa j 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Marne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mmnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Hampshire... 

New Jersey 

New Yoik 

North Carolina 


North Dakota ... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virgima 

Washington 

Wisconsm 


State commissioner of Consenmlion, Z^foiitgomcrv, Ala. 

State foiestei, Saeiamcnto, Cahf 
State forester, Fort Colhiis, Colo. 

State forester, Nev. Ha\ en, Conn 

Forestry department, Georgia State College of Agriculture, -tmens Oa 
University of Idaho School of Forestry, Moscov. "Idaho 
State forester, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State forestry eommission, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Forestry department, lou a State College of Vgiicultuic, Ames Iowa 
State foi ester, Manhattan, Kans ^ 

Commissioner of agiiculture, laboi, and slatisuo' Frankioit, Ky.’ 

SuperiTitendent of l orostry, conservation commi'^'^ion. New Orleans, La 
Forestry depaitmeiit, University of Maine, Orono, Me ^ 

State forest Cl, Baltimore, Md i 
State forest ei, Boston, Mass ^ 

Forestry department, Michigan Agricultural College, Fa'^i Laii'^ing, 

State forester, St. Paul, Mmn 

Professor of forestry, Umvcisity of [Missouri, Columbia, 

University of Montana, School of Foiestry, Mi<<soula, Mont. 

State forestei, Concoid, N. H i 
State forester, Trenton, N. J. 

Supeiintendent of foiests, conservation comm.ssiou, Albany, N Y.i 
Forester, State geological and economic survev, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Forest extension speciahst. North Carohna College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
West Raleigh, N C. 

State forester, Bottmeau, N. Dak i 
State forestei, Wooster, Ohio i 

Oregon Agneultiirai College, School of Forestry" Corvallis, Oreg. 

Commivssioner of forestry, Harnsburg, Pa.i 
Commissioner of forestry, Chepachet, R I 
Forester, State geological survey, Nashville, Tenn. 

State forester. College Station, Tex 
Chief forestei, Montpeher, Vt.^ 

State forestei, XJmveisity, Va ^ 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
Uiuversity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Conservation commission, Madison, IVis ^ 


1 Plantmg stock distributed free or practically at cost to residents of the State. 
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STATISTICS OF GRAIN CROPS, 1920. 

CORN. 

Table 1. — Corii, Aiea and production in undermentioned countnes, 1909 - 19 ' JO . 

AREA 


Country 

Ax'erage i 
1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

XOETH AMERICA 

United States..,. 

1,000 
acres 
104, 229 

1,000 
acres, 
103, 435 

1,000 
acres. 
106, 197 

1,000 
acres 
105, 296 

1,000 
acres 
116, 730 

1,000 
acres 
104, 467 

1,000 
acres 
100, 072 

1,000 
acres, 
104, 601 

Canada 

Ontario 

291 

239 

237 

160 

IGO 

195 

221 

244 

Quebec 

24 

17 

16 

13 

74 

55 

44 

48 

Total Canada . . 

315 

256 

253 

173 

234 

250 

265 

292 


11, 554 

2 4, 748 


^ 2, 7G5 


2 3, 974 









116,098 







""" ' 










SOUTH AMERICA 









Argentina 

8,128 

56 

10, 260 
59 

10, 386 

9,928 

66 

8,969 

49 

8,715 

9,800 

65 

8,184 

Chile 

SO 

65 

Uruguay 

551 

692 

787 

697 

627 

590 

552 

m 

Total 

8,735 

11,011 

11, 253 

10,691 

9,645 

9,370 

10, 417 






EUROPE. 









Austria 

3 761 

4 469 

5 497 

«362 

121 

113 

104 



6,038 

6,129 

6,194 



7 1, 894 

Croatia Slavoma 3 

1,036 






Bosma Herzegovma K. 
Bulgaria^ 

578 








1, 544 

1, 571 

1, 579 

1, 342 

1, 385 

1, 455 

7 1, 392 

8 36 

7 i,4i9 
292 

Czech 0 - Si ox'akia. 



France ^ 

1, 155 

i, i2S 

935 

si2 

847 

754 

736 

792 

Italy 

3,931 

3,894 

3, 887 

3,918 

3, 853 

3, 558 

3,709 

3,707 

3,018 

.Tugo-Slavia 

Portugal 



590 





Rfinrnnma S 

5,143 
3, 173 
750 

5,104 

3,186 

5,207 

2,717 

917 

5,05b 

2,865 


9 5, 728 

19 6, 751 

11 7, 330 

Russia proper 3 


Northern Caucasia ® 

834 





Serbia 3 

1, 445 
1, 134 






Spain 

i, i37 

1, 152 

1, 154 

4 

1, 175 

5 

i, i69 

i, i79 

6 

i, i67 

Switzerland 

3 

3 

7 

6 

Total 

1 2b, OSS 







1 









ASIA 




1 



i 

i 

British India 

6,340 

130 

' 6, 146 

141 

6,144 

143 

! 6, 679 

6,518 

138 

6,442 

141 

! 5, 994 


Japan 

144 

137 

139 

Phihppme Islands 

992 

1, Q41 

1, 095 

1, 069 

1, 058 

1,034 

1, 064 


Total 

7,462 

7,328 

7,382 

7,892 

7,714 

7,617 

7, 195 




APRICA. 









Algeria 

34 

32 



20 


15 

22 

Tunis 

43 

44 

57 

40 

46 

■ ' *36' 

45 

30 

Egypt 

1,857 

1, 889 

1,846 

625 

1, 740 
355 

1, 685 
354 

1, 812 
405 

1,896 

Morocco 


Union of South Africa . 



2, 562 

2,740 

3, 150 

3,300 

3, 952 

3,122 




Total 

1,934 




5, 255 











AUSTRALASIA 









Australia* 

Queensland-.,. .. 
New South Wales 

143 

157 

176 

146 

181 

165 

150 


190 

157 

144 

154 

155 

146 

115 


Victoria 

IS 

18 

19 

22 

: 23 

21 

22 


Western Austraha 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) ^ 

1 (^2) 

(12) 

(12) 


South Australia - . . 

i 

(12) 

i 

(12j 



Total 

352 

332 1 

339 

323 

359 

332 

287 1 





New Zealand 

10 

6 

5 

8 1 

6 

8 

10 


Total Australasia. 

362 

338 

344 

331 1 

365 

340 

297 



Grand total ...... 

161, 279 



j 












1 Five-year average^ except in a few cases where 
five-year statistics were not available. 

3 XJnofiicial. 

» Old bomidanes. 

< Excludes Galicia and Bukowma 

5 Includes Gaiieiaand Bukowina, excludes Gontz 
and Gradisea. 

« Includes Galicia; excludes Bukowina, Gontz, 
and Gradisea. 


7 New boundaries. 

« Moravia only. 

» Includes Bessarabia, but excludes Dobrudja. 
io Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowma. 
Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukowina, and 
Transylvania. 

13 Less than 500 acres. 
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CORX — Continued 

Table 1 — Corn: Area and production in undermentioned countries. 1909-1920 — Contd. 

PRODUCTION. 


j Average ^ 
, 1909-1913 

1 

1 1914 

, 1915 

i 

1 1916 

i 

1917 

J ^ 

j 1918 J 

' i 

1919 1 

1 

1 1920 

tpoo 

bushdc> 

. 2, 70s, 331 

1 IpuO 1 1,000 

busnels t busheu 
!2, 672, 804 12,994,793 

! 1,000 
{ bdsnels 
i2,5o6,927 

1,000 

huiihel& 

L 065, 233 

' 1 .000 
buJid^ ' 
2, 502, tA}5 

1,000 
buol I'ls 

2, ,s58, 5U9 

l,0u0 
hubkels. 
J, 232, 367 

17, 43b 
736 

6 

1 13, 410 

1 514 

1 13, S60 

1 508 

i 

1 5, 960 
j 322 

5, OoO 
1, 803 

t 

13,015 f 
1, 190 1 

15,152 
1, 78a , 

1 12, 915 

1, 420 




j 


18, 178 

: 13, 924 

14, 3GS 

6,282 

7, 763 

' 14,205 

16,940 ! 

1 14,335 

164,657 

1 78, 443 

1 60,000 

132, 823 


1 75,9tS5 * 

1 






. 2, 891, 169 

|2, 765, 171 

13,069,161 

2, 706, 032 


2, 592, 855 ' 






. 174, 502 

1,390 
6,027 

1 

1 263,135 
1, 50o 
7, 142 

‘ 338,235 
1, 842 
< 11, 382 1 

i ■ ■' ""i 

1 161,133 i 

1, 570 i 

4, 604 j 

58, S30 
! 1, 33a 

1 6, 815 

170, 660 ^ 
' 1, 146 1 

, 7, 086 1 

240,144 
U702 1 
6, 574 

258, 6S6 
1,689 
2,784 

. 181, 919 

271, 782 

1 351,459 1 

167, 307 ! 

66, *992 

: 179, 192 { 

248, 120 

' 263,159 


Country 


NORTH AMERICA. 
United States 


Canada 
Oiitaiio. 
Quebec. - 
Otber . . . 


Total.. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


CMe 

Uruguay. 


Austria 2i4,53ti no, 771 ’ n,050 

“ ' IbS, OSl ! 172, 308 . ISO, 550 

24- S73 25. 000 >5. (m i 


Hungary proper 2 _ 

Croatia Sla voma 2 . | 24' S73 

Bosnia Herzegovina 2 J 9, 111 

Bulgaria 2 i 28,219 

Czecbo- Siovalaa ! 

Prance 2 22, 229 

Italy I ^00, 349 

J ugo- s'lavia I ’ “ ; - Uv' n‘ 

Portugal ! 

Roumama 2 

Russia proper 2 ■ 

Northern Caucasia 2...! 

Serbia 2 

Spam ; 

Switzerland , 


25,000 
7,000 
30, 901 


100, 620 
56, 571 
13, 651 

28, 12s 

2o, 548 


Total ' 


ASL4. 

British India 

Japan 

PMippme Islands i 


Total 

AFRICA 


Algeria 

Turns 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Umon of South Africa 


Total 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Austraha 


Queensland 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

Western Australia 
South Austraha. . . 


Total 

New Zealand 

Total 

Grand total . 


87, 240 
3,637 
7, 446 


98,323 


401 
*04,' 220' 
"26,'49S 


91, 179 


3,280 

6,091 

887 

1 


10,264 


493 


10, 757 


!3, 881, 263 


22, 530 
104, 9b0 


15, 000 
102, 552 
61, 670 
19, 241 
20,000 
30, 325 
106 


622, 370 


83,360 
3,753 
13, 336 


100, 449 


:5, 000 i 
7,000 I 
29, 821 


17, 104 
121, 824 


9,275 
86, 412 
44, 663 
IS, 520 
12 , 000 
29, 096 
138 


i 

2, SIO 1 

.....j 

2,291 

2,115 ; 



448,319 





1 


1 



1 17, 4n 

i7, 7^ j 

i 8,144 

4 39, 412 
448 1 

4 39, 650 
6,299 

j 16, 035 

14,902 

i 9, 760 ' 

®9,976 , 

6 16, 793 

81, 547 

82,771 

76, 590 j 

85,846 

SO, 661 
86,555 


62, 20/ 


28, 642 
150 


589,453 I 


83,280 
4,022 
14, 753 


102,055 


350 

73,T9i' 


3, 915 
4,453 
801 
2 
2 


9,173 


312 


9,485 


350 
*73,' 956 
’36,’607 


4,261 

3,175 

1,018 

(^) 

1 


8,455 


284 


8,739 


100, 080 
4,102 
14,083 


118, 265 


65, 485 
’2G’304 


2,003 

3,773 

1,000 


6,792 


340 


7,132 


7 137, 412 i 8 92, 950 


29, 369 
252 


24, 141 
358 


25,555 I 
287 i 


27,092 

280 


93, 760 i 
3,791 
13,441 


96,600 
3, 757 
11, 271 


110,992 1 111,628 


302 * 


65,198 
3,143 
36, 516 


66, 756 
3, 364 
45, 143 


•I- 


3,019 
4,333 
1,172 ; 

1 i 


4,188 
3,500 
1, 153 
1 
1 


8,526 i 8,843 


274 ! 


368 


8, 800 I 


9,211 


70,808 
’is," 095 


230 ! 
257 I 


253 

197 


41,291 I 


2,858 

42,966 


4,106 

2,091 

712 

1 

2 


6,912 i. 


415 i 


7,327 i 


1 Pive-year average, except in a few cases where 
five-year statistics were unavailable. 

2 Old boundaries 

3 Exdudes Galicia and Buhowina. 

4-N.Tfl.tTr .4 


G Moravia only 
8 Exdudes Alsaee-Lorrame 

7 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 

8 Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. 
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CORN — Continued. 


Table 2. — Corn: World production so far as reported, 1895-1916, 


Year. 

Production- 

Year 

Production. 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production. 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Bushels. 

2, 834^ 750, 000 

2.964.435.000 

2.587.206.000 

2.682.619.000 
i 2,724,100,000 

2.792.561.000 

1901.. .. 

1902.. .. 

1903.. .. 

1904.. .. 

1905.. .. 

1906.. .. 

Bushels 

2, 366, 883, OOO 
3, 187, 311, 000 
3, 066, 506, 000 
3, 109, 252, 000 

3. 461. 181. 000 

3. 963. 645. 000 

1907.. .. 

1908.. .. 

1909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

1911.. .. 

1912.. .. 

Bushels 

3, 420, 321, 000 
3, 606, 931, 000 

3, 563, 226, 000 

4.031.630.000 

3.481.007.000 

4. 371. 888. 000 

1913.. .. 

1914.. .. 

1915.. .. 

1916.. .. 

Bushels. 

3.587.429.000 

3. 777. 913. 000 

4. 201. 689.000 

3.642.103.000 


Table 3. — Corn. Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890—1920, 


Year. 

United 

States 

Bussia 
(Euro- 
pean) 1 

Italy, 

Austna 

Hungary 

(proper) 

France 

Argen- 

tma. 

Average 

Bushels 2 

Bushels 2 

Bushels 2 

Bushels 2 

Bushels 2 

Bushels 2 

Bushels^ 

1890-1899 

24 5 

13 6 

15 3 

19 5 

23 0 

19 1 


1900-1909 

25.8 

13.9 

21.4 

18 9 

22 2 

18 9 

26.6 

1910-1914 

26.1 


24 9 

19 9 

28 0 

18 9 

23 5 

1906 

30.3 

23.1 

20 2 

21.5 

27 3 

12^ 

29 ~0 

1907 

25.9 

14 5 


19.3 

24.7 

19,7 

10.2 

1908 

26 2 

16 7 


18 0 

24 3 

21.4 

31.9 

1909 

25.5 

9.6 


19.4 

26.0 

21.3 

24.1 

1910 

27.7 

22.1 


22.6 

30.5 

19.6 

23.6 

1911 

23 9 

21.4 

23.1 

15 9 

22 7 

16.1 

1 3.6 

1912 

29.2 

• 18 5 

25.0 

20.4 

28 4 

20.2 

35.0 

1913 

23.1 

17 7 

27.9 

18.8 

29.3 

18 9 

20.8 

1914 

25.8 

12.6 

26.9 

22.9 

28 0 

19 7 

25.6 

1915 

28.2 

10.9 

31.4 

22.8 

29 2 

18 3 

32.6 

1916 

24.4 

13 6 

20.9 

15 8 


18.9 

10.2 

1917 

26.3 


21 8 



17 6 

4 1 

1918 

24. 0 


21. 5 


12,9 

12.3 

1919 

28.6 




15 9 


1920 

31 0 










1 




1 Excludes Poland. 


2 Bushels of 56 pounds 
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Table 4. Corn: Acreage, production, lalvc. exports, etc 

1SJ9-1BJO 


ui till United States, 


Estimate'! of aeic» are obtauied^y apn^n^ ^ Bepaitment of Acti- 

published acreage of the preceJm? rear decrease to the 

mates ivhenevci new census data are avai’lible*^* “ * rensed ha-e is used for appl.nug petcentace esti- 





! 

Avei 
1 aae 
j farm 

( per 
[bushe 
pec 


' Chicago casn nnco ne 

r! 

-7 

r 


Aereig 

(000 

omitted 

p Produc- 

Farm 

, 

bu^'liel 

contra'^t * 

i Domestic , 

_i evport-s, Imports 
1 inciudiog ' dnuag 
? i coip ujeal . 
j ‘ 

1 veai begin- , toprni 

' Per 
‘ cent 
; of 

1 crop 

T, ex- 

Yeai 

■tripifi 1 lion 

) 1 (oof) 

acre j 

faiae 
i Bee 1 
(000 

1 omitted) 

j December ' 

J May. 






L 

' 



imng July 1 Jinyi 


— 





j 


Bow Higl 

! 

3 ^Lov 

c Higl 

‘1 


1849. 

Acres, 

Busl 

- Bushels 
59^,071 

Cents 

Dollars 

Cts 1 Cts 

cts 

Cts 

Bushels, 

Busheh 

P.d 

1866 

IS'67. 

1868, 

1869. 

1889. 

34, 307 
32, 520 
34, 8S7 
37, 103 


838, 793 



.1-.,. 

. 1 ' 

. . . 



. / 0 yj, 861 

. 4, 248, 991 

i 

! 49 , 190 

. 1 3 

.5 

25.0 
23 6 
26 0 
23.6 

867,946 

768.320 
906, 527 

874. 320 
760, 945 

47 4 
57 0 
46.8 
59 8 

411,451 
437,770 
424, 057 
522,551 

53 

61 

38 

56 

62 

65 

58 

67 

64 

61 

44 

73 

79 

71 

51 

8,5 

16, 026, 947 
12,493,522 
8,286,665 
2, 140, 4S7 

34, 970 
! 49, 922 

89, S09 

1 &S, 9S0 

1.5 

1.6 
.9 

.2 

1870 

1871. 

h872 

1873.. 

1874.. 

38, 647 
34,091 
35, 527 
39, 197 
41, 037 

28.3 
29 1 

30.8 

23.8 
20 7 

1, 094, 255 
991, S9S 
1, 092, 719 
932 274 
850, 148 

49.4 

43.4 
35 3 
44 2 

58. 4 

640, 520 
430, 356 
385, 736 
411, 9bl 
496, 271 

41 

36 

27 

40 

64 

59 

39 

28 

49 

76 

1 46 
38 
34 
49 
53 

52 

43 

39 

59 

67 

10, 673, 553 
35,727,010 
40, 154, 37i 
35, 985, 834 
30, 025, 036 

111,080 
58 , 568 
61, 536 
76, 003 
38, 098 

1.0 

3.6 

3.7 
3.9 
3.5 

187,5 . 

1876.. 
1877. 

1878.. 

1879.. 
1879 . . 

44,841 
49,033 
50, 369 
51, 585 
53, 085 
8£^ S89 

29.5 
26 2 
26.7 
26 9 
29 2 
28 1 

1, 321, 069 
1, 283, 828 
1,342,558 
1, 388, 219 
1, 547, 902 
1,75 ft, 592 

36.7 
34.0 

34.8 
31.7 
37,5 

484, 675 
436, 109 
467, 635 
440, 281 
580, 486 

40 

40 

41 
30 
39 

47 

43 

49 

32 

431 

41 

43 

35 

33 

321 

45 

56 

41 

36 

361 

50,910,532 
72,652, 611 
87, 192, no 
87, SS4, 892 
99, 572, 329 

51,796 
30,902 
13,423 
33, 869 
58, 876 

3.9 

,5.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.4 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883. . 

1884.. 

62, 318 
64,262 
65, 660 
68, 302 
69, 684 

27.6 
18 6 
24 6 
22 7 
25.8 

1,717,435 
1, 194, 916 
1, 617, 025 
1, 551, 067 

1, 795, 528 

39.6 

63.6 
48.5 
42 4 
35 7 

679, 714 
759, 482 
7&3, 867 
658, 051 
640, 736 

35^ 

58i 

49J 

54rl 

34J 

42 

631 

61 

631 

401 

411 

69 

531 

521 

441 

45 

76? 

56i 

57 

49 

93,648,147 
44,340,683 
41,655,653 
46, 258, 606 
52,876,456 

75,155 
69, 621 
25, 989 
4,894 
4,507 

5.5 
3.7 

2.6 ® 
3.0 
2,9 

1885. 
1886 . 

1887.. 

1888.. 
1889.. 
1889. . 

73, 130 
75, 694 
72,393 
75,673 
78,320 
72,088 

26.5 
22 0 
20.1 
26 3 
27.0 
29,4 

1,936,176 

1, 665,441 
1,456,161 

1, 987, 790 

2, 112, 892 

2, 122, S28 

32.8 
36 6 
44.4 
34.1 
28 3 

635,675 
610, 311 
646, 107 
677,562 
597,919 

36 

35f 

47 

33i 

29J 

42| 

38 

511 

35g 

35 

n 

54 

331 

32f 

361 

391 

60 

351 

35 

64, 829, 617 
41, 368, 584 
25,360 869 
70,841,673 
103, 418, 709 

16, 104 
30,536 
37,493 
2,401 
1,626 

! 

’ 3.3 

2.5 

1.7 

3.6 
4.9 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

71,971 

76,205 

70,627 

72,036 

62,582 

20.7 
27.0 
23 1 
22 5 
19 4 

1,489,970 

2, 060, 154 
1,628,464 
1,619,496 
1,212,770 

50.6 
40 6 
39.4 
36 5 

45.7 

754,433 
836,439 
642,147 
591, 626 
554, 719 

47J 

39i 

40 

34i 

441 

53 

59 

42| 

361 

471 

55 

40f 

394 

36| 

471 

691 

2100 

441 

384 

551 

32.041.529 
76,602,285 
47, 121, 894 

66. 489. 529 
28,585,405 

2,111 

15,290 

1,881 

2,199 

16,575 

2.2 

3.7 

2 9 

4.1 

2 4 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 
1899.. 

82,076 
81, 027 
80,095 
77,722 
82,109 
94,914 

26 2 
28.2 
23.8 

24 8 

25 3 
28.1 

2,151, 139 
2,283,875 
1,902,968 
1,924,185 
2,078,144 
2,668,824 - 

25.3 
21.5 

26.3 
28.7 

30.3 

544,986 
491, 007 
501, 073 
552, 023 
629,210 

25 

22^ 

25" 

33J 

30 

26^ 

231 

m 

38 

311 

271 

23 

32^ 

321 

36 

291 
251 3 
37 5 
341 1 
401 2 

^01, 100,375 
■78,817,417 
J12, 055, 543 
.77,255,046 
513,123,412 

4,338 

6,284 

3,417 

4,171 

2,480 

4 7 

7.8 

11.1 

9.2 

10.3 

1900. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 
1904. 

83,321 

91, 350 
94,044 : 
88,092 : 
92,232 ; 

25.3 

16 7 
26.8 

25 5 
26.8 

2, 105, 103 
1,522,520 
2,523,648 

2, 244, 177 
2,467,481 

35 7 

60.5 

40 3 

42.5 
44.1 : 

751,220 
921, 556 
1,017,017 
952, 869 
1,087,461 

35i 

621 

43t 

41 

431 

401 

671 

571 

43^ 

49 

42f 

591 

44 

471 

48 

581 1 
64| 

46 

50 

641 ' 

81,405,473 
28, 028, 688 
76,639,261 
58,222,061 
90,293,483 

5,169 

18,278 

40,919 

16,633 

15,443 

8.6 

1 8 

3.0 

2.6 

3.7 

1905.. 
1906 . 

1907.. 

1908.. : 

1909.. ; 
1909. . 

94,011 ! 
96, 738 ; 
99, 931 j 
101, 788 J 
108,771 1 

QO OQQ A 

28.8 
30.3 
25.9 
26.2 : 
25 5 ; 

2,707,994 
2,927, 416 
2,592,320 
2,668,651 
2,772,376 .. 

41.2 ; 
39.9 ; 

51.6 ; 

60.6 j 

1, 116,697 

1, 166,626 
1,336,901 
t, 616, 145 , 

42 

40 

571 

56f 

501 

46 

611 1 

621 

471 

491 

671 

721 

50 1 : 
56 i 
82 1 
76 ; 

19, 893, 833 

S6, 368, 228 

55, 063, 860 
57,665,040 

10,127 

10,818 

20, 312 
258,065 

4.4 

3.0 

2.1 

1.4 


i70^ OOO i, 

W, 9 , 

OOZ, ItfU 1 07. 9 1 ] 

1,477,222 i 

621* ' 

66 1 i 

56“ ■ 

63 ^ 

58, i28 498 . 


'L's 


a • ww - uvr 1 VU I XZO 

2 Coincident with corner.'^ 
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Table 4 — Corn Acreage, prodiicUon, 'value, exports, etc., in the Umted States, 
1 849-1 920 — Continued . 




Aver- 

Produc- 

tion 

(000 

omitted) 

Aver- 

age 

Farm 

Chicago cash price pei 
bushel, contract 

Domestic 

exports, 

Imports 

durmg 

fiscal 

year 

hegmnmg 
July 1. 

Per 

cent 

Year. 

Acreage 

(000 

omitted) 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 

value 
Dec 1 
(000 

omitted) 

Deeembei 

Following 

May. 

mclndmg 
com meal, 
fiscal 

year begin- 
nmg July 1 

of 

crop 

ex- 

port 





Dec 1 


Low. 

High 

Low. 

High 

ed 


Acres. 

Bush 

Bushels. 

Cents 

Dollars. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

Bushels 

Bushels 

P ct 

19101. 

104,035 1 

27 7 

2, 8S6, 260 

48.0 

1,384,817 

45} 

50 

52} 

55} 

65, 614, 522 


2 3 

1911.. 

105,825 I 

23 9 

2,531,488 

61.8 

1,565,258 

68 

70 

76} 

824 

41, 797, 291 

53,425 

1 7 

1912.. 

107, 083 

29.2 

3, 124, 746 

48.7 

1,520,454 

474 

54 

55} 

60 

50,780,143 

903. 062 

1 6 

1913. 

105, 820 

23.1 

2, 446, 988 

69.1 

1,692,092 

64 

73} 

67 

72} 

10, 725, 819 

12, 367, 369 

.4 

1914. 

103, 435 

25,8 

2,672,804 

64.4 

1,722,070 

62} 

68} 

50} 

56 

50,668,303 

9, 897, 939 

1 9 

1915.. 

106,197 

28.2 

2,994,793 

57.5 

1,722,680 

69} 

75 

69 

78} 

39,896,928 

5, 208, 497 

1 3 

1916.. 

105,296 

24.4 

2,566,927 

88. 9 

2,280,729 

88 

96 

152 

174 

66,753,294 

2, 267, 299 

2 6 

1917 . 

116, 730 

26.3 

3,065,233 

127.9 

3,920,228 

160 

190 

150 

170 

49,073,263 

3, 196, 420 

1 6 

1918.. 

104,467 

24.0 

2, 502, 665 
2, 858, 509 

1 136.5 

3,416,240 

135 

155 

160} 

185 

23,018,822 

3,311,211 

.9 

1919.. 

100,072 

28.6 ; 

134 7 

3,851,741 

142 

160 

189 

217 

16, 707, 447 

10,229,249 

1 

,6 

1920.. 

104,601 

30.9 1 

3,232,367 

67-7 

2,189,721 

70} 

86 





1 Figures adjusted to census basis 


Table 5 — Corn, Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1879, and 1889-1909 

Note —This revision for 1879 and 1SS9-1909 consists (1) in using the Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mates of average yield ner acre to compute, from census acreage, the total production, (2) in adjusting the 
Department’s estimates of acreage for each jrear so as to be consistent with the following as well as the pre- 
ceding census acreage, and (3) in recomputmg total farm value from these refused production figures 


Year. 

Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acre 

Production 

Average 

faim 

price per ^ 
bushel i 
Dec. 1. 

Farm value 
Dec 1 

1879 

A cres 
62,369,000 

Bushels 

29.2 

Bushels 

1, 823, 163, 000 

Cents 

37.1 

Dollars. 

676, 251, 000 

1889 

72,088,000 1 

27.7 

1,998,648,000 

27.4 

546, 984, 000 

1890 

70,390,000 

20 7 

1, 460, 406, 000 

50.0 

729, 647, 000 

1891 

74,496,000 

27.6 

2,055,823, 000 

39.7 

816, 917, 000 

1892 

72, 610, 000 

23 6 

1, 713, 688, 000 

38.8 

664, 390, 000 

1893 

74, 434, 000 

22 9 

1,707,572,000 

35 9 

612, 998, 000 

1894 

69, 396, 000 

19.3 

1,339,680, 000 

45 1 

604, 523. 000 

1895 

85, 567, 000 

27,0 

2, 310, 952, 000 

25.0 , 

578, 408, 000 

1896 

86. 560. 000 

88. 127. 000 

28.9 

I 2, 503, 484, 000 
2, 144, 553, 000 

21 3 1 

532, 884, 000 
558, 309, 000 

1897 

24 3 

26. 0 1 

1898 

88, 304, 000 

25 6 

2, 261, 119, 000 

28 4 1 

642, 747, 000 

1899 

■ 94,9U,000 

25.9 

2, 454, 626, 000 

^ 29.9 

734, 917, 000 

1900 

i 95, 042, 000 

26.4 

2, 505, 148, 000 

35 1 i 

878, 243, 000 

1901 

i 94, 636, 000 

17.0 1 

1,607, 288,000 

60 0 

964, 543, 000 

1902 

! 95, 517, 000 

27 4 

2, 620, 699, 000 

40 0 

1, 048, 735, 000 

1903 

90, 661, 000 

1 25.8 

2,339,417,000 

42.1 

984, 173, 000 

1904 

93,310,000 

27.0 

2, 520, 682, 000 

43 7 

1, 101, 430, 000 

1905 

93, 573, 000 

1 29.3 

2, 7M, 329, 000 

40 7 

1, 116, 817, 000 

1906 

! 93, 643, 000 

i 30,9 

2, 895, 822, 000 

39.2 

1, 135, 969, 000 

1907 

i 94,971,000 

i 26.5 

2, 512, 065, 000 

50 9 

1, 277, 607, 000 

1908 

! 95,603,000 

26.6 

2,544,957,000 

60.0 

1, 527, 679, 000 

1909 

' 98, 38% 000 

26 1 

2, 572, 336, 000 

58 6 

1,507,185,000 
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Table 6. — Com Acreage, produciion. and foUil fmm lalue, hg States. 1919 and 1920 


state 


Thousands of acres 


i 


Production (thousands 
of bushels . 


Total value, basis Dee. 
1 price I thousands of 
doliarsl 


! 



1Q20 

1919 

1920 

j 1919 

1 1920 

; 1919 

Maine 

Acrci! 

A cres 

Buf>h 

Bush 

' Boih 

j Boils. 

5 

5 

226 

; 300 

2s9 


N ew H ampshire 

9 

11 

405 

512 

587 

j 870 

Vermont . . 

25 

22 


1 1, 034 

' 1, 180 

i 1, SIO 

Massachusetts 

2i 

26 

' 840 

' 1, 508 

' 1, 050 

’ 2, 594 

Ehode Island 

S 

8 

1 320 

360 

576 

670 

Connecticut 

44 

' 50 

1 1, 804 

! 2, 900 

' 2, 526 

f 5, 220 

New York 

795 

820 

j 32, 595 

35, 260 

37; SIO 

j 58; 5i2 

New Jersey 

2G0 

260 

11, 440 

; 19, 400 

! 9, 724 

1 15, 912 

Pennsylvania 

i 1,490 

' 1, 536 

67, 050 

72, 192 

67, 050 

106, 122 

Delaware 

j 190 

j 195 

! 7, 125 

i 5, Sod' 

1 5,344 

, 8, 4S2 

Maryland 

670 

680 

i 25, 795 

i 27, SSO 

‘ 20, 894 

i 39, 032 

"V irginia 

1, 670 

1,670 

! 50,100 

1 46, 760 

50, 100 

[ 79, 024 

TV est Virgnna 

650 

650 

1 22. 100 

1 22, 100 

. 25, 636 

1 36, 244 

Noith Carolina 

i 2, 7S4 

2,800 

1 04, 032 

53, 200 

i 72, 356 

1 98. 420 

South Carohna 

2,230 

2,270 

i 42, 370 

! 36, 320 

! 49, 149 

‘ 71, 550 

Georgia 

1 5, 100 

' 4, 820 

76, 500 

69, S90 

SO, 325 

111,824 

Floiida 

1 7S0 

. 830 

10, 530 

12, 450 

10, 530 

17, 430 

Ohio 

3, 735 

0,668 

j 162, 099 

161, 392 

110, 227 

195, 284 

Indiana 

4, 515 

4,500 

1 184, 072 

166, 500 

108, 602 

I 208, 125 

Illinois 

, 8, 052 

8,400 

294, 108 

294, 000 

173, 559 

382, 200 

iilichigan . . , 

, 1, 625 

‘ 1,625 ^ 

65,000 

65,000 

53, 300 

89,700 

Wisconsm 

1,960 

i 1,845 , 

86, 044 i 

.86, 715 

66, 254 

108, 394 

Mmnesota 

3, 150 

! 2,900 

118, 125 

116, 000 

CO, 244 

139, 200 

Iowa 

' 10, 300 

! 10,000 i 

473, 800 

416, 000 

222, 6S6 

499, 200 

Missouri 

6, 215 

5,650 ; 

198,880 

152, 550 

127, 2S3 

210, 519 

North Dakota 

! 711 

508 

17,064 

16, 764 

12, 2S6 

23, 470 

South Dakota 

! 3, 520 

3,200 

105,600 : 

91, 200 

44, 352 

108, 528 

Nebraska 

7, 560 

7,030 

' 255, 528 

184, ISO 

104, 766 

224,707 

Kansas 

5,190 

4,100 

i 137,535 

62, 320 

60, 515 

87, 248 

Kentucky 

3,300 

3,300 ; 

1 100, 650 , 

82, 500 

82, 533 

127,875 

Tennessee 

3,325 

3,300 

93,100 

70, 620 

80,997 

110, 873 

Alabama 

4,277 

4,334 

67, 149 

62,843 

65, 806 

99, 920 

Mississippi 

3,980 

3,980 

63,680 

59,700 

64, 954 

95, 520 

Louisiana 

1,906 

1,850 

36, 595 

32, 375 

31, 106 

48,562 

Texas 

6,700 

6,500 

174,200 

195,000 

146,328 

230,100 

OMalioma ■ 

3, 190 

2,900 

89,320 

1 69, 600 

48,233 

88, 392 

Arkansas 

2,360 

2,407 

55, 224 

43, 326 

‘ 53,567 

71, 055 

Montana 

179 

128 

3, 580 

1, 728 

2,864 ; 

2,851 

Wyommg 

Colorado 

65 

843 

50 

704 

1,560 
17, 450 

soo 

11,757 1 

874 

12,215 

1,320 
16, 695 

New Mexico 

270 

243 

7,155 

7,290 1 

7,870 

11, 008 

Anzona 

28 

30 

644 

900 , 

1,095 

1,800 

Utah 

24 

18 

521 

324 1 

782 

486 

Nevada 

1 

1 

33 

30 

53 

42 

Idaho 

45 

35 

1,800 

1,225 

1,800 

‘ 2, 021 

Washington 

78 

78 

2,808 

2,808 

3, 510 

5, 195 

Oregon | 

46 

45 

1,426 

1, 170 

1, 854 

1, 814 

Califorma ; 

90 

90 

3,150 

2,970 

3,780 

5,316 

f'nited States | 

104,601 ! 

100, 072 

3,232,367 

2,858,509 

2, 189, 721 

3, 851, 741 
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Table 7. — Com: Production and distribution in the United States^ 1897-1920. 
[000 omitted, except m percentage columns ] 


Crop. 


Year. 

Old stock 
on farms 
Nov 1. 


Total 

supplies. 

Stock on 
farms Mar. 1 
foUovung 

Shipped 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Propor- 
tion mer- 
ciiant- 
able. 

out of 
county 
where 
grown. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

1897 

290, 934 

1, 902, 968 

86.3 

86 8 

2, 193, 902 

782, 871 

411, 617 

1898 

137, 894 

1,924,185 

83.8 

82.2 

2,062,079 

800, 533 

396, 005 

1899 

113, 644 

2,078,144 

87.2 

86 9 

2, i91, 788 

733, 730 

348,098 

1900 

92, 328 

2, 105, 103 

85.5 

86.3 

2, 197, 431 

776, 166 

478, 417 

1901 

95, 825 

1,522,520 

73 7 


1, 618, 345 

441, 132 

153, 213 

1902 

29, 287 

2, 523, 648 

83.1 

76 2 

2, 552, 915 

1, 050, 653 

557,296 

1903 

131, 210 

2,244,177 

86.2 

76.0 

2,375, 387 

839, 053 

419,877 

1904 

80, 246 

2,467,481 

90.6 

84.8 

2,5i7, 727 

954, 268 

551, 635 

1905 

82, 285 

2,707,994 

90 6 

88.4 

2, 790, 279 

1, 108, 364 

681, 539 

1906 

119, 633 

2,927,416 

89.9 

89.1 

[ 3,047,049 

1, 297, 979 

679, 544 

1907 

130, 995 

2,592,320 

82.8 

77.7 

2,723,315 

962, 429 

467,675 

1908 

71,124 

2,668,651 

86.9 

88.2 

i 2,739,775 

1, 047, 763 

568, 129 

1909 

79, 779 

2,552,190 

84.2 

82.5 

2,631, 969 

977, 561 

635,248 

1910 

115,696 

2,886,260 

87.2 

86.4 

3,001,956 

1, 165, 378 

66L777 

1911 

123, 824 

2,531,488 

80.6 

80.1 

2, 655, 312 

884, 059 

517,766 

1912 

64, 764 

3,124,746 

85.5 

' 85.0 

3, 189, 510 

1, 290, 642 

680, 831 

1913 

137,972 

2,446,988 

82.2 

[ 80.1 

2,584,960 

866, 352 

422, 059 

1914 

80,046 

2,672,804 

86.1 

84.5 

2, 762, 850 

910, 894 

498, 285 

1915 

96,009 

2,994,793 

77.2 

71.1 

3, 090, 802 

1, 116, 559 

560, 824 

1916 

87,908 

2,566,927 

1 83 8 

83.9 

2, 664, 835 

782, 303 

450,589 

1917 

34,448 

3,065,233 

i 75.2 

60.0 

3, 099, 681 

! 1,253,290 

678,027 

1918 

114,678 

2,502,665 

85.6 

82.4 

2, 617, 343 

855, 269 

362, 589 

1919 

69,835 

2,858,509 

; 89.1 

87.0 

2,928,344 

1,070,677 

I 466,615 

1920 

139,906 

[ 

' 3,232,367 

! 89 6 


3,372,273 




Table S. — Com (merchantable): Total com crop and portion of merchantable quality ^ 

1883-1920. 


Year 

of 

crop 

growth. 

Crop, 

bushels. 

Per 

cent 

mer- 

chant- 

able. 

Bushels 

merchant- 

able. 

Year 

of 

crop 

growth. 

Crop, 

bushels. 

Per 

cent 

mer- 

chant- 

able. 

Bushels 

merchant- 

able 

1920 

3, 

232, 

367, 

000 







1901 

If 

522, 

520, 

000 







1919 

2, 

858, 

509, 

000 

87. 

0 

2, 

486, 

296, 

000 

1900 

2, 

105, 

103, 

000 

86 

3 

i, 

815, 

938, 

000 

1918 

2, 

502, 

G65, 

000 

82. 

4 

2 

062, 

041, 

000 

1899 

2, 

078, 

144, 

000 

86 

9 


806, 

663, 

000 

1917 

3, 

065, 

233, 

000 

60. 

0 

1 

837, 

728, 

000 

1898 

1 

924, 

185, 

000 

82 

2 

1, 

582, 

541, 

000 

1916 

2, 

566, 

927, 

000 

S3. 

9 

2, 

154, 

487, 

000 

1897 

i; 

902, 

968, 

000 

86 

8 

1, 

660, 

847, 

000 

1915 

2, 

994, 

793, 

000 

71. 

1 

2, 

127, 

965, 

000 

1896 

2, 

283, 

875, 

000 

84. 

8 

1, 

936, 

207, 

000 

1914 

2, 

672, 

804, 

000 

84 

5 

2, 

259, 

755, 

000 

1895 

i 

151, 

139, 

000 

88. 

1 

1, 

895, 

706, 

000 

1913 

2, 

4*16, 

988, 

000 

80. 

1 

i! 

961, 

058, 

000 

1894 

1, 

212, 

770, 

000 

82. 

4 


999, 

402, 

000 

1912 

3, 

124 

746, 

000 

85. 

0 

2, 

654, 

907, 

000 

1893 

1 

619, 

494, 

000 

85. 

6 


386, 

357, 

000 

1911 

2, 

531, 

488, 

000 

80 

1 

2, 

027, 

922, 

000 

1892 

1, 

628, 

464, 

000 

82. 

6 


345, 

445, 

000 

1910 

% 

886, 

260, 

000 

86. 

4 

2, 

492, 

763, 

000 

1891 

2, 

060, 

154, 

000 

88 

5 

1 , 

822, 

431, 

000 

1909 

2, 

552, 

190, 

000 

82. 

5 

2, 

104, 

775, 

000 

1890 

1, 

489, 

970, 

000 

79. 

5 

1 , 

183, 

795, 

ooo 

1908 

2, 

668, 

651, 

000 

88. 

2 

2, 

353, 

370, 

000 

1889 

2, 

111 

892, 

000 

85. 

7 

1 

810, 

558, 

000 

1907 

2, 

592, 

320, 

000 

77. 

7 

2 

013, 

208, 

000 

1888 

1, 

987, 

790, 

000 

82. 

4 

1 , 

637, 

406, 

ooo 

1906 

2, 

927, 

416 , 

000 

89. 

1 

2, 

609, 

060, 

000 

1887 

i: 

456, 

161, 

ooo 

83, 

9 

1, 

222, 

166, 

ooo 

1905 

2, 

707, 

994, 

000 

88, 

4 

2, 

394, 

462, 

000 

1886 


665, 

441, 

000 

86. 

4 

1, 

438, 

447, 

ooo 

1904 

2, 

467, 

481, 

000 

84. 

8 

2, 

091, 

195, 

000 

1885 

1 

936, 

176, 

000 

81. 

8 

1, 

683, 

013, 

ooo 

1903 

2, 

244, 

177, 

000 

76. 

0 

1, 

706, 

006, 

000 

1884 


795, 

528, 

000 

88. 

7 

1 

,593, 

332, 

ooo 

1902....... 

2 , 

523, 

648, 

000 

76 

2 

1, 

923, 

292, 

000 

1883 1 

1 

i; 

551, 

067, 

000 

60. 

3 


935, 

901, 

ooo 
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Table 9 — “Com. Yield pet acre^ price per hmhcl Dec. oiid lalue per aoe^ by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


Farm price per bushel 

(cults) ^SSfrffl 


.;44. 9,44. 0 40 0 38 ( 
.|44.2;4o.0!4b.0 37.< 
.43 1!41.0!40.0*37.( 
. 46. 0i4r4. 0!4o 0i40 i 
. 41 045. 0141. 5 39. i 

.147. 5 48.5150 0 38.J 
.i36 838.53S 6j28.i 
.139. 836. 8 38 0 39 ^ 
.i41.7 44 5 42 5139 ( 
.33.434.034.0131 J 

j 

.37.036 5 36 5*33 < 
.26 4'24.0 24 0,26. < 
. 31 2 25 7 33 8 31 ( 
. 19.918.418 219 i 
. 17.718.2,17.919 i 


0 0 41 0'43. 0 37.045.0 60 0;45 1* 
■6 0,45 0 16 U!40.0*45 0 46.5145 0 
:7. 0^6.0,43 045 0'38 0,47. O' 47 0 
:7 0 47 0 42 0'45.0!52.o! 58 010 0 
^2 0 43 0 3L0jl2 0'44.0,45 0|40 0 

0.0 50.0 43.0 50 0150. o' 58. Oil 0, 

1 0 40. oiso, 0;31 0 36 0'43 0 41 0 
IS 5 38 o! 40.0,42 0 41.0140 0‘44 0 
5.538 5139 0j39 0 40 0,47 0,45 0^ 
16.031 5*34 034 OiSl 0,30.0137.5 

! ! I 1 i 

17. 0 35. 0,39 0'39. 0 35. 0'41. 0 38. 5 
!0 5 28 5 28 0 27. 0 28 0 28 0 30. 0 
11. o!31 5 30. 5130. 0 31. 0 34. 0 34 0 
!0 321 0,18 5'20 021 019.0,23 0 
8 5116 515 5119 017 016.0119 0 


. 15. 0 16. 013. 8 15. 5 14 0 15. 0 15 5 16. 0 15 0 14. 5115 0 111; 100 1601 165 

. 14. 8 14. 6 13 015. 0 16. 0 15 0 15 0 15 0 16 0 15 0,13. 5 lOOj 90 140^ 138 

. 39. 2 38 6’42. 8:37. 5 39. 1 41. 5131 5 38 0 36. 0 44. 0 43 4 83 90 136 130 

.36.436.040 3 36.033.0 38.034 0 36 0 33 0 37.0 40.5 78 U 125 119 

. 33. 7 33. 0 40 0 27. 0 29. 0 36. 0 29. 538. 0 35 5 35 0 34 0 78 84 110 120 

. 32. 8 33. 0 34. 0 33. 5^36. 0 32. 0 27. 5*21. 5 30 0 40 0|40. 0 95 95 182 130 

. 36. 5 36. 3 35. 7 40 5'40. 5 23 0 36 0 22 0 40. 2 47. 0;43 9 89 92 163 130 

. 34. 7i33 7 34.5 40.0 35.023.0 33.5 30.040.0 40 0 37.5 73 80 110 111 

. 37 3 31 043.034.038 0 30.036.537.036 0 41 6'46 0 73 80 108 122 

. 26. 0126. 0 32. Ojl? 5'22. 0 29. 5 19. 5,35 020 0 27 032. 0 85 90 114 143 

I i I I 

. 23.4 25.0126 7 28 8 28.0 14.0 26 5| 9.0*19 033 024 0 86 84 151 130 

. 28 222 0 30 625 5 26. 0 29. 0 28. 5 28. 0'34. 0 28. 5 30 0 71 77' 120 110 

.24.521 0 24 0,15 0 24 5 30.0 26.0 27.0,17.7 26 2 33.8 75 78 120 128 

. 16. 2ll4. 5 23. 0 3 2 18 5 31. 0 10 0 13. 0 7. 1 15 2 26. 5 84 90 125 149 

. 27. 3 26. 0 30. 4*20. 5,25. 030. 0 28. 031. 5|26. 0 25. 0 30. 5 90 87 121 146 

. 25. 3*26. 8126. 5120. 5*24. 0 27. 0 26. 0 29. 0 24. 0 21 4 28 0 93 94 120 145 

.16.018.017.217.317.017.012,516.014.6114.515,7 103 102 125 148 

. 17. 7 19. 0 18. 3 20 0 IS. 5 19. 0 14. 0 20 5 17. 0|l5 0 16 0 101 98 138 151 

. 19. 018. 518. 0|22. 019. 3 20. 5 21. 018. 016, 0;i7. 5 19. 2 99 94 146 161 

. 19.4 9.521.024.0,19.523 5jl9 011.010 0|30. 026.0 101 1041 197 176 

. 3 J.0 6.518.7111.0^ 5 29.5^.5 8 s! 7.5124 0 28 0 88 93^ 147 'l64 

. 19. 7 20. 8 20. 4 19. 017. 5 23. 0 17. 7 24. 0 13. 0 18. 0i23. 4 104 981 140 ISO 

. 23. 2 26. 5 25. 5 31. 5 28. 0 28. 0 25. 0 12. 5 21. 0 13 5 20 0 102 93 175 135 

.22,415.023,0 29.0 25.025.0 22.0120.0 25.016 0 24 0 98 90 175 140 
. 18. 7 14. 0 20. 8 15. 0,23. 0 24. 0jl5. 5 20 0,17. S^ld. 7 20. 7 88 90| 125 135 

. 24. 2 24. 7 22. 4 IS. 5*28. 0 26. o'21. 0 20 0 25. 0 30. 0 26. 5 113 113: 188 ISO 

. 29. 9 33. 0 33. 0 28. 0 32. 0 30 0 35. 0 27. 0 28. 0 30 0'23. 0 145 140l 190 210 


126* 

3' 

228 

1 

167’ 

195 

! 

12 s 

72 50 ' 

57 73 

119, 

115' 

217 

150 

170 , 

145 ; 

64 O'J. 

65 25 

119; 

110; 

213- 

170 

175, 

126 

05. 73 1 

59 22 

121! 

liO 

215 

170 

172, 

12,5 

74 581 

50 00 

140j 

138 

236^ 

180 


ISO 

69. 56; 

72 00 

124! 

120 

215. 

171 

ISO* 

140 

78. 3o| 

57.40 

115i 

110 

198, 

175 

166) 

116 

51 . 99 ; 

47.56 

102i 

100 

1701 

150 

1531 

85 

52 52, 

37.40 

'100, 

97< 


155 

147! 

100 

51 11 

45 00 

SS| 

89! 

140’ 

136 

145j 

75 

36 61 1 

28.12 

9o; 

89 

140l 

135 

140' 

81 

43 06 

31. IS 

105' 

93* 

153 ; 

160 

169', 

100 

35 94 

30.00 

111 

lOlj 

170 

180 

164 

116 

43 33 

39.44 

1171 

110 

170 

177 

185 

113 

28 57 

25.99 

1261 

113 

192| 

195 

197 

116 

26 61 

22.04 

lllj 

100 

160* 

165 

160 

105 

20 15 

15.75 

lOOj 

90 

140^ 

138 

140 

100 

17. 71j 

13.50 

83 

90 

136 

130 

121 

OS 

40 66 

29.51 

78 

8i 

125 

119 

125 

59 

35 69 

23 90 

78 

84 

110 

120 

130 

59 

34,82 

20.06 

95 

95 

182 

130 

13S 

82 

36 24 

32 80 

89 

92 

163 

130 

125 

77 

39 13 

33.80 

73 

80 

110 

111 

120 

51 

33 29 

19 12 

73 

80 

108 

122 

120 

47 

35 66 

21.62 

85 

90 

114 

143 

138 

64 

28.03 

20 48 

86 

84 

151 

130 

140 

72 

23.23 

17 28 

71 

77 

120 

110 

119 

42 

28.21 

12 60 

75 

78 

120 

128 

122 

41 

24.28 

13.86 

84 

90 

125 

149 

140 

44 

14,58 

11.66 

90 

87 

121 

146 

155 

82 

31.20 

25.01 


120 145 157 87 

125 148 159 98 

138 151 160 102 

146 161 150 85 

167 176 118 84 


. 29. 4 35. 0 30. 0i34. 0 35. 0 34. 0 33. 0 25. 0 28. 0 IS 0'21. 7 115 115, 
. 32. 5 30. 5'30. 0 34. 0j36. 0 35. 0 34. 0 30. 0 32 O^O. 0j33 4 129 125, 

. 34. 2 30. 0*32. 8^32. oU. 0 35 oU O'Sl. 0*40. 0 35 0i40. 0 106 100; 
. 32. 2 28. 5 27. 3!2S 0 27 0 27. 0 37. 0 37. 0 38. 0 36. 0,36. 0 lis! 100 
. 30.^ 28. 5 31 5 28 5 30. 0 35. 0 33 5 30. 0 31. 0 26. 0 31. 0 107 95 
. 35. 0 36 0 37. 0,33. 0 36 0 41. 0 32. 0 32. 0 35. 0 33. 0 35. 0 124 124 


188 ISO 161 110 
190 210 200 170 

170 181 150 150 

150 210 140 160 

155 183 165 100 

162 170 185 125 

ISO 155 155 130 

185 193 179 120 


. . .126. 4123. 9'29. 2 23. 125, 8 28. 2124. 4 26. 3'24. 028. 6 30. 9 85. 7188. 9 127. 9 136. 51134. 7 67. 7 


Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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Table 10 — Com: Co7tdition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1900-1920, 


Year 

Tilly 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Year. 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Year 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 


p a 

P ct 

P ct. 

P ct 


P ct. 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 


P ct 

P ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

1900 ... 

S9.5 

87.5 

SO 6 

78.2 

1907.... 

80.2 

82.8 

80.2 

78.0 

1911.... 

85.8 

71-8 

71-7 

72.9 

1901.... 

81.3 

54 0 

51.7 

52.1 

1908.... 

82.8 

82.5 

79.4 

77.8 

1915.... 

81.2 

79.5 

78.8 

79.7 

1902 .. 

! S7.5 I 

86.5 

84.3 

79 6 

1909.... 

89.3 

84.4 

74 6 

73 8 

1916.... 

82-0 

75.3 

71.3 

71.5 

1903. .. 

79.4 1 

7S.7 

80.1 

80.8 

1910.... 

85.4 

79-3 

78.2 

80.3 

1917.... 

81.1 

78.8 

76.7 

75.9 

1901.... 

bO 4 

87 3 

84 6 

83.9 

1911. .. 

80.1 

! 69 6 

70.3 

70.4 

1918.... 

87-1 

78.5 

67.4 

68 6 

1905... 

87 3 

89-0 

89 5 

89.2 

1912.... 

81.5 

! 80.0 

82-1 

82.2 

1919.... 

86.7 

81.7 

80 0 

81.3 

1906.. 

87 5 j 

88.0 

90 2 

90.1 

1913.... 

86.9 

75.8 

65.1 

; 65.3 

1920.... 

84.6 

86 7 ! 

86-4 

89.1 


Table 11 — Coi n Farm price, cents per bushel, on first of each mjonth, 1911-1920 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan. 1 

140.1 

114.7 

131.8 

90.0 

62.1 

66.2 

69.6 

48.9 

62.2 

48.2 

86.7 

Peb 1 

146.8 

138 1 

138-8 

95.8 

66.7 

72.8 

68-3 

50.0 

64.6 

49.0 

89.2 

Mai 1 

148 5 

137.2 i 

154.3 

100.9 

68-2 

75.1 

69.1 

52.2 

66.6 

48.9 

92.1 

Apr 1 

158.6 1 

149.6 : 

153.6 

1 113.4 

70.3 

75-1 

70.7 

53.7 

71.1 

49.7 

96.6 

May 1 

169.6 

162.6 

155.7 

150.6 

72.3 

77.7 

72.1 

56 S 

79.4 

51.8 

104.9 

Juiiei 

185.2 

171.2 

152.5 

1 160.1 

74.1 

77.9 

75.0 

60.6 

82.5 

55.1 

109.4 

July 1 

185.6 

176.5 

153.7 

1 164.6 

75-4 

77.7 

75-5 

63.2 

81.1 

60.0 

111.3 

Aug 1 .. . . . .. 

163-7 

191 2 

159.7 

196.6 

79.4 

78.9 

76.8 

65 4 

79-3 

65.8 

115.7 

Sept 1 

155.7 

185.4 

165.7 

175.5 

83 6 

77.3 

SI 5 

75.1 

77.6 

65 9 

114.4 

Oct 1 

121.3 

153-9 

159.5 

175.1 

82.3 

i 70.5 

78 2 

75.3 

70-2 

63.7 

105.2 

Nov 1 

87.3 

133.4 

140.3 

146.0 

85.0 

61.9 

70.6 

70 7 

58.1 

64.7 

91.8 

Dec. 1 

67.7 

134.7 

136.5 

127.9 

88.9 

57.5 

64.4 

69.1 

48.7 

61.8 

85.7 

Aveiage 

140.5 

151-5 

147.3 

129.2 

73.8 

1 71.2 

71. t 

59.4 

67.6 

55.3 j 

96.7 


Table 12 — Corn Monthly m.arketings by farmers, 1914-1920 


Month. 

E stimat ed ainoun t 
faimers of United 
bushels) 

sold 

States 

monthly by i 
(milhons of 

Per cent of year's sales 


1919-20 

1918-19 

1 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1917-18' 

1916-17' 

1915-16 

1914^15 

July 

18 i 

27 

34 

30 

31 

19 

4.5 

6.7 

5.3 1 

6.2 ! 

5.6 

3.9 

August 

22 1 

28 

26 

34 

33 

34 

5.6 

6.8 

4.0 

7.1 ! 

5.9 

7-1 

September 

20 i 

35 

22 

28 

35 

23 

4.9 

8.4 

3.4 1 

5.9 i 

6.1 

4.7 

October 

22 

27 

24 

25 

33 

23 

5.6 

6.7 

3-8 

5.3 

6.0 

4.7 

November 

37 i 

30 

56 

67 

57 

71 

9-2 

7.3 

8.8 I 

14.0 

10-4 

U.7 

Decembei 

60 i 

49 

78 

60 

88 

82 

15.0 

12-1 

12.2 ! 

12.5 

15.9 

16.8 

January 

72 ; 

6Y 

91 

73 

64 

96 

12.9 

15.0 

14.2 ! 

15.1 

11.7 

19.8 

February 

38 

30 

103 

43 

68 

38 

9.5 

7.2 

16.1 

9.0 

12.4 

7.8 

March 

35 

31 

88 

34 

39 

22 

8.7 

7.5 

13.7 

7.0 

7.1 ’ 

4.5 

April 

24 

34 

45 

26 

35 

27 

5.9 

8 2 

7.1 i 

5.4 1 

6.4 

5.6 

May 

30 

33 

36 

31 i 

35 

21 

7.6 

8 0 

5.6 1 

6.5 

6.3 

4 4 

June 

42 

25 

37 

29 1 

32 

29 

10-0 

6.1 

5.8 1 

6.0 1 

5.9 

5 9 

Season... 

400 

410 1 

640 

480 

550 

485 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 I 

100.0 
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Table 13 — Com. Eitent and causes of jcachj crop losses^ 1909-1919. 


■ 

Year 

S o 
o f- 

P 

O 

<T 

M g 

X 

C 

o 

O 

M O 

1 

v 

te 

{h 

1 

X 

i 

r< ' ^ 

X 

r 

X 

cj 

<5 

^ ^ '3 

c '5 


P ct 

P t/ 

P. d 

P Cl 

P cl 

P ct 

P ct 

P it P d 

p (t 

p a 

P cl P ct 

1919.... 

10.8 

7.3 

1.1 

0.1 

0.3 

1.0 

0.1 

‘21.1 0.1 

3.1 

0-1 

0.2 25.4 

1918 

22 1 

.9 

.5 

2.0 

.4 

6.3 

.1 2 


J b 

.1 

1.5 37.7 

1917 

12.1 

2.9 

.6 

13.5 

-G 

1.2 

A 

31 6 1 .3 

1.4 

.1 

. 2 33 . 8 

1916 

18 5 

5-8 

1.7 

1.7 

.4 

i.7 

1.1 

31.3 .3 

2 0 


.6 ; 3i.7 

1915 

I 3.0 

11-9 

2.1 

6.9 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

26.5 i .3 

' 2.1 ! 

.1 i 

.2 29.9 

1914 

20.8 

1 3 

.4 

.4 

.5 

2.1 

-4 

26.1 ‘ .1 , 

3.6 1 

-1 i 

.2 30.6 

1913 

27.1 

1.2 

.4 

1.0 

.3 

3-1 

.4 

33.7 ‘ .1 1 

3.7 

.2 

.4 1 3S.9 

1912 

8.7 

4.6 

.9 

1 7 

.5 

1-0 

.3 

IS.l ( 3 i 

l.S 

• .3 

2.3 ■ 26.3 

1911 

23.4 : 

1.6 

C) 

.4 


3.4 

.1 

29-6 * .2 

2.3 

.2 

A : 33.7 

1910 

13.9 1 

3.0 

.8 

.9 

A 

1.6 1 

I .5 

21.3 ; .2 i 

I 2.3 

.4 

1.2 ; 20.0 

1909 

13.0 1 

7.3 

1.5 

1.0 ! 

^ 1 

-5 

1.6 1 

' 

25.8 t .2 j 

! 2.3 

.4 

.3 j 29.6 

Average . 

16.3 

1.0 

.9 

2.9 

.4 

2.2 

.5 1 

27.7 ' .2 i 

! i 

2.7 ’ 

.2 

.7 1 32.1 

1 


I Less tlian 0.05 per ceat. 



Table 14 . — Corn: Wholesale price per bushel^ 1913-1920. 
ICompiled from commercial papers.j 
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6 

0 

•i 

§ 

1 

m 

White (per 100 
pounds) j 

Aver. 

Dolls 

1.701 

1.743 

1.70S 

1.820 

1.82 

1.685 

1.732 
1 881 

2 73 
3.76 

3 40 
2.88 

2.51 

3.a3 

3. 659 
3. 759 
3.722 

3 712 

4 044 
4.200 


CO wo CM os tH 00 
Hji H? CO CM CO CM 

00 

*o 

CO 

High. 

Dolls 

1 80 
1.87 

1 78 

1 93 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

2 45 

3.50 

4.67 

3.50 

3 05 

3 35 

3. 50 

CO CO cc CO Hi? th 


WO*OOWOCOO 
COCO COOOCO 

Hi? Hf CO 00 CO cd 

*•0 

CO 

•M? 

1 

tA 

Dolls 

1. 59 

1 615 

1.61 

1 075 

1.72 

1 46 

1 70 

1 75 

2.05 
3.35 

3.20 

2 75 

2 10 

3.05 

CO CO CO CO f O 'C* 

CO 

lOOtOWOOtC 
rH wo CM b- os CO 

Hi? Hti cd CM CM* CM 

ifO 

CO 

CM 

1 

ij 

4^ 

CQ 

05 

6 

Aver. 

Cts. 
54 0 
72 6 

65.6 

73.6 

74.3 
70 4 

7.1.9 
89 4 

131.6 
192 3 

167.9 

159.3 

157 4 
165 9 

a lo 00 o w5 

CM ’cOHl?Oj>I 
W3 •cDt>.ocri 

rH < rH rH CM iH 

175.6 

wo 00 *0 wo b- rH 

O Os OO CM Ht; c£5 
O wo CM Oi L* t> 

b- 

High 

HiN 

COfH lOCO iQCO 

a^cooo i>CiO t-oo «>.cp csoj oog 

O i~( 1— 1 <N| tH rH tH CM 

CO lOCJOCOO 
*Q -CO O 

rH . rH rH CM CM 

CO 

CM 

00 HO rHrH CD -O 
CO b- *0 O Oi 00 
tH rH rH tH 

J> 

o 

CO 0\ OCOO OO -^^-4 COC^ COC5 

COO 0*0 Ot** C50 <NCO 

^ iH t-H 1— < »H tH 

O IoOrHlOt>. 
lO « *0 1>. 00 !>. 
rH .rHrHrHrH 

o 

*o 

llisi’s 

tfiloa 

O 

Detroit. 

CO 

si 

<1 

Cts. 

67.1 

75.0 

75.6 

74.9 

75.8 
94 0 

136.0 
211 3 

173 9 
159.5 

160.7 
170 8 

153.1 
153 8 
162.7 

175.2 
204.6 

199.3 

00 

165.2 

157.8 

141.4 

109.5 
95 8 
80.8 

tH 

§ 

High. 

soCMOO '^00 4il>. CDO »01>. COO 

t-co oooh 

Mi r~t r-tCM CMt- 1 r-iCN 

*ocoooo»ot>. 

WSiOcOOOrHO 
rH rH rH rH (N «M 

wo 

CM 

HlCM 

CO *OrH CO CO CO 

OC t-co oooo 

*o 

i 

«o OC O CM CO O .H CB CMtH O uO lO O 

«PO ooo w3eo 

O iHr-l iHtH r-lr-l 

gi>co o CM WO 
wo hH wo CO OO OC' 


O O O »0 rHb- 

tO wo CM Os CM b- 

rntHrH 


Chicago. 

Contract.2 

Aver. 

Cts. 

54.0 

71.0 

66 4 
73.4 

74.3 

72.0 

75.2 

90.4 

131.9 

196.2 

168.7 

152.8 

157.2 
165.6 

153.0 
148 0 

160. 5 
172 6 

200.0 

189. 5 

170.6 

159 3 
158 4 
135 0 
91 4 
82.8 
77.4 

b? 

tH 

High 

81 SS SS 

T~) rH CM »H T-l i-H (N 

HI * HN 

COCOOSOb-rH 

wo wo CO CO rH o 
rHrH rHrH CM CM 

b- 

CM 

Him 

o8 § *o S S 8 

tH rH rH tH 

Hi'* 

rH 

1 

sts sf ff SfS fs 8S 

^ 1-iW 

iggflg 

CO 

CO 

HWrO ? hN 


Baltimore 1 Cincmnati. 

t 

No. 2 mixed. 

Aver 

cts. 

56.5 
73.2 

72.9 

7&3 

76.6 
72.8 

75 7 
90.0 

133.6 
198.0 

152.2 

155.7 

158 9 
167.9 

155.0 

151.1 

163.1 

176.0 

197.0 

188.0 

171.7 

CO WO 00 00 rH WO 

cj or* cd Hi? rH o6 

CO *0 CO (05 os b. 

fH 

High. 

eoirarH ICOO rHHf^ CBI> 0*0 *0*0 *00 

a^OOO t-oo OOOC t-O p-eo INOO 55rH 

O rH rH CM tH rH rH CM 

rH OO Ol O OtHi 
<0 *0 O OC rH Cft 
rH rH rH rH CM rH 

o 

CM 

r*H 

1> 

rH 

. 

H|« r<H H(N 

at 00 CO ""fco OCM OOl WOO OO «pO 

Si'.ttO too l>CO £>-l> OSO H}<CO CMCO 

S_) rH rH rH rH rH 

OOOitrrHWOOS 
"«}* CO WO 00 l>. 

tH rH rH rH rH.iH 

8 

SgSggiS 

f3 

1 

1 

Cts 

57.3 
66.0 

70.6 

79.4 

78.7 
77.2 

79.6 

96.1 

140.3 

189.8 

178.9 
170.1 

163. 8 
188.0 

CMCM*OCMtH00 

cpc2od«p*oor 

5h S 

177.6 

196.4 

161.4 

147.3 
117.1 

106.4 

b- 

fH 

High. 

gg$ fcs fa S’! g| g§ gg 

50 lO CO Q CM 

1 

OOUOOOrH . 
OSCOCDCOrH • 
rH tH rH rH tH « 

rH 

Low. 

, Hi/lHiN HMr<N HfH Hhi 

0& £^o Sw 

<0 rH rH rHrH rHrH 


1 

|S|gS i 

8 

rH 

1 

i 

1 

o 

jz; 

1 

Cts. 
58 8 
82.9 

75.4 

82.1 

84.6 

82.8 

86.2 

101.6 

144.2 
211.1 

181.3 

176.4 

173.2 

183.8 

os CM rH 00 Ht< CM 
00 cd OS c4 w5 OO 

50 CD J> CIS rH O 
rH rH rH rH CM O'! 

HU 

8’ 

tH 

176.5 
176 2 

156.6 
115.5 
106.1 

99.8 

HI 

od 

(.-o 

iH 

High. 

gss iW fg g!§ li 8s 

OHC wlHtHNHl'HH'# 
CO CM CO C5S rH CSS 
rr t- CC OS CO rH 
rHrH rHrH CM CM 

rH 

rS 

m 

WO rh 00 Qj WO b" 
OSOrb-CMrHO 
rH rH IH tH tH rH 

wW 

to 

s 

o 

A 

. iHM Min' r<W»|« Hl/'cg'r HM HN 

60*00 OrH l>CM OOO CO hH O C> O CM 

3«*oi> or- »>«> i^oS 0*0 »o^ 0*0 

Mi rH rHrH rHrH 

Mini wH( _ HlH'nh* 
rH OS os WO CM *C 
50*0 50 00 OC3S 
rH rH rH rH CM rH 

os 

to 

tH 

rdf* 

(« CJS *fS b- HH rr 

cO lO CC O OS OS 
t.^ rH rH rH 

rtH* 

HP 

OS 

Date. 

1913. 

January-June .... 

July-Deeember. 

1914 

January-June 

July-December. 

1915. 

January-June 

July-December 

1916. 

January-June 

Jmy-December 

1917. 

January-June 

July-December 

1918. 

January-Jime 

July-December 

1919 

January-June 

July-D^ember 

1920. 

January ... 

February ..... 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 

January-June . . 

July 

August 

September.. 

October..... 

November. 

D^ember 

IH 

1 

i 

1 

It-, 


I No 3 yellow, beginning Mar., 1919. 3 No. 2 mixed, 1919. 3 No 3 vellow, 1919-20 < No 3 yellow, 1919. 

5 Califorma yellow. Mar. to Oct , 1919, Egyptian, white, Oct., 1919, to Dec , 1920. 
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CORX — Continued 

Table 15. — Corn (including /iieal> IiiternatiOhid trade, calendar years 19o0-1919 ^ 
[The item imitena or imizem, .b lacludc*! as ‘('on. a td corainea' 

Oeneual kote — riubstantially tliemternational trade of the v.'oiid ^aould nor be expected tliai the 
world export and import totals for anv year willagiee Among <;oiin*es ut di^raLO emenr ore' these ) Dif- 
ferent periods of time covered in the ‘‘ yeai o: the ’vmo is t onn’nos - » i n"'',rts i oten. e i in t_ar sunsc- 
quent to year of export, (3) want of uniformity c’as-n'R _ o i of goods anor ^ co ?~ils ? l d. 'e.w . 
practices and varying degrees of lailure in recording eoa’d pu’s ot onf’in an i ii t mo e ds>s .na’ ic.., i ■> rh.- 
fereiit practices of recording reexported goods, (oj onposdo methods oi .rea" -og’-oepuits, citinalerro-s 
winch, it may be assumed, are iiot infr equent 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the impoits given aie imports for consumption as far as it is 
feasible and consistent so to expiess the facts Wnile ihcie aie some inemtable oimssioii'':, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reslupments that do not appeal as suih in olStnai renort- 
For the United Kingdom import figuies refer to imports for eonsuiajition v. hen available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of “foi eign and colomal merchandise Figui es for the United States include Alaska , 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii 

EXPORTS 


Count!} 

, Average, 
1909-1913 

1914 

1915 ' 

1910 

1917 

1918 i 

! 

1919 

From — 

Argent ma 

Austi la-Hungai y 

1,000 
buehds 
11.1 719 
268 

1,000 
btLSheis 
139, 461 

1,0(J0 
bushels , 
170 490 [ 

1,000 
bushels 
113, 143 

1,000 

buskeh 

35 194 

1/JOO ; 
blLsktlS. 
26,171 ^ 

1,000 

bu^^heh 

97, 851 

Belgium . . . 1 ” 

British South Africa 

Bulgana 

8,130 
4,115 
^ 9, 307 

4,926 

'*6,'93u"l 

G,74S 

*”ii;2S4' 

13, .507 j 

512 
13, 582 

Nethei lands 

1 8, 750 

4,345 1 
41,804 1 

808 j 

(-) i 

, G) I 

1 J 

38 

Roumama 

3S, 96G 


26 

Russia 1 

United States ' 

Uruguay 

30,034 
' 4.5 054 

201 

11,275 ! 
17,018 

3 1 

53 i 
50,223 ; 
93 ' 

97 * 
55,237 1 
11 

1 

; 57,011 

5 

1 47,059 I 

””i6,602 

Other countries 

10,4.52 

10,997 1 

11,588 

9,593 

7,970 

'*“5‘349Y 




Total 

271,026 

229,829 I 

240 185 ■ 

184,832 

111,464 i 

1 1 

i 92,086 * 

1 ; 



IMPORTS 


Into — 

Austria-Hungary 

13, 877 
25,801 
257 
10,629 
2,746 
11, 440 
471 
18,708 
32, 160 
14, 895 
4,404 
29,580 
1, 079 
1, 674 
335 
9, 775 
1,476 
3, 987 
82, 976 
1,226 
3,495 




' 


Belgium - 





1,483 

86 

6,459 

British South Africa 

Canada 

Cuba 

52 

8,347 

2,890 

10,399 

687 

16,331 

340 

10,980 

3,242 

27,354 

2 

17,582 

132 

8,832 

3,810 

17,767 

28,379 

196 
8,101 
2,634 
9, 508 
44 
6,349 

56 

11,757 

1,672 

105 

6,748 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

22 

6,921 

Italy 

Mexico 

3,313 

7,842 

2,184 

7,935 

io,^6 

8,232 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal j 

25,674 
1,672 
3, 105 
576 
7,960 
2, 195 
3,068 
75,499 
15,821 
4,866 

43,338 
1,925 
471 
53 
8, 134 
8,292 
4,461 
92,226 
6,499 
5,003 

27,514 

1,889 

413 

(“) 

4,248 
2,023 
4,767 
68, 759 
2,155 
4,241 

8,528 

1,305 

693 

346 

2,531 

9,035 

RilSSi - - 



Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Umted Kingdom 

United States 

Other countnes 

Total 

2,179 
1,212 
3,241 
53, 802 
1,654 
1,983 

383 

1,374 

652 

32,275 

1,990 

926 

2,609 
3,199 
5,274 
38, 987 
i 11,213 

270, 991 

182,455 

237,744 

177, 143 

109,364 

71,676 

t 



1 Does not include statistics of trade for Austna-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during the war period, 
1914r-1918* Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countnes are not stnctly com- 
parable during that period, 

2 Less than 500 bushels. 


30702°— YBK 1920 ^35 
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WHEAT 

Table 16. — Wheat- AieM amJ produchon in 'iind^rmeintioned countries^ 1909-1920, 

AREA 


Country 

Average,’ 

1909-191.1 

1,000 

acres 

17, 097 

1914 

1,000 

acres 

53, ,5 11 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1,000 
act es 

1.5, 0.S9 

1918 

1919 

1920 

XOUTII AMEPJCA 

ITnijod. States 

Canada 

(Quebec . 

Ontaiio 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan — 

Albor ta 

Other 

1,000 

acres 

60, 409 

1,000 
acres 
.52, 310 

1,000 
act es 
.50 181 

l/JOO 

a(t(s 

72, 308 

1,000 
act es. 

.57, 192 

70 
850 
2, S61 
1894 
1,201 
69 

55 
831 
2, 616 
5,318 
1,371 
70 

71 
1, 093 
2,800 
8, 929 
2, 138 
78 

bl 
805 
2,726 
9, 032 
2, 605 
78 

770 
2, 149 
S, 273 
2, .897 
90 

3ltb 
711 
2,981 
9,219 
3, 892 
119 

251 
981 
2, 880 
10, ,587 
4, 283 
ill 

222 
1,030 
2,706 
10, 061 
4,074 
139 

Total 

9,915 

10,291 

15, 109 

15, 370 

14, 7.56 

17, 35 1 

19, 120 

18, 232 

Mexico 

2 , 028 











Total North 









V men CM. 

.59,070 

... 







SOUTH AMEIUCA 









Argentina 

15, 799 

lb, 243 

15, 171 

lb, 420 

16,0.89 

17, .87 5 

16, 97b 

14,957 

Chile 

1,02J 

1, 018 

1,074 

1, 1 13 

1, 272 

1,302 

1,313 


XJmgLiay 

791 

911 

788 

950 

780 

976 

810 

721 

Total. 

1 7, 55 1 

Is, 172 

I7,32s 

i8,.5li 

IS. 1 11 

20 1,5,1 

19, 129 


KUllOPK 









Austria... . - - 

‘’3,011 

3 1, 660 

3 1, .5ns 

1 2, 008 

111 

too 

371 


Hungary propei 2 . . . 

8,281 

8, 016 

8,288 






2, 081 

Belgium 

395 

400 




’ 329* 

282 

Bulgaiia 2 

2 , 764 

2,638 

’2,’408’ 

2,220 


2, 115 

ii 2, 080 

s 2, 154 

CzGcho- Slovakia 







« Kltj 

1,494 

Pemiiark 

'i23' 

131 

164 

‘”i.52 

131 

' ’ 'no 

121 

165 

Finland 





. . 


19 

19 

France 2 

io.SOH 

14,975 

13,504 , 

12, 429 

10, 3.57 

*'io,’993‘ 

7 11,51.5 

7 11,995 

Alsace-Loi rame . ... 

341 

333 

299 1 


. 


2.57 


Germany 2 

1,768 

4,932 

4,950 

7 3, 950 

7 3, 573 

Vs, ' 517 ' 

7 3,162 

7 3, ‘127 

Greece 

« 86S 

841 

847 1 

89.5 

10 1, 015 


93t) 


Italy 

11,746 

i 11,783 

12,502 

11,679 

10, 556 

'lO,'78S*, 

10, ,571 

il,‘292 

,Tugo-Slavna 

, . . .. 


j 


. . . 


3,380 

3, 952 

l/uxemburg 

27 

* ■ ” 27 

”22 

’ 20 ' 

22 

" 23 ’ 



Nethcriaiuis 

138 

IIS 

163 

136 

122 

liS 

168 

*156 

Noiwav - . - - 

12 

14 

U 

11 

20 

•11 

41 

11 

Portugal 

1, 180 


929 

029 

6S5 

80(; 

* 1:13 


Roumaiua 2 

1, 576 

5, 218 

1, 705 

1, 84 1 


’’ 5,681 

1 ’‘M,271 

i * *’*’ 5, 150 

Russia piopei 2 

.50, 388 

83, 862 

77, 238 

42, 028 





Poland 2 

1,260 

i‘313 





1, 107 

! ' ifi 2*044 

Serbia 2 

874 








Spain 

9,517 

9,681 

10,037 

10, 1 IH 

'" 10 ' 3 10 ’ 

"i6'22s‘ 

: * io,'378 

10,050 

Sweden 

2,55 

2t»9 

299 

307 

32<» 


315 

300 

Switzerland..., 

L56 

113 

lit 

121 

139 

203 

130 

119 

Unitod Ivingdoni 



-vrz- 





- 

England 

1,718 

1,770 

2, 122 

1,862 

1,855 

2, ni 

2,150 

1,825 

Whales 

U 

37 

49 

50 

tu 

96 

71 

51 

Scotland 

52 

61 

77 

63 

td 

79 

HO 

55 

Belaud 

43 

37 

87 

76 

121 

1,57 

70 

50 

Total 

1, ss7 

1,905 

2.3.15 

2, 051 

2, lUI 

2 CPU 

2,,t7l 

l,9sl 

Total Eurotie. 

118,9-’S j 






. . 





^ Firo-year avcraKO, ovci'pt iir a Um easos whoro 
flvo-yoar statiatw's were unavailable. 

2 Old buimdarios. 

8 Galicia and JBukowiiia not included. 

4 Includes Galicia, but excludes Bukowiiia, Gor- 
ita, and Gradisca. 

» Now* bomidaries. 

« Bohemia and Moravia only. 

7 Excludes Alsaco-Lorramo. 

8 1914. 


» Evcludcs Macodoiiia. 

Excludes oast cm M.imlnih.i.. 

Excludes Oobmdja. 

^ Former Kuigdtuu, liossarihui atnl Bukowmu. 

13 Former Kingdom, Ikssaiabia, Bukowma, and 
Transvlvama. 

Winter wheat, 5 go\ernm<5nlH only 
^5 Includes Congress I’oltind, Western Gahcia, 
Eastern Gahcia, and Posen. 

18 UnolSmL 
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WHEAT — Continued. 


Table 16 — Wheat: Area and production %n undermentioned countries, 1909-1920 — Con. 

AR E A— Continued 


Country* 

Average,^ 

1909-1918. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ASIA. 

Biitisli India 2 

Cypius 

Japanese Empue 

Japan 

Foimosa 

Chosen (Korea) . 
Peisia 

1,000 

acres 

29, 114 

1,179 

14 

369 

1,000 

acres 

28, 475 

1,174 

16 

474 

1,000 

acres 

32, 475 

1,227 

16 

499 

1,000 

acres 

30,320 

1,304 

14 

520 

1,000 

acres 

32, 940 

1,393 

13 

560 

1,000 

acies 

35, 487 

1, 390 

1,000 

acres 

23, 797 

1,355 

1,000 

acres. 

29, 975 

1,335 












Russia 

Central Asia (4 
governments) . - 
Siberia •> (4 gov- 
ernments) 

3,767 

5, 987 

5,501 

7,931 

5,421 

7 727 





... 

Transcaucasia “ (1 

10 

11 

10 















Total Russia.. 

9,761 

13, 443 

13,158 



* ■ 





















Total Asia 

40, 440 










‘ ’"RICA 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tmus 

Union of South Afnca 

3,371 

1,311 

1,193 



3, 368 
1,301 
1,010 
725 

3,209 

1,592 

1,112 

725 

3,272 

1,447 

1,482 

785 

3,222 

1,116 

1,310 

755 

8,186 

1,286 

1,413 

925 

2,800 

1,323 

1,400 

953 

2,647 

1,190 

1,211 

801 

Total 

5, 875 

6, 404 

6,638 

6,986 

6,403 

6,810 

6,476 

5, 849 

AUSTRALASIA 

Austraha 

Queensland 

New South Wales 

Victoiia 

South Australia.. 
Western Aus- 
tralia 

Tasmania 

Other 

95 
2, 025 
2,105 
1,993 i 

514 1 
36 1 

132 
3, 205 
2, 566 
2,268 

1,097 

18 

127 
2,758 
2, 864 
2,502 

1,376 

24 

94 

4,189 

3,680 

2,739 

1,734 

49 

228 
3, 807 
3,126 
2,778 

1,567 

28 

1 ; 

128 

3,329 

2,690 

2,356 

1,250 

22 

22 

2,410 

2,214 

2,186 

1,145 

12 

1 

37 

1,451 

1,918 

1,922 

1,075 

10 

Total 

6,798 

9,286 j 

9,651 

12,485 

11, 535 

9,775 

7,990 

6, 413 

New Zealand 

258 

167 

230 

329 

21 s 

281 

208 

193 

Total Austral- 
asia 

7, 05G 

9, 453 

9,881 

12, 814 

11,753 

10,056 

8, 198 

6, 606 

Grand total . 

249,503 

j 



i 

1 

i ' 




PRODUCTION. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

United Rt at es - ... 

1,000 

bushels 

686,091 

1,000 

bushels 

891,017 

1,000 

bushels 

1,025,801 

1,000 

bushels 

636,318 

1,000 
bushels 
636, 655 

1,000 
bushels 
921, 438 

1,000 
bushels. 
934, 265 

1,000 
bushels 
787, 128 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Othei 

1,168 
18, 038 
53, 174 
07, 051 
21, 783 

1, 107 

990 
17,658 
38,605 
73, 494 
28, S59 

1, 674 

1, 411 
30,252 
69,337 
224, 312 
66, 538 
1,692 

960 
17, 931 
^,607 
147, 559 
65,088 

1, 576 

3,884 
16,318 
41,010 
117, 921 
52, 992 
1,588 

6,308 
15,241 
48, 191 
92, 493 
23, 752 
3, 090 

4,206 
20,698 
40,975 
89, 994 
34, 575 
2,812 

3,775 
22, 973 
37,542 
113, 135 
83,461 
2,303 

Total 

197, 119 

161,280 

393,543 

262, 781 

233, 743 

189, 075 

193,260 

263, 189 

Mexico 

0,995 1 

4,389 

4,000 



4 10, 470 

*114,239 

4 14, 951 

Total 

893,805 1 

1, 056, 686 

3,423,343 



1, 120, 983 

1,141,764 

1,065,268 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailable. 

2 Tnr'lnnPQ «jn-mA r\aHrra Q-J-q+qc? 
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WHEAT— Continued 

Table 16 — Wheal' Area and production i7b undermenhoned eo'anines, Con. 

" PROBUCTION—Contmued 


Country 

Average , 1 
1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

3919 

1,000 
bushels. 
171, 591 
21, 591 
6,890 

1920 

SOUTH AMEEICA. 

Argentina 

Chile 

Ui uguay 

Total 

EUEOPE. 

1,000 
husheU. 
157,317 
20, 310 
7,334 

1,000 
bushels, 
113, 904 
16,403 
5,887 

1,000 
bushels, 
169, 16G 
19,000 
3, 596 

1,000 
bushels. 
172, 620 
20, 184 
9,867 

1,000 
bushels. 
80, 115 
22, 498 
5,390 

1,000 
bushels. 
18-1, 000 
2;i, 120 
13, 060 

1.000 
bushels. 
214, 140 
21,845 
5,416 

184,977 

136, 194 

191,762 

202,671 

108,003 

220, ISO 

200,072 

241,401 

2 61, 075 
156, 523 
14, 583 
43,725 

3 38, 021 
105,237 
13,973 
23,200 

3 28,286 
152,931 
8,000 
36,940 

4 27,811 

5,993 

6 115, 530 

0 8,252 
33, 294 

5, 159 

5,114 


Hungaiy proper 2 

Belgium 

8 29, 139 
7,948 
8 41, 189 
24, 453 
6,944 
272 
8 230, 404 

‘*8’78, 924 
13,287 
141,337 
64, 712 


a 6, 1S9 
25,341 

9,895 

8 34,028 

7 14,942 

5,923 

306 

8 182, 444 
4, 589 

8 79, 701 

9,693 
169, 769 
50,956 

Bulgaria 2 

Czeelio-Slovakia. - 

27,764 

Denmark 

4,9i6 
129 
317, 254 
8,009 
152,139 

8 7, 200 
183, 260 

5,785 
196 
282, 689 
6,700 
1‘15, 914 
7,000 
169, 581 

7,978 
260 
222, 776 
5,508 
141,676 
6,000 
170,541 

6,014 

246 

204,908 

4,296 

6, 331 

Prance 2 

134, 575 

225, m 
2, 952 

8 85,865 

Germany 2 

Greece. 

8 110, 207 

10 8, 106 

176, 530 

8 si, 79i 
u 11, 505 
139, 999 

Italy 

Jugoslavia . 

183, 294 

Liixemburg. 

615 
4,976 
307 
8,683 
86, 679 
522, 794 

2 23, 343 
14, 775 
130, 446 
7,907 
3,314 

530 
5,779 
269 
10, 000 
49, 270 
833,639 

387 

7,090 

285 

6,571 

89,211 

826,784 

377 

4,035 

317 

7,343 

78,520 

38.8 
3,452 
432 
5, 560 

512 
5, 431 
1,087 
8,252 
12 18,417 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal . 

G,0i5 

1,071 

6,677 

1,035 

Roumama 2 , . 

66,060 

“ 41, 815 

Russia proper 2 .. 

. . . 

Poland^. . 




18 20, 760 

8 25,016 

Serbia 2 

9,000 

116,089 

8,472 

3,277 

10,000 

139,298 

9,170 

3,957 



5 4, i26 
135, 709 
9,003 
7,905 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

152,329 

8,979 

4,053 

142,671 
6,864 
4, 556 

129,250 
9,509 
! 3, 524 

13^606 
11,123 
! 3,586 

United Kingdom: 









England. 

56, 411 

59, 217 

68,43/ 

51,941 

57,397 

83,957 

61, 824 

52, 184 

Wales 

1, 117 

1,082 

1,421 

1,466 

1,726 

! 2, 938 

1,984 

1,232 

Scotland 

! 2,345 

2,642 

3,053 

2,336 

2,510 

3,317 

3,064 

2,080 

Ireland 

1,608 

1, 415 

3,339 

2,916 

4,717 

1 5, 867 

2,452 

1,402 

Total 

61, 481 

64,350 

76,250 

61,659 

60,350 

1 96,079 

69,324 

56,898 

Total Europe. . 

1, .806,104 
















ASIA. 







1 


British India 10 , 

35)0, 736 

312, 032 

376,731 

323,008 

282,069 

370, 421 

280,485 

376,884 

Cyprus 

2,286 

2,500 

1,924 




M,861 

8 3,000 

Japanese Empire* 






Japan.. 

25, 274 

22,975 

26,’ 778 

30,017 

31,739 

32,923 

29,800 

28,055 

Formosa 

173 

195 

161 

138 

125 




Chosen (Korea)., 

4,871 

5,848 

6, 146 

6,387 

6,540 I 

6,655 

7,144 


Persia 

16,000 

14,000 

16,000 









1 




Russia* 









Central Asia s (4 









governments) . . 
Siberia 2 (4 gov- 

29,292 

68,448 

44,132 






ernments) 

54,737 

104,038 

50,308 






Transcaucasia 2 







(1 government). 

110 

82 

126 






Total Russia. . 

81,139 

172,568 

94,5()6 




1 


Turkey (.A^siatic) 

35,000 

— 



1 





Total Asia 

”^,179 1 











— — 





1 Five-year average, except iii a Tew cases where 
five-year statistics were unavailable, 
a OM boundaries. 

8 Excludes Gahcia and Bukowina 
^ Includes Oalieia and excludes BuKowma, Goritz, 
and Gradisca. * 

6 UnofScial. 

« New boundaries, 

7 Bolieinia and Moravia only, 

8 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine, 


8 1914 

10 Excludes Macedonia, 

11 Excludes Eastern Macedonia 

12 Excludes Bobrudja 

13 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowi.ia. 
i< Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. 

16 Includes Congress Poland, Eastern and Western 
Galicia, and Posen. 

10 Includes some native states. 
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Statistics of Wheat 


WHEAT— Continued 

Table 16. — Wheat: Area and production %n undermentioned countries, 1909-1920 — Con. 

PRODUCTION— Continued 


Country 

Average,! 

1909-1913, 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

AFEICA. 

Algeria 

Egypt 

1,000 
bushels. 1 
33,071 
34,000 ! 
6, 063 
4,620 

1,000 
bushels 
30, 000 
32, 831 
2,205 
6,034 

1,000 
bushels 
34, 654 
39, 144 
11,023 
7,076 

1,000 
bushels 
29, 151 
36, 543 
7, 165 
4,857 

1,000 
bushels 
23,151 
29,834 
6,963 1 
4,790 i 

1,000 

bushels 

49,774 

32,555 

8,451 

8,833 

1,000 
bushels \ 
25, 559 
30, 137 
7,349 
8, 983 

1,000 
bushels 
13, 902 
27, 246 
4, 760 
6, 630 

Tunis 

Union of South Africa ! 

Total 

AUSTRALASIA 

Australia 

Queenland 

77,754 

71,070 

91,897 

77,716 ; 

64,738 1 

99,613 

72, 028 

52,544 

1,250 
26,717 
27, 656 
22, 843 

5, 671 
806 

1,825 
39,219 
33, 974 
17,470 

13, 751 
3C1 

1,635 
13,235 
4,065 
3, 639 

2,707 

396 

427 
68, 869 
60,366 
35, 210 

18,811 

1,025 

1 

2,463 
36,598 
51, 162 
45, 745 

10, 103 
348 
14 

1,035 
37,705 
37, 738 
28, 693 

9,304 

252 

7 

104 
18, 325 
25, 240 
22, 937 

8,845 

187 

287 

4,297 

14,858 

14,947 

12, 270 
141 
1 

Now South Wales 
Victoria 

South Australia.. 
■Western Austra- 
lia 

Tasmania 

Other 

Total 




84,943 

106,600 

25,677 

184,709 

152,433 

114,734 

75, 638 

46, 801 

New Zealand 

1, 885 

5, 559 

6,854 

7,332 

5,083 

6,888 

6, 568 

i, 100 

Total Austral- 
asia 

92,828 

112, 159 

32,531 

192,041 

157, 516 

121, 622 

82, 206 

50, 901 

Grand total 

3,573,947 









1 Five-year average, except m a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailable 

Table 17. — Wheat: World production so far as reported, 1891—1916 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production 

Year. 

Production 

Year. 

Production. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Bushels. 

2.432.322.000 

2.481. 805. 000 

2.559.174.000 

2.660.557.000 

2.593. 312.000 

2.506.320.000 

2.236.268.000 

1898.. .. 

1899.. .. 

1900.. .. 

1901.. .. 

1902.. .. 

1903.. .. 

1904.. .. 

Bushels 

2. 948.305.000 

2.783. 885.000 

2.610.751.000 

2. 955.975.000 

3. 090. 116. 000 

3. 189.813.000 

3. 163.542.000 

1905.. .. 

1906.. .. 

1907.. .. 

1908.. .. 

1909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

1911.. .. 

Bushels 

3.327.084.000 

3.434.354.000 

3.133.965.000 
3, 182, 105, GOO 

3.581.519.000 

3.575.055.000 

3. 551. 795. 000 

1912.. .. 

1913.. .. 

1914.. .. 

1915.. .. 

1916.. .. 

Bushels. 

3.791.951.000 

4.127.437.000 

3.585.916.000 

4. 127.685.000 
[ 3, 701, 333, 000 

1896 

1897 







Table 18. — Wheat: Average yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1890-1920. 


Year 

United 
States ! 

1 ^ 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean) ^ 

Ger- 

many.! 

Austria i 

Hungary 
propel ! 

France 2 

Urnted 
King- 
dom 2 

Average* 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

B'ushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1890-1899 

13.2 

8.9 

24 5 

16,2 * 


18. 6 

31.2 

1900-1909 

14.1 

9.7 

28.9 I 

l&O 

17 5 1 

20 5 

33.1 

1910-1914 

14.8 

10.3 

31.7 

20.8 

18.6 1 

19.1 

32.4 

1906 

' 15.5 

7.7 

! 30.3 

20 3 

22 5 

20 2 

! 34 . 8 

1907 ... 

I 14 0 

8.0 

29.6 

18.0 

14.9 

23.2 

! 35 1 

1908 

^ 14.0 

8.8 

29,7 

21.0 

17 5 

19.6 

33 4 

1909 

1 15.4 

12 5 

30.5 

19.9 

14.1 

22.0 

35.0 


1 13.9 

11.2 

29.6 

19,2 

19.8 

15.9 

31.4 


12.5 

7.0 

30.6 

19.6 

20.9 

19.8 

34.0 


1 15.9 

10.3 

! 33.6 

22 3 

19.8 

21.0 

30.0 

1913 

16.2 

13.5 

35.1 

19 9 

19.6 

19.9 

32.7 

1914 

16.6 

9.4 

29.6 

22 9 

13 1 

18.9 

33.8 

1915 


11.6 

28.6 

17.8 

1 18.4 

16.6 

32.7 

1916 

12. 2 

10 4 

28.0 

13.8 


16.5 

30.0 

1917 

1 14. 1 


i 22.9 




! 13.8 

1 31.5 

lais 

1 15. 6 


25.4 



20.8 

1 33.3 


12. 8 





15.9 

! 29.2 

1920 1 

14.0 
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Yearhoolc of the Department of Agriculture ^ 1920, 

WHEAT — Oou tinned 

Table 10 — Wheat Acreage, prodnction, valve, e'i ports, etc , %v the I fitted Stales, 

lS'i9-19'dO 

NoTF — lu italics aie census reLuriis, figures in roman aio esLirnaies of tlie Department of Agri- 
culture Estimales ol actes aie obiamed by appl 3 nag estimated peicentagos of increase or deciease to 
the BLiblished acieage of the pieceding yeai, except that a lovised base is used foi aijplying poicontag© 
estimates whenevoi new census data aie available. 


Year 

Aeieago 
hal- 
ves! ed 
(000 
oiml - 
ted) 

jVvci' 

ago 

yield 

pel 

acre 

Piudiic- 
tioii (000 
omitted) 

'V' ei- 
age 
laitn 
])iife 
per 
bushe 
Doc 1 

Faim 
value 
Dec 1(000 
omitted ) 

Clu 

h\ 

ei 

Doc 

Low. 

jago ca 
ishcl, 
n spill 

^mbei 

High 

sh puce ] >01 
<[0 liioith- 

Follon lag 
May 

Low High 

Domestic 
e\poi Is 
iiitiuding 
lluin, fiscal 
veai 

begin mng 

J nly 1 

j iinpoits 
UK lading 
'ilour, liscvil 
ve ii 

, ])egini'ing 
.lulyj 

1 

Pei 

cent 

(6 

Cl op 
e\- 
p cit- 
ed 

mo.. 

1859.. 

Ac? es 

Bush 

Bushels 
100, 486 

Cents 

Dollars 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Bushels 

7, 5.3.5, 901 

Bushels 

P ct. 
7 5 
9.9 



173,105 



... 




17, 213, 133 

1, 565, 791 

I860.. 

15, 424 

9 9 

152, 000 

152 7 

232, 110 

129 

145 

185 

! 211 

12, 046, 941 

3, 092, 400 

8 3 

1867.. 

18, 322 

11 6 

212, 411 

145 2 

308, 387 

126 

140 

1.14 

161 

26, 32, ), 01 4 

2, 01 *4, ,128 

12 4 

iS6S. 

IS, 460 

12 1 

224, 037 

108 5 

243, 033 

SO 

88 

87 

I 96 

29,717,201 

1,S30,,393 

1.4.3 

isco. 

1889.. 

19,181 

13 6 

2t>0, 147 
287, 746 

76 5 

199, 025 

t)3 

76 

79 

1 92 

53, 900, 780 

1, 285, 976 

20.7 

1870. 

18, 993 

12 4 

235, 8S5 

94 4 

222, 7(>7 

91 

98 

113 

1 120 

.52, .574, 111 

Sf»7, 489 

22 3 

1871.. 

19, 944 

11 G 

230, 722 

114 5 

264, 07(» 

107 

111 

120 

143 

38, 995, 7.55 

2, 110, 7.58 

It) 9 

1872.. 

20, S5S 

12 0 

249, 997 

111 1 

278, 523 

97 

108 

112 

' 122 

52,014,715 

1,841,049 

20.8 

1873.. 

22,172 

12 7 

281, 255 

106 9 

300, ()7U 

<)6 

106 

105 

' 114 

91,510,398 

2,116, 777 

;42 5 

1874. . 

24, 967 

32 3 

308, 103 

86 3 

265, Ssl 

78 

83 

78 

! 94 

72, 912, 817 

367, ‘)S7 

23 7 

1875.. 

20, 382 

11.1 

292, 136 

89 5 

261,397 

82 

91 

89 

100 

71, 750,682 

1, 064, 138 

2.5.6 

1876.. 

27, 027 

20 5 

289, 350 

97 0 

280,713 

104 

117 

1.30 

172 

57, 043, 936 

36t», 061 

19 7 

1877 

2f), 278 

13 9 

:1G4, 194 

105 7 

.585, 089 

103 

108 

98 

113 

92, 141, 626 

1,390,713 

2.5.3 

1878. 

32,109 

13 1 

120, 122 

77 6 

325, 814 

81 

84 

91 

102 

1.50, 502, ,506 

2, 074, 321 

.4.5. 8 

1879 . 
1879.. 

32, 546 
35, 430 

37,987 

13. 8 
13 0 

448, 757 
459 , 483 
498, 550 

110 8 

497, 030 

122 

1331 

n2i 

119 

ISO, 301, 181 

4SS, 687 

40 2 

1880. . 

13 1 

95 1 

474, 202 

93> 

124| 

1091 

101 

1125 

186, 321,514 

212, GOO 

37 4 

1881 

37,709 

10 2 

383, 280 

119 2 

456, 880 

129 

123 

140 

121, 892, 389 

865, 4(i7 

31.8 

1882. . 

37, 067 

13.6 

504, L85 

88.4 

445, 602 

91^ 

94 1 

108 

1134 

147,811,316 

1,087,011 

20 3 

1883 . 

36,456 

11.6 

421, 086 

91. 1 

383,649 

945 

9»1 

7B^ 

85 

94| 

901 

111,, 53*4, 182 

32, ‘174 

26 5 

1884. . 

39,476 

13.0 

512, 765 

04.5 

330, 862 

69| 

85‘ 

132, 570, 366 

212,312 

2.5.9 

1885.. 

34, 189 

10.4 

357,112 

77.1 

275, 320 

82Z 

89 

721 

79 

94,50.5,793 

388,415 

26.5 

1886.. 

36, 806 

12.4 

457, 218 

08.7 

314,226 

754 

79J 

SO 4 

881 1 153, 804,969 

282, 400 

3.4.6 

1887.. 

37, 642 

12.1 

456, 329 

68.1 

310, 013 

754 

79i 

81 i 

894 

111), 62.5, 341 

5<)4, 860 

26 2 

1888 . 

37, 336 

11.1 

415, 868 i 

92 6 

385, 248 

96!1 , 

105} 

77k 

95^ 

88, 600, 743 

1,35,8.51 i 

21 3 

1889 . 
1889 . 

38,124 
33, 680 

12.9 i 
13 9 \ 

490, 560 i 
^A%374 j 
399, 262 ' 

69. 8 

342, 492 

7H 

m 

391 

100 

109, 130, *167 

162,546 

22 3 

1890.. 1 

36, 087 

11 1 1 

83.8 

334, 774 

871 \ 

02} 

98- 

1084 4o(), 181,310 

5851 826 j 

■ 20 0 

1891.. 

39, 917 

15 3 1 

! 611,781 

83.9 

513, 173 

894 

<13 i 1 

80 

8.51 

22.5, 66.5,811 

2, 162, 30.5 

,‘46.9 

1892.. 

38, 554 

13. 4 ! 

515, 947 

62.4 

322, 112 

69i 

73 ' 

683 

7t)i 

191,912.635 

968, 12,> 

37. 2 

1893.. 

34, 629 

11 4 1 

306, 132 

53 8 

213, 171 

mi 

hi} i 

52i 

60V 461,283, 129 

1, 182, 864 

41.5 

1894.. 

34, 882 

13 2 

460, 267 

49. 1 

225, 902 

52i 

635 1 

601 

S3< 

144,812,718 

i, 138, 399 

31.5 

1895.. 

34, 047 

13 7 

467, 103 

50. 9 

237, 939 

53i 

61E 

57h^ 

675 

126,413,968 

2, 116, 303 

27 1 

1890.. 

34,019 

12.4 

1 *127, 684 

72.6 

1 310, 598 

74'4 

93^ 

t»8| 

i»7Z 

14.5, 121,972 

1,511,212 

3.4 9 

1897 . 

39, 465 

13.4 

530, 149 

80.8 

! 428, 547 

92 

KKl 

117 

185 

217,306,005 

2, 058, 938 

41.0 

1898.. 

4*4, 055 

15. 3 

675, 149 

58.2 

392, 770 

62i 

70 

684 

794 

222, 618,420 

L,S7.5, 173 

3:4.0 

18OT . 

41,593 

12. 3 

517, 301 

58. 4 

319, 545 

64 

69i 

635 1 

67 V 

IHtJ, 0'I6, 762 

320, 194 

34 0 

1899 

53, 589 

12.5 

658. 53 i 








1900 . 

*12, 195 

12 3 

522, 230 

61.9 

323, 515 

69i 

744 

70 

774 21.5, ‘H>0, 073 

603, un 

41.4 

HK)! . 

49, 89f> 

15.0 

748, 460 

62.4 

467, 360 

73 

1 79^. 

724 

764 :2.H,772,516 
801 1202, 90,5. .598 
101 A ! 120, 727, 613 

120, 502 

31. 4 

1902 . 

46, 202 

H 5 

670, 003 

63 0 

^422, 224 

7a 

77i 

741 

1,080, 128 

30. 3 

1903.. 

49, 465 

12 9 

637, 822 
552, 400 

69 5 

443, 025 

774 

87 

871 

217,682 

1.8.9 

1904.. 

44, 075 

12 5 

92 4 

510, 490 

115 

122 

89^ 

11 31 

44, 112,910 

3,286, 189 

8.0 

1905 . 

47, 854 

Li 5 

692, 979 

718 

518,373 

82^ 

90 ; 

80i 

874 

97, 609, 007 

261,9«18 

14.1 

1906.. 

47, 306 

15. 5 

735, 261 

66.7 

490, 333 


84 

106 <I46.7(K),425 

590, 092 

20.0 

1907 . 

45, 21 1 

14 0 

634, 087 

87.4 

554, 437 


! 



163,013,669 

519, 785 

25. 7 

1908.. 

1909.. 

47, 557 
46, 723 
44,262 

14 0 
15. 8 

664, 602 
737, 189 

92.8 

610, 826 


112 |i2ni 

1.37 j 

11*1,268,468 

*4.56, 940 

17.2 

mo.. 

16.4 

tm, 879 

98.6 


iu6*’ 

iioi lioo 

1 19| 

87,36*4,318 

‘ 815, 'di? 

12.8 

lOlOh 

45, 681 

13. 9 

635, 121 

88.3 

561, 051 

10*4 

no 

98 

106 

69, 311, 7(8) 

1, 146, 558 

10.9 

1911 - 

49, 543 

12. 5 

621,338 

87.4 

643, 063 

105 

no 

115 

J22 

79, 689, 404 

3, 413, 626 

12.8 

1912.. 

45,814 

15 9 

730, 267 

76.0 

555, 280 

85 

m 

00^ 

96 

142, 879, 596 

1,282,0:49 

19.6 

1913,. 

50,184 

15.2 

763, 380 

79.9 

610, 122 

89i 

93 i 

■96 

100 

115,590,349 

2,38.4,5:47 

19.1 

1914.. 

53,541 

16.6 

801,017 

98.6 

878, 680 

115 

131 ; 

1*41 

1644 

332, 464, 975 

715, 360 

37.3 

1915.. 

60,469 

17 0 

1,025, 801 

91.9 

942,303 

106 

1284 I 

lie 

126 

243, 117,026 

7, 187, 6.50 

2,3.7 

1916.. 

52,316 

12.2 

636,318 

160. 3 

1,010,968 

I55i 

190 i258 

340 

203, 573, 928 

21,924,985 

32.0 

1917.. 

45, 089 

14 1 

636, 655 

200 8 

1,278, 112 

220 

220 

220 

220 

132, 578, 633 

31,215, 213 

20.8 

1918.. 

59, 181 

15. 6 

921, 438 

204. 2 

1,881,820 

220 

220 

245 

280 

287, 401, 579 

11,288,591 

31. 2 

1919.. 

72, 308 

r.*7 t no 

12.9 

1 0 O 

934, 265 

t no 

215. 1 

2,009,407 280 

1 -toe; onii 

325 

295 

345 

219, 861, 398 

6, 495, 516 

2 : 3.5 
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WHEAT — Continued . 


Table 20 . — Wheat: Revised acreage, production, and far in value, 1879, and 1889-1909. 

[See head note of Table 5 ] 


Year 


Acroasce har- 
vested 


I A cres 

1879 ! SJ,'f3O,G00 

1SS9 ’ 03,580,000 

1890 1 34,018,000 

1891 ! 37,826,000 

1892 39,552,000 


1893. .. 
189}. .. 
1895 .. 

1896.. . 

1897.. . 

1898. . . 

1899.. . 

1900.. . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903. . 

1904 . 

1905 .. 

1906.. . 
1907. . 

1908. . . 

1909.. . 


37.934.000 

39.425.000 
^0,848, 000 

43.916.000 

46.046.000 

51.007.000 

53.589.000 

51.387.000 

52.473.000 

49.649.000 

51.632.000 

47.825.000 

49.389.000 

47. 800. 000 

45.116.000 

45.970.000 

44.262.000 


Average 
yield 
pel acre 

Production 

Aveiage 
farm 
piiee per 
]>ushel 
Pec 1 

„ 1 

Bushels 

Bushel'^ 

Cent^ 

14 1 

498, 435,000 

no 6 

12 9 

434,383.000 

69 5 

11 1 

378,097,000 

S3 3 

15 5 

584,504,000 

S3 4 

13 3 

527,986,000 

62 2 

11.3 

427,553,000 

53 5 

13 1 

516,485,000 

48 9 

13 9 

569, 156,000 

50 3 

12 4 

544, 193, 000 

71 7 

13 3 

610, 254,000 

80 9 

15 1 

772,163,000 i 

58 2 

12 1 

636,051,000 j 

58 6 

11.7 

602,708,000 j 

62 0 

15 0 

789,538,000 ' 

62 6 

14.6 

724,528,000 1 

63 0 

12 9 

664,543,000 

69 5 

12 5 

596,375,000 

92.4 

14 7 

726,384,000 

74 6 

15 8 

757,195,000 

66 2 

14.1 

637,981,000 

86 5 

14 0 

644,656,000 

92 2 

15.8 

700,434,000 

98 4 


P'aim valae 
Pec 1 


Dolla/s 

519.219.000 

301.869.000 

315.112.000 

487.463.000 

328.329.000 

228.599.000 

252.709.000 

286.539.000 

390.346.000 

493.683.000 

449.022.000 

372. 982.000 

373.578.000 

494.096.000 

456.530.000 

461.605.000 

551.128.000 

542.119.000 

501.355.000 

552.074.000 

594.092.000 

689. 108.000 


Table 21 — Winter and spring wheat* Acreage {sown and harvested), production, and 
farm value Dec, 1, hy States in 1920, and United States totals, 1890-1919 


[000 omitted, except in yield and price columns J 





Winter wheat 



State. 

Acre- 
age 
sown 
113 pre- 
ceding 
fall 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

Pee.l 

Total 
farm 
value 
Pec. 1 

Me 

Aa£.s. 

Acres. 

Bush 

Bush. 

Cts 

Dollars 

Vt 







N.y 

467 

460 

22 3 

10,258 

175 

17,952 

.... 

105 

95 

16 0 

1,520 

205 

3,116 

Pa 

1,555 

1,500 

16 6 

24,900 

170 ■ 

42,330 

Pel 

125 

120 

17 0 

2,040 

171 

3,488 

Md 

700 

670 

17 0., 

11,399 

165 

18,794 

Va 

912 

914 

12 5 

11,425 

ISO 

20,565 

W Va 

354 

310 

12 5 

4, 250 

190 

8,075 

N.C 

780 

724 

11 7 

8,471 

210 

17, 789 

s.c 

165 

100 

11.0 

1,760 

255 

4,488 

Ga 

222 

211 

10.0 

2,110 

240 

5,064 

Ohio 

2,476 

2,229 

12 7 

28,3C8 

165 

46,708 

Ind 

2,170 

1,950 

12 0 

23, 400 

167 

39,078 

Ill 

2,600 

2,350 

15.2 

35, 720 

161 

57,509 

Mich 

922 

890 

15 5 

13, 795 

168 

23,176 

Wis 

94 

91 

22.0 

2,002 

154 

3,083 

Minn 

70 

60 

19.6 

1,176 

130 

1,529 

Iowa 

458 

431 

19 7 

8,491 

! 141 

11, 972 

Mo-..- 

2,820 

2,600 

12.5 

32,500 

i 160 

62,000 


Spring wheat. 


Acre- 

age 

Acres 

7 

11 

40 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Pec. 1. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Pec. 1 

Dollars 

306 

418 

1,295 

Bush 
22 7 
19 0 
18 5 

Bush 

159 

209 

740 

Cts 

230 

200 

175 

24 

16.0 

384 

170 

653 




** __ i 





















1 






30 

10 

300 

48 

250 

2,941 

400 

17 

13 0 

14 0 
16 5 

10 0 
12 6 

9 5 
11.3 
13.0 

390 

140 

4,950 

480 

3,150 

27,940 

4,520 

221 

165 

167 

161 

168 

154 

130 

135 

160 

644 

234 

7,970 

806 

4,851 

36,322 

6,102 

354 
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WHEAT— Conti nuod 


Table 21 — Winter mid spring wheat Acreage (sown and harvested), production, and 
farm value Dec. 1 , by States m 1920, arid United States totals, 1S90-1919 — Contixxuecl 


Winter wheat 


Spiiiig wheal 


State 

Aci c- 
age 
sown 
in pic- 
eeding 
fall 

Aci e- 
age 
har- 
vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

pel 

acie 

Produc- 

tion 

Avci- 

ago 

faiin 

price 

Dec.l 

Total 
faim 
\ alne 
Dec 1 

Acie- 

age 

Aerfs 

7,600 

2,830 

258 

17 

Avei- 

age 

yield 

per 

acie 

Bush 

9 0 

9 0 

9 5 
12 5 

Produc- 

tion 

Avci- 
age 
fai m 

])UCO 

Dec 1 

Cts. 

130 

135 

131 

130 

Total 
faun 
value 
Dec 1 

N. Dak 

Acreh. 

Acres. 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Cts 

Dollars 

Bush 
68,400 
25, 470 
2, 151 
212 

Dollars 
88, 920 
29,290 
3,211 
276 

S Dak 

Nebr 

Kans 

K'y . - - 

66 

3,368 

10,551 

625 

470 

70 

15 

1,310 

3,100 

132 

450 

73 

1,000 

258 

15 

16S 

3 

445 

1,035 

815 

780 

56 

3,335 

8,886 

550 

424 

68 

10 

1,225 

2,890 

126 

300 

69 

950 

225 

36 

156 

3 

400 

828 

791 

650 

14.5 

17 4 

15 4 
10 2 

9 5 

9 6 
10 0 

13.0 

16 0 

9 5 
13.0 

20.0 

18 1 

19.0 
21 0 
15 0 
25 0 

20.0 
24,3 
22 2 
14.0 

812 

58,029 

136.844 

5,610 

4,028 

653 

100 

15,925 

46,240 

3,197 

3,900 

1,380 

17,195 

4,275 

864 

2,340 

75 

8,000 

20,120 

17,560 

9,100 

115 

131 

130 

191 

195 

230 

233 

172 

135 

190 

128 

135 

135 

140 

262 

153 

180 

125 

135 

130 

180 

934 
76,018 
177,897 
10, 715 

7,855 

1,502 

213 

27,391 

62,424 

2,274 

4,992 

1,863 

23,213 

5,985 

2,264 

3,580 

135 

10,000 
27, 162 
22,828 
16,380 







Ala 












Tex 

Okla 











Mont 

Wyo 

Colo 

N Mex 

AriK 

1,450 

385 

200 

105 

11.0 
20 0 
19.4 

20.0 

15,950 
3, 700 
5, 626 

2,100 

128 

135 

135 

110 

20, 116 
1,995 
7,595 

2,940 

‘'4*630 

621 

19,500 

24,114 

6,942 

Utah 

Nev 

Idaho 

Wash 

Oreg 

Calil 

124 

15 

650 

1,501 

316 

21 1 
23 0 

21.0 
11.9 
16 9 

3,026 

315 

35, 600 
17,862 
5,340 

153 

180 

125 

135 

130 







U. S... 

41,757 

37,773 

15 3 

577,763 

149.3 

862,344 

19,419 

10.8 

209,365 

130 6 

273, 165 

1919 

50,489 

49, 105 

~~9' 

720, 503 

1 210 9 

1,538,292 

23, 203 

sT 

201, 762 

230 r 

471, 115 

1918 

42, 301 

37, 130 

15 2 

565,099 

206 3 

1,165,995 

22, 051 

16 2 

356, 339 

\ 200 0 

715, 831 

1917 

40, 53-1 

27, 257 

15 1 

112,901 

202 8 

837, 237 

17, m 

12 5 

223, 751 

197 0 

110,875 

1916 

39, 203 

34, 700 

13 8 

480, 553 

162 7 

781,906 

17,607 

8 8 

155,765 

152 8 

238, 062 

1915 

42, 881 

41, 308 

16 3 

673, 017 

91 7 

638, 149 

19, IGl 

18 1 

1 351,851 

86 1 

301, 154 

1911 

37, 128 

36, 008 

19 0 

684, 990 

98 6 

675, 023 

17, 533 

11 8 

206,027 

: 98.6 

203, 057 

1913 

33,618 

31,699 

16 5 

523, 661 

82.9 

433, 995 

18, 485 

13 0 

239, 819 

i 73 1 

176,127 

1912.... 

33,215 

26, 571 

15.1 

399,919 

80.9 

323, 572 

19, 243 

17.2 

330, 318 

! 70 1 

231,708 

1911 

32,648 

29, 162 

11.8 

430,656 

88 0 

379, 151 

20, 381 

9. 1 

190, 682 

86 0 

163, 912 

1910 

31,656 

27, 329 

15 9 

434, 142 

88.1 

382, 318 

18, 352 

11. 0 

200, 979 

88.9 

178, 783 

1909 1 

29, 301 

151 

15. B 

419,753 

102.4 

426, 18^4 

17^111 

15. 1 

263,646 

92.5 

212,496 

1908 

31, 046 

30, 349 

14,4 

437, 908 

93.7 

410,330 

17, 268 

13.2 

226,691 

91 1 

206,496 

1907 

3 1, 605 

28, 132 

14.6 

409,442 

88.2 

361, 217 

17,079 

13.2 

221,615 

86. 0 

193,220 

1906......... 

31,312 

20,600 

36.7 

492,888 

1 68.3 

33t>, 435 

17, 706 

13.7 

212,373 

> 63 5 

153,898 

1905 

31, 155 

29,864 

14 3 

428,463 

78.2 

334, 987 

17, 990 

11 7 

265, 517 

69.3 

183,386 

1901 

31,651 

26, 866 

12 4 

332,935 

97 8 

325,611 

17,209 

12.8 

219, 164 

; HI 2 

181,879 

1903 

31,071 

32,511 

12 3 

399, 867 

71.6 

286, 243 

16, 954 

11.0 

237, 955 

: 65.9 

156, 782 

1902 

32, 432 

28, 581 

14.4 

411, 789 

! 64.8 

266, 727 

17,621 

11.7 

258,271 

60.2 

155, 197 

1901 

30, 2S3 

30,240 

15.2 

458, 835 

66 1 

303,227 

19, 656 

,14 7 

289, 62(> 

,50.7 j 

161, 133 

1900 

30, 883 

26, 236 

13.3 

350,025 

j 63.3 

221, 668 

16,259 

10.6 

172,201 

59 1 

101,817 

1899 

29, 954 

25,358 

11.5 

291,706 

' 63.0 

183, 707 

19, m 

1 13 3 

255, 598 

53 t 

135,778 

1898 

27,642 

25,745 

14 9 

382, 492 

62.2 

237, 736 

18, 310 

1 1(» 0 

292, 657 

53 0 

155,034 

1897 

21,765 

22,926 

14.1 

823,616 

1 85 1 

275, 323 

16, 539 

1 12.5 

2(K», 533 

71.2 

153, 224 

1896 

28, 383 

22, 791 

11.8 

26-, 934 

i 77.0 

206,270 

11,825 

I 13.5 

159, 750 

65 3 

101,328 

1895 

24,224 

22,609 

11.6 

261,242 

57.8 

150,944 

31, 138 

! 18 0 

205, 861 

42 3 

86, 995 

1891 

21,553 

23,519 

14.0 

^ 329,290 

1 49.8 

164,022 

11,361 

11 5 

130,977 

> 17.2 

61,880 

1893 


23, 118 

12.0 

278,469 

56.3 

156, 720 

11, 511 

1 10 2 

117,662 

48. 0 

56, 151 

1892 


26, 209 

13.7 

359,416 

65.1 

234, 037 

12,315 

I 12. 7 

156, 531 

i ^.3 

88, 075 

1891 


i 27, 524 

14.7 

j 405, 116 

1 88.0 

356,415 

12, 393 

16,7 

2tKi 666 

76.0 

167, 058 

1890 

21,359 

^ 23, 520 

10 9 

255,374 

87 5 

223, 362 

12, 567 

11.4 

113, 890 

77.4 

111,411 


J Census acreage (harvested) and production, 
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Statistics of Wheat, 

WHExlT— Continued 

Table 22. — Winter and s'pring wheat Ywld per acie, %n States producing hoth^for 10 

years 

WINTER WHEAT. 


Yield per acre (bushels) 


State 

10-year 
aver , 
1911- 
1920 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

New York 








21.0 

18 0 

22J) 

22 3 

Pennsylvania 








17.0 

17.5 

16, 

Ohio... 








22 0 

19.0 

19 0 

12 7 

Indiana 








18 5 

21 0 

15.0 i 

12 0 

lUinois 








IS. 5 

21 5 

17.0 

15 2 

Michigan 








18.0 

14.0 

20 3 

15 5 

Wisconsin 

20 7 1 

i7.5 1 

19 5 

20 1 

2i.5 

23 0 

19 0 

24.0 

21 2 

19 6 

22 0 

Minnesota 

17 5 i 



16 2 

19 5 

19 5 

14 0 

18 n 

18 0 

15J) 

19 6 

Iowa 

20 3 

19.7 i 

23.0 

23.4 

21.6 

21.5 

18 5 

17.5 

20 5 

17 4 

19 7 

Missouri 








15.3 

17.2 

13 5 

12 5 

South Dakota 

t 

lo 1 ‘ 

i 


9.0 

14 0 

20 5 

18 5 

14 0 

17.0 

13 0 

14 5 

Nebraska 

1 16 4 

13 8 

18.0 

18 6 

19 3 

18 5 

20 0 

12 0 

11 1 

14 8 

17.4 

Kansas 

14 0 

10 S i 

15 5 

13 0 

20 5 

12 5 

12 0 

12 2 

It 1 

13 8 

15 4 

Montana 

' 19 7 

31 7 

24.5 

25 6 

23.0 

27 0 

21 5 

13 0 

12 7 

i 5 2 

1 

13 0 

Wyoming 

22 6 

26 0 

28.0 

25 0 

24 0 

26 0 

21 0 

20.0 

24 0 

1 12 0 

20 0 

Colorado 

19.7 

18 0 

24.5 

21 1 

i Z5 0 

26 0 

20 0 

23.0 

10 5 

11.2 

18 1 

New Mexico 

18 6 

25 0 

20.0 

; 18 6 

25 0 

22 0 

16 5 

10 0 

10 0 

! 20.0 

, 19 0 

Utah 

19 3 

20.0 

24.0 

. 23.0 

25 0 

25 0 

20.0 

14.0 

16.6 

j 10 5 

15 0 

Nevada 

2o 3 

23.0 

27 5 

23.0 

' 29 0 

26 0 

24 5 

26 0 

29.0 

20.0 

25 0 

Idalio 

24 7 

31.5 

28 7 

27 4 

27.5 

29 0 

24.0 

18 0 

22 0 

18 5 

20 0 

Washington 

25 1 

27.3 

27 6 

27 0 

26 5 

27.6 

26 5 

21 5 

23 5 

19 4 

24 3 

Oregon 

21 7 

22.2 

26 8 

21.4 

1 22.0 

21 0 

23 0 

17.5 

17 0 

21 2 

j 22 2 

United States 

15 6 

14.8 

15.1 

: 16 5 

i 

19.0 

16 3 

13.8 

15 1 

15 2 

14 9 

15.3 


SPBINCi WHEAT. 


New York 








21 0 

20 0 

15.0 

18 5 

Pennsylvania 









17 0 

16.0 

16.0 

Ohio 









21.5 

16 0 

13 0 

Indiana 








20 0 

23 0 

9 5 

14.0 

Illinois 








25 0 

26 9 

10.5 

16.5 

Michigan 









17 7 

18 0 

11 2 

10.6 

Wisconsin 

17.9 

1\5 

18.5 

18 6 

17 0 

22 5 

16 6 

21.2 

24 7 

12.4 

12 5 

Minnesota 

13 i 

10 1 

16 5 

16.2 

10 5 

47 0 

7 5 

17.5 

21 0 

9 3 

9 3 

Iowa 

15.1 

13 8 

17.0 

17.0 

13 5 

16 7 

13.0 

21 5 

18 0 

9.5 

11.0 

Missouri 








9 0 

15 6 

8 6 

13.0 

South Dakota 

11 0 

4 0 

14.2 

9.0 

9 0 

17 0 

6 3 

14 0 

19 0 

8 0 

9 0 

Nebraska 

12 2 

10,0 

14.1 

12.0 

11.5 

16 0 

12 5 

16.5 

11 9 

8.5 

9 5 

Kansas i 

10.1 

4 2 

15 0 

8.5 

15.0 

12 0 

10 5 

6 0 

8 0 

9 3 

12 5 

Montana ! 

i 

16 8 

25.2 

23.5 

21.5 

17.0 

26.0 

18 0 

9 0 

12.5 

4.6 

11 0 

Wyoming 

23 4 

26 0 

29 2 

25.0 

22.0 

27.0 

22.0 

22.0 

26.0 

15 0 

20 0 

Colorado 

20 1 

19.5 

24 0 

21.0 

1 22 5 

21 0 

19 5 

22 0 

17 5 

14 6 

19 4 

New Mexico i 

21 4 

20.5 

22 0 

19 0 

! 23.0 

22 5 

21 5 

IS 0 

24 0 

24 0 

20.0 

Utah A ! 

24 9 

27 0 

29 2 

28 0 

! 25.0 

28 0 

25 0 

25 0 

i 23.8 

14 0 

24 4 

Nevada 

28 7 

32.5 

30 2 

31 0 

30.0 

32 0 

31 5 

28.0 

25 0 

23 5 

23.0 

Idaho 

24 4 

29.0 

28 3 

28 0 

21.0 

26 5 

23 5 

22.0 

21 0 

18.0 

24.0 

Washington. 

17 1 

19 5 

20 4 

19 0 

20 0 

! 22.2 

21,6 

13.6 

9 5 

13 6 

11.9 

Oregon 

16.5 

17.7 

! 19.5 

19.5 

16 5 

17 0 

23.0 

11 0 

11 0 

12 9 

16 9 

United States 

12.7 

9.4 

17.2 

13 0 

11 8 

18.4 

00 

oo 

12 5 

16.2 

8 8 

10 8 
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YearbooJc of the Department of Agriculture, 1920. 

^\ HEAT — (l()ntiTUi<*d 

Table 2‘3 — Wheat . Acremje^ production^ mul total Jana nilvc, l>t/ Siaim, it) and 1920, 




Thousands of u( res. 

Production (thousands 
ol bushels) 

Total value, basis Dec. 

! piue (thousands of 
dollais) 



192t) 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

J9L9 

Maine 


7 

S 

1.59 

1.50 

3t.O 

330 

Veimont 


11 

n 

209 

170 

4iS 

100 

New York . . . 


mo 

521 

10,998 

11, 178 

19 217 

21,032 

New Jeisoy ... 


95 

109 

1, 520 

l,9t.2 

.1,110 

1,316 

Pcnnsylvani x . 


1,521 

1,001 

2.5,281 

29, 055 

12, 983 

02,7.58 

Dulawaic 


120 

LJO 

2,040 

1,.500 

3, 188 

3,323 

MaryJand ... 


t)70 

7s5 

11, .390 

10. .598 

18,791 

22,780 

Viij-iiua . 


914 

1,000 

1!, 125 

12, .508 

20, .5t)5 

28,018 

West Viii^iJiia. 


340 

400 

1,2.50 

5, 100 

8, 075 

11,8S0 

Noith ^’aioluia . ... 


721 

7t»S 

.8,471 

t5, Ot >7 

17,789 

11,136 

South Cai oliiia 

Georgia 


too 

185 

1,700 

1,912 

1, 188 

5,010 


211 

210 

2,310 

2, .520 

5,001 

0,028 

Ohio 


2, 259 

2, SIS 

28,098 

.53, 9.12 

17, .1.52 

111, ,3,36 

Indiana 


l,9o0 

2,815 

23,510 

42, .1.12 

.i9, 112 

88, S97 

lUinoifa 


2, t»50 

1, 075 

40,070 

01,. 502 

05, 179 

135, 5S0 

Michigan . ... 


93S 

1,035 

1 1, 275 

20, 2.17 

2 982 

12, 197 

Wisconsin 


311 

.552 

f), 152 

7, .192 

7,951 

15, 893 

Minnesota 


3, 001 

3, 8{;5 

29, no 

30,.) 15 

37,851 

90, 788 

Iowa 


83 1 

1,,580 

13,011 

iJii, r»i 

18,071 

15,030 

Missoni 1 


2,017 

1,115 

32, 721 

.59, 83.1 

52,35! 

12.5,051 

Noith Dakota 


7,000 

S, 000 

08,400 

.55, 200 

88, 920 

133, 032 

South Dakota 


2, S8{) 

3,725 

2(),282 

30,175 

.9), 221 

72,420 

Nebraska 


A,rm 

t,3St 

00, 1,80 

t.t>, 075 

79, 229 

122,564 

Kansas 


S,903 

U,030 

1.37,0.51. 

152, 079 

178, 173 

320,970 

Kentucky 


550 

9fM) 

.5,010 

It), 350 

10,715 

21,838 

Teni lessee 


421 

' 700 

l,02S 

0,0.50 

7, 855 

11,763 

Alabama 


OS 

, 138 

0.5.1 

1,212 

J,.502 

3,013 

Mississippi 


10 

' 30 1 

100 

,»0i 

213 

; 1,200 

Texas 


1,225 

2,015 1 

15,925 

3.1, 7 12 

27, 391 

07, 184 

Oklahoma 


2,890 

; 3,800 i 

10,210 

51,)) 10 

02, 121 

1 110,782 

Aikansas 

1 

120 

^ 2S0 

' 1,197 

2, 0)M) 

2, 271 

1 5,373 

Montana 


. 1,710 

2,250 

1 19,850 

10,050 

25, iOH 

1 25,028 

Wyoming 


251 

250 

! 5,080 

3, ,540 

! t.,8.58 

! 7,505 

Colorado 


1,210 

1,3S8 

22, .821 

10,015 

30, 808 

1 33,5()2 

New Mexico 


330 1 

! 251 

0,375 

5,31} 

8,925 

10,088 

Arizona 


30 

i 3S 

SOI 

9,50 

2,201 

2, 138 

Utah 


280 

1 294 

! 5,300 

3,512 

; 8,2lt) 

; 7, 138 

Nevada- . 


IS 1 

21 

1 420 

550 

750 

1, 177 

Idnlio 


1,0.50 : 

1,050 

z^,m) 

19,075 

20,55K) 

39, 104 

Washington 


2,329 ! 

2,441 

37,982 

39,305 

5l,27i) 

81,113 

Oregon ... 


1,107 i 

1,115 

22,900 

20, .81 18 

29, 770 

14, U3 

Culifonuu , 


<j50 I 

990 

9, 100 

U>,335 

Jlt»,3S0 

.33,323 

United States. . 

1 

57, 192 

72,3US i 
1 

787,128 j 

931,205 

l,i3.5,80f* 

2, 009, 107 
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Table 21 — Wheat- Production and distribution in the pnifed StateSj 1897-1920 
[000 omitted, except in weight and quality columns ] 


Year 

Old stoch 
on farms 
July 1. 

Crop. 

Total 

supphes 

1 

Stock on 
farms 
Mar 1 
follonnng 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
nlieie 
groiin 

Quantity. 

"Weight 

pei 

biishd 

Quality 


Bushels: 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pei cent 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Buslteh 

1897.... 

23, 347 

510, 149 

67 1 


553, 496 

1:1, 320 

269, 126 

1898 

17, S39 

075, 149 

57 7 

87 9 

o92, OSS 

19S, 050 

.398, SS2 

1899 

01, 061 

547,304 

56 9 

S3 7 

611, 365 

158,716 

305, 020 

1900 

50, 900 

522, 230 

56 3 

87 S 

573, 130 

12s, 09S 

281, 372 

1901 

30, 552 

748,460 

57 5 

SS 8 

779,012 

173, 353 

3*^2, 717 

1902 

52, 137 

670, 063 

57 6 


722, 500 

164,047 

3SS, 554 

1903 

42, 540 

637, 822 

57 3 


680,362 

132, 60S 

369, 5S2 

1904 

36,63^ 

552, 400 

57 4 


589,034 

111, 055 

302, 771 

1905- . - 

24, 257 

692, 979 



717,236 

158, 403 

401,992 

1906 - 

46, 053 

735, 261 

58 3 



781,314 

206, 642 

427, 253 

1907 

54,853 

634, 087 

58 2 

89 9 

688, 9K) 

118, 721 

367, 007 

1908 

33, 797 

664,602 

58 3 ! 

89 4 

698,399 

143, 092 

393, 435 

1909 

15,062 

083, 379 

57.9 1 

90 4 : 

698, 441 

159, 100 

411, 166 

1910 

35, 080 

635,121 

58 5 ! 

93 1 

670, SOI 

162, 705 

352, 900 

1911 

31, 071 

021,338 

57 8 ) 

88 3 

655, 409 

122, 041 

348,739 

1912 

23,876 

730,267 

98 3 

90 0 

754, 143 

150,471 

449,881 

1913 

3o, i)15 

763,380 

08 7 

93 2 

798, 895 

151, 795 j 

411,733 

1914 

32, 236 

891, 017 

58 0 

89.7 

923, 253 

152,903 

541,193 

1915 

28, 972 

1,025,801 

57 9 

88 4 

1,054,773 

214,448 j 

633, 380 

1916 

71,731 

636,318 

57.1 

87.0 

711,049 

100,050 

361, OSS 

1917 

15,611 

636,655 

58 5 

92 4 

652, 266 

107,745 

325, 500 

1918 

8,063 

921,438 

58 8 

93 1 

929, 501 

128,703 

541, 666 

1919 

19,261 

934,265 

56 3 

82 1 

953,526 

104,624 

563,687 

1920 

47,620 

787, 128 

57 4 

88 9 

834,748 











Table 25 — Wheat Yield jiei aeie^ price per bushel Dec 1, and value per acre^ by States, 


State 


Me 

Vt 

N. Y.. , 
N..T . 
Pa 

Del .... 
Md .... 
Va.. . 
W Va 
N C .. 

s c.... 

Ga . .. 
Ohio... 
Ind.... 
lli 


Midi 

Wis 

Miim..... 

Iowa 

Mo 

1 . 


Yield x>er acre (bushels.) 


23.0 
23.8 
20 6 
18, 2 
17 3 

15. 8 

26. 0 
12 8 
13 8 
10 1 

10 9 

10.7 

16.7 
15.4 
16.3 


21.0 
27 8 
19.5 

17.4 

23.5 

16 7 
15 5 
12.0 

11.5 

10.6 

11.4 

12.0 

16.0 

14.7 

16.0 


16. 8 18. 0 
18. 9115.9 
!13. 1 10 1 
[18.016.4 
14.2 25.7 


23 5 
25 0 


125.5 

24.5 


16 0120.0 
jlS 5117.6 
!18 017.0 


17 5 

15.0 
i »,6 
11 5 

8.9 

9 2 

9.3 
8.0 
8.0 

8.3 

10 0 

19.0 
la. 5 
19.8 
12.5 


11. 520.5 
;i3.3'21 5 
13.611 5 
13. 0 15 0 
11. 7,12.0 


27.0 
29 0 


28.0 

30,0 


22 5 25 0 
13. 0 20. 0 
18 118.5 


15.0 

16.1 

13.8 
15 0 

10.9 


127.0 

25.0 

121.0 
[ 20.0 

19.0 

15 0 

16.0 
12.7 

14.5 

10.5 


il4. 0 
120 , 0 
21 . 0 . 

19. 0 
17. 5 17. 0il7. 


ilO 5 
8.5 


12 311 510.810.6 
12.212 111.011.4 
18.0,18 5, 20. 3113. 5 22.01 
18.517 417.212.0 
18.7118.510.011.0 


15. 3 19 7 
19. 3!19. li 

16. 210.6 
120. 6 18 6 
17. 1)17. 0 


21 3 
22.7 
17.0 
| 20.0 
12.3 


[22.018 822.7 
22.016.019.0 
.3,22.0 
,18.016.0 
'.516.6 


16 5! 

17.0! 

13. 

14.0! 

10.0 


18. 5 
18. 7 


16. 6 
17. 61 
7.6- 

16. 319.9) 
8.5) 


18.0 
|22.3 
17 5 


15.3) 


18. 

17.01 


Farm puce per bushel 
(cents) 


o3 I 


13.0 

15.5 

0 ) 12.0 

14.2 

7.0 


11 0 
10.2 
19 0 
21 0 
22.1 

14.2 

24.2 

20.9 

18.9 

17.2 


12.0 

13.5 

[ 11.8 

13.6 
7.9 

10.5 

10.5 

18.9 

14.9 
15 8 

19 6 
13.4 
! 9.4 
14.2 

13.6 


17.0 

17.0 
12.5 
12.5 
11-.7 

11.0 

10 0 

12.7 
12.0 
15.3 

15.2 

15,1 

9.7 

15.7 
12.5 


161 

156 

148 

152 

145 

147 

146 
151 

153 
164 

191 

186 

116 

143 
141 

144 
139 

138 
132 

139 


187 

165 

168 

164 
162 

162 

171 

165 
160 
176 

189 

186 

169 

169 

165 

167 

160 

162 

156 

165 


235 

236 
210 
213 
205 

208 

207 

216 

217 

234 

290 

290 

204 

203 

201 

204) 

202 

202 

199 

195 


237 

231 

215 

215 

214 

222 

219 

219 

221 

230 


220 

227 

215 
220 

216 

213 

215 

224 

220 

233 


260[ 258 


266 

212 

208 

208 

209 

205 

204 
200 

205 


263 

212 

210 

210 

210 

215 

250 

200 

209 


230 

200 

175 

205 

170 


Value 
pel acre 
(dollars).’- 


41 65) 
41.5 
37. 9li 


52 21 
SS. OG 
!3S. 50 


‘34. 12 32 80 
32. 02 28, 22 


17V25 88 29.07 
165 28 48|28, 05 
180 23 33 22.60 
190,26. 17!23. 75 
210 17 89,24.57 


255'24 21 
240|22 96 
165 33 83 
107:30 07 
161 30. 78 

16831 36 
154 34. 04 
130 25 82 
139|29 73 
160! 23 88 


128 05 
124. 00 
20.96 

120 04 
24 63 

I25 54 
|23 25 
12 61 

121 82 
20 06 
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Table 25. — ' Wheat Yield per acre, price per bushel Dev Jf, andvahie pet acre, hi/ jS! lairs— 

Continued 


Yield pet aeie (bushels) 


Kai m price pr r ])ush<‘l 
(cents) 


Value 
per acio 
(clollais). 


State 

1> o 

QJ 

O bJO 

rH Cl 

O 

o 

CO 

03 

CD 

S 1 

1916 


1 

oc 

rH 

S 

C35 

r-< 

CD 

o 

CD 

10- year aver- 
age, 1911-1920 

1916 

i ■■ 

CS 

1918 

cs 

Cl 

1920 

0? 

ti, 

Ps 

1%' 

1920 

( 

N. Dak-. 

10.9 

.8 0 

18.0 

10.5 

11.2 

L8.2 

5.5 

8.0 

13.6 

6 9 

9.0 

* 134; 

152 

200 

203 

241 

130} 

16. 89 

11 70 

S Dak... 

11 0 

4,0 

14.2 

9.0 

9.1 

17.1 

6 8 

14.0 

19 0 

8 1 

9.1 

131 

1 150 

1 196 

199 

240 

115 

21.9210 46 

Kebr .... 

lb 1 

13.4 

17.6 

17.9 

18 6 

18 3 

19 4 

13 8 

11 2 

13.8 

16 8 

129 

160 

195 

197 

202 

131 

24.65 22 01 

Kans — 

14.0 

10.7 

15.5 

13.0 

20 5 

12 5 

12.0 

12. 2 

14.1 

13.8 

15.4 

133 

164 

198 

199 

215 

130 

22. 54|20. 02 

Ky 

12 0 

12.7 

10.0 

13.6 

16 5 

11.0 

9.0 

1 

12.0 

13.0 

11 5 

10.2 

149 

166 

212 

214 

I 

211 

191 

I 

20 80 19. 48 

Tenn 

10 8 

11.5 

10.6 

12 0 

15 5 

10.5 

1 9 5 

9.2 

10.0 

9.5 

9.5 

153 

169 

222 

214 

222 

I 195 

18,06118 52 

Ala 

10. 0 

U..5 

10.6 

111. 7 

13 0 

12.0 

1 9 5 

10 0 

9 0 

9.0 

9 6 

177 

185 

270 

215 

215 

! 230 

20 74122 08 

Mi&s 

14.2 

12 0 

12 0 

Il4. 013.0 

20 0 

15.0 

16.0 

16.5 

14.0 

10.0 

171 

1/5 

300 

250 

250 

213 

33.70 21 30 

Tex 

13,3 

9 4 

15 0 

17.513 0 

15. 5 

11 0 

12.0 

10,0 

16.5 

13 0 

146 

173 

210 

215 

200 

172 

23. 04)122. 36 

Okla 

12 5 

8.0 

12.8 

10.0 

19.0 

11 6 

9 7 

li 5 

12 6 

14.0 

16.0 

133 

167 

191 

210 

205 

135 

20 57|21.60 

Ark 

11.4 

'l0.5 

i0,0 

13.0 

13.0 

12.6 

8.0 

16.0 

12.0 

9.5 

1 9.5 

141 

163 

201 

207 

202 

190 

20 37 IS. 05 

Mont 

18.2 

'28.7 

24.1 

123. 8 

20.2 

26.5 

19.3 

10.4 

12.6 

4,7 

U.3 

129 

161 

192 

194 

235 

I 128 

21 44 14.46 

Wyo 

23.2 

26 0 

28.7 

125. 0 

22,9 

26 5 

21. G 

21.2 

z5.4 

14.2 

20.0 

120 

115 

200 

180 


1 135 

34. 50'27. 00 

Colo 

19,7 

18 9 

24.2 

21 0 

23 8 

24 2 

19. 8 

22.6 

12.3 

12. 0 

18.4 

128 

150 

193 

195 

202 

135 

,28 18j24.84 

N Mex... 

19 S 

22.9 

20.9 

IS 8 

^24. 2 

22 2 

18.6 

12.7 

16.7 

21.3 

19.3 

' 138 

150 

i 215 

210 

200 

140 

'30 57 27.02 

Anz..* — 

27 7(29. G 

30.7 

32. 0 

128.0 

28 0 

29.0* 

25.0 

26. 0 

25.0 

24 0 

164 

i 150 

210 

210 

225 

262 

19 37162. S8 

Utah 

21. 5*22 3 

25 7 

24 2 

25 0 

25,7 

21. 2 

19 i 

20.2 

12.0 

19 2 

127 

152 

178 

188 

210 

153 

30 30,29.38 

Nov 

27.3 

28.3 

29. 2 

27.7 

29.6 

29.6 

28 9 

27 8 

25.5 

22.9 

23.3 

139 

140 

180^ 

206 

214 

180 

44. 03' 11. 94 

Idaho 

24.7 

30.7 

28 6 

27.6 

26.2 

28.0 

23 S 

20 3 

21,3 

18.2 

22 6 

121 

116 

182 

192 

205 

125 

34 46^28 12 

Wash 

20.4 

22.7 

23 5 

23.2 

23.5 

25.7 

23.7 

15.8 

13.1 

16.1 

16 3 

128 

143 

193 

196 

214 

135 

29 12 22. 00 

Greg 

20.2 

21.0 

25.0 

21. 0 

20.8 

22.2 

23.0 

14 5 

14,7 

18.7 

20,7 

128 

115 

182 

201 

212 

130 

29 52 26 91 

Calif 

16.3 

18.0 

17.0 

14.0 

17.0 

16.0 

16 0 

19 8 

15.0 

16.5 

14,0 

143 

152 

200 

216 

204 

180 

29. 04^25. 20 

U S.. 

Ikb 

12 5 

15 9 

15.2 

16.6 

17.0 

12.2 

14.1 

15.6 

1 

12.9 

1 

13. 8 

135 8160.3 
1 1 

2(K). 8 

204. 2 
1 i 

215. 1 

144.3 

24. 60 19.86 

! 


Table 25 — Winter and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months 

named, 1899-1920. 


Year. 

I 

1 

1 

Wmtci wheat 


Spring wheat 

|g«r| 

Apnl. 

May, 

June. 

When 

har- 

vested. 

Kune. * 

July. 

August. 

When 

har- 

vested. 


F.ct 

I\ cL 

P.cA 1 

l\d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

IK d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

1900 

97. 1 

82.3 

88 9 

82.7 

80.8 

87 3 

55 2 

56. i 

56.1 

1901., 

97. 3 

91. 7 

94. 1 

87.8 

88. 3 

92 0 

95. 6 

80.3 

78 4 

1902 : 

86, 7 

78.7 

i 

nv* A 

76.3 

77,0 

95. 4 

92. 1 

80. 7 

87.2 


99 7 

97.3 

92. 6 

82,2 

78. 8 

95. 9 

82 5 

77.1 

78.1 

1904 

8(). G 

76.5 

76. 5 

77.7 

78,7 

93. J 

93 7 

87. 5 

66.2 

imn 

82. 9 

^ 91.6, 

92. 5 

85 5 

82,7 

93. 7 

91.0 

89. 2 ! 

87.3 

1906 

91.1 

89 t 

90. 9 

82,7 

85. 6 

93. 4 

91. 4 

86.9 

83 4 

190/ 

94. 1 

89. 9 

82. 9 

77. 1 

78. 3 

88. 7 

87.2 

79. 4 

77.1 

1908 

91. 1 

91.3 

! 89. 0 

86. 0 

80. 6 

! 95 0 

89. 4 

80. 7 

77 6 

1909....... 

85, 3 

; 82. 2 

m. 5 

80 7 

8i 4 

95.2 

92. 7 

91.6 ^ 

88.6 

1910 

95 K 

80. H 

82.1 

80 0 

81.5 

92. 8 

61,6 * 

61. 0 

63.1 

1911 

82 5 

83 3 

86, 1 

80,4 

76.8 

94.6 

73. 8 

59. 8 

56.7 

1912 

86.6 

80.6 

79.7 

74.3 

73.3 

95. 8 

89. 3 

90. 4 

90.8 

1913 

93 2 

91.6 

91,9 

83 5 

81.6 

93.5 

73. 8 1 

74.1 

75.3 

1914 

97.2 

95.6 

95.9 

92.7 

94.1 

95.5 

92, 1 

75.5 

68,0 

1915. 

88.3 

88.8 

92.9 

85.8 i 

84,4 

94. 9 

93.3 i 

93.4 

91.6 

1916 

87.7 

78.3 

82.4 

73.2 

75.7 ’ 

88.2 

89. 0 

63.4 

48.6 

1917 ^ 

85 7 

63.4 

73 2 

70.9 

75.9 

91.6 

83.6 

68.7 

71.2 

1918 

79 3 

78.6 

86.4 

83.8 

79.5 

95.2 

86.1 

79.6 

82.1 

1919-.... 

98 6 

99.8 

100. 5 

94.9 

89, 0 

91.2 

80.9 

53.9 

48.5 

1920 

812 

75.6 

79.1 

78.2 

79,7 

89.1 

88.0 

73 4 

611 
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Table 27 — -Winter wheat Per cent of area sown irhich ivas abandoned {not harvested i 


Year 

Pci cent 

Year. 

Per cent 

Year 

Pci cent. 

1903 

2 S 

1909 

7 5 

1915 

o 'j: 

1904 

15 4 

1910 

13.7 

1910 

11 4 

1905 

4 6 

1911 

10 7 

1917- - 

31 0 

1900 

5. 5 

1912 

20 1 

1918. . 

13 7 

1907 

11 2 

1913 

4 7 

1919 

1 1 

1908 

4 2 

1914 

3 1 

1920 

11 9 







Table 28 . — Wheat Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1919, 


Year 

De ficient 
moisture. 

Excessive 

moisture 

Floods 

F 1 0 s t or 
freeze 

Hail 

tn 

4^ 

o 

PI 

Storms. 

Total cli- 
matic 

Plant dis- 
ease 

Insect pests 

Animal pests 

'Defective 

seed 

Total. 

1919 

P ct 
12.3 

P. ct 
6.2 

i 

P ct 
0 4 

P ct 
1.3 1 

P ct 
0 8 

P ct 
2 9 

P ct 
0.3 

i 

P ct 
24 3 

P ct 
10 2 

P ci 
2.5 

P 6*^ 

0 1 

P ct 
(^) 

P cf 
37 6 

1918 

14 6 

3 

•1 

3 8 

1 1 

2 0 

2 

22 4 

1 3 

1 1 

3 

1 

25 7 

1917 

19 1 

.4 

1 

11.8 

1 0 

1 6 

.2 

34 4 

7 

.7 

1 

.1 

36 3 

J916 

6 9 

3 8 

6 i 

b 1 

1.3 

2 7 

2 

21 2 

12 6 

4. 0 

.1 

.1 

38 7 

1915 

1 3 

7 3 

1.0 

1 2 

1 6 

.1 


13 0 

2 4. 

3 6 

1 

,1 

19.7 

1914 

6 7 

1 ^ 

.1 

1.1 

1.0 

; 2.7 

.2 

13 4 

3 0 

2.6 

1 

1 ! 

19 8 

1913 

14.2 

.4 

.2 

1.9 

.7 

1 7 

3 1 

20 0 

O 

U 

2.2 

1 

1 1 

23 5 

1912 

8.1 

l.S 

3 

9 5 

1.5 

' 1 8 

4 1 

24 0 

1.8 

2 3 

3 

2 j 

29 5 

1911 

25 5 

.8 

0) 

1 5 

4 

3 8 

1 

32 3 

1 9 

1 9 

.2 

2 ‘ 

37 8 

1910 

18.9 

.9 

.2 

6 6 

5 

! 2 6 

.2 ! 

30 0 

9 

1.9 

.4 

.4 

33 8 

1909 

8 5 

3.2 

7 

2.4 

2 0 

1 2 

.6 

18.9 

1.6 

1 1 

.2 

3 

22.8 

Average 

12.4 

2 0 

.3 

4 5 

1 1 

2.0 

3 

22 9 

2.7 

2 1 

2 

2 

28.8 


1 Less than 0 05 per cent 


Table 29 — Wheat Farm pnee, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1911-1920, 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age 

Jan 1 

231.8 

204 8 

201.9 

150.3 i 

102 8 

107 8 

Sl.O 

76 2 

88.0 

88.6 

133 3 

Feb 1 

235.7 

207.5 

201.2 

164.8 

113 9 

129.9 

81.6 

79 9 

90.4 

89 8 

139.5 

Mar.l 

226 6 

208 0 

202 7 

164.4 

102. 9 

133 6 

83 1 

SO 6 

90 7 

85.4 

137.8 

Apr 1 1 

234 0 

214.2 

202.6 

180.0 

98.6 

131 7 

84 2 

79 1 

92 5 

S3 S 

140,1 

May 1 

251,3 

231.1 

203 6 

245.9 

102. 5 i 

139 6 

83 9 

80.9 

99.7 

84 6 

152.3 

Jmio 1 

258.3 

228.4 

202. 5 

248 5 

100 0 

131.5 

81 4 

82 7 

102 8 

86 3 

152.5 

July 1 

253.6 

222.0 

203 2 

220 1 

93.0 

102 8 

76 9 

81 4 

99.0 

84 3 

143.6 

Aug. 1 

232.2 

217.2 

204.5 

228 9 

107.1 

106.5 

76 5 

77 1 

89.7 

82.7 

142.2 

Sept. 1 

218.7 

205. 7 

205 6 

209.7 

131 2 

95 0 

93 3 

77.1 

85 8 

84.8 

110 7 

Oct 1 .,.. 

214.3 

209 6 

205 8 

200.6 

136 3 

90.9 

93.5 

77 9 

83 4 i 

88.4 

140.1 

Nov. 1 

188 0 

213 2 

206.0 

200.0 

158 4 

93 1 

97 2 

77 0 

83 8 

91 5 

140.8 

Dec 1 

144 3 

215.1 

204.2 

200 8 

160 3 

91.9 

98 6 

79 9 

76.0 

87.4 

135 8 

Average 

217.2 

212.8 

204 3 

200.8 

125.9 

105. 2 

88.4 j 

78.4 

87.4 

86.9 

140.7 
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Table 30. — Wheat. Mo^Uhly warleHrigs hi/ farvnn, /9I4~-I9'JO. 


Month 

Esi'inatcfl anioimt 
faiinois ol Hmted 
l)UMhelH) 

_ 

sold 

St at O'- 

juonthly by 
(millionj of 


l‘<‘f 

t('n( (0 

s e U ’.N . 

ale . 



1910-20 

1918-19 

1937-lS 

191 (.-17 

1O1.5-10 

101 1-1.5 

191*1-20 

191s-l‘t 



1*05 i( 

!*0 M5 

.Tuly... 

107 

110 

41 

83 

00 

141 

17 1 

17 (. 

7 1 

1 5 1 

7 1 

!7 5 

Aug list , . 

186 

1.54 

09 

111 

04 

10(. 

21 2 

1*1 *) 

12 1 

17 9 

11 0 

1 ; 2 

SeptemlKU 

125 

1.39 

108 

104 

122 

325 

3.5 0 

18 0 

1*1 i 

Ji> 8 

U 1 

15 5 

October 

89 

107 

101 

87 

123 

100 

11 1 

13 8 

IS 0 

H 1 

14 ,5 

! 2 .5 

November.. . 

GO 

07 

77 

(i0 

105 

83 

7 5 

<8 7 

l.» 7 

0 7 

12 1 

in 3 

Dcecmbei. .. 

45 

50 

43 

35 

01 

00 

5 7 

7 3 

7 b 

5 6 i 

ii 0 

7 ,5 

Janiuiy 

.34 

30 

26 

4.5 

58 

11 

4 2 

4 6, 

4 7 

7 2 

0 8 

.5 1 

Fcbiuaiv 

24 

24 

22 

20 

58 

10 

3 0 

.3 1 

;; 0 

.1 3 

(. S 

•5 i 

Man‘h 

23 

36 

21 

21 

32 

26 

2 9 

2 0 

7 

.1 *( 

3 S , 

3 3 

Apni 

25 

13 

23 

39 

3.3 

37 

,3 1 

i 0 

1 1 

! 1 1 

3 9 ' 

i (> 

May 

27 

1.5 

17 

10 

10 

22 

.3 1 

1 *1 

! 

0 

1 7 1 

2 7 

.Tone 

2.1 

12 

12 

13 

31 

17 

3 2 

1 .5 

2 1 

- 41 

,J 1, 

: 2 1 

Season , . , 

800 

775 

500 

(.20 

851 

801 

100 0 

l')6 0 

100 0 

160 0 I 

166.0 j 

I 160 0 


T\ble 31 . — Durum wheat proilucLlotw Tlccvlpl^ at primartf ‘uiarhi^, aud ertuut'^, tUOh- 

1918. 


Mi'ni. 

Prod net ion 
in 4 States i 

Receipt s at 

7 primary 
mai k(>ts 

Exports, 
year begin- 
ning July 1. 

Year 

PlodlU ( UHl 
in t States i 


jRiislieJ.s 

Buflids 

Bualiels. 



1905 



7,015,225 

3912.. 

i3l,5(>L0n0 

1906 

1907 


3l,C0J,6O4 
32, 600, .5f.9 
34,702, 000 

22,o:i8, 505 
27,0.53,478 
20,777, 435 
1.8,344,972 

191,).. . 

1914... 

1915 . 

« 21, 529, OOP 
» 1.8, l<n, (KM) 
40,3(»5,{K)0 
'** 10,H87,6(K) 

1908 


1900 

38, 115, 000 

1‘JIO. . . . 

1910 1 

3 21,1.31,000 

19,764,000 

3,273,703 

1917. . , 

25,9}:>,(H)6 

1911 

3 10, 024, 000 

5,8.30,000 

1,851,988 

191.8 . . .. 

{9, 4 11, (KM) 


1 Those J Statosau** Mnniosola, North Dakota, South Dakota, Motilarui 

2 These 7 raarkt'ts aie* Chioago, Duluth, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 

» Does notiueludo Montana 


Dot ei»>l , at 
7 (jrnn.iiv 
mat 1 eis - 


2‘i,.".5'>,(KV) 
20 , 02 . 1, 000 
21, 1.10., 0(50 
D,.H(.7, 120 
22 , " O ' l , .11 1 
lf.,(lS7,071 [ 
OO, .‘111.701 ! 


l ’’\ por | s , 
heal heiijin ” 
iiiia!: .fui\ 3, 


r >, iifi , 120 
1L7.S1,000 
11 , 220 , *101 
‘2},7SO, 100 
< i 7 ,: M , 07 :i 
S m7, 705 
! 1 ^, 225,257 - 


5 > t ! iaha , ri (. hoois . 
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Table 32. — Sfilng V'heat vanctus Product ton in prinnpal Slates^ 1914~^9J0. 

The bulk of tlip .'Npnnt^ wheat ciop i<? produced in flie foui Statts of Miiiuesola, Koi f b and South nakota, 
and Montana. Th(' hvo leadin;^ \arietie'4 of spiiiu^ wdjcal in these Slates ha\e nia-ie ships iii 

relative iranoJlaiU'C in the pad seven veai . kfaiquis was le.i.j, impoitaiit in Pill, Imt hy Pdo d had 
jumriedintoiii'-t pla( e, n Inch it. li e,li ‘Id snico, altiioiiyh its peak of popnlaiit v seem . toiiai e been reached 
in Ihlh, when it comprised As -i pet cent ol all the spuing nlnut raised tn f neso lorn State- , as('onn*nn‘d n ilh 
57 pet eent in l')20. Diiium wheat is the only one ol the IiMdiiia v nietu-s that ha ) ptni’ed, leialnely, in 
1020 This vaiK'ty ha.s been gaimiiy K-lativeU, i leaddy ^im-e Pill It is the hei\i‘'--t yieldi-i in bir hels 
ptraere VeKet ih-aif, blue stmn, and tife havceaehlost ini<*!alive iinpoitaiiee (-a* h \i at .* uiee Pdt. (’oiii- 
paiatue figmesaio t^i^eii below. 


Stale and \ (‘-ir 


Minnesota 
P)2() . . 
lOPJ 

lOLS.. . 

P)17 

ioii> .. 
lou . . 

North i>‘i!vola 

1020 

lOH) 

lldS 

1917. . . 

lOlu - . 

19U 

Souih Mukota 
1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1914 . ... 

Montana 

1920 

1019 

P91.8. . 

l<)17 

Four States 

1020 . . 

lOPJ . . . 

lOlS 

1917. .. . 


State an<I \ <\u 


Muine .ola 
P}2a... 
lOP.t . . . 
PJIS . . . 

1917 

PdO .. 

191 L 

North Dakota: 
P>2(). 

1019 

191.8.. ...... 

1917 

1910 ... . 

lOH , 

South Dakota 

1020 . 

1919 , 

1918.. 

1917 . . 

|0!(, 

1011 . ... 

Mont anti 
1920. . . . 

1919 , .. 
lOiS. . . 
1917 ... 

Pour States. 

1920 
mm 


M‘ii <juis 


Vebet 
< hall 


tUee 
u in 


iPniiin 


; lit I 


el n ni oi .state tot-il 


70/ f< 7//. 

7'</ (uif 

( /f/ 

^ Pt , n ut 

t'a iup 

Pf 1 

72 d 

U 1 

h 0 

1 5 2 

1 2 

n q 

h7 X 

17 8 

7 0 

1 ^ •' 

1 1 

8 

r»o 7 

22 3 

1 11 s 

‘ H d 

1 0 

< 2 

17 i 

2<> S 

1 18 t» 

! 5 1 

.. ! 

I fl 

.il 7 

20 0 

dl 0 

i 

d 0 

d 

5 1 

dO.it 

1 “yu i 


7 i 

3 1 

h) 7 

.8 1 

* d 0 

';t, 1 

! J 

i 0 

17 5 

.8 0 

5 0 

' il {/ 

1 J 

0 

17 2 

0 1 

7 0 

1 20 2 

t. 0 

1 5 

Id 1 

10 i 

J2 1 

25 d 

S 1 

1 0 

JN a 

12 2 

il 2 

( is h 

U, 0 

fj 

5 0 

11.0 

a b 

1-7 

21.5 

i.a 

bl 9 

(>. d 

1.9 

1 2s 0 

.(> 

1.2 

bd 8 

H. 1 

d. 1 

' 1!2 7 

1,0 

iJ) 

ro 0 

12.5 

> j 

1 20 3 

i.<» 

. 3 

11 d 

20. h 

il 3 

> 20 0 

3 1 


2-> i 

d2. 1 

25 S 


2 0 

. 2 

,i 1 

32. 0 

2/*. 0 

j 2b 7 

li d 

3 0 

Ob. 8 

2. 5 

5 0 

, *7 8 

2, \ 

3.7 

71. 1 

Id 

3 b 

lid 

1.0 

2, ) 

t.b 2 

li# X 

5. b 


2 S 

I. i 

75. 0 

1.7 

.5.0 

i Id, I 

2 d 

1.7 

'.7 0 

• 8, 1 

3 1 

20 3 

7.! 

1.7 

5s, d 

10. <■ 

5 d 

«» e ,» 


.‘2 

.05 2 

1 1 

7 0 

To. 2 

3, a 

1 1 

17. 0 

17.t> 

12r.t» 

10.2 

3 9 

,8 


Pio'iuet tot 

1 in bn Itel 



lUi^hds 

/Pts/e/s 

OuOu ^ 

Pu /.a/. ^ 

, /. 

/brde/v 

20, D9 

b 0*20 

1 ♦ 078 

bllO 

1 db' 

2it0 

2‘k ‘«»0 

<»,‘>90 

‘2, 792 

’ 1, 520 1 

1 tOa 

‘Nd 

H,AMi 

10, 0b<) 

s ;o7 

; 300 j 

‘ b Pb ! 

80 » 

ir., 807 

Id, IbO 

'2, 3 3*2 

l,..,dl 

I 3,.» »; I 

502 

.8,081 

7, 025 

8, p;5 

1 

OOj 

*0 

bd02 

!2,,8V2 

2 k2H»2 

1 sfO 


1,5 2** 

dbon 

5, 5 It) 

‘2, tiOs 

1 21,808 

2, 2*7 

btnH 

20, 220 

3, 111. 

2, TbO 

PJ.tlOO 

2, b 1 

ddi 

to, S77 

t‘DdO 

7. d*k’ 

Jt), 8 ,n 

tkdtl 

f,r.s 5 

•M,do! 

5Dtaf> 

b.77t> 

11, !OS 

4,a;o 

500 

15 , 1 10 

1, 798 

5' 3 

5.31 1 

0. 20 * 

p.i; 

4, i 1 1 

9, 12 > 

db, d't5 

lO.dV) 

<7,;dn 

X *23 

15, PH) 

1,010 

308 

7, no 

l,.0 

dll 

18, bdO 

2, la.{ 

‘)05 

tJ, 028 

202 

202 

'ij»,2‘l7 

l,0tH) 

a, 333 

12, 301 

07.1 

213 

PO, 22b 

.8, OlO 

4,018 

I S.Oli 

i,.:i5 

Cl 

.5,f»Ol 

7,07.8 

{.80 

2,0bO 

{do 

‘ a 

iXK) 

9, ,SHS 

i», ;is8 

0,723 

3. .70 

!'29 

lODtttl 

307 

791 

‘2,sn 

50*2 

75;{ 

5,7kS 

;jh» 

370 

1,071 

3H 

20! 

u,itd 

.7«i 

l.POd 

3..dn 

50 l'» 

29H 

8,2k5 

187 


1, 00 

di)2 

187 


7 si *""> 
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Table 32. — 8 spring ipJieat ‘uarieiies' ProdurJum ni pnvcipal 8f<iff.s\ I91i-J9u) — -Oon. 


Stute and year 

Maninis 

Vel\ef 

ehad 

Blue 

stem 

U‘I(1 { 

Dunun 

H‘i .u'le 


1 Other 

Minnesota 

Buaheh 

BuMs 

B uslu h' 

B ush( h 

JllUSltLl.S 

Oush(h' 

1920 

9 8 

8 1 

7 9 

12 0 

0 t; 

10 8 

1910 

9 7 i 

8 3 

7 S 

11 9 

8 S 

0 5 

1918 

22 4 

19 0 

17 0 

20 0 

17 0 

18 0 

1917 

17 2 

10 0 

11 0 

15 5 

15 0 

1} 0 

1910 

11 0 

7 4 1 

5 5 

K 5 

{> 9 


1914 

12 8 

11 0 1 

0 8 

12 3 

10. 3 

ii.6 

North Dakota 






1920 

S 5 

7 4 

7 2 

10 5 

S 8 

11.6 

1910 

1) f) 

f. 8 

5 3 

7 9 

5 S 

7.8 

lOlS 

18 2 

12 0 

11 0 1 

It 0 

11 0 

12 0 

1917 

8 0 

7 5 

7 2 

9 0 

7 0 

<1.8 

1010 

U 0 

r> 2 

3 8 1 

7 3 i 

t 5 

5.0 

1911 

11 9 

12 1 

10 3 i 

13 9 1 

li) 9 

10.8 

South Dakota 






1920 

8 2 

7 3 

8 1 

12 t 

0 2 

11 5 

1919 

7 

7 1 

0 7 

9 8 

7 1 

8.8 

1918 

19 3 

17 0 

15 4 

19 5 

K. 0 i 

It. 5 

1917 

15 3 

13 1 

11 1 

15 1) 

10 < - 


1910 

7 9 

(5 2 

5 0 

8 2 

5 0 


1911 

11 2 

9 3 

7 5 

11 2 

0 A i 

‘ 8*7 

\Ion1 ana 






1920 

10 8 

10. i 

10 7 

11 5 

10 7 

12 3 

1919 

•1 8 

5.4 

5 S 

4 5 

1 3 

4 4 

191S 

13 0 

12 7 

10 5 

12 9 

1«} S 

33 3 

1017 

9 3 

7 5 

0 5 

<1 0 

7 5 

i 7 5 



Statistics of Wheat. 


CJI »0 to 00 o o o 

gi; 

r-t N coco coco CO'« 


j O CO CO CM CM 
OI CO CO OCJ lO 03 CO 
tH CO CO CO CO CM CO 


c<i Ol rvj »o O 
2- 00 !>. CD S 


gS gf gg 

(01 rM r-< Ol O CO 


C.) O Ox-v 
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CO cO CO 
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■Tfl CO /J O C'- »o 
CO CO CO 


CO -rH »0 CD *0 CO *0 55 »0 •« 


0 0 0 010*0 «o 
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^ CO CO CO CO 04 
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red winter, 1913-1913: Kw, 2 hard w iPt^ r, ?fr.r. to December, JwJfh * No, 2 northern, 191Q. ’ X<i. 1 red vanter, 1920. < Northern club m 1913. & Basic. 
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WUJiAT— (!ontiiuu-d 


Table o 4. — Wheat Jiour, Wholesale yiiee fci barrel, 19JJ-19iiO 
[Compiled lioiu f(»mniemal papeis ] 


Date 

(hue 

Winter patents 

a^o 

Spring patents. 

Cincuniati 

Wuiter {Mterits 

New York 

Spring patent >. 

St. Loms 

Winter patents 

1 : a 

rS i W M 

o 

'HI) 

w 

§0 

c6 

•*5 

o 

Hi 

High 

Average 

o 

rA 

High 

a 

fci) 

a 

3 

o 

J 

'Hfj 

s 

iU 

:/j 

rn 

3 

<1 

191.-! 

Doh 

Doh 

Dots 

Doh 

DoU 

Doh, 

Doh 

Doh, 

Doh 

Doh 

Dols 

Doh 

Doh ^Doh [Jjoh 

Jaiiuaiy-Jurio 

.. 30 

5, 10 


1 10 

5 bO 


S 25 

4. 15 

4. 10 

,5 00 


1 30 

.5 1.5| . .. 

July-Docembci 

.J 90 

1 .ir> 


1.00 

5. 50 

.... 

2 90 

3 50 


1 40 

5 on 

. 

3.70 

i 0O\ 

ion 














! 


3 50 

1 10 


4 00 

5 .50 


3.20 

3. .50 


1 50 

5 10 


5 .’55 

1 3.5! 

July-Deccnibei 

J 15 

5 50 


4.00 

C 90 


3.05 

4 00 


1. J.) 

7. 00 


,5 ,)<5 

.... 

19 L“ 














1 

JanuaiV“Tune 

5, 10 

7 SO 


5. 50 

6. 75 


4. 75 

G 65 


5 50 

8 25 


,5 10 

7 .50 

July-Decemboi 

1,50 

o. eo 


4. 50 

0. 90 


1. G5 

5. 65 


4. 90 

7* 25 



4. GO 

.5 90) 

191{) 














i 

Jamiai y-June 

5. 00 

G 80 


5. 00 

6 85 


1. ,50 

5. .50 


5 15 

7. 2.5 


1 7,5 

b.lO 

July-Doeonibei 

5. 10 

8 65 


5.20 

9. 75 


4 50 

8.7,5 


5. 50 

10 (K) 



1.55 

9.00, ... 

1917 














! 

1 

Jaou ary- June 

S 10 

17 00 


8.20 

17. 80 


7. 25 

15 25 


8 65 

IG. 7.5 


7 90 

1 

1.5 2.51 

Jiily-Docombcr, 

9 8) 

U. fjO 


10.20 

11 00 



9. 50 

11.. 50 


10. 4.5 

Li 75 


9 80’4i 7,5r*’’.I 

1918 














; 

Jainiaiy-Juiie., 

to. 10 

11. 2.5 

10. 6.5 

10. 10 

11. 75 

10.96 

10. 70 

a 3.5 

10. 9S 

10. 55 

a 25 

10. 87 

10.{W);12 .50 10 74 

July-Deceinber i 

9.80 

10.9010.00 

9.80 

11. 72 

11.10 

10. 35 

a 25 

10. 89 

Hi 50 

a. 95 

1 

a. cm 

8.8941.651 9.70 

1919- 







1 


1 1 





i 

Januai v-Jano ' 

10,00 

12. 00 11. 2.8 

10. 10 

15.00 

11. 75 

10.50 

Li 25 

11.52 

10. ,35 

4,3. 2.5' 

a. GO 

9. .50 

12.(55:11 02 

July-Dceeiriber ! 

i 

9, .10 

1,5.0010 90 

10.0011. 00 

12. 27 

10. 75i 

12..50jll..32 


1,5. 00| 

42 8(1 

9 1042. (H) 10. 17 

1920 










1 i 

i 



1 

Jantiarv 

10.S.5 

1 1. 25 

12. G1 

12. 75 

L5. GO 

U.08 

U 75 

12. 7,5 

12. .3 1 

Ti 50' 

1.5. .5otn.. 50 11,2,5! 1.3 (XU 2. 05 

Febr'uiry 

lil.OO 

Li 75 U. 84 

12. 70 M. 75 

1.5. ,59 

a. 75il2. 7,5i!2. 38112. 25 

11 75 

l.i 19! 10. 7,5 

12,2.5:11.51 

March 

11.00 

U. (K) 12.11 

12.75 

Li 85 

1,5. 20 

11. 75 

12. 25 

12,(K)ll2.50 1,3.50 

1.5 07110 (KlU2 .50' a .55 

April 

11. (K) 

1 b 00 Li 10 

13. 25jll. 7,5 

1 1 22 

11.5.5 

12. 50 12 12 12 75 

15 00 1 At\ 9 no i 1. .,0 

May 

12, 7r>! 

1 1. IK)’ Li ,57 

1 1. 25115. ,50 

U 71 

12. 00 

15. IM) 1 ; 50 1 ; 75 

15 7.» 

r* To 11 «H('!5 (.0] 3s» 

Jtiue 

12.25 

Li 00|12. 7<i 

1 1. 50ji5. (K) 

11 SO 

L5. 25 

1.1 iT) 

1.3 ,7) Li 25 

!,. .50 1 1 

r» 00,1 1 90 1 . 11 

Jaimaiy-JinKL . 

10 S5jl i, 25 

12 72 

I2.70|l5 60 


a 75 

1,5 0») 12 0^12. 2» 

15 

1 5 9.5 

9 f)0f!.5 t»0 12 fO 

ww 

12 ‘T.'l.l fK)'l2.71,12 25 

1 J.<Ki!i2.71 

13 25 

1 1 5,5 

1 3.50 12 ,501 1 7,5 

1.5 93 

10 2,5 

1 5 5,5 12. a 

August 

10. 75 12, 75 

11 51:10.7.5 

12.7,502. 17 

12 7 » 

V) (’.0,12,88 12 00 11 00 |.{ 0. 10 2.5 

Li 20 a v{ 

f^eplember. . 

U. 50 1 ? Oail 90 12.75 

I i 50 H 2b 

12 7.5 

a, 0012., ss, a 7.5 

i ; ,i0 12 M .U) .50 !3 ,44 12 0<> 

Oetoboi 

10. 75 

U 7.5 

LO 92 

10. .50 1.1 <K) 11. 55 

12 25 

12 ,50:i2 .JlilO 75 

12 .50 a .53 

9 75 

1,5 .50 11 02 

November 1 

7.30,11 (H) 9 U 

7 fU) II.OOi 9 1(» 

a 2,5 

12 25111 8S 

8 25 

a 25 

9 82 

8 .50 

12 ,50 10 J9 

December. i 

7 no 


8 20 

8 .5()j 8 75| 8 GO 

H) 7.5 

a 25; 10 98| 8 25 

9 7.5 

9 15 

8 : >|}().0{) 9 

July-1 )ece.ml)er..j 

7..50|13. OOjlO.77 

7.yoi8.,5o'ii,.n 
1 ! 

10. 75 


12 11 

8 25 

1 ! 7., 

a f>8 

8 50|l 5 555 11 n 
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WHEAT—Oontiiiued. 

'Sable 35 — Wheat , including Jlour: International trade y calendai years, 1909- 1919 ^ 

[“Temporary’^ imports into Ftaly of wheat to bo used for raanufacturmKpioducts foi expoit aie included 
in the total imf)orts as given in the ofhcial Itahan loturri In the trade letmns of ChiJo the item tiigo 
mote (pieparcd com) which might easily be confused with tiigo (wheat) is omitted i^ee “(Jeneial 
note,” Table 15 ] 

EXPORTS 


CoUTltl V' 


From— 


Argentma 

Austraha 

Austria-Himgai y 

Belgium 

British India 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Roiimaiua 

Russia 

United States 

Othei countries.. 

Total 


Average, 

1009-1913 

1914 

1915 

1 

1916 j 1917 

1 

1918 

1919 

1,000 
bushels 
95,243 
49, 732 
906 
22, 694 
51, 510 
11, 241 
W, 871 
2, 593 
21,119 
54, 394 
52, 370 
161, 760 
100, 310 
30, :i2 

1,000 
bushels 
39, 43o 
6,668 

1,000 
bushels. 
98, 155 
3.5, 309 

1,000 
bushels. 
91, 625 
68, 780 

1,000 
bushels 
40, 078 
10, 159 

1,000 
bushels 
139,029 
()6, 7(;o 

1,0U0 

bushels 

VSlJoh 






817 
2, .521 

' * *i hi, .58(1 

29, 201 

29, 207 

27, 323 

57, 822 

21, 114 

*‘ 9 1*217' 
4,370 

‘’'9L322’ 

301 

170, 959 
IG 

220, 802 
.535 

180,312 
1, 098 


37, 5S.J 
23, 535 
91,342 
231, 323 
.53,387 

i, m 

11, SS.5 
27 ,40 
23,275 

41 

* " 3 . 5 ,' 1*31*1 
218,7.55 
112, 138 1 

77(i 

21 

2(>4 

i ^ 


168,8()1 

18,380 

'*20S,*V.7 
35, 53.3 

2(57,111 

715, 194 

587,100 

(..53, 102 

701,196 j 5 J 3,, 51 9 

531, Ohl 




IMPORTS. 


Into — 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British South Africa 

Denmark 

Einland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Nethed.inds. 

Portugal .. . 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzer hind 

United Kundorn... 

United St.ites 

Other count rit‘s 

Total 


73,967 






4, 2.56 

20, 495 

20, .SOS 

20, 142 

21, 5V> 

12,018 

18,499 

22, 101 

6, 397 

6,707 

.5, 168 

.5 822 

.{, 898 

I, 824 

2, 0.30 

6,711 

.5, 121 

1, 22h 

3,018 

J,6i9 

353 

. . - - . 

4,912 

4, ,548 

1, 460 

6, 981 



W T . 

3.S,()98 

05,598 

70, 77(> 

100,4 h> 

87,. 51 7 

72,627 

80,6,30 

89, 7.55 
7, 03 1 
.52, 8(.() 

6,701 

*” (*>*772 
Ki, 150 

8, ’,32,1 

,3, 1(>5 


37, .199 

71,' OSS 

77, 24if 

78,671 

9.>, .50.3 

k 495 

4,976 

910 

(»87 

mi 

2, 874 


7(5, 6.53 

57, 9.51 

28, 760 

.30, 242 

32,575 

2,21.5 

”"‘}S,2,59 

3 , 22 s 

5,4.39 

4, 827 

{>,789 

2, 321 



4,471 

15, .575 

13,691 

11,648 

i 1,81.} 

1,61.1 

S ’ 1.5, f2(. 

7, 140 

.5,346 

9, 9.34 

9, 862 

3, (>7«3 

2, 102 

1,075 

IK, 885 

17,272 

18, 109 

22, 177 

9, 9.57 

7, lot. 

1.3,! 18 

219, 15h 

21 S, 02.5 

191, (Hi 1 

211,830 

2m, 255 

175, 9.0 

i:\5u 

1,.537 

' 2,069 

5,149 

9,407 

.36, 171 

17,788 

7,986 

65, 126 

61,717 

i 46,978 

39, 7S(. 

29,112 

133,119 


700 , ,j26 1 

.53.5,618 j 

520,131 1 

,560,292 1 

488, (.2.5 

:d7,9(.2 

. .. 



_ ‘ 

_ f 


1 



i Does not lucludestat^licsoftfadefor \u4n.i-UuTigarv, Belgium, and Gcimani dunne flic v.y* 
lOItr-lUitS Therelofo the total I rado statistics of mipoits and eyjiortsfoi all ciumfiusaie no! at net h < utii- 
parable during that porio<i. 
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WUEi\T- OontiniK^d. 

TabliiI 34 . — WJmit Jlovr : Wholesale ytice per barrel ^ 

[CoTiipiled from coiunioieial papeis j 


Date 


Clucui^o 


(’iiiciimaii 


Winter patents. Si)ring patents Winter patents | Kprin';; patents. 


New Yoik 


|Do?s 

Jaiiuaiy-Jiino | . HOI 

July-Dccernbei A yo| 

1911 

January-June ' .5 o 0 | 

July -1 leceiuber ' A laj 

19 1 a 

Januaiy-.Tiinc ' a lOj 

Juiy-Decemboi ! 1 50 


[Do/s 'Do/.v 
5 10 


Januaiv-June... 

July-I^eeoniber.. 

1917 

Jammiv-Jurie .. 
July-Doceraber.. 

1918 

Januaiy-June.,. 

July-Deeember.- 


Januai v-June 

July-fleeeniber. .. 

1990 

January 

Feb! nar \ 

March 

April 

May 

June. 


Jiuiuiiry-Jime. . 


5. 00, 
5. lOj 


S lOi 
9 H.)] 


10. 10 

9 SO 


1 to . 

5 50 . 


7.80' 

5.75;., .. 


G SO.... 
8 05... 


17 00' 

12 50| ... 


11. 25 10. 05 
10. 90,10. 00 


Doh 'DoZ.s 
4 10 5 00| 
t. 00^ 5 50! 

i 

4 Oo| 5 50] 
1 00, 0 90 


5. 50| 0. 75 
1 50, G 901 


Dolis., 


5. 20 9 ' 


S 20 17 80 

10 20,1 1 00 


10.1011.75 

9.8011.72 


10 {X)!12. 90 n. 28 10. 10 15. m 11. 75 
9. OOjl.L (K) 10 9t»|10 (XI 1 1. 00 12. 27 


!10.85ll.2> 12 Gl| 

1L(H) Vi 75 lLS4i 
[11 00 U . 00 12 . Ill 
tn .( HKJ .( K ) 14.401 
12. 75 1 1. (K) !:;. 57i 
12. 25 14. (H), 12. 70 

10. 8,5 1 1 25112. 72il2. 70;i5. Go] 


July 

August ... . 
Hepteinber. . 
OctnIxT ., .. 
Noinnulw . 
Decoiiibei . . 


Julv - l > ec € niber . 


DoZs* >Do/s‘ 'DoZs 

‘ 25, t 15; 

90 4.50, .. . 


10. <H» 
11.10 



OSl 


11, 

14. 59| 
14. 2o| 
11.2 
111.7 
11 ..’“ 


14. r. 


4 20 

4 05 


4. 

4. 051 


,St. Louis 


Winter patents 


DoZ>' 'DoZs* DeZ.s .DoZ.s \Doli 'JJo! , 
4. 10, 5 0) ... ,1 1.40, 5 1 5 . 

40, 5.()0>. ...I 4 70 1.55! . 


8.50; 1 50i .5 10' 

1.90 1 1 T)! 7 00'.. .. 


0 65 
5 65] 


1. 50} 5 50 . 
1 50, 8 75' 


7.25 15 25'. 
9. 50, 13 50i. 


10. 70 
10 35 


10. 50 
10. 75 


11.35,10.981 
11. 25-10. 891 


5 50 

4. 90 


5 15; 7.25j 

5 aOllO. 00 . . . . 


8 05 10 7 
10. 45 14. 7 


10.55111.2510 87 
10 50111.95,11. 


13. 25; 11. 52} 10. 45 13. 25, II 00 9. 50, 12. 05 11 02 
12. 50,11. 32.11. 25 15. (Hn2.K(>i 9 40|12.(HU0 17 


4 45i 1 45 i 
.) 35 - 5 70 j 


5. 10^ 7 50; 
4. ()0l 5 90i 


I 6. 10 . 
' 9,0!)’'. 


7 m 15 2 .> 
9 80 ; a 75 


iO .{ X )| l 2 ,70 10 74 
8 89 a . 05 ' 9.70 


I 


1 7512 . 7512 , 3113.50 15 . 
a . 75112 . 75 12 38 , 12.25 a 
a , 75 , 12 . 251 2 a H )! 12 50 14 
a . 75 ! r ‘. 50 | l 2 . 12 i 2.75 15 , 
12 . ( Kn 5 aKIll 3 . 7*013 75 15 . 
! 4 . 25 | I 4 . 75 | I 3 . f » 0 , l 4 25 1 5 . 

ni 


I ’ 

50 IK, 50i a. 25' 14. 00 IJ.OtJ 
75 13, 19 10 75 12. -.*11.51 
.50 1.5,07|10.(KU2. 50. a. 50 
tH) 1 3. St* it.(»011 50 12,31 
75 11. 70ia. 004.5.00 13.85 
50,11.3,3 12, (Kll (.90 13,. 1| 


1 1. 7.5j 1 5. (Xa2. I* 1 ii2 2.* 1.5. 75| I 95| II. t*t)j 1 .5. OO; 1 2 10 


li 5511.1X112 7112 25 1; (H)]l2 7 on 25 It 75 14 50 !'> 50 1 1 75 14. 04 10 2,* 13, 7.* (2 U 

— .... non otto \ 5 n ‘ j)a s ; 

.lO 11 SI 10. 50 i , 50 12 09 
a .;3i 9 7.> i . 50 n 02 
25 0 ,S'; s, 50 12 .0 10 '9 
75. 9. 15; S 7,» 10 no 9 9* 


10.7512,7511 510) 75 12.7512 17 
a . 50 1 ; (K)'a 90 12.75 n .50 14 2f>i 
10. 75 a 75 10 9J10 50 n (K) i 1, 4. 
7.30U (Xlj 9,31 
7, .iOi 8. 25( 8, 20 


7. 501;. 00 10.77! 


7 wa cx>; 9. i(. 

8 5(>| S 75| S f*o 


' ‘xn4.50;u 43|10 75il4 ' 
i i 


12. 751.; (X) 12 .88 12 00 11 ' 
12 75lll 001 2 8811 75 13 
12 2512. .50 1-2 3,1 U) 75 12 
a 25!i2,25a 88 .8.25 11 
10. 75! a. 25,10 981 8 2.5. 9 


512. IPS 2.* f 1 7.5, a f>s s ,0 i t 75 11 H 
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WHEAT-- <\mtinu(‘d 


Table 35. — Wlieutji'nclud'ing Jlovr: hitern<iUorial trade^ calcvdar ye<us^ liH)9~J9I9 

[“Tempoiary’' imports into Italy of wheat to be used loi mamifacl iirmj? piodiicts for expoit aie included 
in the total irnfiorts as given in the olhcial Italian lotiirn In the trade returns of (''hilo the iiem ingo 
mote (prepared corn) which might easily be confused with tngo (wiieat) is omitted Sec (urnerai 
note,” Table 15 ] 

EXPORTS 


{\jurili V 


Fro III— 


Argentina ... . 

Austraha . . 

Austi la-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bntidi India .... 

Biilgar la 

Canada 

Chile 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia 

TJniled States 

Other countries . 

Total 


Average, 


i/m 
huhliels 
05, 243 
49, 732 
909 
22,f>9t 
51,510 
11, 2U 
90, S7l 
2, 593 

21, no 

54, 391 
5J, .•570 
ltd, 700 

.30, .12 

715 191 


ion 

19J5 

„ 

1910 

J917 

J91S 

1919 

i/m 
hvsheU 
39, 435 

1,000 
buUiels. 
98, 1.55 
0.5, .399 

1/JOO 
bushels \ 
91,02.5 1 
68, 780 i 

1,000 
buhhi Is 
40, 078 
10, 159 

1,000 
bushel*^ 
119, 029 
(»(>, 790 

1,000 
hu \heh 
J37,.159 






847 

29,204 

29, 207 

27 323 i 

57, 822 

24,114 

2, 524 

91,322 

* 170 *059 

'*226,Sff/' 

1 

***93,247 : 
4,.U0 : 

1 13, .5.S<> 


lb 

1 

l.O'IS j 

2(4 

1 

2(.7,1U 

’ 37 , hK) 
23, 535 
94, 312 
231,. 12.1 
.•k3,3S7 

1, SIO 

'*11, '.885* 
2V ,40 
23,275 

1 H', 

i“ 1 . 5 , i.’h*' 
i 2L\7.55 1 
112, 138 f 

1 

"iiw, M.i* 
iH,.3sn 

1 ’ 1 

‘ 20 s, s57 1 
> 15,533 

" 5 s"' loo ^ 

♦ l/D> 

" j ~ 

.>13,519 j 

; .551,991 
i 




1 »• 




IMPORTS 


/«/o— 

Belgium 

Brazil - , 

British South il^fnea 

Denmark ... 

It'mlaiid 

Fiance .... 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Nethei l.imL 

Portugal 

Spam.. . 

S\'vcden 

Sy ilzeriand 

United kmgdoni 

United Stati's . . 

Other count lies 

Total . 


7.1, 9( >7 


1 


i 


4, 2.50 

20, 495 

20, .SOS 

20, 142 

21,553 

I2,(ds 

IS, 49‘9 

22, 404 

0,.197 

6, 7t>7 

.5, 198 

.5 82 J 

.4, .898 

1.824 

2,0.i0 

b,7U 

.5, 424 

4,22<» 

3,()4S 

1,(49 

,153 


4,912 i 

1, .548 

4, 9)0 

0,9's4 




,38,<>9.S i 

05,598 

70,77fi 

190,140 

! 87,517 

72,027 i 

Sff.fttl) 

89, 7.55 : 



1 

. ' 


7 03 4 ! 

<1 TOt 

!*,772 
.83, 1.5<9 

w ; M 

0 . > 



.7/, 8<5<) ; 

37^3419 

7 4,088 

7.-; 249 

/8, ()7l 

t».9 .’*0,3 

■S I'.n : 

4,97<. 

910 ! 

()87 

301 

2, 874 

I8,2.»9 

70,093 : 

.57, 9.54 

2S,7<*0 ! 

30, 212 

12, .575 

2,2 s.* 

3, 228 ! 

5, 4;;9 

4, 827 ' 

(>, 7.89 

2, 321 


1 1.3, 420 

i 4 , 073 

4,471 

15,57* i 

13,091 i 

11, (.18 

l,.V'd 

*4*901 

7, MO 

.5,340 

9.934 1 

9, 81. *> 

; ,5 (.T.i 

2, 402 

18,885 

17,272 

48, 109 j 

1T7 

9 , 4(57 

7, !(K» 

i 1.4,148 

219, 156 

2!S.(D., 

191,0(4 1 

' 2 it *,830 

i 20(», 2.5.5 

r; s 4th 

17% )t.'4 
7,980 

1,5.37 

^ 2,<m;9 

5, 1 19 i 

9,4tg 

; 30, r*4 

1 V. 7 .H 8 

05, 12f» 

Of, 71 7 

40,978 1 

39,789 1 

! 29,112 

433, 1 19 


'/ 9(^.5211 ; 

.)S ..tdS 

.520,1.41 , 

..99,29.' 

48S 9.',» 1 

,d.,9!.2 

. ' 


t Does not melmie statist les oft { ide fo' \u tui 11 ineu v , Ilec'mni .ind < Jei niunc diirm” t he 
1914-19 hS. Therefore t h(‘ tot a! ( i.ule stati 4 » o£ uiLea t . ind e%p<ii f s lot all isuml i tes .ue nuf t le 1 1 * emu- 
parable during that peiiod. 
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OATS 

Table 36 — OaU. Area and production in imdernie'aHoned countne&f PJ()9-1920. 

AREA. 


- 

— 


- 



, — - 

. „ 

- ~ — . — 

Country 

Average! 

1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

NORTH AMERICA 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres. 

acres 

acres 1 

acres. 

acres 

acres 

acre^ 

United States. 

37, 357 

38, 442 1 

40, 996 

41,527 1 

43, 553 

41,349 

11,835 

13,323 

Canada 

New Brunswick.. 

204 

200 

201 

, 198 

190 

224 : 

305 

309 

Quebec 

1, 451 

1,327 

1, 400 

1,073 

1,493 

1,933 i 

2,111 

2, 206 

Ontario 

2, 904 

2 , 8-10 

3,095 

1,991 

2,6S7 

2,924 1 

2,674 

2, 880 

Marutoba 

3,379 

1,331 

1,317 

1,444 

3,5(K) ; 

1,715 1 

1,847 

1,871 
5, 107 

b’abkatchewan. . . 

2,293 

2, 520 

3,336 

3,792 

4, 522 1 

4,988 ! 

4, 8'\8 

Albeita 

1,223 

L502 

1,827 

2,124 

2, 538 i 

2,652 1 

2, 767 

3, 090 

Other 

32G 

341 

380 

374 

383 

354 

3S0 

381 

Total Canada. . ; 

9, 840 j 

10, 061 

11,556 

10,996 

13,313 

14,790 

11,952 

15, 850 

Mexico 









— ... 



1 




, 

„ ,, 

Total 

47, 197 

38, 503 

52,552 

1 ,52, 52.1 

.51», 81 ; »6 

19, 139 

5«), 787 

; 59. 173 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

1 



1 





Argentina 

1,999 

3, 087 
122 

2,S69 

2,565 

2,525 

3, 200 
79 

3,080 

2 , 301 

(diiie 

68 

152 1 

IGl 

126 

79 

Uruguay 1 

40 

97 

82 

105 

142 1 

165 

85 

85 

Total 

2, 113 

3,306 

3,1U3 

1 2,831 

2,793 

3,411 

3,211 j 


EUROPE 









Austiia 

s 4, 013 
2,669 

8 2, 835 
2, 603 

' 8 2,663 

2,664 

<3,630 

700 

651 

606 ; 


Hungary proper ^ 

Croatia Slavonia 

G836 

246 

! 




Bosnia Hei zego'v ina 3. ‘ 
Belgium 

225 








044 

686 






537 

Bifigana®-.. 

155 

379 

395 

326 

343 i 

345 

«^302 

G3i9 

Czech o-Slovakia 

G 1,302 
961 

!,917 

Denmark i 

1,028 

7 987 


1,024 

1,042 

981 

937 

IjtHIl 

Finland 


1,013 

8 7,055 

1,013 

France - 

2 9, HOI 
281 

3 8 , 873 
278 

8,062 

276 

7,777 

’ "7im \ 

6, 721 

« 8,065 

Alsace Lorraine 

Germany 2 

10, 750 

10, 843 

11, 404 

H8,759 
•> 1 15 

« 8,625 I 
10 165 1 

H 8,071 

8 7,210 

«8,(M 

Greece 

' 89 

100 

155 

Italy 

1, 253 

1,213 

1,208 

1, 103 

1, 107 

1,211 

1,129 

1,159 

1,036 

Jugo-8lavia 

Luxemburg 

i 77 ' 

77 

72 

69 

56 

48 


Netherlands 

316 

346 

358 

343 

371 

392 

368 

392 

Norway 

206 

270 

306 

307 

i 356 

343 

343 

343 

Routndnia®--. 

3, ior» 

1,056 

t,(K55 
33, 945 

1,068 

U 1,081 

!S952 

«2,053 

Russia jiroper ..... . 

38, 013 

39, 195 

34,706 


Poland 

2,858 

985 



H 2,886 

3,791 

Northern Caucasia®, . 

L 190 

1,090 




tlerbia ® 

266 







Spam 

^ 1,276 

3,304 

1,403 

1 1,398 

1,954 
63 

1 1,425 

1, 507 

i, 595 

1,574 

Bweden 

1,969 

HI 

1,960 

1,970 

92 

1, 033 

i 1,811 

l.TiiO 

w 

1,758 

Switzerland 

83 

i 71 

1 86 

56 



United Kingdom: 






I ' 



England 

1, 835 

1,730 

200 

1, 888 
199 

1,862 

2,013 

1 2,41.5 


2,015 

Wales 

201 

222 

246 

1 36(i 

' 3 I 2 

219 

Scotland 

952 

920 

983 

991 

1,041 

1, 464 

! 1,214 

1,111 

1,032 

Ireland. . . 

1,0 to 

1,026 

1,080 

1,072 

1 1,580 

1,412 

1,331 

Total 

4,010 

3, 879 

4,350 

4, U7 

4,761 

S .5,ti05 

: 5 , 117 

1,627 

Total I^uropc 

81,158 


i i 


1 





: 




i Fivoyoar average, exeept in a few (‘ases where 
five-year statistics weio uiiavaiiablo. 
a Old boundaries. 

a Galicia and Bukowina not included. 

* Includes Galicia, oxcUidcs Bukowma. 

* New boundaries. 

« Bohenua and Moravia, 
r Census of 1910. 


« Excludes Alsat*c-Ijorraine. 

® Excludes Macedonia 
w Excludes Fustern Mai*ed«>nia. 
n liiduiies B<‘S8aiabia but evcludes Bobnulja. 

Fomier kingdom, Bessarabm and Bukowma. 

18 Former kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukowma and 
'Transylvania. 

H Unofilciid. 
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AREA — Continued 


Country 


Averacroi 

1909-1913 


1914 


1915 


191 C 



1917 

1918 

1919 1 

1 

192') 

1,000 
act C.V 

1.000 
act es j 

1,000 ^ 

1,000 

acres 



acres | 



Central Asia (4 i 
governments) 2 | 
biberia (1 gov- ' 
ernments) 2 .. ' 
Transcaucasia (1 
government) 2 . 


Algeria 

Tmns 

Umon of ‘'south' 
Afiica 

Total 

AUSTRALASIA 

Australia 

Queensland . . 

New South Wal( 

Victoria 

South Australia. 
Western Austra- 
lia 

Tasmania 

Total 

New Zealand.. 


4,912 g,277 6,149 I 


450 I 
111 


573 

99 


590 
J4S I 


536 I 

161 I 


0 X 2 j 
121 


OSS 

151 


250 i 


55iS ] 


1, 050 


906 


1,21s i 


561 

1,204 


Total Austra- 
lasia. 

Grand total 


2 

s 75 

388 
101 

81 

61 

4 

103 

442 

117 

134 

59 

3 

43 

435 

141 

96 

57 

(«) 

58 

354 

127 

101 

78 

708 

859 

775 

721 

37ir’ 

36*r 

288 ' 

213 

1, 081 

1,221 

1,003 

931 

140, ooF r 




__ 


„ 1 



-S 15 


010 


1.50 i 


i^roduction 


north AMERICA. 

Gmtod States . 

1,000 
bushels. 
1, 131, 175 

I 

1,000 
bushels 
1;141, (M)0 

Canada 

Now Brunswick. 
Quebec...... 

5, 933 

0, 488 
42,119 
99, 400 
31,951 
01,810 
57,076 

1 4, 228 i 

Ontario ... 
Manitoba. . 
basJcitehowan.... 
Albiffta... . 

105, 030 
54, 192 
98, 481 

Other .... 


Total (%nada . 
MeAico. . . . 



313, O^f 


_ T?'! 

-1. Oliill. * 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

1, 498,'87o'|' 

1,454,1[55~|1; 

52, 122 

50,981 ! 

Argentina .. 

Chile 

Oruguav. . . . 

2, 9 . 3 1 

4,437 1 


K30 

1,850 i 

Total 

58_ SV. r 

r.iy } 


x/m 

bmhelfs. 


i/po \ 1,000 

t bvnHHs. 

l,251,.S37 1 1,592, 710 


911 1 


4 , 231,751 f }, 526 ,()m 


5,5(){) 

42, JK2 
122, SJO 
50, 750 
145, 000 
^i3, .S7r» 

11,710 

i 410,211 j 


6, 0,19 
21,411 
50,771 
4S, 439 
103, 27H 
102, 199 
15,071 


1,275 
32,400 i 
98, 078 
45,375 * 
123,211 ; 
K(,, 289 j 
13,315 


7, 051 
52 , 0 fi 7 
I 3 I, 753 
51 , 471 
107 , 253 
60 , 323 
12 , 791 


9,261 
57 , 275 
78, 388 
57 , 09 S 
112, 157 
05 , 725 
13,883 


i. ' - ~**'^*/ ( 53 ’ K 7 1 0 


49,397 f 
7,104 : 
933 i 


75,280 
0,350 
2,283 ' 


32,009 
5,501 
1,020 I 


68,035 

3,177 

3,097 


3 . 3, 702 
3 , 2.50 I 
1,288 


57, 113 
■* 2, 179 
1.728 
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OATS— ( 

Table --Oats, Area ami production midernieihiioned ('ouniries, Ooiitci. 

P R 0 1 ") I' OT lo N C'on tinu od . 


Comitry 


LUROPL 


Vvcru^'ci 
1909-1 Old. 


Austria 

Hungary proper " 

Croatia Slavonia 2 ... 
Bosnia Herzegomia 2 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 2 

Czeciio-Sl 0 vakia 

Denmark 

Fmland 

France 2 

Alsace Lorraine 

Germany 2 

Greece 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Boiimama^ 

Bnssia proper 2 

Poland 

Northern Caucasia L . 

Serbia 2 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom: 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total United 
ICingdom . . 


Total.. 


Cyprus 

Russia 

Conti ul \su (1 

Govern men ts}2 

Siberia (I Gov- 
(‘rnmenf'-j2 . 
TrunscaiU'usia < I 
government p 

Total Russia.. 

AFKiev. 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Union of South 
Africa 

Total. 


IfiOO 
bushels 
3 143, 392 
85,840 
5, 210 
4, 973 
40, 905 
9,880 


43, 115 
21, 989 
310, 020 
13, IKl 
591, 99t) 


36,915 


3, 382 
18, .512 
10, 245 
27, 545 
874, 945 
2 76, 590 
29, 602 
5, 443 
29,110 

79,115 
4, 784 

74, 750 
7,271 
37, 670 
63, 081 


182,777 


\2, (m, 321 


1.5,041 
72, .10,5 
:>i 

S7, 403 


1914 


1,000 
hmkels 
132, 114 
86, ,537 

4. 000 

3.000 
49, 742 

S,0S0 


38, 653 
19, 572 
274,4.58 
13, 172 
622, 674 
'2,290 
26, 827 


3, 784 
19, 957 
9, 325 
25, 015 
692, 197 


30, 291 

5,000 
31, 227 
52, 557 
5,181 

71,408 
7, 431 

38,115 
63, 287 


180,211 


100 


27, .SS7 
1.3.3,27.5 
31 

161, 193 


191.5 


1,000 
bubhcls 
J 57, 625 
SO, 925 

5.000 

4. 000 
40, 000 

9, 545 


42, 8.59 
22, 905 
238, .551 
6, 607 
412, 400 
2, 1.S2 
3l,L13 


1 , 881 
20, 692 
10, 31S 
29,054 
757, 308 


25, 267 

4,000 
36,949 
91,311 
5,601 

78, 109 
7,305 
40,313 
58, 065 


184, 092 


16, 122 
68, ,38 1 
36 

.S4,s;i9 


12 , 9.50 

1 

10, OIK) 

15, 082 

1,.33.1 

♦».89 

3,415 

7, 197 


9,661 

21, ISO 


1 2S, ISS 

— 

- j 



1,000 
hmhels 
i 95, .593 


7,372 


51,656 
22,0f)7 
277, 179 


') 2 742 
26,’ 076 


2, 720 
22,240 
13, .502 
28, 935 
S4.3, 249 


32, 163 
93, 089 
4, 127 

77,676 
8, 2.37 
37, 362 
.52, 774 


176,049 


1,000 

buhhcls 

10,901 


6, 558 
‘'37,'6,T1 
‘2i4,"2.59 


8 219,964 
n» 2, 038 
33, 889 


2,01.5 
18, .591 
17,004 


33,018 
61, 400 
4, 209 

80, 981 
8, 678 
11,919 
80,119 


214, 727 


1918 


1,000 

bushels 

12,93.1 


3, tlLi 

”' 41 , .5^1 
7 22,619 
176, .501 
t, 049 
^ 322, 175 


15, .1.53 


1, 1.59 
18, 1,17 
1(>,.5S2 
u 5, 890 


30,474 
.57, 880 
.5, 188 

104, 1.80 
13,817 
.5.1,28} 
8.5, 822 


1919 


1 , 01)0 
bushels 
{ L 58! 


26, 626 
' 7, ..87 
<» 1 2 Td 

it, ~t\> 

21, I.G 
168 306 
s, 1 ♦ ;o 
309, .587 
2,719 
6 1, 69.5 


20, .512 
1,5, OH. 

ji! 22 82 1 


791,1.29 


32,915 
76, .591 
2,811 

82, \m 
U,2(.l 
42, 1 10 
85,510 


222,191 


P»20 


1,000 
hti'^ln Is 

' "i’ 2.J. 120 


27, s7(. 
> 9, 731 
55, 859 
17, 275 
21 .562 

'' 200, 925 

'" 237,600 

,*5, 9'lt> 
21,223 

28, 598 


24, 2S5 
15, 153 
L 37, 206 

7 128*112 


37 , 772 
f>f>, 2t>7 
3, U4 

78, 768 
7, 112 
41,256 
05,388 


192,524 


13,110 
2, 01 »7 


16, 125 
3, 906 

6, 927 

27,018 i 


22,911 ! 
.3,817 ! 


, 506 i 


1.5.55; 
3, 115 

9, ,520 


8m! 
, .516 


11 


519 

925 


^ Fi\. e-year a\-erage <*x<*ept in a few cMses wheie 
fhnhymr statistics were uiiavailable. 

« Old boundaries, 

» Excludes Galicia and liukawma. 

* Includes Galicia, excludes Bukowma, Goritz 
and GradLsea. 

& New boundarie.s 
fi Bohemia and Moravia. 


7 Unodleml 

« Excludes Alsace- bo? Lime 
Excludes Macedonui. 

Excludes Easlein Macedonia 

11 Includes Bessarabia, exciudcN DobTudia. 

12 Former Kingdom, Bessanilna and Bukowma. 
Former Kmg<iom aiei Bessaraliui. 
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OATS — Continued 


Iable 36 — Oats: Area and production %nmiderme7it%07ied countries, 1920 — Ooiikl 

PKODUCTION—Contmued 


Counti y 

AUSTKALASIA 

Austraha 

Queensland 

Average! 

1009-1913 

1914 

1 1915 

1 

1 1910 

1 

1917 

1018 

i 

i 1019 

1 

1 

1920 

WOO 

bushels 

1000 

bushelh 

47 
1, 571 
li, 592 
1, 371 
1,204 
2,006 

WOO 
bus tick 

58 
1,893 
9, 170 
1, 230 
1, 708 
1, 644 

1 

1000 

bushels 

44 
512 
1, 60S 
368 
465 
1,342 

WOO 

bushels 

2 

1,344 
9, 320 
2,134 
1, 538 
2,180 

WOO 
bushels. 
109 
1,083 
8,280 
1,840 
1, 589 
1, 005 

WOO 
bushels 
45 
1, 455 
5, 1 41 
1,240 
000 
580 

1 

1 WOO 
buslicU 

4 

1, 273 
5, 275 
1,541 
1, 500 
848 

New South Wales 

Victoiia 

South Austraha.. 
Western Australia ; 
Tasmania 1 




Total 1 

14,851 

15, 712 

4,330 J 

hi, 531) 

14,016 

10, 388 

10, 441 ! 

New Zealand 

13, 561 

15, 205 

11,436 j 

7, 553 

5,371 

4,943 j 

5,8S5 i 


Total Austra- 









lasia 

28, 515 

30, 918 i 

15, 775 j 

24, 189 

19, 387 

15,331 j 

17, 326 

. ..... 

Grand total 

4, 331, 904 

1 


. _ 

i 


_ ____ 


i 

1 


1 


i 



1 Pive-yetir average, except m a few cases whoic fivo-vear statisiacs wore imavailiU^Ie 


Table 37 , — Oats: World production so far as reported, 1890-1916, 


Year i 

Fioduction. 

^"car 

Production - 

i 

Piodnctiou 

j Yc'dv 

j Production 

1895.... 

Bushels 


Bush (Is 1 

' 

Hus/k Is 

\ 

1 

' Bushtis 

3, 008,154,000 

1001 .. 

2,862,615,000 1 

1907.. . 

3,t»03,SOh,000 

1 1913 

1, »)');, 137, IHMl 

1896., .. 

2,817,115,tX)0 

1002 . . 

3,525,303,000 

J908 . 

3.591,012,000 

lOU ! 

i 1,034,857,006 

1807 . . . 

2, 6)33,971,000 

1903 . 

3,378, 034, 000 

4009 

1,312,882,001) 

■ 1915 1 

! 4, 362, 713, 006 

1898. . 

2,903,074,000 

1904 . 

3,f)H,302, 000 

. 1910 ... 

4, 182,410,000 

[ 1016. ! 

1 1, 138,656,006 

1899 . . . 

3, 25(1, 256, 000 

1905. .. 

3,r)iO,l()7,000 

1911 .. 

3,808,551,000 

j 

1000. . 

3,11)5,002,000 

1900 

3,511,951,000 j 

1 1012 

1 

4,)117,394,0(M) 

i 



Table 38. — Oafs- Aiet aye yield jier acre tii vndaiuenfii>ue<l (ou nines, 1890 A9 1K 


A^ CIU'A* 

I'XHMWIL 

1U1«W‘U4 

lono . .. 
vm . , 
1008... . . 

1000 

mo. , .. 

1011 .. .. 
1012 . .... 
1012 . „ . 

1014 . .. . 

1015 .... 

1910 . . . 

1017. . . 

1018 .. 
1010 . .. 
1920 .. .. 


5 eat 

f ■ mied 
Slule; 1 

1 

Russia 
U‘htro- 
j>ean) * 

(Jer- 
niauv * 

! 

Austria ‘ 

llUU'UU V 
propel 1 


Hu sluts 

/> u,\h( Is, 

Bushels, 

Btaluis 

Bu.sht l,s 


26 } 

17.8 

10 6 

25 3 


29 3 

20 0 

56 7 

29 8 

36 7 


30 5 

21 8 1 

51 7 

37 5 

31 0 


~'3i 2 

'l5 1 

55 7 

34 1 

34 2 

. - j 

1 23 7 

10. 7 

58 3 

3.) 7 

30 0 


1 25 0 

20 1 

06 2 

32 6 

26 8 


1 28 6 

25 7 

[ 59.0 

37 4 

33 8 


' 31 6 

22 5 

51.3 

31,5 

26 8 


' 24 4 

IS 6 

40 6 

33 7 

33 8 


37 1 

23 6) 

54 1 

36 2 

31. 1 


20 2 

26 3 

61 1 

39. ,3 

34.6, 


20 7 

17 0 

57 4 

46. 6 

33 2 


37 8 

22 4 

36 2 

21 6 

36 4 


30 1 

24 3 

3 54 4 

25 2 



35 6 


3 29 6 



, * ! 

34.7 


•» 39 0 



1 20 4 

. 




. . . . t 35 2 

.1 




. 

_ __ 1 

1 

_ 

. _ 



{ 


1 Bushels of 22 pounds. Winchester bushels. a Evi»hiriitwr ^ . 


lYaiict* ' I 
I 




if.Oai,. j 

2M 8 



<J j 
21, I 
2il H 
:ui H 

:u.o 
21 n 
m 0 

25 o 
20. 2 
J ;u] 8 
20.5 ' 


I mfed 
doin ' 


I i 0 
41 5 
12 0 

48 S 

I 

43 5 
la 0 
*14 3 

II 5 

n 7 

43 0 

44 0 

44 3 
12 5 

45 t 
II 5 
30 0 
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OATS (’oiitiiUH'd 

Tabl3339. — OatH' Acreage, prodtici ton , tahe.t t (HnaH,e(i\,i‘i{ fin i'miu/ is 

Notp.— FiKUiOM HI Uahcf, are misns ichirn' , tiiMiK'- m nini.m ijr< *' firijafc . <<( fhi* uihumH t>f Atrri* 
cultuie. Kstixmitfs «i acres aic obtameti }>v apf>!\nu» <*’,{Hn,i(«'d i, <■ fd unici, *• «.? de'draho to 

the published acreago of the pircoUm?!: \(‘H, < fb.u a h U’od Ik* <* i u nl fu? applMi p**rr«»iJtoM 
esimiatos uhenovor now eoir.U'^ data uio axuilublc ** 


Yeai 


1849. 
1859 . 

1866. 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869. 

mo . 

1870. 

1871.. 

1872. 

1873 . 

1874. 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1879. 

1880, 
1881. 
1882 . 
1883. 
ia84. 

1885 . 

1886 . 
1887. 
ias8. 

1889 .. 

irn.. 

1890 . . 

1891.. 

1892 . . 

1893.. 
1894 . 

1895.. 

1890.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1899.. 

1900.. 
IflOi .. 

1902.. 

1903.. 
1904 .. 

1905.. 
19(K1.. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

mo.. 

1910^. 

MU.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

me.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 


Acreage 


Acreii 


a 801, OfKJ 
10, 0S2, 000 
9, 660, 000 
9, 161, 000 

8, 792, 000 

8. 366. 000 
9, 001, 000^ 

9. 752. 000 
10,897,000] 

11.915.000 

13. 359. 000 i 

12.826.000 
13, 176, 000 
12,68t,000| 
ie,ii5,m 
16, 188, 000 
16, 8:^2, 000 
18,495,000' 

20. 325. 000 

21, 301, 000 

22, 7M, 000 

23.658.000 
25, 921, 000 

26, i)98, 000 
27, 402, m) 
£8, Sei, 000 

20. 431. 000 

25. 582. 000 

27.001.000 

27. 273. 000 
27,1)24,000 

27. 878. 000 

27, 566, 000 
25, 730, 000 
25, 777, 000 

20.311.000 
£0, SP, 000, 

27, 305, m)\ 

28. 541. 000 
28, 653, iW 
27, 638, (XK) 
27, 813, tHK) 

28. 047. 000 
:10,959, m 

31.837.000 

32. 344. 000 

33.204.000 

85.150.000 

37.548.000 

37.763.000 

37.917.000 

38.399.000 

38.442.000 

40.996.000 

41.527.000 

43.663.000 

44.349.000 
41, a35, 000 

43.323.000 


iigp 

yield 

per 

acre. 




Piotlm- 

tiOl) 


30 2| 

27 61 
26 1 
30 5| 

28 1 
30 (> 

30 2 

27 7 
22 1 

29 7j 

21 u| 

31 7 
31 4; 

28 7\ 
25. 

25 8| 
24 71 

26 4; 
28 li 

27 4| 

27 6| 

26.4 

25.4 
2<i 0 

27 4 
$S 0 
19 8 

28 9j 
24 4 

23 4! 
21 5 

29 6 
25. 7| 

27. 2 

28. 4 

30.2 
$1.9 

29 6 
25. 8 
34 5 
28.4 

32.1 

34.0] 
31 2 
23. 7i 
25.0 

30 
28 6| 

31.6 

24 4 
37 

29.2 

29.7 

37.8 
30 11 
36 61, 
34 71 
29 41, 
35.21 


HufiJieh' 

Ip, 584, 

17 

26 S. iii,oon! 
278, t)98, IKK) 
251, 961, (KK) 
2aH, 331, (KK) 
282, W7, 001 f 

217, 277, IKK! 
255, 713, IKK) 
271, 747, (KK) 
270,310,(K)0 

2i0,3(»9,000j 

354, 3 IS, OiK) 
320, 8S1, IKK) 
4lK»,391,IKK) 
413, 579, (KK) 
303, 761, (KK) 
407, 85/1, 000 

417, 885, IKK) 
416, 481, (KK) 

488.2.51.000 

571. 302. 000 

m, 628, 000 

629.409.000 
624, 134, IKK) 

650.618.000 

701.735.000 

751.515.000 

S09,£51,(m 

523, 621, 000 

738. 391. 000 

661. 035. 000 
6.3S, a55, (XK) 

662.037.000 

821, 4H,(K)0 
707, Mi, (KX) 
698, 768, OfK) 

730.907.000 

796. 178.000 

9p,H8U,000 

809.126.000 
736, mi 000 
9H7, 813, IKK) 

7ai,mM,ooo 

89-1, 596, 000 

953, 216, (KK) 
961, 905, IK)0i 
751, 4 13, IKK), 

, 807,156,000 
3 l,CK)7,3r,:i,0(K) 
1,007, 14$, (m, 
it, 186, 341,000 

922.298.000 
418, 337, 000, 

l,12l,76H,0(K) 
|l, 141,060,000] 
1,549,0:10,000 
l, 251 ,ai 7 , 000 , 
1,592,740,000 
',,.53^124,000 
.,231,754,000 
[,526,055,000 




\\Vl- 

a^e 

f irn» 
pile t‘ 
per 

bielu’l 
Dae 1 

Ch 


.)5 1 
11 5 
41 7 
.{8 ()| 

:{9 0 
:i6 2 
29 9| 
.U 6 
17 I 

,32 Oi 
32. 1| 
2s 4 


IsH m 
value, 
Dee 1. 


Jlaiiiif ,i 


9|.0.5\IKH) 
I2‘I,*K)3. IKKI 
UK;, 3.16, (KK) 
lO*), .122, (KK) 


<k;, 111, IKK) 
‘)2, .191, IKK) 
M, 161, (KK) 
9.3, 171, (HK) 
113, 1.31,6(K)^ 

113, 441,(KKr 
!{l3,sr.,(H«)' 
ni..ii)^(KKi 
21 U) lUJ,752,fHK), 
:)3 1) 126, U3,(KK), 


36 Oj 
46 li 

37 

32 7| 
27 
28. 5 

29 8 

30 4 
27 8 
22. 9 


193, 199, (KK); 
ls2,97s.(HK)' 
187, 1)10, 01 K)| 
ild, 52S, (HK) 

179, 632, (KK) 
186, 138, (KK) 
21 K), 7(K}, (KK) 
195, 421, (KX) 
171, 7M, (XX) 


12 1 222, 018, (KK) 
31.51 2.12, 312, (KK). 

269,2.11,0IH) 

187, .576, m\ 
2U,S17,(KK): 


31 

2<) 4 

32 4 


19 9 
IH 71 

25 

24.91 


25. s 
39 9 

30 7 

31.1 
31., 3i 

29. 1 

31 7| 
41,3, 

47.2 


40 2| 

34 4 
4,5.0 
31.9 
39 2 
43.8 
36.1 

52.4 
60,6 
70 91 

71.5 
47 2 


16.3, 65.5, (KK)} 
1.32, 4\5. (KKlj 
M7,975, (KK) 
186, 40.5, (KK)) 
198,16.8,0001 


208, 669, (XK)’ 
293, 6.59, (XK)' 
:i03, .58.5, (KK) 
2(»7, (812, (XK), 
279,lKK),IKK)j 

277, 018, IKK). 
,3(K),29.3, (KKll 
3:il,.W,0(K)! 
3.81,1 71, (XK)! 


405.121.000 
40H,3a8,(K)0 
4H,fXK1,0(K) 

452.469.000 

439.596.000 
499, 431, (XK) 

559.506.000 
0.^5,928,000 

1.001.474.000 
%0a0,322,000 

880,296,000 

7l%791£,m 


40 

.31 

4i.i 

31 

m 

itn 

401 

461 : 

70| 

6H 

77 

47 


( iii( 

.iCfi c.r h pin e 

p. i 

! ><aue 

fi. : 

, 

bU‘ heh t'dii? r .!! f 

j 

i \ftnrf , 






i.ieludu'e 

•iunng 





il IIH 

Ml, : 

liO’ill 

’’ Deu*: 

[libel. , 


6 £' , 

1 

Vi'ur 

1 

Ma 


Vf.H hi* [ 

be^ait- 

i 

iih Oi 

Inl 

DieO ' 

•81 I H'** ' 

IfOv ! « ! 

niUK 
biiy 1.3 

1 r/v 

1 (i, , 

(7 ' 

(!' i 


Bn<ihtk 

AO 

I iA 

u‘) ' 

7 s 

^‘ 25 , 

’sn' 

778, 108 

' . t 2 

1 -**i 


. , ! 

122 , 

, . . 5 1 ' 

78 ), 798 

43 

1 49 J. 

,' 6 / 

1.2 

4 - 1 , 

. s 7 l) 

. 326 , 6.59 

10 

i 41 / 

lib 


12 1 , 

^ 517 ' 

2 , 2 M*., 785 

:i 7 i 

11 1 

17 i 

51 

U 7 , 

, 572 ’ 

,.*D, .514 

30 ' 

.33 ! 

3 1 1 

12 ’ 

• 262 , 

,' 1*5 

. 535 , 2.50 


. 25 i 

.30 

31 ' 

7 ( 1 , 

(Ip. 

225 , 5 . 5.5 

31 

{ 10 ' 

41 

•D’ 

sl‘*, 

i' 

191,802 

, 51 / 


a. 1 

(. 1 / 

501 . 

, Tb) 

1 .. 5 f 13,040 

’ 29 ( 

, 10 «' 

2 s' 

1 ! 

1 , 9 . 6 , 

22 h‘ 

121,747 

' . 31 / 

' ,)D 

3 /i 

1 

2 , 8 . 1 , 

12 s 

D ,.597 

2 !’ 

1 27 1 

2,3 

2 / 

3,7 b., 

479 

21,391 

pr 

i 20 ‘ 

2 b[ 

, 3 ( 0 . 

5 , 112 , 

136 ' 

K 1,395 

, 32 /, 

1 *^ 0 / 

20 A 

, 31 ' 


36 ).' 

489 , .576 

29 / i 

i .331 

;i 6 t 

3 tb 

402 , 

901 * 

64,412 

43(1 

46 /. 

48 / 

Vd 

625 , 

♦ 210 

LKliuiKi 

.'Di! 

! 4 U’ 

38 / 

12 /, 

461 , 

496 

815,017 

2 ')’' 

:i)P’ 

:io/ 

.311 

3 , 274 , 

622 

121,009 

22 )j 

25 1 

. 3(1 

37 ' 

6 20 . 3 , 

iOl, 

91,310 


2 ’) ' 

26 t‘ 

2*6 

7 , 311 . 

3 f!»r 

140,480 

5 ;,i! 


25 ! 

27 ' 

1 , 374 , 

635 

1 , 3 ’), ,575 

LV*’ 

:it): 

:i 2 ) 

Ks” 

57 i, 

♦ N) 

12 . 3,817 

25 i 

2 id; 

21 ? 

23 

1 , 191 , 

471 

131,, 501 

20 

21 ( 

1 * 4 /. 

30 i 

l.i, lo;, 

23 s' 

1 . 53 , ai 2 


3 ‘) ’ 

m 

‘>r,^ 1 

2711 

2 s}j 

lOD 
!(U! 
21“ I 
26 1 

21 1 ' 
26i 

21M. 
3:i : 
16^1 
4 h1 


t:;- 


Id 

2S’ 


2Hi‘ 
2(0 1 32-' 


2941 

ml 

23f' 

27|| 

23 


Isf 

(2 

:{H 

:i2 

m 

$$■: 

.-lOJi 


15 

,32) 

17^ 

3U 

40' 

'iOii 

44 

51 
KOI 

m 

m 

52 


”l 

18 

i6:j 

ifi 


D 
3 ( 
:i9r 
28® 


i\ 1, '.''2, 

33) 10, .W,, PIP 
2,700,70,3 
h, 22*) 
1,708,821 
r», i,5fi.6is! 
1H| 37,T25,0M, 
32 j 7.3, ’-80, :iO< j 
27 i) .33, ^*.51.362 
23fl 4.5,018,857 


32i 
:i)> f 
30i: 
nir 


.321 


3'd 
.31 : 
501 
:i,5j 
37 

:i9i 

59| 

72 

671 

loot 


31 ; 

IP , 

Nr 

4Sf: 
5tUj 
62 1 


131 

!u 


r5*'p\631 
I 6 277, <02 

8, S'*! , Sff,', 

i.9«io,7io: 
.8, :i9i, 692 

48, 136 ro I 
6,386, 3;D 
2, .518, 855 
2, :i3:i, K17j 


2 : 0 \ 72 <. 
.1, Si (, 850| 
2 ,( 67 , 719 

2,718,713: 
. 51 * 1 (K), 6 (K ),272 

49i 98,!XKI,‘M 
74 95,105,698: 

79| 125, 090,611 
7ll !(HI,CXM,7.3li 
1171 43,436,7441 


11,818 
47, 782 
4!Vm 
,31,759 
:i:x), 31B 

m.m 

131, M 
25,<H)3 
28 IDH 
51,576 

:i2. 107 
.N, '»7H 
{ 50, IK»5 
183, OKI 
55,699 

40,025 
9I,2H9 
m, 41H 
If, Old, 700 


1,031, 3U 
107, 318 
2,622.357 
723, S(H) 
22,273,621 
’ 630, 722 

6I>5,3I4 

761,644 

2,591,077 

55l,:i55 

6,043,835 


^ ^wotations are for No. 2 to 1906. 
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OATS — Continued 

Table 40 . — Oats^ Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1S79 and 1889-1909. 

C Sec head note of Tabic 5 } 


ear. 

Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acie 

Piodnctxon. 

Avoiage 
farm 
puce per 
bushel 
J>ec 1 


A Cl cs 

BvsJieh 

Bushels 

Cents 

1879 

16, U5,000 

27 9 

450, 745, 000 

33 3 

188« 

2R, '321,000 

28 3 

801,588,000 

21 9 

1890 

28, 102,000 

20 4 

572, 665, 000 

41.6 

1891 

27,604,000 

30 4 

838, 876, 000 

30 6 

1892 

28,023,00.. 

24 8 

695, 267, 000 

31 5 

1893 

28, 452, 000 

23 8 

676,151,000 

29 1 

1894 

28,362,000 

25 2 

U5, 559, 000 

32 1 

1895 

29,379,000 

30 2 

88.5, 900, 000 

19. 4 

1896 

29,615 000 

26 3 

780, .563, 000 

18 3 

1897 

28,353,000 

27 0 

791,591,000 

20 8 

1898 

28, 769. 000 
' 29,640,000 

29 3 

842,717, 060 

2.5 2 

1899 

31 3 

925, .555, 0(M) 

2! ,5 

1900 

30,290,000 

29 9 

1 

901,. 566, 000 

25 4 

1901 

29,894,000 

26 0 

778, .531, 000 

40 0 

1902 

30,578,000 

34. 5 

1,0.55,4 41,000 

30 6 

1903 

30,866,000 

^ 27 5 

848, 824, 000 

3.3 8 

1904 

31,353,000 

32 1 

1,007,18.1,000 

31 U 

1905 

32,072,000 

33 3 

1,068,780.000 

28.8 

1906 

33,353,000 

31 0 

1,034,023,000 

31 8 

1907 

33,641,000 

24.0 

807,308,000 

44 3 

1908 

34,006,000 

24.9 

817,109,000 

17 a 

1909 

35,159,000 

30.4 

1,068,289,000 

40 6 


Parm value 
Dec. 1 


Dollau^ 

150.178.000 
175,801,O(J0 

288.315.000 

256.811.000 

218.951.000 

196.505.000 

229.538.000 

172.186.000 

113, 102, fHX) 

101.880.000 
212, 182,000 

226,588,000 
230,100, 0(H) 


311.371.000 
322, 04 1, 0(K) 
280, 870, (HX) 
312,4f>7,0(X) 

308.080.000 

329.142.000 

357.310.000 

100.363.000 

433.869.000 


Table 41 . — Oats Acreage production, and total farm 'lalue, hg Rtates 1919 and 1910. 


state 


Marne 

New Hampsluro 

Vermont 

Mas8achuK(‘ttK. . , 
Kliodo Island .. 

Connecticut.. .. 

Now Yorl 

Now Jorscjy 

Penns vlvaiuLi... 
Dolawaie 

Maryland 


West Virginia . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina, 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illmois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Thousands of acres. 

Production 

(thousands of bushels). 

Total \ah3e, basis 

Dec 1 pDCe 
(Ihousunds of dollais). 

1920 

1919 

3920 

1919 

1920 

1 

1919 

119 

115 

4,974 

3,010 

4,228 

3,597 

14 

15 

516 

510 

110 

434 

81 

85 

2,.S35 

2,550 

2.126 

2,295 

14 

16 

51.8 

608 

44 4 

547 

1 

J 

28 

30 

22 

28 

24 

25 

714 

775 

558 

682 

1, 1.50 

1,120 

44,27,> 

28,560 

29, 66 4 

23, 705 

85 

88 

2,720 

2,640 

2,010 

2. 112 

1,175 

1,189 

45, 825 

30,8.59 

30,24 4 

29, 4S7 

6 

6 

198 

138 

139 

124 

65 

05 

2,112 

1,820 

1,478 

1, 192 

220 

240 

4,818 

5,280 

3,1K)3 

5,280 

200 

390 

5,400 

1,750 

4,2(56 

4,322 

180 

19.S 

3,960 

3,307 

3, 802 

3,505 

434 

510 

10,416 

11,730 

10, 728 

12, W3 

550 

1 500 

! 11,550 

10, (MX) 

12,471 

ll,5CK) 

60 

; 54 

1,020 

1,026 

612 


1,614 

1,523 

71,339 

51,020 

;/>,67() 

36,73i 

1,875 

1,750 

76,875 

60,000 

35,362 

38,640 

4,100 

4,180 

161,950 

125, 400 

69,638 

87, 780 

1,425 

1,425 

56,4.30 

35,625 

27,086 

25,294 

2, 108 

2,348 

107,878 

78, 12.3 

52, 860 

5 4,. 896 

3,373 

3,275 

126, 488 

91. 700 

45,530 

58, 688 

5,894 

5,670 

229,806 

196, 1S2 

82, 752 

12.5, 5.5(> 

1,775 

1,675 

54, 138 

45,225 

26,528 

32, no 

2,485 

?»280 

59,640 


OA 0‘-rj 



North Dakota... 
South Dakota. . . 
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Table 41 — Oats: Acreage^ , a^id total farm value, hy Ablates, 1919 aud I9J0— 

(jontinued 


Stale. 

Thousands of acies 

■ “1 " “ 

IDid ' 1919 

Production 
(thousands ol bushels') 

Total -value, basis 

Dec 

(thousands of dollais). 

192(> 

1919 

1920 

1919 

Tennessee 

3r>o 

300 

K, 225 

6, 600 

6, 116 

6, 138 

Alabama 

360 

372 

6,551 

6,696 

5, 765 

7,031 

Mississippi 

236 

278 

l,0i2 

1, 1 18 

3,490 

4,670 

Louisiana 

60 

75 

1,380 

1,650 

1, 132 

1,6)0 

Texas 

1,575 

2,250 

1 1, 100 

91,500 

29, 106 

60, 480 

OldahoTua 

1,500 

1,425 

48,000 

47,025 

“ 21,120 

32,918 

Arkansas 

352 

320 

8, SOI) 

7,040 

6, 86 1 

6, 195 

Montana 

600 

G50 

16, SOO 

6,110 

8, .51)8 

5,560 

Wyoming 

300 

285 

11, 400 

5,130 

7,068 

5, 746 

Colorado 

255 

219 

8,058 

6, 52 i 

1, 835 

5,872 

Ne'ty Mexico 

67 

01 

2,278 

2,196 

1,822 

2,081) 

Arizona i 

13 

13 

481 

191 

162 

491 

Utali 

78 

72 

3, 1 13 

2,4 18 

2,51 1 

2,399 

Nevada 

6 

8 

252 

256 

302 

256 

Idaho 

200 

210 

8,<KK) 

7,350 

i 5,410 

7,203 

Washington 

323 

321 

15,052 

12, 960 

! 10,N37 

12. 0.73 

Oregon 

330 

31 <S 

12,015 

953 

1 7, 829 

9, 157 

California 

175 

175 

5, 125 

5, 250 

1,310 

5,010 

Umted States 

13,323 

4l,8,}5 

1,526,055 

1,231,751 

719,782 

i 880,206 

1 


Table 12. — Oats' Production and dislnhuhou tn the United t^faiesj 1897-1920. 
|0{)0 oinittod, exet'pi m weight and quality columns J 


Year. 

01(1 stock 
on farms 
Aug 1. 

Cl op. 

Tola! 

supphes. 

Stock on 
f'U ms 
Mar 1 
following 

.Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
laown 

^1^1114113 . 

Weight 

JKT 

bushel. 

Quahtv 


Bvsht Ls. 

ftiishrl'i. 

Povruh, 

Pti emt 

Jiuslul't. 

liifnhds. 

/b/v/n/.v 

1897 

71, 139 

(.98,708 

28 0 

87 6 

7f*9, 907 

271,729 

204, 147 

1898 

41,551 

730, 907 

30 5 

84,5 

775, 4<d 

283, 209 

193,527 

1899 

50,537 

790, 178 

29 7 

89 5 

89), 71.5 

290, 937 

223.014 

1900 

51,214 

809, 120 

31.3 

89. 2 

803,310 

202, 803 

242,8 >0 

1901 

47,713 

73t*, 809 

31.1 

83 7 

784, 522 

226, 393 

113,308 

UW2 

30,570 

987,813 

30.7 

8(‘- 7 

1,018,413 

3!d. 920 

258, I3H 

1903 

73, 352 

781,091 

31 0 

79 9 

857, 146 

27.1,708 

223, 959 

1904, 

12, 194 

894, 590 

20 7 

91.4 

03!'., 790 

317, UH. 

2.1 1,989 

1905 

55, 836 

053,210 

31. 5 

92.4 

Lm)9,0.52 

379, 805 

277,133 

1906 . 

07, 088 

00-1,005 

32.0 

88. 2 

1,032,593 

381,40! 

2t.(., 182 

1907 

rS, 258 

751,443 

2*1.4 

77 0 

822,701 i 

207, 47!. 

210,923 

1908 

37,797 

807, 150 

2*) 8 

81 3 

814,953 

278,817 

211,444 

1900 

20, 323 

1,007,143 

32 7 

01 i 

1,033,406 

305, 438 

329, 275 

1910 1 

61,200 

1,180,341 1 

32 7 

93 8 

1,250,011 

4 12, 0!i5 

3o3, !03 

1911..... i 

67, 801 

022,208 

31 1 

81.0 

91K),099 

289, 989 

205,941 

1912 i 

31,875 

1,118,337 

3.3 0 

01.0 

1,453,212 

004,249 

438,130 

1913.... 

103,910 

, 1,121,708 

32.1 

89 1 

1,225, 

419,481 

297,365 

1914 

02,407 

1 1,141,000 

31.5 

80.5 

1,203,527 

379, 369 

335,530 

1915 

55,{)07 

1 1,549,030 

33 0 

87. 5 

1,601,037 

508, 148 

465,823 

1910 

113,728 

i 1,251,837 

31 2 

j 88 2 

1,305,565 

301,211 

355,092 

1917 

1 47,834 

i 1,1592,740 

33 4 

i 95 1 

l,(VtO,574 

599,208 

514,117 

1918 

1 81,424 

1 1,538,124 

33.2 

1 93 6 

1,010,5-18 

590, 251 

^ 421 568 

1919 

03,045 

1 1,231,754 

31 1 

84 7 

1,324,790 

418,983 

' 320, 318 

1920 

6b, 128 

1,526,055 

33.1 

93,3 

1,582,183 , 
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Table 43. — Oats: Yield per acre^ price per bushel Dec /, mid value per acre, hi/ x^iafes. 


"k^iolcl pel acre (>>ushels). 


J<^nrni price }H'i bushel 
(cents) 


I per acre 
Olollars) i 


37 r)3S 534 640 041 040 030 029.0 10 034 041 8 
37 0 33 8 39 0 35 0 38 0 38 0 37 0 38 0 38 0 34 0 39 0 

37 0 35 0 43 0 39 0 42 5 43 0 32 0 30 0 41 0 30 0 35 0 

35 8 35 0 34 0 35 0 37 0 36 0 32 0 37 0 10 0 38 0 3 1 0 

30 2 29 0 28 6 26 0 27 5 33 0 27 0 31 0 42 0 30 0 28 0 

31 S 35 1 30 7 28 0 29 0 32 5 30 0 33 0 38 0 31 0 31 0 

33 2 29 5 30 8 33 5 31 5 40 5 20 0 35 0 U 0 25 5 38 5 

31 328 5 27.029 0 29 0 32 5 30 0 3 4 0 40 0 30 0 32 0 


. 33 5128 3 33 1131 0 30 0138 0|31 0 35 0 39 0131 0'39 0 
. 30 1,30 0 30 5130 5 27 0133 5 30 0 32 0 ST) 0123 0,33 0 


) 0 30 5 30 5 27 0 33 5 30 0 32 0 ST) 0 23 0,33 0 

' 0 30 0 2S 0 27 0 34 0 29 5 31 0 33 0 28 0'32 5 

) 0 22 2 21 5 15 5 25 0 23 5 24 5 23 0 22 0 21 9 

J 0 28 0 24 0 20,0 29 0 23 0 27 0 27 0 25 0 27 0 

; 5 IS () 19 5 17 5 23 0 17 5 16 0 17 0 10 7 22 0 

> 4 21 5 23 5 20 0 19 0 18 0 15 0 22 0 23 0 24 0 

5 20 8 22 0 20 0 19. 5 19 5 10 0 20 0 20 0 21 0 

; 5 17 2 IS 018 0 20 0 15 0 14 0 18 0jl9 0 17 0 

t 144 030 230 541 028 044 044 033 5 44 2 

1 7 40 1 21 4 28 5 40 0 30 0 42 0 42 0 32 0 41 0 

1, 8 43 3 23 8 29 3 45 0 38 5 52 0 14 0 30 0,39 5 


Mich 

Wis 

Mmii. ... 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.Hak... 
8 Dak... 

Nebr 

Kans’.. ... 

Ky 


Tenn 

Ala .. ... 
Miss. , .. 
La. ........ 

Tex 

Olda 

Ark 

Mont 

Wyo 

Colo 


t 9 30 0 33 5 42 0 30 0 36 
' 3 3r> 5 27 ()| If) 5137 0 14 
. 7 87 8 28 0{43 0|2(> 5 37 
^2 31 5 33 0,10 OM? 0 17 
5 0 21 2 21 5 26 0,2") OllO 

ill 

4 25 7 28 0,40 0 21 5115 
8,26.5 27 5,42 0,30 5 U 4 
4 ‘^6 5 32 0(32 0135 5 38 
0 19 5 33 5*26 5123 5 31 
.9 19,8 21,0.26 0'2l 0 26. 


0 10 0 25 < 
0 4f) 6,33 
0 41 0'2.8 ( 
o' 42 Ou]4 ♦ 
0'20 0 27 f 

1-,.!,,,: 

0,39 0 2^1 ( 
0i22 2 32 ,«> 
0*22 0'28 1 
0'24 0i22.; 


N.Mex.,.. 

Arise 

Utah ..... 
Nev 


. 22 0 19 5!21 7 21 0 23 0 21 5 21 0 2.1 0:25 0*22 o'23 5 (lO: 62 S.i 9.3 0.3 78 1 7 9“» {8 Xi 

hi 1 19 2'20 0 20 5 22 0 19 0 17 5 18 0,10. 0,!8 0 17 9 Mi 75l 102 107 I05i ss p ,,)4 j:, 75 

19 OjiK 4117 420 023 0'21 5 18 0 19 0 20 0 16 0,17 0 78* 7b ‘Ml 107 l05l 87 16. p, 1 4,79 
22. 3j21 0 20 8 22.0 23 0 25 0 10 0 22 3 25 0:22 of23 0 73^ 68- Otj 90 KM)- 82,18 8S IN 86 

29 325.lj36 0 32 5 25 Oj35 5 28 5 26 0 14 7 12 0 28 0 60, 61' 82* 92 f.b 6i/lS N0,1H 48 

.23.1 9 o'2r) 118 0 27 5 27.0 12 5i2:U> 24 0 33 0 I 32 0 53 5?! V..| .84 70 ltil5}2*MfW 

. 23 0 20 0 10 9 2o 5124. 0*27.0 21 0 28 o|25 5,22 0 25 0 (,o <48; 75 8S 88 Vs IS 22 10 50 

. 35 . 4 49 8 18 0,43 nj.T) 052 0138 0 20 0|30 0 9 » 28,0 53 47 81* 8t> 0| P6».5 M 2H 

35 9 31 5 41 8138 0135 0,42 0135 0 36 0| 41 01 s 0 38 0 Ul 60 NO- 80 112 62'24lo23»6 
. 35 1 35 042 8 35 0 40 0 30 0 33 0 38 0j30.0>2f) 2 31 fJ 58 60; 7f. 80 00 (,o '22 15 18,06 

33 4 38 8,34 7j30 0 38 0 36 oj29 0 30 0 28 o!36 0 34 0 67 ()7t 84 8<1 95 80 2{ 

. 10 142 0j44,7 43 0i42 0|37 0 37 5 40 0 10 0'3S.0 37 fJ 8 ! SOi Op 120 If HI 9f.35 fl2,r» 52 

44 1 44.7 46 4 4f). 0 50. 0147 0143 5 44 0 45 ui3L0 tO 3 64 611 8.5 97 98 ,80 32 41 A2 21 

42 0,45 0 40 0 43 0 52,0 45 0j43.lM0 0 38 0,32.0 12.0 80 7". % 118 UHl 120 31 |..5(6 40 


67 

85 

90 

92 

S5j 

24) 

SI 35 

53 

69 

84 

87 

85 


27 

99 29 

25 

f)5 

8) 

90 

90 

- 

27 

4)2 24) 

25 

<)6 

81 

91 

90 

80 

28 

01 2') 

60 

(>8 

75 

90 

95 

SO 

24 

8.8 22 

40 

t)9 

79 

90 

88 

75 1 

25 

23 23 

25 

(.2 

75 

81 

83 

4)7’ 

Jii 

2t 25 

SO 

61 

70 

79 

80 

75*22 

4)f.i2l 

00 

57 

73 

80 

80 

64)' 

23 

19 25 

74 

<*2 

78 

87 

90 

701 

22 

34.23 

10 

6l 

75 

8(, 

82 

74) 

21 

.85^22 

75 

t)3 

81 

100 

100 

81 

is 

.83.17 

74 

64 

79 

91 

91 

79 1<) 

63-21 

33 

74 

93 

lf)8 

106 

94) 

15 

4,3-21 

12 

80 

100 

US 

lit) 

103 18 

4)8 '2-4 

1 

72 

79 

117 

119 

315 

108 1.8 

74; 22 

68 

71 

98 

115 

120 

(>(i 

P) 

3740 

20 

53 

t>4 

70 

72 


22 

5{ 22 

10 

51 

f)3 

4)7 

4)9 

If)' 

U 

12 IS 

H4> 

51 

f.5 

67 

70 

43 

j 

23 

93 If) 

98 

53 

(.4 

f)‘l 

71 

IS 

19 

84) 19 

01 

51 

itU 

67 

70 

19-23 

S5 21 

95 

47 

f.3 

4)3 

4*4 

34.' : 

IS 

4)4) 13 

541 

I81 

f)3 

4)4 

70 

4)4 

36 21, 

84 11 

4M 

•’•■‘j 

f.l 

71 


17. 

10 U 

94 

•u. 

62 

61 

hi 

I 

.35, 

10 

Hf.' S 

m 

4f»| 

61 

59 

4’.3 

33 

:7 

5), n 


47 

61 

t*5 

eft 

.47, 

”, 

li 12 

^0 

.5.5 

♦ i4 

73 

73 

3't, 

5 

h 

hi 

f.Oj 

7<( 

9fJ 

91 

5,.' 

7 

,;s L 

14, 

62 

S,i 

93 

93 

1 

7S,I 

7 

95' {8 

33 

75! 

012 

107 

I?)5- 

.SS P , 

,)4 15 

75 

741 

91 

107 

!05l 

.87 p;. 

•14, 1 4, 

79 

1*8- 

'ft 

9'f 

100; 

89, i 

s 

.SS IS 

841 

61' 

Kjf 

92 

4)1 

6i) 1 

! 

s 

so, 18 

48 

-J 

'd 

.84 

70 

1 

Dll 

5 

12* M 

fW 

6s; 


8S 

SN 

VS 1 

8 

22 19 

54) 

47i 

sd 

■St) 

91 

,*l,l 

o». 

»)5 M 

2H 

(»0 

84); 

84) 

112 

4)2,2 

4 

16 2.1 

)6 


Idaho. . . . . 

Wash 

Orcff 

Caht 


42.6 44.0148.9 46 5 14 0 47 0 43.0 38 0 40 0 445 0 40 0 5?' 5.4 77 9 4 os* (.s 2s (hV? 20 

. 44 8 51 7 48 2 47. 5 47. 0 50 0 52. 0 38 5 27, 0 40 OlPl U <U) 5i * 81 9.8 93 72 27 97 3.} 55 

. 36 0 34,7 38 2 42 3 0 44 0 18.0 25.0 25 0,131.3,36 5 58 49, 75 9fJ 92 f)5 22 27*65 72 

. 33.3 34.0 |39 0j3L 6 35 0 33 0j32 5 35 0 32 0*30 0 31 0 70 72! ^5 94 9<> 89 2.) 71 21.80 

. 32,4 24 4{37 4|29,2 29 7.17 830 136 6'31 7,297'3r2 ^ 666,^ 172 PlTWoTl 


Based upon farm price Doc. 1. 
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Table 48 . — Oats WholesaU price per bushel, 1913-19^0. 
[Compiled from commercial papers ] 
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OATS — Ooiitinuecl . 

Table 49, — Oats i mclvding oatmeal) Jnteinatwnal trade, cain/dar years, 1911’-19190 


[See “(General note,’' Table lo J 
EXPORTS 


(’ountiy 

From — 

Algeria 

Av^erage 
1911 “1911 

1914 

1915 

1916 

i 

' 1917 

1918 

1919 

1,000 
bushels 
1,296 
52, 754 
278 
16, 583 
2, IQn 
412 
151 
433 
30,844 
33,811 i 
10, 012 
65, 279 
2,342 
' 1, 41J 

12, 592 
3,727 

1,000 
bushel 
4,551 
24, 368 

1,000 
bushels 
4,122 
40, 840 

1,000 

bushels 

7, 740 
55,421 : 

1,000 

bushels 

2, 153 
18, 719 

1,000 

bushels 

6, Jt)0 
37,317 

1,000 

bushels 

5, 126 
22,958 


Canada 

20, 174 
3,372 
324 
168 
350 

18, 496 
7,312 i 
324 

2 

237 

72,058 i 
4,413 
70 

4 

9 

59, 791 
3,400 
229 

2 

24,021 

496 

70 

10, 310 

Chile 



OfttiTnaik 

1 


Finl,i,nd 



Germany. 




Netherlands 

RAiiTnainn,. . . 

14,441 
7,030 
19, 235 
2,310 
1, 321 
36,656 
3,866 

34 

18 


(^) 

i27 

Rnssin.- . . . 

364 

(") 

717 
108,195 
4, t3(> 

27 
478 
1,271 
105, 8.1H 
' 4,118 




Sweden 

113,011 
i 6,501 

(“) 

107 
li 1,085 
S,{)33 ; 

36 

TTnit.eft TCinMloTn 

■United States 

Other countiiOb 

07, 570 

Total 

214, 427 

138, 169 

185,079 

251, 195 

201,019 j 208,003 





IMPORTS 


Into — 

Aiistna-Hungary 

3, 426 
8,845 
1, 361 


f' 



! 

‘ A, ins 

Cuba 

1,534 

l,l)i)4 

1,110 

i 1, 191 

! I,fd0 


Denmark 

4, 126 

3, 710 

217 

S 

; <117 

I ( ') 

1. 


1 187 

1,037 
35, 173 

US 

18 




France 

30,716 

11,320 

50,610 

72, 321 

. 12,819 1 

1 

j 33, 353 

3i,tM2 

Italv 

9^,010 

i, 549 

27,617 

38,308 

19,802 

19, 258 

12,016 

Neth 01 lands 

11,901 

20, 000 

4,332 

1,902 

2,712 

1 

2,870 

Noi w ay 

698 

517 

594 

IS 

25 

!l 


Philippine Islands 

Russia. 

486 

1,643 ; 
6, 055 

74 
1,899 
4, 922 

111 

599 

lt>5 

1 ^ 

200 

53 

; - 

Sweden .. 

2,0S6 : 

12 

”x 

36(5 

f,'57i 

Switzoilund 

12, 484 

10, 235 

6,913 1 

7,320 

; 'J, 372 

2, i VI 

6.331 

United JCiiigdom 

^ 01, 755 

52, 905 

59,l!;5 1 

48, 9S(» 

58, Oi 1 

.55, 595 

32,011 

United Statt'" 

5, 557 

9,429 

361 ' 

585 1 

1,983 

1, Ml 

tlfHl 

Other countiie'- t 

2, 117 

5, 102 

7,603 j 

2,882 1 

2,213 

4,219 1 


Total 1 

1 

236,017 

151,422 * 

167,723* 

376,68! j 

. _ i 

132, ;(H, 1 

! 18,093 ! 




i 000*^001 ui(‘ludesUtij"!tic*yoflia<i(5for Vnstiia-Ilung.nv, IJeluinin^.nni (Jesinanv dnriii!' liu' v ni pernHi, 
19U~U)l.S Th ‘leforcMlie lotaltr i«lo A itistn'S oinunort ..iinl e vpoi(', loraileotuifricMne no! ^luetlv eoffl- 
paial*U‘ <inrinu, ( hat pei io<l 
» Less than rtOf! hnsheis 
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Table 44 —Oats: Farm pricCy cents per bushel on first of each month, 1911-1920. 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

3915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

i 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan 1 

78. 

2 

70.8 

73 9 

51 

4 

39 1 

45 

0 

39 

1 

32 2 

45 

1 

33 

2 1 

50 

8 

!Feb 1 

82 

7 

64 3 

78 7 

55 

2 

44.6 ' 

50 

1 

i 39 

3 

; 32 4 

47 

5 

33. 

1 ' 

52 

8 

Mar 1 

84 

5 

62.6 

86 2 

56 

9 

42 7 

52 

1 

38 

9 

1 33 1 

! 49. 

8 

32 

8 

54 

0 

Apr 1 

90 

7 

65 S 

88.9 

61 

5 

42.0 

53. 

4 

39 

5 

33 1 

52 

0 

32 

3 

55 

9 

May 1 

98 

3 

70.9 

86.0 i 

71 

0 

42 6 

53 

4 

39 

5 

34.2 

56 

0 

33 

2 

58 

5 

June 1 

102 

9 

71.2 1 

78 1 

69 

9 

42 1 

51. 

3 

40 

0 

36 0 

55 

3 

34 

7 

58 

2 

July 1 

104 

5 i 

70.9 1 

76.3 ! 

68 

9 

40 4 

46 

7 

38 

8 

37 7 

52. 

5 

37 

5 

57 

4 

Aug 1 

81 

9 , 

75 3 

73 0 

73 

7 

40.1 

45 

4 

36 

7 

37 6 

44 

3 

40. 

2 

54 

8 

Sept 1 

70. 

2 

71.7 1 

70.3 

61 

7 

43.1 

38 

5 

42 

3 

39 3 

35 

0 

40 

4 

51 

2 

Oct 1 

60 

7 

68.4 

71 0 

62 

3 

44.5 

34. 

5 

43 

3 

39.6 

33 

6 

42 

5 

50 

0 

Nov.l 

54 

5 

68 7 

68 2 

61 

7 

49 0 

34 

9 

42 

9 

37.9 

33 

6 

43 

8 

49 

5 

Dec 1 

47 

2 

71 5 

70 9 

36 

6 

52 4 I 

36 

1 

43. 

8 

39 2 

31 

9 

45 

0 

50 

5 

Average 

74.1 

69 5 

74.6 

62. 7 

44 0 

42 5 

40 9 

36.8 

41.4 

38 7 

52.5 


Table 45, — Oats' Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1900-1920. 


Year. 

June 

July. 

August. 

When har- 
vested 

Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

ll'lien har- 
vested 

Year. 

June. 


August. 

When har- 
vested 

1900.... 

91 7 

85.5 

85.0 

82 9 

1907.... 

81.6 

81 0 

75 6 

65.5 

1914 ... 

89.5 

81 7 

79 4 

75.8 

1901.... 

85 3 

83.7 

73.6 

72 1 

1908.... 

92.9 

85 7 

76 8 

69 7 

1915.... 

92 2 

93 9 

91 6 

91.1 

1902.... 

90 6 

92 1 

89.4 

87,2 

1909.... 

88.7 

88.3 

85.5 

83 8 

1916.... 

86 9 

86 3 

81 5 

78.0 

1903.... 

85.5 

84 3 

79 5 

75 7 

1910.... 

91 0 

82 2 

81.5 

83 3 

1917.... 

88 8 

89 4 

87 2 

90.4 

1904.... 

89.2 

89.8 

86 6 

85 0 

1911,... 

85 7 

68 8 

65.7 

64 5 

1918.... 

93.2 

85 5 

82 8 

84.4 

1905.... 

92 9 

92.1 

90.8 

90.3 

1912.... 

91.1 

89 2 

90 3 

92 3 

1919.... 

93 2 

87.0 

76 5 

73.1 

1906.... 

85.9 

84.0 

82 8 

81.9 

1913.... 

87.0 

76.3 

73.8 

74.0 

1920.... 

87 8 

84.7 

87 2 

88.3 


Table 46. — Oats: Monthly marketings by farmers, 1914-1920. 


Month. 

Estimated amount sold montldy by farmesst 
of United States (millions of bushels) 


Per cent of year's sales. 


1919-20 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

lOU-lS 

July 

17 

1 34 

24 

31 

23 

35 

14.4 

! 8.0 

4.7 

8 3 

5.1 

! 30.4 

August 

60 

82 

82 

87 

53 

64 

18 4 

19 C 

16 4 

23. 3 

11.8 

1 18.7 

September 

33 

50 

67 

51 

59 

55 

10 1 

11.9 

13. 5 

13.5 

13.0 

16.3 

October 

30 

42 

I 

56 

40 

57 

40 

9 2 

9.9 

11.1 

10,7 

12.7 

11.7 

November 

19 

30 


30 

48 

27 

^ 5.8 

7.2 

7 7 

8 0 

10.0 

7.fl 

December 

27 

28 

39 

21 

47 

23 

8 3 

6 7 

7.8 

5 7 

10.5 

6.S 

January... 

26 

28 

42 

28 

33 

26 

8.2 

6 7 

8 3 

7.5 

7.4 

5.6 

February 

21 

19 

40 

20 

36 

19 

’ 6.6 

4 5 

8.0 

5 3 

8.0 

7 6 

March 

16 

23 

35 

20 

23 

15 

4.9 ! 

5,5 

7 1 

5.2 

5.0 

4.4 

Apnl 

14 

27 

33 

14 

21 

13 

4.3 1 

6.3 

6 5 

3.8 

4.6 

3.7 

May 

17 

29 

20 

17 

28 

10 

5.2 ' 

7.0 

4.0 

4. 4 1 

6.3 

3.1 

June 

16 

28 ^ 

24 

16 

22 

13 

4.6 

6.7 

4.9 

4,3 

5.0 

3.7 

Season - 

325 i 

420 

500 

375 

450 

340 

100.0 

mo 

100 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 1 

100 c 
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OATS — Continued . 


Table 47. — Oats: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1919, 


Year. 

Deficient mois- 
ture. 

Excessive mois- 
ture. 

Floods. 

Frost and freeze. 

Hail 

Hot winds 

Storms 

Total climatic. 

Plant disease. 

Insect pests 

Animal pests. 

Defective seed 

Total 

i 


P cL 

P.ct. 

P ct 

P ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P ct. 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct. 

1 

P ct 

P ct 

1919 

11.5 

5.7 

0.4 

; 0.4 

0.7 

2.8 

0.4 

22 3 

4 9 

2 2 1 

(1) 

0.1 

29.9 

1918 i 

12.9 

.6 

.2 

1.3 

.9 

1.8 

.3 

18 1 

1 1 

.9 i 

(^) 

.2 

20 7 

1917 1 

11.8 

1.2 

.2 

2.7 

.8 

1.0 

.3 

18.2 

.8 

.4 

G) 

9) 

19.8 

1916 

10.1 

4.0 

.4 

i .6 

.8 

2 8 

.5 

i 19.7 

5.1 

1.3 

(1) 

.1 

27.2 

1915 

1.4 

8.5 

.9 

.4 

1.0 

.1 

.8 

13 2 

2.1 

.3 

(}) 

.2 

16.3 

1911 

ls7 

2.2 

.2 

.3 

.8 

2 6 

.4 

22.7 

2.0 

1.7 1 

.1 

.1 

27.6 

1913 

22 7 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.6 

1.8 

.2 

27 2 

.5 

1.1 

.1 

.1 

30.3 

1912 

7.2 

3.1 

.3 

.6 

1.0 

1 1 

.5 

14.1 

1.6 

.7 

.1 

.2 

17.7 

1911 

27.6 

1 0 

0) 

.5 i 

.3 

5.1 

.1 

35 4 

.7 

1.5 

.1 

.2 

39.5 

1910 

17.0 

.8 

.2 

.7 

.4 

1.7 

.3 

21 4 

.9 

.6 j 

.2 

.2 

24.0 

1909 

7.9 

5.2 

.6 

-8 

1.1 

.9 

,8 

17.7 

2.4 

.5 i 

.1 

.4 

22.2 

Average 

13.4 

2 7 

.3 

.8 

.8 

1.9 

.4 i 

20.8 

1.7 

.9 

.1 

.2 

j 

24.5 


^Less than .05 per cent. 
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BARLEY. 

Table 50 — Barley, Aiea and production in undermentioned eoun tries, 1909^-1920. 

ABEA 


Coimtiy 

Average ^ 
1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1 

! 

' 1919 

1920 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres. 

acres. 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres. 

aci es 

acres 

United States 

7 , f)l9 

7, 5()5 

7,148 

7, 757 

8,933 

9, 740 

7,19S 

8,083 

Canada 









New Biunswiclr 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

11 

8 

Quebec 

99 

85 i 

85 

73 i 

165 

189 

235 

194 

Ontario 

587 

461 

449 

326 I 

361 

6t»0 

5(.9 

484 

Manitoba 

561 

468 

567 

688 i 

708 

1,103 

894 

839 

Saskatchewan,. - 

234 

290 

300 

367 i 

670 

699 

493 

519 

Alberta 

185 

178 

304 

337 i 

472 

470 

414 

481 

Other 

14 

12 

11 

10 j 

14 

20 

30 

27 

Total Canada 

1,683 

1,496 

1,718 

1,803 

2,392 

3,154 

2, 646 

2, 552 

Mexico 


292 







Total.... 

9,302 

















SOUTH AMERICA. 









Argentina 

268 

418 

397 

431 

2e8 



615 

(^hile 

117 

153 

! 147 

121 

117 

98 

98 


Uruguay 


14 

5 

10 

13 

6 


6 

Total 

389 

685 

549 

562 

398 





EUROPE. 









Austria 

2 2.712 

8 1, 729 

8 1, 578 


268 


233 


Hmigary proper 2 

2, 700 

2,705 

2,83 0 





: n,201 

Croatia Slavonia 2 

158 





Bosnia Herzegovina 2 . 

214 








Belgium 

85 

84 





, 75 

87 

Bulgaria 2 

616 

587 

590 

560 

593 

604 

474 

W)02 

Czecho-Slovakia 







^ 857 

1, 695 

Denmark 

591 

i 

644 

633 

592 

548 

569 

585 

Finland 






293 

293 

France 2 

1, 860 

1,780 

1,575 

1,538 

1, 699 

1,371 

8 1, 194 

8 1,497 

Alsaee-Lorrame 

121 

117 

115 






G ernaany 2 

3, 976 

3,909 

4,002 


8 3, 738 

6 3, ()40 

c 3, OKI 

”” 6 3, *273 

Greece 

195 

186 

198 

7 297 

8 390 

"300 

Italy 

613 

610 

608 

596 

469 

478 

480 

494 

Jugo-Slavia 








1,182 

Luxemburg 

3 

4 

4 

5 

7 

7 



Nethei lands 

68 

67 

, 63 

60 

52 

60 

59 

56 

Norway 

89 


97 

98 

110 

156 

156 

154) 

Boumania® 

1,319 

1, 405 

1,371 

1, 454 


» 2, 120 

10 1,942 

113,308 

Russia proper 2 

23, 075 

25,26)0 

22,325 

22,031 


Poland 2 ... 

1,249 



12 4,413 

w’ 2,'078 

Northern Caucasia 2 , . 

3,735 

4,495 

4,400 





Serbia 2 

242 






Spain 

3, .509 

3,404 

3,786 

3,880 

4, 080 

4, 209 

4,254 


Sweden 

451 

4.% 

431 

421 

438 

452 

412 

402 

United Kingdom* 
England 

1,400 

1,420 

1,152 

1,245 

1,365 

1,395 

1,44)6 

1,538 

Wales 

88 

84 

80 

87 

95 

i0<) 

19 i 

99 

Scotland..... 

191 

194 

149 

170 

159 

153 

174 

205 

Ireland 

165 

172 

142 

1,50 

177 

XSf) 

; 187 

208 

Total United 









lOngdom 

1,844 

1,870 

1,523 

1, 652 

1,706 

1,839 

1 1,871 

2,050 

Total Europe . . 

49,370 















■rr cT— ^ 


» Fivo-ycar average, except in a few c ases where 
five-year statistics were unavailable, 
a <5ld boundaries. 

« Excludes Gaheia and Bukowina. 

4 New bomidanes. 

» Bohemia and Moravia 
6 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine, 
y Excludes Macedonia. 


8 Excludes Eastern Maf'edonia. 

® Includes Bessarabia but excludes Dobrueija 
10 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 
n Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, JBukowina, and 
Transylvania, 

12 Includes Congress Poland, Western Galicia 
Eastern Galieia, and Posen. 

13 tTnoffieial. 
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BARLEY — Continued 
Table 50 — Barley Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920'— Con. 


AREA— Continued 


Country 

Average i 
1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ASIA. 

1,000 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

British India 

7, 830 

7,098 

7,821 

7,924 

7,883 

8, 323 



Cyprus 














• • 




Tapaneso Empire: 









Japan 

3, 183 

3,294 1 

3,213 

3,075 

2, 888 

2, 862 

2.931 

2,691 

Foimosa 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 




Korea 

843 

1,107 

1,182 

1,233 

1,322 











Total Japanese 









Empire 

4,031 

4,406 

4,400 

4,313 

^,215 








Russia 









Central Asia (4 









govornments)2.. 

368 

485 

350 






Siberia (4 govern- 









ments )2 

459 

630 

651 






Transcaucasia (1 









government )2. . 

2 

2 

2 







Total Russia, 









Asiatic 

829 

1,117 

1,003 






Total Asia 

12, 696 

12,621 

13,224 







AFRICA. 









Algeria 

3,353 

3,131 

2,703 

3,009 

2,839 

2, 794 

2,639 

2,444 

Egypt 

394 


463 

439 

445 

336 

357 

340 

Tunis 

1,145 

795 

1,038 

1,233 

1,038 

1,197 

977 

939 

Union of South Africa. 




64 

57 

58 

55 

99 

Total Africa 

4,892 



4,745 

4,379 

4,385 

4,028 

3, 822 

AUSTRALASIA 









Australia 









Queensland 

7 

9 

7 

1 

13 

8 



New Soutn Wales. 

12 

21 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 


Victoria 

GO 

83 

62 

61 

93 

85 

3 100 


South Australia.. 

46 

91 

66 

85 

104 

96 

3 136 


Western Aus- 









tralia 

6 

11 

7 

10 

11 

5 

3 8 


Tasmania 

6 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5 



Total 

137 

223 

153 

168 

231 

205 










New Zealand 

39 

32 

18 

30 

30 

19 

19 


Total Austral- 









- - - 

176 

255 

171 

198 

261 

221 




Grand total . . . 

76.825 









PRODTJCTION 


NORTH AMERICA 

United States 

Canada 

New Brunswick,. 

Quebec 

Ontaiio 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan — 

Alberta 

Other 

Total 

Mexico 

1,000 
bushels 
181, 881 

1,000 

bushels 

194,953 

1,000 
bushels 
228, 851 

1,000 
bushels. 
182, 309 

1,000 
bushels 
211, 759 

1,000 
ItvifShcls ! 
256, 225 1 

1,000 
bushels. 
161, 345 

1,000 
bushels 
202, 024 

79 
2, 382 
17,017 
15,951 
7,350 
5,361 
386 

61 

2,261 
13, 987 
9, 828 
4, 901 
4,806 
351 

48 
2, 255 
15,369 
16,058 
9, 523 
9,822 
342 

45 

1,456 

7,498 

13,729 

9,916 

9,774 

352 

40 
3,064 
11, 19f 
15,930 
14, 068 
10,386 
379 

163 
4, 551 
24, 248 
27,963 
11, 888 
7,756 
718 

285 
5, 344 
13, 134 
17,119 
8,971 
10, 562 
944 

194 
4,910 
16, 060 
17, 520 
10, 502 
32,739 
786 

48, 532 

36, 201 

54,017 

42, 770 

55, 058 

77, 287 

56, 389 

63,311 

6,666 

237, 079 

10,839 

10, 000 



17, 711 



Total 





241,993 

292, 868 



351, 223 









1 Five-year average except where five-year statistics were unavailable. 3 Unofficial. 

2 All! ihniTn/lar'iflS 
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Table 50 — Barley: Area and production in undermentioned countries^ 11)09-1920 — Con. 

PROD aCTIO N— Continued 


Country 

Average 1 
1909-1913 

1914 

I 

1915 

1<H6 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

yOLTTII AMEKICA 

1,000 

bushels 

3, 626 
3, 92 1 

1,000 
bushels 
8,037 
5, 567 

' 1,000 
bushels 
5,114 

1,000 

bushels 

5,430 

1,000 

bushels 

2,165 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

2 10, 279 

2 4,080 
73 

Chile i 

3, 827 

4,358 

4,840 

110 

3 , 304 
108 

3,977 


61 

165 

40 

115 




Total 

7,611 

13, 769 

9, 011 

9,903 

7,115 







ETJBOPE 










3 71, 9S8 
69, 812 
2,540 
3, 455 

58, 458 
65, 265 

4 29, 783 
56, 186 
1,938 

3.000 

4.000 
11, 848 



3,291 

4,233 

3,822 


Hungary pi oper * 

Croatia Sla\ onia . 


0 20,045 

1,940 





Bosma'Herzego\uiia ^ 

■RpIpniiTn " - 

3,000 

4,232 






4, 247 




3, 617 

3,693 

0 14,066 
38,617 
23, 548 
4, 983 

Bulgaria ^ 

12, 425 

9, 278 

io, 637 

11,980 

7,094 

5 10, 538 

0 20,648 
24, 600 

Czech o-Sl ovakia 

Denmaik 

22, 589 

20, 780 
4, 316 

25, 890 
5, 021 

24,477 

17, 881 

21, 465 

2 5, 635 

Finland ■ 

5, 737 

4, 885 

5, 295 

France * 

46, 489 

42,719 

31, 787 
3, 127 

38, 268 

37, 265 

27, 475 

7 23, 626 
3, 249 
27 83,000 
5, 020 
8, 327 

735,399 

Alsace- Loi raine 

4, 615 

4, 059 
144, 125 

1, 762 

Germany ^ 

153, 529 
3, 692 
10, 104 

114,077 
2,891 
11, 051 


^ 8^ 

^ 103, 720 
2,500 

7 87, 741 

Greece -T 

3,094 
G, 917 

8 3, 957 

® 5, 796 
7,422 

7, 183 
5,870 
20, 654 

Italy 

10,109 

9, 686 

Jugo-Slaxua 

Biixonibuig. 

82 

108 

83 

125 

isi 

136 


N otherlands 

3, 270 

3, 019 

3,380 
2, 682 

2,498 

3,415 

2,573 

2,176 

2, 688 

2,846 

5,427 

Norway 

2 ! 867 

2,591 

4,021 

5, 622 


Roumania ^ 

24, 821 

25, 505 
310, 249 

28,688 
316, 904 

30, 038 
350, 223 

10 4,993 

1131,611 

12 48,184 

Russia proper ® 

372, 856 


Polandr * 

® 27 ' 150 




1 

13 27, 843 

2 40, 326 

Northern Caucasia . 

67, 191 

73, 323 
3, 000 





Serbia ® 

5, 072 

2,250 
82, 763 
14,254 






Spam 

74, 689 

72, 272 
12, 195 

86,863 
14, 621 

' 76, 747 

90, 490 
12, 947 

81, 808 

90, 462 

Sweden 

14, 592 

12, 263 

12, 892 1 

11, 121 


Umted Kingdom* | 
Englaiia 

47,352 

48, 205 
2,743 
7,616 
8,073 

34, 898 

40, 022 
2,731 
5,340 

42, 897 

45,328 
3, 312 
5,416 
' 8, 024 

40,592 

47,864 

Wales i 

2,812 1 

2,467 
? 5, 183 

! 5, 828 

2, 781 
5,816 

3, 200 
112 

2,824 
7, 784 

Scotland 

7,103 i 

Ireland 

7,493 

6, 474 

7, 796 

8,125 

7,527 


Total 

64, 700 

66,637 

48, 376 

54, 567 

59, 290 

02, 080 

58, 029 

65,999 


Total Em ope 

1,063,957 












J Z 



ASIA. 









British India... 

40,973 

125, 113 

142, 847 
2,000 

147,653 

155,447 

155,307 



Cyprus 

2, 151 

2,000 

1,954 

2 2, 393 

23,506 






Japanese Empire: 
Japan 

89, 528 
53 

1 

85,775 ‘ 

94,959 

61 

89, 366 
50 

HH, 896 

82, 650 

91, 500 

95, 808 

F’ormosa. 

60 

50 

Korea ' 

19, 436 

23, 708 

26,527 

24,577 

25,988 

27,753 

26, 480 




Total Japan.... 

109, 017 

109,513 

121,547 

113,993 

114,934 










Russia I 

Central Asia (4 1 
governments)®.' 
Siberia (4 govern- 
ments)® 

5, 119 

7,929 

3,278 


i 




6,027 

25 

11, 498 

5,753 






Transcaucasia (1 
government)®.. 

24 

38 











Total Russia ; 
(Asiatic) ; 

11, 171 

19, 451 

9,069 



i 

1 









Total Asia ' 

163, 312 

256, 107 

1 275,463' 













I Five-year average, except in a few cases where 
five-year statistics were unavailable 

* Unofficial. 

* Old boundaries. 

Excludes Gabcia and Bukowma 

* New boundaries. 

8 BA'hftTnTft. MofOtrin 


® Excludes Macedonia. 

® Excludes Eastern Macedonia. 

1® Includes Bessarabia, but excludes Dobrudja. 

Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 
11 Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. 

1* Includes Congress Poland Wes.tftm 
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Table 50. — Barley: Area and pioduction in undermentioned countries^ 1909-19^20 — Con. 

PRODUCTION— Continued 


Countiy 

Average.i 

1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

AFRICA 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Union of South Africa 

Total Africa — 

1,000 
bushels 
41, 961 

7, 900 
2, 015 

1,000 
bushels 
35, 785 
11, 294 : 
3, 215 

1,000 
bushels. 
39, 866 
14, 013 
11, 482 

1,000 
bushels 
35,969 
13, 417 
4, 911 

1,000 
bushels 
28, 529 
13, 863 
8,267 
1, 000 

1,000 
bushels 
60, 742 
10, 003 
10, 42b 
2,054 

1,000 
bushels 
33, 667 
10, 2S3 1 
5, 512 
1, 623 

1,000 

bushels 

14, 035 
7, 475 
3, 169 
1, 160 

51, 876 




51, 659 

83, 285 

51, 085 

25,839 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Austraha 

Queensland 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia.. 
Western Aus- 
tralia 

Tasmania 

Total 

Now Zealand 

Total Austral- 
asia 

119 

204 

1,400 

842 

70 

184 

120 
313 
1, 870 
1,375 

173 

i93 

106 

47 

601 

447 

24 

105 

i 8 

115 
1, 735 
1,698 

131 

116 

250 

73 

1, 800 
1,734 

134 

89 

143 
98 
1, 971 
1, 651 

36 

98 

98 

2 2, 029 
2,498 

= 81 


2,819 

4,044 

1, 330 

3,803 

4,080 

3, 997 



1, 402 

1, 234 

597 

820 

738 

569 

711 


4,221 

5, 278 

1,927 

4,623 

4,818 




Grand total 




1,528,05b 
















1 JFive-year average, except m a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailable 2 Unofficial. 


Table 51. — Barley: World production^ so far as reported, 1895-1916. 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year. 

Production 

Year. 

Production 

1895 

1896 

1897. . . . 

1898 .. .. 

1899 

1900 

Bushels 

915. 504.000 

932. 100.000 

864. 605. 000 
1,030,581,000 

965.720.000 

959. 622. 000 

1901.. .. 

1902.. .. 

1903. . . . 
1904 ... 

1905.. . 

1906. . . 

Bushels. 

1.072.195.000 

1.229. 132.000 

1 235,786,000 

1.175.784.000 

1.180.053.000 

1.296.579.000 

1907.. .. 

1908.. .. 

1909.. .. 

1910.. . . 

1911.. .. 

1912.. .. 

Bushels. 

1.271.237.000 

1.274.897.000 

1.458.263.000 

1.388.734.000 

1.373.286.000 

1.466.977.000 

1913.. .. 

1914.. .. 

1915.. .. 

1916.. .. 

Bushels 

1.650.265.000 

1.463.289.000 

1.522.732.000 

1.529.031.000 


Table 52, — Barley. Average yield per acre %n undermentioned countries, 1890-1920 


Year 

United 
States 1 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean) 1 

Ger- 
many 1 

Austria 1 

Himgary 
proper 1 

France.2 

United 

Kmg- 

dom,2 

Average 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

1890«-1899 

23 4 

13 3 

29 4 

21 1 


22 6 

39 8 

1900-1909 

25 5 

14 3 

35 3 

26 3 

23 4 

23 6 

35 0 

1910-1914 

24 6 

15 7 

38 0 

29 1 

25 0 

24 6 

34.4 

1906 

28 3 

13 0 

35 2 

26 1 

26 8 

20 8 

*36 1 

1907 

23 8 

14 2 

38 2 

27.3 

23 1 

24 4 

36.8 

1908 

35 1 

14.2 

34 9 

25 2 

21.3 

1 22.6 

34 9 

1909 

22 5 

17.9 

39 5 

28 4 

25.1 

25.4 

38 9 

1910 

22 5 

16 3 

34 4 

24 9 

19 7 

23 5 

34 3 

1911 

21 0 

14 4 

37 0 

27 5 

26 9 

25 0 

34 0 

1912..... 

29 7 

16 2 

40 7 

29 7 

26 9 

26 1 

i 33 1 

1913 

23 8 

18 5 

41 3 

29 7 

27 6 

24 5 

1 35 1 

1914 

25 8 

12 9 

36 8 

33 8 

24 1 

24 0 

35 6 

1915 

32 0 

14 7 

28,4 

18 8 

19 7 

19 7 

31 8 

1916 *. 

23 6 

16 0 

34 2 

19 7 


23 8 

33 0 

1917 

23 7 


23 8 



1 26 8 

33 9 

1918 .... 

26 3 


28 1 



20 3 

33.8 

1919 

22 3 






30 9 

19^1 

7 
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BARLEY — Contmued . 

Table 53 — Barley: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc , in the United States, 

1849-1920. 

Note.— F igures in Uahcs aic census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Bejiartment of Agri- 
culture Estimates ol acres aie obtained by applying estimated percentages of mciease oi decrease to the 
published acreage of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying peieentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data arc available 


Yeai 

.\creage. 

Av- 

erage 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pi educ- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
puce 
per 
bushel 
Dec 1, 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1. 

Chicago cash price per 
bushel, low malting 
to fancy ^ 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1 

Imports, 
fiscal year 
begin- 
ning 
July 1. 

December. 

FoUowmg 

May. 

Low 

High 

Low. 

High 



Bush. 

Bushels 

Cents 

Dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

1849... 



5, 167, 000 









1859... 



15,826,000 









im... 

493, 000 

22 9 

11, 284, 000 

70 2 

7,916,000 

59 

70 

85 

100 


3,247,250 

1887... 

1, 131, 000 

22.7 

25, 727, 000 

70.1 

18,028,000 

150 

180 

227 

250 

9,810 

3,783,966 

1868. 

937,000 

24.4 

22, 896, 000 

109.0 

24,948,000 

140 

170 

149 

175 

9,077 

5,069,880 

1869... 

1,026,000 

27.9 

28, 652, 000 

70.8 

20,298,000 

74 

85 

50 

62 

255, 490 

6,727,597 

1869... 



29, 761, 000 









1870. . . 

1, 109, 000 

23.7 

26, 295, 000 

79.1 

20, 792, 000 

68 

80 

72 

95 

340, 093 

4, 866, 700 

1871 . . . 

1, 114, 000 

24.0 

26, 718, 000 

75 8 

20,264,000 

551 

64 

55 

71 

86, 891 

5,565,591 

1872. . . 

1,397,000 

19.2 

26, 846, 000 

68.6 

18,416,000 

60 

70 

71 

85 

482, 410 

4,244,751 

1873... 

1,387,000 

23.1 

32, 044, 000 

86.7 

27, 794, 000 

132 

158 

130 

155 

320,399 

4,891, 189 

1874. . . 

1, 581, 000 

20 6 

32, 552, 000 

86.0 

27, 998, 000 

120 

129i 

115 

137 

91, 118 

6,255,063 

1875... 

1,790,000 

20.6 

36,909, 000 

74.1 

27,368,000 

81 

88 

62) 

72i 

317,781 

10,285,957 

1876. . . 

1,767,000 

21.9 

38, 710, 000 

63.0 

24,403,000 

63^ 

68^ 

80 

85 

1, 186, 129 

6,702,965 

1877. . . 

1,669,000 

21.4 

35,638,000 

62.5 

22,287,000 

564 

64 

46) 

52) 

3.921,501 

6,764,228 

1878. . . 

1, 790, 000 

23 6 

42, 2^16, 000 

57.9 

21,454,000 

91 

100 

64 

73 

715, 536 

5,720, 979 

1879. . . 

1,681,000 

24.0 

40, 2S3, 000 

58.9 

23,714,000 

86 

92 

75 

80 

1, 128,923 

7,135,258 

1879 . . . 

1,998,000 

£2.0 

48,997,000 









1880... 

1, 843,000 

24 5 

45, 165, 000 

66 6 

30,091,000 

100 

120 

96 

105 

885,246 

9,628,616 

1881... 

1,968,000 

20.9 

41, 161, 000 

82.3 

33, 863,000 

101 

107 

100 

100 

205, 930 

2, 182, 722 

1882. . . 

2,272,000 

21.5 

48,954,000 

62.9 

30,768,000 

79 

82 

SO 

80 

433, 005 

10,050,687 

1883... 

2,379,000 

21.1 

60, 136, 000 

58 7 

29,420,000 

62 

67 

65 

74 

724, 955 

8,596, 122 

1884.,. 

2,609,000 

23.5 

61,203,000 

48 7 

29,779,000 

53 

58 

65 

65 

629, 130 

9,986,507 

1886... 

2,729,000 

21.4 

58,360,000 

56 3 

32, 868, 000 

62 

65 

58 

60 

252, 183 

10,197,115 

1886... 

2,653,000 

22.4 

59, 428, 000 

53.6 

31,841,000 

51 

54 

57 

57 

1,305,:500 

10,355,594 

1887... 

2,902,000 

19 6 

56, 812, 000 

51.9 

29,464,000 

80 

80 

69 

77 

550, 884 

10, 831, 461 

1888... 

i 2,996,000 

21.3 

03, 884, 000 

59.0 

1 37,672,000 





1 1,440,321 

11, 368, 414 

1889. .. 

3,221,000 

24 3 

78,333,000 

41.6 

32,614,000 

58 

58 



j 1,408,311 

11,332,545 

1889... 

3,m,ooo 

£4.3 

78, S3S, 000 






1890. . . 

' 3, 135, 000 

21.4 

67, 168, 000 

62.7 

42, 141, 000 





' 973, 062 

5, 078, 733 

1891... 

3,353,000 

25.9 

86, 8:39, 000 

52,4 

45, 470, 000 





2, 800, 075 

3,110, 328 

1892. . . 

3,400,000 

23.6 

80,097,000 

5 

38,026,000 

65 

67 

65 

65 

3,035,267 

1,970,129 

1893... 

3,220,000 

21,7 

69,869,000 

41.1 

28,729,000 

52 

54 

55 

00 

5, 219, 405 

701, 061 

1894... 

3,171,0(K) 

19.4 

1 61,400,000 

44.2 

27,134,000 

53i 

55) 

51 

52 

1, 563, 754 

2,116,816 

1895... 

; 3,300,000 

26 4 

87,073,000 

33.7 

29,312,000 

33 

40 

25 

36 

7,6S0,:i:ll 

m7,m 

1896... 

2,951,000 

23 6 

69,605,000 

32.3 

22,491,000 

22 

37 

24) 

:i5 

20,0<30,:^01 

; 1,271,787 

1897. . . 

2,719,000 

2-t.5 

66,685,000 

37.7 

25, 142, 000 

25S 

42 

36 

53 

11,237,077 

; 124, 804 

1898... 

2,58:J,tK>0 

21,6 

55, 792, (K)0 

41.3 

2:i{K}4,000 

40 

50) 

36 

42 

2, 267, 403 

110^5 

1899... 

2,878,000 

25. 5 

73, 382, 000 

40.3 

29,594,000 

35 

45 

36 

44 

23,661,662 

189, ^i7 

1899... 

I 4, 470,000 

£6. 8 

119, 685, 000 









1900. . . 

' 2,894,000 

20.4 

58,926,000 

40 9 

24,075,000 

37 

61 

37 

57 

6, 293, 207 

171,004 

1901. .. 

4,29f),iMX) 

25 6 

109, m, 000 

45.2 

49,7a5,000 

56 

63 

64 

72 

8,714,268 

57,406 

1902... 

4,661,0(K} 

29 0 

134,954,000 

45. 9 

61,899,000 

36 

70 

48 

56 

8, 429, 141 

56,462 

190:i.. . 

4,993,000 

26 4 

131,861,000 

45. 6 

60, lC(i, 000 

42 

6^ 

38 

59 

10, S81, 627 

90, 708 

19(M... 

5, 146, 000 

27. 2 

1:39,749,000 

42.0 

58,652,000 

38 

52 

40 

50 

10,661, 655 

81,020 

1905. . . 

5, 090, 000 

20. 8 

1:36,551,000 

40.5 

54,993,000 

37 

53 

42 

55) 

17, 729, :16() 

18,049 

im... 

0,324,000 

28. 3! 

178,910,000 

41.5 

74,2:16,000 

44 

56 

m 

85 

8, 238, 842 

.38,319 

1907.. . 

0, 448, 000 

2;}. 8l 

15:3,597,000 

60.6 

102,290,000 

78 

102 

60 

75 

4,349,078 

199, 741 

1908. . . 

6, 046, 000 

25. 1 

166,756,000 

55 4 

92, 442, 000 

57 

64) 

66 

75 

6, 580, :m 

2,644 

1909. . - 

7, Oil, 000 

213 

170, 2H4, 000 









mo... 

7,699,000 

M5 

m, 844,0^ 

510 

93,539,6(')0 

55 

72 

50 

68 

4, 311, 566 



1910^1.. 

7, 743, IXK) 

22.5 

173,R32,000 

57 8 

100,426,000 

72 

90 

75 

115 

9,399,346 


1911... 

7, 027, 000 

21.0 

100, 240, 000 

86.9 

139,182,000 

102 

130 

08 

132 

1,585,242 


1912. . . 

7,530.000 

29,7 

223,821,000 

50.5 

112,957,000 

43 

77 

45 

68 

17,536, 703 


1913... 

7,499,000 

23.8 

178, 189, 000 

53 7 

95 731,000 

50 

79 

51 

66 

6,644,747 


1914, 

7,565,000 

25.8 

194,953,000 

54.3 

105,903,000 

60 

75 

74) 

82 

26, 754, 522 


1915... 

7,148,000 

32 0 

228,a51,000 

51 6 

118,172,000 

62 

77 

70 

83 

27,473, 100 


1916... 

7,757,000 

2;i 5 

182,309,000 

88.1 

160,646,000 

95 

125 

128 

165 

16,381, 077 


1917... 

8,933,000 

23.7 

211,759,000 

113.7 

240 758,000 

125 

163 

105 

176 

26,285,:i78 


1918. . . 

9,740,000 

26.3 

256,225,000 

91.7 

234,942,000 

88 

105 

110 

130 

20,457, 781 


1919... 

7,198,000 

22.4 

161,:345,000 

121.0 

195,299,000 

125 

168 

140 

190 

26,671,284 


1920... 

8,083,000 

25.0 

202,024,000 

70.7 

142,931,000 

50 

98 
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BARLEY — Continued . 


Table 54 — Barley: Bevised acreage^ production, and farm value, 1879 and 1889-1909. 

[See headnote of Table 5 ] 


Year. 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Production, 

Average 
farm 
price per 
bushel 
Dec. 1. 

Farm value 
Dec 1. 


Acies 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Cents 

Dollms 

1879 

t, 998, 000 

24 4 

48, 721, 000 

59 4 

28,928,000 

1889 

3,m,ooo 

24 3 

78, 213,000 

41 6 

32,574,000 

1890 

3,406,000 

21 4 

73,017, 000 

62 6 

45,719,000 

1891 

3,705,000 

26 1 

96,589,000 

51 8 

50,051,000 

1892 

3,892^000 

23 6 

92,037,000 

46 5 

42,790,000 

1893 

3,855,000 

21 7 

83, 700, 000 

40 5 

33,922,000 

1894 

4,005,000 

19 5 

78,051,000 

43 5 

33,924,000 

1895 

4263,000 

26 9 

114, 732, 000 

32 0 

36,678,000 

1896 

4,172,000 

23 8 

99,394, 000 

30 0 

29,814,000 

1897 

4,160,000 

24 9 

103,279, 000 

35 2 

36,346,000 

1898 

4,237,000 

23 5 

99,490,000 

38 9 

38,701,000 

1899 


26.1 

116,552 000 

i 39 0 

45,479,000 

1900 

4,545,000 

21 1 

96,041,000 

1 40 5 

38,896,000 

1901 

4,742,000 

25 7 

121, 784, 000 

45 2 

55,068,000 

1902 

5,126,000 

29 1 

149,389, 000 

45 5 

67,944,000 

1903 

5,568,000 

26 4 

146,864,000 

45 4 

66,700,000 

1904 

[ 5,912,000 

27 4 

162,105,000 

41 6 

67,427,000 

1905 

6,250,000 

27 2 

170, 174, 000 

39 4 

67,006,000 

1906 

6,730,000 

28 6 

192, 270, 000 

41 6 

80,069,000 

1907 

6,941,000 

24 5 

170,008,000 

66 3 

112,676,000 

1908 

7,294,000 

25 3 

184, 857, 000 

55 2 

102,037,000 

1909 

1,699,000 

24 4 

187,973,000 

54 8 

102,947,000 


Table 55 — Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1920. 

[000 onutted ] 


State. 

Acreage. 

Produc- j 
tion. 

Farm 
value 
Doc. 1. 

State. 

.Acreage 

Produc- 

tion. 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 


4 

104 

144 

Kansas 

838 

21,285 

9,678 

129 

New Hampshire. . . . 

I 

27 

39 

Kentucky 

4 

112 

Vermont 

12 

336 

403 

Tennessee 

9 

225 

248 


120 

3,480 

4S0 

3,445 

Texas 

11 

253 

190 

Pennsylvama 

20 

432 

Oklalioma 

130 

3, 120 

2,246 


6 

165 

182 

Montana 

77 

1,510 

1,001 

1,109 

Virgima 

15 

405 

405 

\/'yommg 

28 

1,008 

Ohio 

102 

2,825 

2,025 

2,316 

1,762 

Colorado 

190 

4,674 

630 

3,606 

472 

Indiana i 

75 

New Mexico 

21 


200 

6,080 

4,986 

5,429 

13,367 

15,600 

Arizona 

20 

680 

962 

nprinis - j 

240 

6,240 

15,913 

25,000 

Utah 

17 

685 

686 


502 

Nevada 

8 

304 

502 


1,000 

Idaho 

112 

; 4,256 

3,192 

Iowa 

281 

7,810 

4,920 

Washmgton 

Oregon 

110 

80 

3, 883 
2,576 

3,883 

2,576 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

8 

1,260 

224 

22,680 

220 

12,701 

Cahtomia 

1,250 

28, 750 

28,750 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

1,073 

266 

26,825 

7,424 

13,949 

3,712 

United States . 

8,083 

202,024 

142,931 
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Table 56 , — Barley: Yield per acre, price per bushel Bee, 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 

Yield per acre (bushels) 

Farm price ])oi bashel 
(cents) 

Value 
per acre 
(dollars) i 

10-year aver- 
age, 1911-1920. 

1 

H! 1 
S 1 

1 

1 

53 

1 

eo 

05 

t—i 1 

O 

lO 

1—1 

05 

<io 

05 

fH 

1 

oo 

05 

05 

05 j 

I 

lO-year aver- 
age, 1911-1920. 

CO 

05 

■r-l 

05 

00 

05 

05 

S 

o 

<M 

05 

5-yeai average, 
1915-1919 

o 

s 

Me 

2b :> 

28 0 

26 2 

2S 0 

30 0 

26 5 

26 O! 

21 0 

25 0 

28 0 

26 0 

109 

104 

130 

149 

170 

13S 

31 8] 

35 88 

N.H 

27 9 

24 0 

28 0 

28 0 

32 0 

30 0 

28 0 

25 0 

32 0 

25 0 

27 0 

116 

90 

175 

150 

188 

14b 

37 .53 

39 42 

Vt 

30 8 

30 5 

35 0 

32 0 

34 5 

35 0 

27 5 

29 0 

31 0 

25 0 

28 0 

106 

100 

140 

153 

150 

120 

35 86 

.33 60 

N, Y 

27 2 

25 0 

26 0 

26 7 

28 0 

32 0 

23 3 

28 0 

31 5 

22 0 

29 0 

97 

101 

130 

126 

136 

99 

.30 71 

28 71 

Pa 

26 C 

25 0 

27 5 

26 0 

28 0 

29 5 

25 0 

28 0 

28 0 

24 5 

24 0 

90 

75j 

140 

120 

128 

90| 

29 01 

21 60 

Md 

29 4 

23 0 

27 o! 

29 0 

33 0 

34 0 

32 0 

25 0 

31 0 

33 0 

27 5 

88 

73l 

130 

120 

123 

110 

.31 49 

30 25 

Va 

26 6 

23 0 

25 0 

26 0 

26 01 

29 0 

27 5 

30 0 

27 0 

25 0 

27 0 

98 

8i5i 

139 

IbO 

130 

100 

32 51 

27 00 

Ohio 

28 3! 

27.2 

31 0 

24.0 

25 0 

31 0 

27 8 

33 0 

31 5 

25 2 

27 7 

1 81 

! 80 

118 

i 93 

12.5 

82’ 

27 74 

22 71 

Ind 

28 Oi 

26 5 

29 5 

25 0 

25 0 

28 0 

27 0 

30 5 

37 0 

25 0 

27 0 

1 80 

! 75 

104 

104 

118 

87: 

27 6.3 

23 49 

Ill 

31 2| 

28 0 

31 5 

2b 0 

29 5 

34 0 

32 0 

37 5 

3b 0 

27 0 

30 4 

84 

103 

121 

1 90 

121 

82| 

32 5b 

24 93 

Mich ’ 

25 41 

24 0 

2b 0^ 

24 S 

26 0 

29 5 

24 5 

24 4 

30 0 

19 0 

26 0 

85 

' 91 

119 

100 

118 

87 

24 41 

22 62 

Wis 

29 9i 

25 5 

29 4 

25 0 

27 3 

35 5 

30 0 

32 0 

35 7 

20 5 

31.7 

86 

105 

124 

92 

121 

8*1 

31 19 

2b 63 

Miim 

24 7' 

19 0 

28 2 

24 0 

23 0 

30 5 

19 0 

27 0 

31 0 

20 0 

25 0 

74 

87 

111 

80 

116 

62 

21 89' 

15 50 

Iowa 

28 4| 

21 9 

31 0 

25 0 

26 0 

l31 0 

29 5 

35 0 

31 6 

25 5 

27 5 

77 

91 

117 

85 

112 

63 

27 66 

17 ,32 

Mo 

24 4 

20 0 

^24 

22 0 

24 0 

25 0 

20 0 

25 0 

25 0 

30 0 

28.0 

86 

93 

94 

115 

130 

98 

25 12j 

27 44 

N. Dak 

20 0 

19 5 

29. 9| 

20 0 

19 5 

32 0 

15 5 

12 5 

21 5 

11 5 

18.0 

67 

80 

100 

73 

108 

56 

1.3 42 

10 08 

S Bak 

23 0 

5 4 

2b 0 

17 5 

23 0 

'32 0 

22 7 

27 0 

29 5 

22 0 

25 0 

71 

I 83 

110 

78 

115 

52 

22 31 

13 00 

Nobr 

,22 9 

11 0 

22 0 

16 0 

23 5 

31 0 

28 0 

2b 5 

16 5 

25 7 

29.0 

65 

75 

98 

85 

100 

50 

19 94 

14 50 

Kans 

18 0 

6 5 

23 5! 

8 1 

24 5 

31 0 

lb 0 

8 0 

10 0 

27 0 

25 4 

68 

77 

115 

95 

100 

45 

14 21 

11 43 

Ky 

27.6 

28 7 

26 0 

26 G 

28 5 

30 0 

26 0 

28 0 

28 0 

25 0 

|28 0 

100 

90 

115 

140 

157 

115 

31.43 

32 20 

Tenn 

23 9 

28 0 

26. o' 

25 0 

27 0 

24 0 

23 7 

15 0 

23 0 

22 0 

25 0 

108 

100 

144 

152 

180 

110 

27 57 

27 50 

Texas i 

23 6 

18 0 

29.3 

24 0 

25 0 

28 0 

;17 0 

20.0 

17 0 

35 0 

23 0 

92 

80 

137 

130 

1 112 

75 

24 27 

17 25 

Okia 1 

19 2 

10 0 

20 0 

9 0 

25 0 

26 5 

|12 5 

18 0 17 0 

30 0 

24 0 

86 

100 

148 

124 

! 122 

72 

22 01 

[17 28 

Mont 1 

25 8' 

34 5 

36 5 

31 0 

30 5 

34.0 

28.0 

15 022 0 

6 0 

20 0 

75 

76 

103 

100 

i 140 

65 

16 69 

13 00 

Wyo 

32.4 

34 0 

34 0 

30 5 

33 0 

30 0 

33 0 

1 

36 0 37.0 

15 0 

36 0 

95 

87 

130 

130 

i 175 

110 

33.93 

|39 60 

Colo 

30 2 

29 0 

39.0 

32 5 

38 5 

36 0 

l32 0 

33 oils 0 

19.5 

24 6 

77 

82 

104 

113 

i 120 

75 

24 32 

|l8 45 

N. Mex 

30.7 

33 0 

35.0 

24 0 

34 0 

33 0 

|28 0 

28.0!28 0 

34.0 

30 0 

89 

100 

139 

no 

! 110 

75 

31.64 

22 50 

Anz 

3b 2 

36 5 

40 0 

39 0 

36.0 

37 0 

'35 0 

35 0 34 0 

35 Oi 

34 0 

103 

108 

150 

130 

I 140 

140 

'40 84 

47 60 

Utah 

39 2 

43 0 

45 0 

38 5 

45 0 

42 5 

!36 0 

37 0135 0 

30 o; 

40 3 

86 

7b 

120 

140 

141 

100 

[37 03 

40 30 

Nev 

40 0 

40 0 

41 0 

41 0 

47 0 

48 0 

41.0 

35 0, 

34 0 

35 0 

38 0 

108 

95 

119 

154 

150 

105 

43 81 

62 70 

Idaho 

37 0 

42.0 

43 5 

42 0 

38 0 

40 5 

39 0 

29 0 

28 0 

30 0 

38 0 

80 

82 

105 

130 

140 

75 

32 38 

28 50 

Wash 

35 2 

37.0 

43 0 

10.5 

39 0 

41 5 

41 3 

29 0 

15.2 

30 0 

35 3 

83 

84 

115 

115 

135 

100 

29 85 

35 30 

Ore^r 

31 9 

34 0 

36 0 

35 0 

30 0 

36 0 

38 5 

29 0 

25 0 

23 1 

32 2 

88 

80 

! 115 

13(5 

150 

100 

31 02 

32 20 

Calit 

27 9 

28 0 

30.0 

26 0 

30 0 

29 0 

28 0 

29 0 

26 0 

30 0 

23 0 

92 

95 

i 120 

U5 

141 

100 

30 32 

23 00 

XT. S 

25.3 

21 0 

29.7 

23 8 

25 8 

32 0 

23.5 

23 7 

26,3 

22.4 

25 0 

78 2 

.88 1 

113 7 

91 7 

121 0 

70.7 

23 09 

17.68 


1 Based upon farm jmeo Doc. 1. 


Table 57 . — Barley: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months narned, 1899-1920. 


'5''ear. ■ 

June. 

July 

j 

August. 

When 

har- 

vested 

Year 

June. 

July 

Augu.st. 

When 

har- 

vested 

1899 i 

P cL 
91 4 

P.cA 

92.0 

F,c( 
93 6 

P.ct. 
86 7 

1910 

P ct. 
89 6 

F,ct 
73 7 i 

P.ciE 

70,0 

IKct 

69.8 

1900, 

86.2 

76 3 

71.6 

70.7 

1911 

90 2 

72.1 1 

66 2 

65 5 

1901 

91 0 

91.3 

86 9 

83 8 

1912 

91 1 

88.3 

89 1 

88,9 

1902 

93.6 

93 7 

90.2 

89 7 

1913 

87 1 

76.6 ! 

74 9 

73.4 

1903 

91 5 

86.8 

83.4 

82 1 

1914 

95 5 

92.6 1 

85 3 

82.4 

1904.,, 

90 6 

88 5 

88 1 

87 4 

1915 

94.6 

94.1 i 

93.8 

94.2 

1905 

93 7 

91 5 

89.5 

87 8 

1016 

86 3 

87 9 ! 

80 0 

74.6 

1906 

93 5 

92.5 

90 3 

89 4 

1917 

89 3 

85 4 [ 

77.9 

76 3 

1907.. 

84 9 

84 4 

84 5 

78 5 

1918 

90 5 

84 7 i 

82 0 

81.6 

1908 

89 7 

86 2 

83,1 

81 2 

1919 

91 7 

87 4 ’ 

73 6 

69.2 

1909 

90 6 

90 2 

85 4 

80 6 

1920 

87 6 

87.6 1 

84 9 

82 5 
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Table 58. — Barley: Extent and causes of yearly a op losses, 1909-1919. 


583 


Year 

D e f icient 
moisture. 

Excessive 

moisture. 

Floods 

Frost or freeze 

H 

Hot \vinds 

Storms. 

Total climatic 

Plant disease 

Insect pests. 

Animal pe&ts. 

Defective seed 

Total 


P ct 

P ct 

P,ct, 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct. 

P ct 

P ct. 

P. ct 

P ct 

1919 

18 0 

3 4 

.5 

.2 

1.8 

3 8 

.3 

28.2 

5.3 

4.3 

.1 

.1 

38 5 

1918 

20 7 

.4 

.1 

.7 

1.1 

2.3 

• O 

25 9 

.6 

1 6 

.2 

(1) 

28 8 

1917 

26.6 

.8 

0) 

1 0 

1.1 

2 3 

.2 

32.1 

5 

.4 

.1 

.1 

33.6 

1916 

8 0 

3.4 

.3 

.7 

1.5 

5.0 

.5 

20 2 

8.5 

.7 

1 

.1 

30 6 

1915 

1.3 

3.2 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

.3 

.5 

8.0 

.9 

.2 

.2 

.1 

10.0 

1914 

8,2 

2.3 

.2 

.6 

1 5 

4 6 

.4 

18 4 

2.3 

.6 

.2 

.1 

22.7 

1913 

24.5 

.7 

.1 


1.0 

3.2 

.6 

au i 

o 

1 ^ 

.2 

,2 

34 3 

1912 

8 4 

1.8 

.1 

.9 

1.9 

1.7 

.5 

15 9 

.9 

.5 

.5 

.3 

19.6 

1911 

30 0 

1.2 


.8 

.4 

5.7 

.1 

38 1 

.9 

.9 

.3 

.2 

41.3 

1910 

34 0 

.2 

.1 

.9 

1 .9 

4.3 

.1 

40 7 

.4 

.8 

.5 

.1 

43.1 

1909 

8.9 

3.6 

.3 

1.0 

t 21 

2.3 

.8 

19.0 

1 4 

.4 

.5 

. 2 

22.8 

Average 

17.1 

1.8 

•1 

1 

1 1.3 

3.2 

1 

.4 

24 9 

1.7 

.7 

.3 

•1 ^ 

28.7 


1 Less than 0 05 per cent 


Table 59. — Barley Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1911-1920, 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

I 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1 

130.2 

91.3 

126.5 

87.1 

549 

54 3 

52 2 

49.9 

86 4 

59 8 

79 3 

Feb 1 

137.1 

86.8 

131.9 

92.7 

61.7 

62.9 

52.4 

51.4 

91 2 

64 1 

83.2 

Mar. 1 

129 3 

85.4 

161.1 

96.9 

59.6 

67 7 

51 1 

49.0 

91.0 

63.0 

85.4 

Apr. 1 

140.0 

92.7 

170.2 

102.3 

57.2 

64.7 

51 7 

48.5 

92.3 

69 1 

88.9 

May 1 

146.4 

103.9 

158 5 

120.1 

59.6 

63.8 

49.3 

48.3 

96.2 

74 0 

92 0 

Jmie 1 

148 3 

109 2 

135 4 

119.3 

59.6 

62 0 

49.1 

52.7 

91.1 

73.8 

90.0 

July 1 

142.0 

108.4 

118 4 1 

106 6 

59.3 

55.8 

47.5 

53 7 

81.9 

70.1 

84 4 

Aug 1 

121 0 

118.7 

110 0 i 

114 5 

59 3 

56 7 

45.1 

50.8 

66.8 

69 3 

81 2 

Sept. 1 

105. 0 

115 6 

100 9 

110 0 

72.9 

51.9 

52.5 

55 2 

53.5 

77.0 

79.4 

Oct 1 ‘ 

91 2 i 

115.3 

95.5 

113 9 

76.5 

46 8 

51.8 

56.8 

54.8 

81.7 

78.4 

Nov. 3 

81.7 

117 1 

94 9 

111.3 

83.2 

50.1 

51.7 

54 7 

53.8 

84.9 

78.3 

Dec 1 

70.7 

121.0 

91.7 

113.7 

88.1 

51 6 

54 3 

53.7 

50 5 

86 9 

78.2 




Aveiage 

106.9 

108.9 

112.6 

107.7 

71.0 

54.1 

51.5 

1 53.3 

66.9 

75.2 

80.8 
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Table (iO. — Barley: Wholesale price per bushel, lOlJ-W^O 
[Compiled Irom commercial papers.] 


Date 

1 

Cincinnati 

CIncago 

1 1 

Iklilwaiikec. j 

Miiiiioapolis 

San FiaiK 

asco. 

*100 

> 

Spring malt i 

Low malting 
to fancy 3 

No 3 3 

All grades 

Feed (pei 
lbs.) 

Low. 

High 

Average 

Low 

High. 

Average. 

Low. 

High. 

0 
ba 
ea 

1 

Low 

High 

Average 

Low. 

High 

Average 

1913. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts 

! 

Cts. 

Cis.\ 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts. 

January-June 

70 

86 

79,1 

42 

71 

57.0 

53 i 

73 

61 8 

39 

63 

50.9 

128 

150 

137.0 

July-Decembei 

87 

92 

89.5 

43 

85 

66.2 

58 

60 

68.4 

42 

73 

56.9 

123t 

142^; 

132.0 

1914. 
















anuary-Jime 

60 

70 

64.5 

49 

79 

60.6 

53 i 

68 

61. 0 

41 

65 

51.1 

90 

132^ 

109.2 

July-December 

70 

80 

75.3 

50 

82 

65.6 

1 51^ 

82 

67.9 

40 

76 

56.6 

95 

j 

130 

no.o 

1915 



I 













January-JTune 

1 72 

102 

83.9 

66 

91 

78.1 

70;^; 

93 

78 9 

58 

86 1 

70. 7 

100 

162^ 

131.6 

July-December 

I 70 

102 

83.0 

51 

85 

65 6 

1 54 1 

1 

81 

66.9 

42 

78 

58.9 

100 

132^ 

121.7 

1916 
















January-Juiie 

83 

102 

93 8 

64 

86 

74.6 

68 

82 

75.7 

59 

76^ 

67.4 

127i 


131.7 

July-Decoinber 

93 

145 

124.2 

68 

128 

99.4 

70 

128 

106.3 

57 

112 

82.4 

127^ 

225 j 

17.3 

1917 
















January-June 

135 

' 182 

161 3 

' 102 

165 

130. 4 

120J 

166 

139. 2 

85 

155 

114.6 

215 

305 

236.3 

July-December 

147 

GO 

Cl 

168 3 

112 

163 

136 2 

120 

162 

139. 5 

88 

160 

132. 1 

I 205 

285 j 

211.3 

1918. 




i 






• . 




! 


January-Jime 

172 

! 256 

205.8 

' 100 

243 

163.0 

115 

239 

171. 2 

85 

237 

154 3 

! 280 

350 

315. 5 

July-December 

108 

I 208 

153.2 

80 

128 

99 9 

93 

125 

105. 8 

1 80 

130 

91.4 

210 

222i^ 

215.7 

1919. 
















January-Jtme 

108 

139 

119. 6 

70 

130 

106.7 

' 88 

133 

11.5 

' 70 

119 

97.0 

185 

290 

229.6 

July-December 

130 

165 

145.2 

100 

168 

136 3 

1 119 

167 

142.6 

100 

162 

123. 9 

280 

350 

315.2 

1920. 
















January 

158 

165 

161. 5 

132 

160 

149,0 

147 

‘ 161 

153.6 

118 

150 

135 5 

332| 

365 , 

354.7 

February 

150 

158 

154.1 

120 

153 

138.9 

132 

151 

143.8 

in 

in 

126 9 

335 

! 355 

315. 7 

March 

150 

165 

158.6 

131 

167 

152. 0 

143 

164 

157.6 

118 

158 

lil.O 

1 315 

350 1 

338 5 

April 

167 

18.> 

176. 8i 

150 

182 

166. 9 

161 

176 

167,6 

128 

172 

148. 6 

290 

325 

307. 5 

May 

175 

193 

182.91 

140 

190 

169 3 

160 

181 

174. 4 

125 

180 

155 1 

! 320 

350 

3i0.1 

June 

175 

187 

Il79 7 

141 

170 

15.3 7 

140 

169 

157. 9 

118 

161 

136. 1 

320 

350 

333.3 

January-June 

150 

193 

168. Ol 

120 

190 

155, 0 

132 

181 

159.2 

in 

180 

1 10 6 

290 

365 

336,6 

July... 

177 

181 

175.0 

85 

150 

mTo 

loT 

148 

123. 7 

85 

1 13 

109 0 

i 250 

I'los'' 

27r0 

August 




93 

110 

109. 1 

100 

119 

113.0 

80 

1X5 

96, 2 

1 215 

270 

234, 0 

September 

121 

130 

:i2i7i 

80 

118 

101.5 

99 

121 

109. 3 

07 

108 

90. 0 

205 

210 

222.2 

October 

96 

100 

97. 4i 

77 

100 

01. l| 

93 

112 

101. t 

03 

98 

81 0 

195 

220 

206.3 

November. 

95 

115 

105. 0i 

57 

112 

89. Ij 

98 

112 

106.8 

51 

98 

75. 2 

200 

2271 

217. 3 

December--.. - 

95 

105 

100. 0 

50 

98 

78. 5 

87 

102: 

96. 5 

50 

79 

61.2 

1 130 

1 202y 

153.7 

July-Doccmbor 

05| 

181 

120. 8 

50 

150 

99. 0 

87 

118 

109. 0 

50 

113 

86.3 

130 

305 

217.4 


No. 2 spring January~JuIy, 1919 No 3 spring Septembei, 1919, to December, 1920, inclusive, 
a All grades, Septembor to December, 1919. 

8 No. 4, KSeptembcr to December, 1919. 
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Table 61 — Barley {including malt): Internaticmal trade, calendar years, 1911-1919d 

f See “General note,” Table 15 ] 

EXPORTS 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

From — 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

1,000 
bushels 
4,720 
917 
18, 271 
3, 853 
17,129 
1,700 
6,670 
631 
660 
3,561 
639 
1, 225 
29, 611 
16,692 
168, 461 
932 
8,400 
15, 569 

1,000 

bushels. 

3,530 

1,152 

1 000 
bushels 
1,302 
3,440 

1,000 

bushels 

5 , 992 
3, 104 

1,000 

bushels 

1, 758 
566 

1,000 

bushels 

3, 743 
218 

1,000 

bushels 

15,696 

1,871 

Belaiim 






320 

598 

British India 

Bulsraria 

1,290 

7,441 

7,705 

14, 531 

14, 848 

Canada 

Chile 

6,843 

3,051 

524 

3,582 

357 

4,677 

1,557 

191 

167 

1,173 

9,980 
1, 149 
45 
642 
627 

7,218 

1,054 

61 

32 

590 

4,556 

1,450 

97 

437 

96 

13, 172 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

354 

Nethei lands 

Roumania 

13,784 

9,284 

90,930 

902 

18,870 

1,281 

151 

(") 

23 

(2) 

! 44 

Russia 

643 

3,699 

28,578 

2,683 

488 

1,593 

27,152 

3,782 




United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 

478 

21,644 

1,639 

65 
19, 620 
3,518 

154 
46, 745 

299,641 

155,380 

55, 702 

62,259 

49,594 

47, 198 



IMPORTS 


Into— 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

1,310 
839 
20, 236 
978 
351 
166 
278 
2,098 
889 
7,155 
526 1 
153,54. ' 
815 
41,384 
4,333 

1 971 

4,440 
51,727 
2,253 

1,032 

656 

988 

764 

885 

1,123 

Belgium 






2,264 

622 

60 

75 

Brazil 

British South Africa 

Canada 

639 

265 

136 

285 

2,413 

512 

4,938 

292 

865 

216 

82 

343 

4,995 

462 

4,374 

530 

655 
26. 
10 
347 
1,104 
224 
iO, ^Jt2 
486 

691 

138 

36 

437 

466 

73 

9,^0 

23 

309 

34 

8 

273 

12 

1 

11,022 

Denmaik 

Egynt 

France 

Finland... 

107 

15,247 

Germany 



Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russn?. . . 

1,050 

23,99: 

4,007 

781 

3,556 

36,547 

2,264 

633 
6,669 
1,368 
271 
2,641 
27,976 
j 1,405 

513 

5,846 

2,465 

1 

2,268 

36,957 

978 

1,530 

2,360 

2,255 

7,604 

136 

557 

1,306 

7,325 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other counfcnes 

Total 

1,479 
21,462 
j 1,542 

eio 

11, 725 
823 

i,370 
38, S24 

294,096 

82,711 

53,376 

63,548 

42,696 

34,005 



1 Doesnotmcludosfcatistics of trade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during tbe war period, 
1914-191S Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not stiictly com- 
parable during that period. 

2 Less than 500 bushels. 
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Table 62 — Rjfe' uirea and 2 )Tod‘iiction ni vndernientio'aed eowitnes, 1909-1920 

AREA 


Country. 

Average ^ 
1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NOETir AMKKICA 

Umted States 

Canada: 

(Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan ... 

Alberta 

Othei 

1,000 

acres. 

2, 236 

1,000 

acres 

2,541 

1,000 

acres. 

3, 129 

1,000 

acre.s 

3, 213 

1,000 

acres. 

4, 317 

1,000 

acres. 

6, 391 

1,000 

acres. 

7, 103 

1,000 

acres. 

5, 043 

14 

77 

5 

3 

12 

1 

9 

78 

5 

3 

16 

(^) 

9 

78 

12 

7 

6 

(2) 

S 

69 

30 

23 

18 

0 

22 

68 

37 

53 

31 

1 

29 

113 

240 

124 

48 

1 

33 

140 

299 

190 

84 

7 

28 

133 

149 

172 

7 

Total Canada . 

1 112 

i 111 

112 

148 

212 

555 

753 

650 

Mexico 


j 






■ 










Total 

2,348 







— 










SOUTH AMERICA. 







' 


Argentina 

08 

228 

229 

212 

180 




Clnie 

6 

6 

4 

11 

6 

8 

8 


Uruguay 

(0 

(^) 

(-) 

(') 

00 

(0 



Total 

74 

234 

233 

223 

186 













EUR01U«’ 



i 






Austria 

3 ,6, 019 

4 3, 138 . 

4 3, 120 

5 3,866 

820 

773 

717 


Himgary pioper-^ 

2,601 

2,638 

2,625 



6 1, 248 

Croatia-Siavonia ^ 

185 

163 

1 





B osnia-Herzego vin a « . 

39 








Belgium 

644 

645 


1 



496 

506 

Bulgaria 

530 

527 

507 

465 

442 

475 

8 446 

<5 417 

Czecho-Slo\ akia . . .. 






1, 922 

7 1, 816 

2, 184 

Denmark 

632 

607 

52i 

“ "m 

436 ‘ 

543 

559 

519 

Finland 

8 592 






602 

602 

Franco 3 

2,960 

2,614 

2,309 

2,149 

1,834 

1,746 

1,907 

'>'2,001 

Alsace-Lorraine 

135 

139 

116 



67 

130 


Germany 

15,387 

15,565 

15,843 

M,737 

ns, 650 

n4,200 

‘J 10, 842 

no, 703 

Greece 

10 13 

12 

13 

n 16 

J2 56 

' 

58 


Italy.... 

303 

303 

294 

285 

279 

270 i 

272 

281 

lugo-Slaiia 






682 ' 

682 

948 

Luxemburg 

26 

26 

24 

23 

17 

17 1 

26 


Netherlands 

557 

563 

546 

499 

463 

472 

481 

*489 

Norway 

37 


48 

48 

58 

37 

37 

37 

Itouinama » 

317 

208 

187 

200 


624 

H 748 

i 55 680 

Russia proper ^ 

64,575 

65, 907 

59,766 

55,637 





Poland 

8 5, 261 

16 1,676 



17 8, 424 

57 8^162 

Northern Caucasia ^ . . 

547 

439 

328 





Serbia » 

114 

74 







Spam 

1,987 

1, 887 

1,820 

1,846 

1, 805 

1,818 

1,809 

1, 920 

Swetloii 

977 

981 

905 

913 

819 

948 

919 

914 

Switzerland 

60 

> 61 

66 

44 

49 

49 

54 

50 

United Kingdom. . . . 

61 

67 

62 

60 

04 

116 

122 

108 

Total 

103,424 











; 

^ _ 

^ “J " 




ASIA. 









Russia : 









Central Asia (4 









govermnents) 

176 

133 

340 






Siberia (4 gov- 









ernments) * 

2,273 

2,676 

2,452 






Transcaucasia (1 







government) K . 

2 

1 

1 






Total liussia... 

2,451 

2,810 

2,793 







1 Five-yoar average, except in a few cases wliere 
live-year statistics were nnavailable. 

2 Ijess than 600 acres 
» Old boundaries 

* Excludes Oalicia and Bukowina 
s Includes Galicia, but excludes Bukowma, 
Gorxtz, and Oradisca. 

« New boundaries. 

? Bohemia and Moravia. 


® Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 

10 1914. 

n Excludes Macedonia. 

12 Excludes Eastern Macedonia. 

Includes Bessarabia; excludes Dobrudja 

14 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowma. 

15 Former Kmgdom, Bessaiabia, Bukowma, and 
Transylvania, 
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U YE — Continued . 

Table 62 — Mye* Area and produchon in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920 — Contd 

A RE A— Continued 


Ccuntiy. 

Average * 
1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

AUSTRAL VSC A 

Australia 

Queensland 

1,000 

acres 

CO 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 

acres 

C) 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 

acres 

C) 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 

acres. 

C) 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1,000 

acres 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

C) 

1 

1 

1 

(“) 

(-> 

1,000 

acres 

New South Wales 
Victoria 

C) 

2 

C) 

8 



South Austraha. . 
Western Austraha 
Tasmama 




Total 

9 

10 

8 

11 

9 

5 

4 


New Zealand 


5 





! (2) 

0^) 


Total Austral- 
asia 






14 



1 




Grand total 







108,311 



■ , ' ' ' ■" 






i 





PRODUCTION 


NOETH AMERICA. 

United States 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontano 

Manitoba 

Saskatciiewan 

Alberta 

Other 

Total 

Mexico 

Total 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


IfiOO 
bushels 
34, 916 


1,000 
bushels 
42, 799 


1,000 
bushels 
54, 050 


1,000 
bushels 
48, 862 


1,000 
bushels. 
62, 933 


1,000 
bushels 
91, 041 


1,000 
bushels. 
88, 909 


1,000 
bushels. 
69, 318 


234 

1,405 

96 

55 

297 


156 

1,341 

100 

54 

360 

6 


145 

1,551 

208 

203 

375 

4 


118 

1,208 

557 

548 

440 

5 


376 

1,207 

638 

998 

633 

5 


472 
1, 813 
3,936 
1,420 
826 
37 


578 
2,219 
4, 089 
2,000 
1, 173 
148 


534 
2, 350 
2,319 
2, 535 
3,420 
148 


2,096 


2,017 


2,4 


2,876 


3,857 


8,504 


10,207 


11, 306 


70 


70 


70 


70 


37,082 


44, 886 


56,606 


51, 808 


Argentina 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Total . . . 

EUROPE 


949 

144 

1 


1,094 


3,346 

151 

5 


3, 502 


1,811 

185 

1 


1,997 


2,008 

187 

1 


2,196 


858 

92 

1 


951 


176 

1 


192 

1 


Austria 1 

Hungary proper 

Croatia-Slavonia 2 

B osnia-Herzego vin a K 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 2 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

Franco 2 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Germany 2 

Greece 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 


3 112 , 752 
48,716 
2,231 
444 
22,675 
8,553 


18, 098 
11, 174 
48,647 
3,476 
445, 222 
9 218 
5,328 


651 

16,422 


4 74, 555 
42, 410 
2,082 
500 
23, 137 
6,200 


10, 905 
11, 291 
32, 002 
3,041 
410, 478 
138 
5,260 


561 

13,471 


451,211 

45,975 
2,500 
600 
18, 000 
7,107 


13, 001 
11, 270 
33, 148 
2,286 
360,310 
126 
4,362 


497 

13,726 


560,233 


5,356 

" io ‘569 

9,899 

33,351 


'350,486 
10 157 
5,342 


436 

12,391 


10,922 


5,008 

5,901 


8,870 

‘24,'768' 


*274,677 

11695 

4,460 


292 

11,958 


10,604 


5,132 

4,427 


12, 726 
7 11,031 
28,935 
1, 165 
* 315, 301 


7 5,232 


422 
13, 022 


9,035 


13, 681 
6 6,490 
32,734 
14,909 
10,505 
8 28,736 
1,841 
* 240, 161 
1,081 
4,571 
9, 816 


14, 057 


13, 701 
6 8,931 
33,439 
12,613 
9,173 
8 33, 174 


* 189, 556 
1,307 
4,539 
18, 125 


14,222 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where 
five-year statistics were unavailable 

2 Less than 500 acres 
* Old boundaries. 

4 Excludes Gahcia and Bukowina. 

6 Includes Gahcia, excludes Bukowina, Gontz, 
and Gradisca. 


6 New boundaries. 

7 Unofficial. 

8 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 

9 1914. 

w Excludes Macedoma. 

11 Excludes eastern Macedoma. 
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RYE — Oontinued . 


Table 62 . — jRye: Area and 'production %% undermentioned countries^ 1909-1920 — Coiitd« 

PKOI^UCTION—Contmued. 


rouniry. 


Average,' 

1909-1913 


1914 


1915 


1910 


1917 


191S 


1919 


1920 


EUBOPE— continued 


Norway 

Eoumamas 

Russia piopor 2 

Poland 

Portugal 

Northern Caucasia 2. . 

Serbia 2 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.. 


1,000 
bushels. 
974 
4,652 
791,333 
2 90,494 


1,000 
bushels. 
1,046 
1,959 
787,625 
|a « 27, 984 


1,000 
bushels. 
829 
2,911 
875, 422 


1,000 

bushels 

943 


1,000 
bushels 
1, 159 


843,740 


1,000 
bushels 
1 , 012 
8 1,694 


1,000 
bushels 
984 
4 10,046 


7,409 

1,533 

27,635 

23,859 

1,7£J 

1,751 


Total Europe. . 


Russia 

Central Asia (4 
governments) 2. 

Siberia (4 gov- 
ernments) 2 

Transcaucasia (1 
government) 2.. 


1,692,554 


1,001 

23,647 

15 


Total Russia, 
Asiatic 


24,663 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia. 

Queensland...... 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia. , 
W estorn Australia! 
Tasmania 


Total. 


Now Zealand.. 


Total Austral- 
asia 


(hand total 


108 


97 


205 


1,765,598 I 


5,469 
1,000 
23, 950 
27, 599 
1,724 
1,800 


4,615 
800 
26, 102 
23, 133 
2,059 
1,700 


2,761 


? 2, 894 


7 134,717 


28, 782 
22, 929 
1,279 


24, 365 
14, 080 
1,468 


30, 445 
19, 794 
1,850 


23, 296 
23,074 
1,748 


1,206 
35, 887 
11 


2,785 
20, 143 
17 


37,104 


22,945 


(®) 


68 


128 


40 


33 


1,000 
bushels. 
990 
5 5,760 


7 82, 082 


27,830 

24,959 

1,622 


* Five year average except in a few cases whore five 
year statistics wore unavailalilo. 
a Old boundaiios. 

8 Includes Bessarabia, but excludes Dobrudja. 

< Former Kingdom. Bessarabia, and Bukowma. 


5 Foimor Kingdom and Bessarabia. 

8 Winter rye in five governments only. 

7 Unoflicial. 

8 Bess than 500 bushels 


Table i>Z. — Mye: World production bo far m reported, 1895-1915. 


A^ear. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Pi eduction. 

Year. 

Production. 

1895 

1896 

1K97 

1898 

1899 ‘ 

1900 j 

Bushels. 

1. 408.212.000 

1.499.250.000 

1.300.646.000 

1. 461. 171.000 

1.683.179.000 

1.657.634.000 

1901.. .. 

1902.. .. 

1903.. .. 

1904.. .. 

1905.. .. 

1906.. .. 

Bushels. 

1.416.022.000 
1,647,845 000 
1,659, <161, 000 

1.742.112.000 

1.495.751.000 

1.433.395.000 

1907.. .. 

1908.. . 

1909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

1911.. . ! 

1912.. . 

Bushels. 

1.538.778. 000 
l,5iK),057,(K)0 

1.747. 123. 000 

1.673.473.000 

1.753.933.000 
1, 88(5, 517, 000 

1913.. .. 

1914.. .. 

1915.. .. 

Bushels. 

1.880.387.000 

1.596. 882. 000 

1.677.490.000 
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RYE — Continued . 

Table 64. — Rye- Amrage yield fer acre in uridermentioned countries^ 1890-1920, 


Year. 


Average: 

1890-1899. 

1900-1909. 

1910-1914. 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 


United 
States 1 


Bushels 
13 9 
15.7 
16 3 


16 7 
16 4 
16 4 

13 4 
16 0 
15.6 
16.8 
16.2 
16 8 
17.3 
15 3 

14 6 
14 2 
12 5 
14 2 


Russia 

(Euro- 

pean).i 


Bushels. 
10 4 
11.5 
12 5 


8 S 
10 8 
11 0 
12 6 

12.3 
10 5 

14.3 
13.5 
12.1 
14 6 
15.1 


Ger- 
many ^ 


Bushels. 
20 9 
25.6 
28 3 


25.1 

25.8 
28,0 

28.8 

27.1 
28 2 
29 5 
30,4 
26 4 
22.8 
23.7 
20 1 
22 1 


Austria.! 


Bushels. 
16 1 
19 0 
22 2 


19 9 
18 9 
22 0 
22 3 

21 3 

20 9 

23.3 

22 0 
23,7 

16.4 
13.1 


Hungary 

proper.! 


Bushels. 


17 6 

18 5 


19.8 
16 0 
17 5 

17 8 

18 9 

18 7 

19 4 
19.6 
16.1 
17,5 


France.2 


Bushels. 
17.6 
17.1 
16 1 


16.3 
18 2 
16 8 
18.1 

14 7 
15.8 

16.5 
17.0 

16.6 

14.3 

15 4 
113.7 

17.2 


Ireland.! 


Bushels. 

25.2 

27.5 

29.9 


27.6 

27.0 

29.2 
30.8 

30.3 

29.0 
30.6 

30.0 

29.4 
29.2 

29.0 
29 2 

27.1 


2 Wmciiester bushels. 


1 Bushels of 56 pounds 

Table 65. — Rye Acreage^ production, mine, exports., etc., m the TJmted States, 1849-1920. 


Note — Figures in italics are census returns; figures m roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres ai e obtained by applymg estimated percentages of mcrease or decrease to the 
pubhshed acreage of the precedmg yeai, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available 




Aver- 

Year. 

Acreage 

harvested. 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

1849.. .. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

1859 



1866 

1.548.000 

1.689.000 

1.651.000 

1.658.000 

13.5 

1867 

13 7 

1868 

1869 

13 6 
13 6 

1869 

1870 

1. 176.000 

1.070.000 

1.049.000 

1. 150. 000 

13.2 

1871 

14.4 

1872 

14.2 

1873 

13 2 

1874 

1,117,000 

13.4 

1875 

1.360.000 

1.468.000 

1.413.000 

1.623.000 

1.025.000 

13.0 

1876 

13 9 

1877 

15.0 

1878 

15.9 

1879 

14.5 

1879...... 

1,842,000 

1.768.000 

1.789.000 

2.228.000 

2.315.000 

2.344.000 

2. 129. 000 

2. 130. 000 

2.053.000 

2.365.000 

2. 171. 000 

2.172.000 

2.142.000 

2 176,000 

2.164.000 

1 2,038,000 

Ann 

10.8 

1880 

13.9 

1881 

11.6 

1882 

13.4 

1883 

12.1 

1884 

12.2 

1885 

10,2 

1886 

11 5 

1887 

10.1 

1888 

12.0 

1889 

13.1 

1889 

IS 1 

1890 

12 0 

1891 

14 6 

1892 

12.9 

1893 

13,0 

10 7 


Production. 


Aver- 


age 

farm 


price 

per 

bushel 
Dec 1. 


Farm value 
Dec 1 


Chicago cash price pei 
bushel, No. 2. 


December 


Low. High. 


FoUowmg 

May. 


Low. High. 


Domestic 
exports, m- 
ciuding 
rye flour, 
fiscal year 
begmmng 
JulyL 


Bushels. 

U.m.ooo 

21,101,000 

20.865.000 

26 . 184.000 

22.505.000 

22.528.000 

16 . 919.000 


Cents. 


Dollars. 


C*s 


Cfs. 


Cis. 


Cts. 


Bushels. 


82 2 
100 4 
94 9 
77 0 


17.150.000 

23.281.000 

21.349.000 

17.342.000 


132 

106^ 

66 


157 

118 

77^ 


142 

173 

100 

78 


150 

185 

115^ 

83^ 


231,971 
564, 901 
92, 869 
199, 450 


15.474.000 

15.366.000 

14.889.000 

15.142.000 

14.991. 000 

17.722.000 

20.375.000 

21.170.000 

25.843.000 

23.639.000 

19 . 832.000 

24.541.000 

20. 705. 000 

29.960.000 

28.059.000 

28.640.000 

21.756.000 

24.489.000 

20.693.000 

28.415.000 

28.420.000 

2S,4n,000 


73.2 
71.1 
67 6 
70 3 
77 4 


67.1 
61 4 
57.6 
52.5 
65 6 


11.327.000 

10.928.000 

10.071. 000 

10.638.000 

11.610.000 

11.894.000 

12.505.000 

12 . 202.000 

13.566.000 

15.507.000 


67 

62 

57i 

70 

93 


67 

65i 

55§ 

44, 

73i 


74 

63| 

70 

81 

99^ 

68f 

73 

5^ 

44^ 

81 


81 

75 

68^ 

91 

103 


61i 

70 

54 

47 

73^ 


91 

93 

70 

102 

107> 

70^ 

92| 

60 

52 

85 


87, 174 
832, 689 
611, 749 
1,928,404 
267,058 


589, 159 
2,234, 856 
4,249,684 
4,877,821 
2,943,894 


75.6 
93 3 
61.5 
58 1 
51 9 


57.9 

53 8 

54 5 
5a 8 
42.3 


18.565.000 

19.327.000 

18.439.000 

16.301.000 

14.857.000 

12.595.000 

13.181.000 

11.283.000 

16.722.000 

12 . 010.000 


82 

96i 

57 

56J 

51 


91§ 


58J 

60 

52 


115 

77 

62 

m 

68 


118 


67 

m 

73" 


58i 

53 

55i 

50 

44 


61 

64^ 

61^ 

52 

45| 


58 

54§ 

63 

39 

49J 


61 

56J 

68 

ai 

54 


1,955,155 

1,003,609 

2,206,212 

6,247,590 

2,974,390 

216,699 

377,302 

94,827 

309,266 

2,280,975 


25.807.000 

31.752.000 

27.979.000 


26,555,000 

OR 700 nne 


62.9 

77.4 

54.2 

51.3 

PA 1 


16.230.000 
24; 589, 000 

15.100.000 

13.612.000 


64i 


46 

45 


92 

51 

47i 


83 

70i 

5C' 


92 

79 

62 

48 

67 


358,263 
12,068,628 
1,493,924 
249, 152 

00 (\AK 
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Table 65 — Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc , %n the United States, 

1849-1920 — Continued 


Yeai 

Acieage 
hai vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

pei 

acie 

Production. 

Avei- 

age 

faun 

price 

pei 

bushel 
Dec 1 

Faim value 
Dec 1 

Chicago cash price per 
bushel, No 2. 

Domestic 
oxj)oits, m- 
cluding 
lye flour, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1 

December 

Following 

May 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 


Acres 

Bush. 

Bushels. 

Cents 

Dollars 

Cts 

Cts 

Cis 

Cts 

Bushels 

1895 

1,890,000 

11 4 

27,210,000 

41 0 

11,965,000 

32 

35| 

33 

36'. 

1, Oil, 128 

1896 

i,8;n,ooo 

13 3 

24, 369, 000 

10 9 

9,961,000 

37 

42^ 

22i 

353 . 

8,575,663 

1897 

1, 704, 000 

16 1 

27,363,000 

44 7 

12,210,000 

45| 

47 

■±8 

75 

15,562,035 

1998 

1,643,000 

15 6 

2.5,658,000 

46 3 

11,875,000 ! 

52^ 

55 

56i 

62 

10, 169, 822 

1899 

1,659,000 

14 4 

23, 962, 000 

51.0 

12, 214, 000 ! 

49 

52 

53 

56^ 

2, 382, 012 

mo 

2 , 05't, 000 

12 4 

25, 569, 000 








1900 

1, 591, 000 

15 1 

23,996,000 

51 2 

12,295,000 

15^ 

in 

51^ 

54 

2, .34.5, 512 

1901... 

1, 988, 000 

15 3 

30,345,000 

.55 7 

16, 910, 000 

59 

65i 

54^ 

58 

2, 712, 077 

1902 

1, 979, 000 

17 0 

33,631,000 

50 8 

17, 081, 000 

48 

49^ 

48 

.50\ i 

5,415,273 

1903 

1, 907, 000 

15 4 

29, 363, 000 

54 5 

15, 994, 000 

50i 

52^ 

69| 

78 

784,068 

1904 

1,793,000 

15 2 

27,242,000 

68 8 

18,748,000 

73 

75 

70 

81 

29, 749 

1905 

1, 730, 000 

16 5 

28, 186, 000 

61 1 

17, 414, 000 

64 

68 

58 

62 

1,387,826 

1906 

2, 002, 000 

16 7 

33, 37.5,000 

58 9 

19,671, 000 

61 

65 

69 


769, 717 

1907 

1,920, 000 

16 4 

31,566,000 

73 1 

23,068,000 

i 75 

82 

79 

86 

2, 441, .588 

1908 

1, 948, 000 

16 4 

31, S51, 000 

73 6 

23,455,000 

75 

771 

83 

90 

1,295, 701 

1909 

2, 006, 000 

16 1 

32, 2.10, 000 








1909 

j, 196,000 

12 4 

29,520,000 

'*’71 8* 

21, 163, 000 

72 

80 

74 

80 

1 242,262 

1910 1 

2, ISS, 000 

16 0 

34,897,000 

1 71.5 

21,953,000 

80 

82 

90 

113 

40, 123 

1911 

2, 127,000 

15 6 

33, 119, 000 

83.2 

27,557,000 

91 

91 

90 

95} 

31,384 

1912 

2,117,000 

16.8 

35,661,000 

66. 3 

23,636,000 

58 

64 

60 

64 

1,854,738 

1913 

2,557,000 

16.2 

41, 381, 000 

63 4 

26,220,000 

61 

65 

62 

67 

2,272,492 

1914 

2,541,000 

16.8 

42, 779, 000 

86 5 

37,018,000 

107J 

112§ 

115 

1 122 

13, 026, 778 

1915 

3, 129, 000 

17 3 

54, 050, 000 

82 4 

45,083,000 

91| 

m 

96J 

99} 

15,250,151 

1916 

3, 213, 000 

15 2 

48, 862, 000 

122.1 

59,676, 000 

130 

151 

200 

240 

13,703, 499 

1917 

4,317,000 

14 6 

62, 933, 000 

166.0 

1(>1,447,000 

176 

184 

180 

260 

17,186,417 

1918 

6,391,000 

14 2 

91, 041, 000 

151.6 

138,038,000 

154 

16^1 


173 

36,467,450 

1919 

7,103,000 

12 5 

88, 909, 000 

134.5 

119, 596, 000 

149 

182 

198 

229 

41,230,961 

1920 

5,013,000 

13.7 

69, 318, 000 

127 8 

88,609,000 

144 

167 













i Figures adjusted to eousiis basis. 


Table 66. — Rye Revised acreage, production^ and farm, value, 1879 and ISSB-WOB. 

[See head note of Table 5 ] 


Year. 


1870. 

18S0. 

1890. 


189K 

1892- 


1896 

1894 

1895 

1896 
1897, 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 


1 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 



Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average 
fann 
price per 
bushel 
Dec. 3 

A cm. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Cents, 

1,91^,000 

13.7 

25,201,000 

67, 6 

2,m,ooo 

13.1 

28, 378, 000 

42. 3 

2, 184, 000 

12.1 

26,414,000 

62.6 

2,234,000 

14.7 

32, 761, 000 

77.1 

2,251,000 

13.0 

29,25:1,000 

5:1.6 

2,178,000 

13 1 

28, 592, 000 

.50 2 

2,164,000 

13.7 

29,61.3,000 

49.4 

2, 153, 000 

14.5 

31,139,000 

42.2 

2, 126, 000 

13.6 

28,913,0(X) 

38.8 

2, 077, 000 

16.1 

33,433,000 

4:1.2 

2,071,000 

15. 9 

32,888,000 

44,5 

2,054,000 

14.8 

30, m, 000 

49.6 

2,042,000 

15.1 

30,791,000 

49,8 

2,0.33,000 

15.3 

31, 103, 000 

55.4 

2,061,000 

17.2 1 

36,265,000 

60.5 

2,074,000 

15.4 

31, 990, 000 

54.0 

2,085,000 

15.3 I 

.31,805,000 

68.9 

2, 141,000 

I 0.4 

’ 35,167,000 

60.4 

2,186,000 

16,7 { 

36, 559, 000 

58.5 

2,167,000 

16.4 

35,455,000 

72.5 

2,175,000 

16.4 

35, 768, 000 

72.8 

2,198,000 

16.1 

35.406.000 

* '7‘> *> 


Farm value 
Dec 1. 


OoUan 

17.040.000 

11.991.000 

16.530.000 

25.264.000 

15.674.000 


14.360.000 

14.622.000 

13. 151. 000 

11.231.000 

14.454.000 


14.640.000 

15.046.000 

15. 341. 000 

17.220.000 

17.798.000 


17. 272. 000 

21.923.000 

21.241.000 

21.381.000 


25,709,000 

^,023,000 
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RYE — Continued. 

Table 67. — Rye Acreage (sown and harvested), production, and total farm value, hy 

States, 1920. 

[000 omitted ] 


state 

I Acreage 

! 

Produc-i 

tion. 

Farm 
value, 
Dec 1. 

Sown 
in fall 
of 1919. 

Hai- 

vested 


Acres 

A cres 

JBusJi 

Dolls 

Vermont 

1 

1 

20 

26 

Massachusetts — 

5 

5 

105 

205 

Connecticut 

7 

7 

140 

244 

New York 

112 

107 

1,872 

2,958 

New Jersey 

67 

66 

1,155 

1, 9G4 

Pennsylvania 

170 

166 

2,656 

3,718 

Delaware 

4 

4 

60 

82 

Maryland 

31 

80 

462 

721 

Vir^nia 

75 

72 

864 

1,339 

West Virgima 

16 

15 

165 

264 

Noi th Carolma. . . 

98 

96 

912 

1,733 

South Carolina... 

24 

24 

264 

792 

Georgia 

31 

29 

290 

609 

Ohio 

85 

80 

1, 152 

1 1,555 

Indiana 

325 

310 

4,340 

1 5,642 

Illinois 

225 

210 

3,276 

4, 259 

Michigan 

690 

660 

9,702 

12, 613 

Wisconsm 

483 

483 

7,728 

10, 046 

Mmnesota 

492 

480 

1 8,160 

9, 955 

Iowa 

65 

63 

1,071 

1, 253 


Acreage 


State 

Sown 
infall 
of 1919. 

Har- 

vested 

Pi educ- 
tion. 

Farm 
value, 
Dec 1. 


Acres 

cres 

Bush 

Dolls 

Missouri 

51 

50 

600 

750 

North Dakota 

960 

934 

9,340 

11, 115 

Souiii Dakota. - = , 

350 

320 

4,320 

4,709 

Nebraska 

278 1 

264 

3, 722 

3, 834 

Kansas 

125 

124 

1, 612 

1, 612 

Kentucky 

44 

40 

480 

720 

Tennessee 

33 

30 

300 

570 

Alabama 

4 

4 

44 

110 

Texas 

3 

3 

48 

72 

Oklahoma 

26 

25 

375 

375 

Arkansas 

4 

1 4 

40 

88 

Montana 

90 

SO 

880 

950 

Wyoming 

Colorado i 

32 

125 

30 

115 

540 
1, 357 

621 

1,425 

Utah 

16 

i 15 

124 

186 

Idaho 

19 

18 

252 

252 

Washington 

42 

: 39 

370 

592 

Oregon 

42 

40 

520 

650 

United States. . 

5,250 

5,043 

69,318 

88,609 


Table 68. — Rye: Acreage sown and harvested, Umted States, 1906-1920. 


Year 

i 

Acreage 
sown m pre- 
ceding fall 

Acreage 

har- 

vested 

Year. 

Acreage 
sown mpre- 
cedmgfall 

Acreage 

har- 

vested. 

1906 

Acres. 

2, 100, 000 
2, 061, 000 
2, 015, 000 
2, 326, 000 

2.413.000 

2.416.000 

2.478.000 

2. 731. 000 

Acres. 

2, 002, 000 

1, 926, 000 

1, 948, 000 

2, 196, OOO 
2, 185, 000 
2, 127, 000 
2, 117, 000 

2, 557, 000 

1914 

Acres. 

2. 773. 000 
3, 153, 000 
3, 474, 000 
4, 480, 000 
6, 708, 000 
7, 232, 000 

5.250.000 

4.653.000 

Acres. 

2. 541. 000 

3. 129. 000 

3. 213. 000 

4. 317. 000 
6, 185, 000 

7. 103. 000 

5. 043. 000 

1907 

1915 

1908 

1916 

1909 

1917 

1910 

1918 

1911 

1919 

1912 

1920 

191J? 

1921 





Table 69. — Rye: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1900-1920 * 


Year. 

De- 
cem- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

When 

har- 

vested 

Year. 

De- 
cem- 
ber of 
pre- 
vious 
year. 

April, 

May. 

June. 

When 

har- 

vested. 


P.ct. 

P.d 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct 


P.d 

P.d 

P ct 

P d. 

P.d. 

1900, 

98. 2 

84. 8 

88.5 

87.6 

80.4 

1911 

92 6 

89.3 

90.0 

88.6 

85.0 

1901 

99. 1 ! 

93. 1 

94.6 

93.9 

93.0 

1912 

93 3 

87.9 

87.6 

97.7 

88.2 

1902 

89.9 I 

85.4 

83.4 

88 1 

90.2 

1913 

93.5 

89.3 

91.0 

90.9 

88.6 

3903 

98.1 1 

97.9 

93.3 

90.6 

89.5 

1914 

95.3 

91.3 

93.4 

93.6 

92.9 

1904 

92. 7 

82.3 

81.2 

86 3 

88.9 

1915 

93.6 

89.5 

93.3 

92.0 

92.0 

1905 

90. 5 

92. 1 

93.5 

94.0 

93.2 

1916 

91 5 

87.8 

88.7 

86.9 

87.0 

1906 

95.4 ! 

90. 9 

92.9 

89.9 

91.3 

1917 

88 8 

86.0 

88.8 

84 3 

79.4 

1907 

96. 2 i 

92 0 

88.0 

88.1 

89 7 

1918 

84 1 

85.8 

85.8 

83.6 

80 8 

1908 

91.4 ! 

89. 1 

90 3 

91.3 

91.2 

1919 

89 0 

90.6 

95.3 

93.5 

85.7 

1909 

1910 

87.6 

94.1 

87.2 

92.3 

88.1 

91.3 

89 6 
90.6 

91.4 

87.5 

1920 

1921 

89.8 

90.6 

86.8 

85,1 

84.4 

83.5 
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RYE — Ooiitin ued 

Table 70. — Rye- Yield 'per acre, price per bushel Dec 1, and value per acre, by States 


State 

Yield per acie (bushels) 

Faim pace per bushel (cents) 

\ alue 

PGi aero 
(aollais) 1 

10 -year aver- 
age. 1911-1920. 

tH 

o3 

N 

05 

ec 

05 

s 

1915 

0 

s 

r-l 

0 

a 

CO 

05 

1919 

0 

04 

CJ5 

t-H 

lO-vear aver- 
age, 1911-1920. 

1916 

05 

Ofi 

05 

cn 

0 

Cft 

y tH 

t> a 

•H 

S-i CA 

03 rs 
cT 
T'feo 
»o 03 

1920 j 

vt 

19.6 

22.5 

20.0 

1 S .0 

20.0 

17.0 

20.0 

20.0 

21.0 

18.0 

20 0 

US 

120 

175 

106 

150 

130 

27, 06 


Mass 

19.4 

16 0 

18 5 

18 5 

19 0 

20 0 

18 6 

19 0 

20.0 

23 0 

21.0 

142 

127 

200 

227 

175 

195 

33.51 


Conn 

19.8 

18.5 

17 5 

19 3 

19 0 

21 5 

19 6 

20 5 

22 0 

20.0 

20,0 

139 

125 

210 

205 

200 

174 

31 92 


N. Y 

17 4 

16 7 

16.5 

17.2 

17.7 

18.7 

18 0 

19 0 

16 5 

16.1 

17.5 

121 

128 

184 

172 

150 

158 

25 58 

27 Q5 

N J 

18 0 

16.4 

17 5 

18.0 

18.5 

20.0 

19.0 

18.5 

18 5 

16 0 

17.5 

121 

117 

175 

173 

100 

170 

26 12 

29.75 

Pa 

16,9 

15 1 

17.5 

17.5 

18.0 

18 0 

17 0 

17 0 

17 0 

16.0 

16.0 

114 

109 

170 

165 

157 

140 

23. 14 

22 40 

Del 

15 0 

15 0 

14.0 

14 0 

17.5 

15 5 

15 0 

16 0 

14 5 

13.0 

15,0 

121 

123 

178 

171 

160 

136 

21.57 


Md 

15 4 

14.5 

15 5 

14 4 

17.0 

16 5 

15 5 

16.0 

15.0 

14.0 

15.4 

118 

110 

168 

170 

163 

156 

21 35 

24 02 

Va 

12 7 

11.5 

12 5 

12.3 

13.0 

14 5 

12.5 

15.0 

12 0 

11.5 

12. C 

122 

107 

175 

175 

170 

155 

18 73 


W.Va 

13.3 

11.0 

13 0 

13 5 

14.5 

14.0 

16.0 

13 5 

13.7 

13.0 

11.0 

124 

119 

169 

180 

165 

160 

20.20 

17 60 

N.G 

9 8 

10.0 

9 3 

10 3 

10 0 

11 5 

9 7 

10,0 

S 0 

8.9 

9.5 

144 

130 

200 

198 

210 

190 

16 24 

3 8. 06 

S C 

10 4 

10 0 

9 5 

10 5 

11 5 

10.0 

9 8 

10,0 

11 2 

10.0 

11-0 

210 

385 

285 

295 

295 

300 

24 85 

33 00 

Ga 

9 2 

9.5 

9.2 

9 5 

9.3 

9.2 

9.5 

8 3 

8.8 

8 9 

10 . t 

182 

160 

270 

210 

272 

210 

18 64 

21 00 

Ohio 

16.3 

15 5 

15.5 

16.5 

17.0 

17 5 

14 5 

18 0 

17.0 

16.7 

14.4 

110 

120 

161 

150 

145 

135 

22 12 

10 44 

Ind 

14.9 

13.7 

14,5 

15 2 

16.3 

16 0 

14 0 

15 0 

16.5 

14.0 

14 0 

108 

119 

160 

152 

140 

130 

19 69 

18. 20 

Ill 

16 8 

16.8 

16.0 

16.5 

16.0 

18.5 

15 6 

17.5 

19.0 

16.5 

15.6 

108 

122 

165 

150 

130 

130 

22 62 


Mich 

14.6 

14.6 

13.3 

14.3 

16.0 

15.5 

14 3 

14 0 

14 3 

15.0 

14.7 

109 

130 

165 

150 

128 

130 

19 10 


Wis 

17.2 

17.0 

18.3 

'/.5 

16.5 

18 5 

16.2 

18.5 

17.6 

15.8 

16.0 

109 

132 

169 

150 

133 

130 

23.23 

20 go 

Mmn 

18.4 

18.7 

23 0 

i9.0 

18.8 

19.5 

15.0 

18 5 

20.0 

15.0 

17.0 

104 

127 

167 

180 

130 

122 

23. 05 

20 74 

Iowa 

18.0 

18 0 

19.0 

18.2 

19.0 

18.5 

17.0 

18 0 

19.0 

15 9 

17 0 

102 

115 

155 

147 

132 

117 

22.23 

19.89 

Mo 

13.5 

14.1 

14.8 

15.0 

14.0 

13,5 

11.0 

11 7 

14 0 

12.0 

12 0 

114 

123 

165 

163 

150 

125 

18 04^ 

35 00 

N. Dak 

13,2 

16.6 

18.0 

14.4 

17.1 

15 0 

'l3.3 

9,5 

10,5 

8.0 

10.0 

100 

126 

161 

345 

121 

119 

13 79 

11L90 

S. Dak 

15 8 

10.0 

l'9-5 

13.2 

17.0 

19 5 

18.0 

16.0 

18.0 

13.0 

13.5 

98 

118 

155 

141 

126 

109 

20.50 

14 72 

Nehr 

15.2 

13.0 

16.0 

14 6 

16.0 

17.5 

16.0 

15.6 

12.9 

16.3 

14.1 

96 

116 

155 

135 

115 

103 

18 34 ! 

14 52 

Kans 

14.5 

11.0 

15.9 

14.0 

20.0 

16.0 

14,5 

14 0 

14.3 

12 6 

13.0 

107 

110 

167 

370 

141 

100 

18. 71! 

13.00 

Ky 

12.4 

I 12 .O 

13.0 

12.4 

13.7 

12.0 

11.2 

12 5 

13.6 

12.0 

12.0 

125 

129 

175 

361 

175 

150 

IS. 10 ! 

18 00 

Tenn 

10.8 

11.9 

11.5 

12 0 

13.0 

10.5 

10,0 

9 8 

10 0 

9.0 

10 0 

141 

136 

195 

192 

200 

190 

il 6 13 ! 

19 . 00 

Ala 

10.9 

10.0 

11.5 

11.0 

13 0 

10.0 

13 0 

9.5 

11 0 

9 5 

10 9 ; 

186 

175 

268 

261 

260 

250 

23 02j 

27 25 

Tex 

13 2 

10 0 

16.6 

15.0 

14 8 

17 0 

10.0 

10 0 

5.4 

17 0 

16 0 

139 

120 

196 

1 235 

167 

150 

18 04 ! 

24 . 00 

Olda 

12.0 

9.5 

12.0 

9.5 

16 0 

13 5 

10.0 

10 0 

11, 0 

14 0 

15 0 

118 

125 

170 

i 187 

1 ISO 

100 

16. 29! 

15.00 

Ark 

10.6 

10.0 

10.5 

11.5 

10.5 

:10.5 

10 0 

13. 5 

10.5 

9.5 

10 0’ 

139 

115 

150 

210 

200 

220 

16. 66 

22. 00 

Mont 

17.1 

23.0 

23 5 

21.0 

21.0 

22.5 

20 5 

12 7 

12 0 

4 0 

U.O 

102 

96 

165 

i Hi 

185 

108 

15. 99 

11. 88 

Wyo 

17 0 

20 0 

19.0 

19 0 

17 0 

120.0 

15 5 

14 0 

18 0 

9 0 

18. 0 

110 

108 

155 

1 152 

180 

115 

20. 00 

20. 70 

Colo 

14.1 

12 0 

19.5 

17.0 

17 5 

117. 5 

11,0 

36,0 

; 7.0 

8.8 

11 8 

95 

1 105 

146 

1 liO 

130 

: 105 

14 31 

12.39 

Utah 

12.9 

15 5 

15,0 

17.0 

117,5 

115.5 

12.0 

8.0 

13. 0 

7.0 

8 3 

111 

100 

too 

180 

2(K) 

150 

34 46 

12. 46 

Idaho 

18.2 

22.5 

22 0 

22. 0 

120 0 

20,0 

17.0 

15. 5 

Il5 0 

14.0 

14,0 

99 

I 95 

135 

165 

175 

100 

19. 98 

1100 

Wash 

16.0 

22. 0 

20 0 

21.0 

19.7 

18,2 

14.5 

12.7 

110.0 

12 0 

9.5 

120 

I 11! 

175 

: 200 

385 

360 

18 83 

15. 20 

Oreg.. 

15.0 

19.5 

16. 0 17 5 

16.0 

18.0 

17.0 

12.7 

11.0 

9.7! 

.. „ 

13,0 

123 

i 315 

170 

! 205 

19U 

125 

19. 66 

16,26 

U.S.. 

16.3 

15,6 

16 8^16.2 

16.8 

17.3 

15.2 

11.6 

14.2 

lasi 

13.7 

:i08.5 

j 

122. 1 

366.0 

151.6 

13 L 5 

127. 8 

39.12 

17.57 


^ Based upon farm price Dec. 1 


Table 71 ----Rye: Farm price, cents per hishel on first of each month, 19fl--19W, 


Date. j 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1012 

i 

ion 

Aver- 
! age. 

Jan. 1 

152.3 

150.7 

370.3 

138.5 

85.3 

90.2 

62. 5 

63.8 

82.7 

73.3 


Fob.l ' 

161 5 

140. 4 

174 8 

123.5 

88.3 

100 6 

61 7 

! 68-9 

84.4 

73. 1 

107.6 

Mar. 1 

145. 0 

132. 2 

201.0 

126.0 

85.6 

105. 4 

61.9 

63. 2 

84.0 

71.9 

107. 6 

Apr. 1 

156.1 

145.8 

236.1 

135.6 

83.6 

100.4 

63.0 

62.9 

85.1 

75. 4 

114,3 

May 1, ' 

183.1 

155.5 

221.1 

164,1 

83.7 

101. 9 1 

62. 9 

62.4 

84.6 

75.8 

119.5 

Juno 1 I 

183.9 

143,7 

187.6 

183.0 

83.8 

98.1 I 

64. 1 

64.1 

86.1 ! 

77.9 

117.3 

July 3 

mo 

13<8. 6 

169.9 

177.1 

8S.3 

93.7 1 

63 1 

63.2 

83 6 i 

76,9 

113.8 

Aug. 1 

168.6 

149.7 

163.9 

mi 

83.4 1 

89.0 ! 

61.0 

60,7 

77,9 

75.5 

110.8 

Sept. 1 

168. 9 

138.3 

159.3 

161.9 

99.7 i 

85,6 i 

75.4 

63.0 

70.8 

76.9 

110.0 

Oct.l... 

162.3 

135.8 

154 0 

169.8 

104. 1 i 

81.7 

79.0 

64.8 

70.1 

79.7 

110.1 

Nov. 1 

142 1 

129.8 

152,6 

168.8 

115.3 1 

85.7 i 

80 1 

63.2 

68.8 

83.1 

109.0 

Dec. 1.-.. 

1 

127.8 

134.5 

151 6 

166.0 

122.1 

83.4 1 

86.5 

63.4 

66.3 

1 83. 2 

108.5 

Average 

155.3 

138.7 

167.4 

156,5 

99.7 

RO 9 

nn 0 

- 

“ - 
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EYE — 'Continued . 

Table 72. — Rye: Wholesale price per bushel y 1913-1920. 
r Compiled from commercial papers ] 


Date. 

Philadelphia 

Cineimiati 

Chicago 

' Duluth. 

San Francisco. 

No 2, Western ' 

No 2 

No 2 

No 2. 

Per 100 lbs. 

fS ^ 

o 

t-1 ' 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

1 

h! 

High 

t-i . 

p o 
> tx, 

o 

: 

High. 

-5“ 


High 

Aver- 

age. 

c 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

1913 

Cis 

Ots 

as 

as 

Cts 

as 

as. 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

Os 

0/s 

0/s. 

January- June 

G5 

70 


60 

70 

U5 8 

58 

65^ 

62 5 

52 

5Q 


132^ 

147 \ 

140 0 

J Illy- December 

G5 

77 


60 

72 

65 3 

61 

70} 

61 9 

50 

65 

56 4 

135“ 

165“ 

145.0 

1911 : 







January-Jime 

65 

75 


62 

71 

65 7 

58 

67 

62 8 

50 

62 

56 3 

1521 

165 

159 1 

July-December 

65 

125 

109 4 

60 

115 

92 6 

55 

1121 

89 2 

57 

107 

86 6 

130 

165 

154 2 

1915 
















January-Junc * 

105 

130 

117 Oj 

107 

133 

115 9 

HU 

131 

118 9 

106 

128 

114 2 

160 

225 

186 0 

July-December ‘ 

90 

112 


92 

112 

102 1 

91 ‘ 

119 

100 3 

87 

111 

94 4 


165 

156 5 

191C 










January- Juno 1 

90 

118 


90 

106 

98 9 

90 

104t 

97 8 

87 

98 

93 4 

150 

160 

155. 4 

July-December 

90 

155 

138 3 

96 

155 

127 3 

94 

153 

125 5 

89 

150 

123 0 

152} 

265 

197.6 

1917 
















January- June 

140 

245 

186 9 

140 

240 

180 1 

138 

245 

184 9 

134 

240 

177 7 

230 

400 

279 6 

July-December 

173 

245 

200 6 

170 

280 

191 4 

165 

243 

189 1 

168 

298 

187 8 

290 

400 

339 0 

1918 








1 








January-Jmie 

175 

188 

180 4 

175 

280 

218 9 

160 

295 i 

228 6 

182 

300 

246 5 

390 

425 

409.7 

J uly-December 

165 

17&} 

172 5 

165 

170 

160 7 

154 

185 1 

164 5 

150 

180 

165 6 


C) 


1919. 









January-June 

148 

176i 

169 2 

123 

173 

152 8 

124 

1811 

155 7 

128^ 

178} 

151 6 


(1) 


July-December 

115 

165 

146 b 

136 

177 

150 8 

1331 ' 

182“ 

150 2 

133| 

1781 

148 2 

310 

375 

346 0 

1920 










== 






January 

1791 

198 

188.8 

171 

186 

178 6 

166 

1852 

176 6 

lG4i 

1831 

179 6 

310 

325 

317 5 

Febiuary 

IGO 

182 

171 0 

142 

172 

154 8 

lit 

168^ 

156 0 

1441 

167^ 

155 2 

310 

325 

317 5 

March 

174 

197 

185 5 

155 

181 

174 3 

1591 

1832 

172 5 

158 

1791 

171 0 

310 i 

325 

317.5 

April 

201 

236 

218 5 

190 

215' 

204.2' 

182| 

217 

199 5 

1821 

217} 

198 3 

310 

325 

317.5 

May 

211 

239 

225 0 

200 

229 

218 4 

198 

229 

216 1 

194} 

224 

212.3 

310 

325 

317 5 

June 

231 

239 

235 0 

208 

222 

216 4 

213 

241 

222 5 

211 

231} 

218 2 

310 

325 

317.5 

January-June . . . 

160 

239 

204 0 

142 

229 

191 ll 

144 

241 

190 5 

1441 

231} 

189 1! 

310 

325 

317.5 

July 

189 

247 

218 0 

215 

227 

220 0 

171 

235i 

219 2| 

1741 

235~ 

210 2 

310 

325 

317.5 

August 

184 

220 

202 0 

172 

206 

194 5| 

170 

210 

199 4i 

182} 

2081 

197 2i 

310 j 

325 

317.5 

September 

189 

224 

206 5 

179 

203 

192 4 

1872 

209} 

196 5 

171 

200 j 

188 o: 

310 

325 

317.5 

October 

181 

198 

189 5 

166 

175 

170 4' 

160 

177} 

170 2 

162}’ 

179 ' 

169 9 

310 

325 

317 5 

November 

160 

180 ! 

170.0 

150 

170 

1(>5 2 

141i 

173 

156.5 

132 

163} 

148 4 

310 

325 

317 5 

December 

162 

183 

172 5 

145 

162 

153 8 

144 

167 

157 2 

139 

1541 

147.1 

310 

325 

317.5 

July-December. . 

160 

247 

193 1 

145 

227 

182 7 

14U 

235} 

183.2 

132 

235 

176.8 

310 

325 

317.5 


30702°— YBK 1920 ^38 


1 Nominal. 
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RYE — Continued 

Table 73 — Rye (^including flour): International trade^ calendar years 1911-19191 

[See General note/' Table 15.] 

EXPOETS 


Count I y 

Aveiage, 

1911-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

191S 

1919 

From— 

Argentina 

1,000 
bushels 
443 
914 
2,330 
69 
303 
44, 051 
lb, 870 
3,411 
34, 921 
855 
514 

1,000 

bushels 

451 

1,000 

bushels 

194 

1,000 

bushels 

129 

1,000 

bushels 

(P 

1,000 

bushels 

2 

1,000 
bush f Is 
100 
1 

Bulgana 

Canada 

Denmailc 






lib 

349 

501 

371 

989 

385 

833 

555 

798 

641 

J, b97 

Oeiinany 


Netherlands 

Roumania 

10,418 
1,241 
20, 298 
8,158 
104 

26 

14 

(P 

(-) 

483 


13,331 
13, 055 
82 

12, 315 
15,838 
64 




United States 

Other count lies 

M,(xS9 

1,425 

10, 308 
252 

40, 494 

TotaJ 


107, 587 

41,105 

28,100 

29,734 

17,502 

18,001 




IMP0ET« 

Into — 

Austria-Huiigai y. 

1, 224 
(), 157 
S, 587 
15, 472 
4,138 
16, 900 
721 
31,023 
10, 520 
5,231 
3, 769 
729 
2, 195 
077 







Belgium 7. 






548 

Peiiinaik 

5,701 
9, 898 
1, 441 

2, 757 
13, 425 
30 

2, 350 
12, 039 
14 

443 

41 

Einland 


Eranco 

21 

1, 346 

605 

Germany 

Italy...; 

Netherlands 

N orway 

378 
17, 539 
b, 128 
5, 453 
2, 580 
267 
2,073 
540 

4 

2,232 

7,885 

1,980 

16 

i 

1,15b 
7, 329 

1, 440 
350 
5,095 

3, 506 
751 

3, 095 

379 

1,906 

Bussiar 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

1, 168 
42 
2,054 
29 

401 
198 
5, 353 
103 

138 

452 

5, 300 
301 

3 

1,032 

United Tvingdom 

Other countries 


Total 


107, 343 

54,010 

29, 855 

20,782 

13, 170 

14,930 





1 Poe:, not include btaLibtich of trade for Aiii»tna-IIiiiij;ary, Belgium, and Germany duiing the wai peiiod, 
191 Ir i yiH. Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not strictly com- 
parable during that period. 

2 Less than 500 bushels. 
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BUCKWHEAT. 

Table 74. — Buckwheat Acreage^ production^ and value in the United States y 1849-1920, 

Note — Figures in italics are census returns, figures in roman are estunates of the Department of Agn- 
cultuie Estimates of acres are obtamed by applymg estimated percentages of increase oi decrease to 
the published acreage of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applymg percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available 


Year 

Aci e- 
age 
(thou- 
sands 
of 

acres) 

or- 

age 

yield 

per 

acie 

(bush- 

els). 

Pio- 

duc- 

tion 

(thou- 

sands 

of 

bush- 

els). 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec 1 
(cents 
pei 
bush- 
el). 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1 
(thou- 
sands 
of 
dol- 
lars). 

Year. 

Aeie- 

age 

(thou- 

sands 

of 

acres) 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

(bush- 

els) 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

(thou- 

sands 

of 

bush- 

els) 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
puce 
Dec 1 
(cents 
per 
bush- 
el) 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1 
(thou- 
sands 
of 

dol- 

lais). 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July 1 
(bush- 
els). 

i849 



8,957 



1892.... 

861 


12, 143 

ol S 

6,296 


1859 



17,57S 



1893 . . 

816 

14 9 

12 ! 132 

58 3 

7,074 







1894 . . 

789 

10 1 

12 ; 668 

55 6 

7,040 


1866 

1,046 

21 8 

22, 792 

67.6 

15,413 








1867 

1, 228 

17.4 

21, 359 

78 7 

16, 812 

1895 . . 

763 

20 1 

15, 341 

45.2 

6,936 


1868 

1,114 

17 8 

19 ; 864 

78,0 

15,490 

1896 . . 

755 

18 7 

14, 090 

39 2 

5, 522 

1,677, 102 

1869 

1, 029 

16 9 

17, 431 

71 9 

12,535 

1897. . 

718 

20 9 

14, 997 

42 1 

6,319 

1,370, 403 

1869 



9 , 822 



1898 

678 

17 3 

11, 722 

45 0 

5, 271 

1,533,980 







1899 .. 

670 

16 6 

11, 094 

55 7 

6, 184 

426, 822 

1870 

537 

18.3 

9,842 

70 5 

6,937 

1899 

807 

13 9 

t 1 , 2 s 4 




1871 

414 

20 1 

8,329 

74 5 

6,208 







1872 

448 

18 1 

8, 134 

73.5 

5,979 

1900. .. 

638 

15 0 

9, 567 

55.8 

5,341 

123, 540 

1873 

454 

17 3 

7, 838 

75.0 

5, 879 

1901.... 

811 

18 6 

15, 126 

56.3 

8,523 

719, 615 

1874 

453 

17.7 

8,017 

72.9 

5,844 

1902.... 

805 

18 1 

14, 530 

59 6 1 

8,655 

117, 953 







1903.... 

804 

17.7 

14,244 

bO.7 ! 

8,651 

31,006 

1875 

576 

^ 17.5 

10, 082 

62.0 

6,255 

1904.... 

794 

18 9 

15, 008 

62.2 1 

9,331 

316, 399 

1876 

666 

14.5 

9,669 

66.6 

6,436 








1877 

650 

15.7 

10, 177 

66.9 

6,808 

1905.... 

760 

19.2 

14, 585 ^ 

58.7 

8, 665 

696, 513 

1878 

673 

18.2 

12, 247 

52 6 

6,441 

1906.... 

789 

18.6 

14,642 1 

59 6 1 

8, 727 

199, 429 

1879 

640 

1 20 5 

13, 140 

59.8 

7,856 

1907.... 

800 

47.9 

14, 290 1 

69.8 

9, 975 

116, 127 

1879 

848 

13,9 

11, 817 



1908.... 

803 

19 8 

15, 874 

75 6 

12, 004 

186, 702 






1909.... 

834 

20 9 

17, 438 




1880 

823 

' 17.8 

14, 618 

59.4 

8,682 

1909.... 

878 

16.9 1 

14,849 

70.1 

10,346 

158, 160 

1881 

829 

11.4 

9,486 

86 5 

8,206 








1882 

847 

13 0 

11, 019 

73.0 

8,039 

19101... 

800 

20 0 

17, 598 

66 1 

11, 636 

223 

1SS8 

857 

8 9 

7, 669 

82 2 

6,304 

1911. .. 

833 

21 1 

17, 549 

72 6 

12, 735 

180 

1884 

879 

12 6 

11, 116 

58 9 

6,549 

1912. .. 

841 

22 9 

19, 249 

66 1 

12, 720 

1,347 







1913.... 

805 

17.2 

13, 833 

75 5 

10,445 

580 

1885 

914 

13 8 

12, 626 

55.9 

7,057 

1914 ... 

792 

21.3 

16, 881 

76 4 

12,892 

413,643 

1886 

, 918 

12.9 

11, 869 

54.5 

6, 465 








1887 

911 

11.9 

10, 844 

56 5 

6,122 

1915.... 

769 

19.6 

15, 056 

78.7 

11, 843 

515,304 

1888 

! 913 

13.2 

12, 050 

63 3 

7,628 

1916.... 

828 

14.1 

11, 662 

112 7 

13, 147 j 

260,102 

1889 

! 837 

1 14 5 

12, 110 

50.5 

6,113 

1917.... 

924 

17 3 

16, 022 

160.0 

25,631 1 

5, 567 

1889 

837 

14.5 

12 , no 



1918 

1,027 

16 5 

16, 905 

166 5 

28, 142 1 

119, 516 



I 


1919.... 

739 

20 6 

15, 244 

146.9 

22,397 ! 

244,785 

1890 

815 

1 14 7 

12, 433 

57.2 

7,110 

1920. .. 

729 

18 9 

13, 789 

129 1 

17,797 


1891 

849 

15,0 

12 , 701 

57 0 

7,272 


1 

i 





1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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BUCKWHEAT— Oontmued 

Table 75.^ — Buckwheat: licvised mrcmje^ production^ and Jarm value, 1879 and 18S9-> 

1909 


[See hoadnote of Table 5.] 


Yeai. 

Aci cage 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

faim 

pace 

per 

bushel 

Dec.l. 

Faiia 
value 
Doc. 1. 

Ycai 

Acreage 

Avoi- 
ago 
yield 
pei 
aei e 

Produc- 

tion 

Avei- 

age 

faim 

price 

pei 

bushel 
Dec 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bushels, 

Cents, 

Dollars. 


Acres 

Bush. 

Bvshels 

Cinls 

Dollars 

1879.. 

8^8,000 

20. 7 

17,530,u00 

60 3 

10,575,000 

1900. 

795,000 

14 9 

11,810,000 

55 8 

6, 588,000 

1889.. 

837, 000 

14 5 

12, 109, 000 

50 5 

6,115,000 

1901. 

852,000 

IS 4 

15,6693,00 

56 4 

8,857,000 

1890 . 

863, 000 

14.7 

12,678,000 

57.3 

7,261,000 

1902. 

856,000 

17.9 

15,2286,00 

59 6 

9,110,000 

1891.., 

867,000 

15 0 

13,013,000 

57.0 

/, ‘122,000 

1903. 

876,000 

17 5 

15,248,000 

60 8 

9,277,000 

1892.. 

899, 000 

14.1 

12,643, 000 

52.0 

6,573,000 

1904.! 

876,000 

18 6 

16,327,000 

62 5 

10, 208, 000 

1893.. 

87, 3000 

14.7 

12 866,000 

58 3 

7.503,000 

1905.' 

810,000 

18.8 

15,797,000 

58 6 

9, 261,000 

1894.. 

864, 000 

15. 9 

13', 721, 000 

55.7 

7,638,000 

1906. 

865,000 

18.2 

15,734,000 

59.7 

9,386,000 

1895.. 

S42, 000 

19.9 

16,748,000 

45.3 

7,583,000 













1907. 

838,000 ' 

17.7 

14, 858, 000 

i 70 0 

10,397,000 

1896.. 

853, 000 

18 5 

15,805,000 

39.3 

6,211,000 

1908. 

853,000 ; 

19 4 

16,541,000 

i 75.7 

12,518,000 

1897.. 

838, 000 

20 6 

17,260,000 

42 1 

7,259,000 

1909. 

878,000 ! 

20 5 

17, 9S3, 000 

70 2 

12,028,000 

189S.. 

811,000 

17.2 

13,961, 000 

45.0 

6,278,000 







1899,. 

807,000 

16.1 

13,001, 000 

55.9 

7,263,000 








TabIvE 76. — Buckwheat: Acreage, piodiution, and total Jmm value, by States, 1920, 


[0()0 omitted.] 


State. 

Acreage. 

Pi educ- 
tion. 

Faim 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Slate, 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Marne 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vu’yimn. 

Acres, 

10 

1 

6 

2 

5 

221 

10 

232 

7 

15 

25 

40 

10 

Bushels, 

270 

20 

132 

38 

85 

4,420 

ISO 

4,176 

126 

300 

540 

780 

210 

1 

Dollars, 
413 
24 
178 
53 
136 
6,188 
270 
5,011 
; 151 

399 

756 

1,092 

231 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonii 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

United States.. 

Acres, 

26 

10 

4 

42 

27 

15 

8 

6 

1 

6 

Bushels 

543 

200 

72 

609 

432 

300 

136 

96 

! 16 ' 
i 108 ' 

Dollars, 

570 

240 

98 

664 

518 

318 

182 

149 

16 

140 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

729 

13,789 1 17,797 

1 


Table 77 Buckwheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 

1900-1920. 




— . — .. 

— 



~ 


- 



" 




When 




When 




When 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

har- 

Year, 

Aug. 

vSciJt. 

har- 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

har- 




vested. 




vested. 




vested. 


B.ct, 

F,ct, 

P,ct, 


P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. cL 


P. et 

P, cL 

P. d. 

1900 

87. 9 

80. 5 

72.8 

1907.... 

91.9 

77.4 

89. 1 

3914.... 

88.8 

87. 1 

83.3 

1901 

1 91. 1 

90.9 

90 5 

1908.... 

89 4 

87. 8 

81. 6 

1915.... 

92. 6 

88. 6 

81.9 

1902 

91.4 

86. 4 

80 5 

1909.... 

80 4 

81.0 

79. 5 

1916.... 

87.8 

78 5 

66.9 

1903..... 

93.0 

91.0 

! 8.3. 0 

3910.... 

87. 9 

82. 3 

81. 7 

1917,... 

92.2 

90.2 

74.8 

1904 

92.8 

91.5 

88.7 

1011.... 

82.9 

83.8 

81. 4 

1918.... 

88.6 

83.3 

75.6 

1905 ' 

92.6 

91.8 

91.6 

1912.... 

88 4 

91,6 

89. 2 

1919.... 

88. 1 

90 1 

88.0 

1906,.,.. 

93.2 

91.2 

84.9 

1913.... 

85.5 

73.4 

65, 9 

1920,... 

! 90.5 

91.1 

1 85.6 

1 
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BUCKWHEAT— Continued 

Table 78. — Buckwheat: Yield per acre, pnce per bushel Bee, 7, and value per acre, by 

States, 


State. 

Yield pei acie /"bushels). 

Parm price per bushel 
(cents). 

Value 
per acre 
(dollars).^ 

lO-year aveiage, 
1911-1920 

tH 

OS 

iH 

65 

O' 

00 

s 


s 

s 

Ci 

iH 

05 

tH 

S3 

05 

05 

05 

05 

10-yeai aveiage, 
1911-1920 

C5 

tH 

C5 

rH 

S3 

05 

.05 

C5 

O' 

5-year average, 
1915-1919. 

C5 

Me 

26 3 

30.0 

29.4 

32.0 

29 0 

26.0 

24.0 

21.5 

20.0 

24.0 

27.0 

105 

95 

150 

150 

175 

153 

29.05 

41.31 

N.H 

23.5 

27.3 

31.0 

31.0 

25.0 

30.0 

20.0 

16.0 

17.0 

18.0 

20.0 

113 

100 

183 

200 

156 

122 

27.13 

24.40 

Vt 

23 8 

24.3 

30.0 

25,0 

28.0 

27.0 

17.5 

20.0 

21.0 

23 0 

22.0 

112 

105 

ioO 

160 

170 

135 

28.64 

29.70 


18 2 

21.0 

21.0 

17. C 

18.5 

16.0 

16.0 

15.0 

16 0 

‘>9, a 0 

19 0 

124 

140 

166 

196 

160 

140 

25. 81 

26.60 

Conn 

18.7 

19.0 

20.5 

17.0 

18.0 

20.0 

19.0 

17.3 

19.6 

20.0 

17.6 

136 

120 

200 

210 

200 

160 

3i. 30 

27.20 

N.y 

18.8 

21.3 

23.8 

14.3 

23.0 

19.0 

12.0 

18.0 

15 0 

22.0 

20 0 

112 

122 

160 

175 

145 

140 

23. 36 

28.00 

N. J 

19.7 

20.0 

22.0 

22.0 

21.0 

21.0 

19.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

112 

108 

158 

170 

150 

150 

24.80 

27.00 

Pa 

19 6 

21.9 

24.2 

18.5 

20.5 

21.0 

140 

18.0 

18.0 

21.6 

18.0 

105 

111 

163 

160 

140 

120 

21.06 

21. 60 

Del 

18.5 

19.0 

16.0 

17.0 

19.0 

18.5 

19.0 

20.0 

20.5 

18.0 

18.0 

104 

US 

148 

143 

160 

120 

24.80 

21.60 

Md 

19.6 

20.0 

17.5 

16.5 

18.5 

20.0 

19.0 

21.0 

20.0 

23.0 

20.0 

109 

no 

165 

165 

155 

133 

27.72 

26.60 

Va 

20.2 

16.0 

21.5 

23.1 

19.4 

20.0 

19.2 

21.1 

21.0 

19.0 

21.6 

109 

95 

150 

163 

155 

140 

25.91 

30.24 

W. Va 

21.1 

24.0 

24.0 

21.0 

21.5 

22.0 

18.3 

j20.0 

19.5 

21.0 

19.5 

116 

101 

170 

173 

170 

140 

27.90 

27.30 

N. C 

19.0 

19.0 

17.5 

19.3 

19.0 

17.5 

17.5 

20 0 

20.0 

19.0 

21.0 

102 

85 

130 

150 

140 

110 

22 37 

23. 10 

Ohio 

20.1 

21.0 

19.5 

18.0 

240 

23.0 

17.7 

17.2 

16.0 

23.4 

20.9 

106 

110 

153 

156 

155 

105 

24,95 

21.94 

Ind 

17.2 

18.3 

19.0 

18.5 

17.5 

14 0 

18.0 

15 0 

15.0 

16.5 

20.0 

108 

112 

155 

160 

150 

120 

20.67 

24.00 

HI 

18.2 

18.1 

22.0 

17.0 

17.7 

17.0 

17.0 

19.0 

17.8 

18.0 

18.0 

124 

* 130 

170 

180 

180 

136 

26.83 

24. 48 

Mich 

14.1 

18.0 

17.0 

15.0 

18.5 

145 

11.0 

9.0 

10.0 

13 8 

14 5 

103 

1151 

147 

170 

137 

109 

14. 45 

15.80 

Wis 

15.6 

17.5 

17.0 

16.5 

17.5 

13,0 

14.0 

12.2 

15.9 

16 2 

16.0 

109 

1161 

174 

165 

150 

120 

19.76 

19.20 

Minn 

17.5 

l&O 

21.0 

16.5 

17,0 

17.5 

15.0 

14 0 

17.0 

19.0 

20.0 

100 

112 

135 

170 

130 

106 

20,48 

21.20 

Iowa 

15.5 

17.5 

19.0 

14.0 

18.3 

13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

15.0 

140 

17.0 

121 

I 125 

200 

180 

169 

134 

20.76 

22. 78 

Mo 

14.0 

10.0 

15.0 

11.0 

15.5 

15.0 

140 

15.0 

13.0 

15.0 

16.0 

126 

133 

144 

180 

184 

155 

20.94 

24.80 

Nehr 

17.2 

16.0 

18.0 

20.0 

18.5 

20.0 

17.0 

16.0 

14.0 

16.0 

16.0 

115 

i 110 

150 

165 

180 

100 

22.72 

16.00 

Term 

17.8 

16.0 

18.0 

15.0 

22.3 

18.0 

18.0 

17.0 

18 0 

18.0 

18.0 

106 

100 

150 

140 

150 

130 

21 88 

23.40 

V, S.. 

19.0 

21.1 

22.9 

17,2 

21.3 

19.6 

141 

17.3 

16.5 

20.6 

18.9 

108.4 

112.7 

160 0 

166.5 

146.9 

129.1 

23.35 

24.41 


1 Based upon Xarm pnce Dec, 1, 


Table 79. — Buchioheat: Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1911^1920, 


Date. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan. 1..., 

150.7 

162.9 

162.7 

117,2 

81.5 

77.9 

76.6 

66.8 

73.7 

65.8 

103.6 

Peb.l 

154 9 

158.1 

161.9 

114 6 

80 7 

83.7 

75.6 

69.4 

73 6 

64.4 

103.7 

Mar.l 

155.7 

148.4 

168.2 

124.8 

83 2 

85 5 

75.1 

67.0 

76.9 

64.1 

104.9 

Apr. 1 

163.1 

149.6 

170.1 

128.3 

83.1 

85.3 

76.9 

68.3 

76 9 

65 3 

106.7 

May 1 

168.8 

147.3 

176.0 

150.6 

84.9 

84 6 

77.3 

71.4 

79.9 

65.8 

110.7 

Junel 

180.2 

165.6 

191 0 

183.7 

87.0 

86.9 

79.0 

70.8 

84.8 

70.1 

119.9 

July 1 

202.7 

160.8 

200.8 

209.2 

93.1 

92.1 

85.5 

72.9 

86.2 

72.4 

127.6 

Aug. 1 

181.3 

165.9 

192.7 

189.3 

89.0 

89.2 

81.2 

72.4 

83.6 

76.0 

122.1 

Sept. 1 

176.3 

159.8 

190.3 

164.3 

86.4 

81.4 

79.8 

70.0 

76.6 

74.0 

115.9 

Oct.l 

159.4 

162.0 

180.0 

154.4 

90.4 

73.7 

78.7 

74.1 

69.7 

69.6 

111.2 

Nov. 1 

131.0 

151.0 

173.0 

154.2 

102.9 

78.5 

78.0 

75.5 

65.5 

73.0 

108.3 

Dec. 1 

129.1 

146.9 

166.5 

160.0 

112.7 

7a7 

76.4 

75.5 

66.1 

72.6 

108.* 

Average 

152.2 

154.8 

174.7 

153.2 

94.7 

81.0 

77.9 

72.4 

72.6 

70.3 

: lia4 
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Table 80. — Flm Area and 2 )TO(Ivct%on hi nwlermenPioned comitnes^ 1909-1919, 


Prodiiftion. 


Area 


Seed. 


Fiber 


Comitiy. 



IT 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Avei- 

ago,i 

1909- 

1913 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age,! 

1909- 

1913. 

1917 

1948 

1919 

NOETH AMERICA 

1,000 
acres 
2, 490 

1,000 
acres 
1, 984 

1,000 

acres 

1,910 

1,000 
acres 
1, 572 

1,000 
hush 
19, 505 

1,000 
bush 
9, 164 

1,000 

hush 

13,309 

1,000 
bush 
7, 001 

1,000 

lbs 

1,000 

lbs 

1,000 

lbs 

1,000 

lbs. 






Canada 

Quebec 

1 

0 

7 

11 

11 

47 

83 

111 





8 

4 

16 

14 

128 

52 

190 
1, 091 

130 







10 

108 

841 

57 

70b 

147 

520 






893 

70 

754 

930 

10, 393 

4, 710 

4,205 

4, 490 






no 

90 

81 

830 

979 

480 

222 










Total Canada .. 

1,036 

920 

1,068 

1,093 

12,068 

5,935 

G, 055 

5, 473 















150 





1 















Total . 

3, 520 

2, 904 

2, 978 

2,005 

31, 723 

15, 099 

19, 424 

13,134 










SOUTH AMERICA. 













Aigoiitiiia 

Uruguay 

3, 083 
lUu 

3, 207 
36 

3, 229 
30 

3, 419 
51 

31,989 

793 

4, 032 
122 

19, 588 
333 

30, 775 
498 












Total 

3, 7cS9 

3, 243 

3, 259 

3, 170 

32, 782 

4,154 

19, 921 

31, 273 


1 






EUEOPE. 














Austria 

297 

14 

13 


2 094 

45 

35 


2 53,090 




Hungai v " 

21 



190 



20, 548 
8,040 




Croaiia-Sla voi iia ^ 

17 




21 


1 




Bosma-Hcrzogov ina K,, 





4 


j 

1, 080 
40, 487 
524 

1 


Belgium 

50 



48 

1 

413 



407 

1 

29,982 

Bulgaria'^ 

1 


1 

. ! 




' 

Czecjio-Slo\ akia 


337 



3 2 i 8 




Fiance ' 

01 

* ’ * ’20 

'*'28 

‘ 38 

’ ‘ *533 

158 



188 

4317 

40, 623 

10,000 
3 4, 410 

15,11(1 

‘3’), 298 

Ireland i 

53 

108 

113 

' 90) 

23, 701 

35, 175 
5, 291 

30, 734 

Italy 

*>» 

20 

21 

1 17 

*320 

323 

472 

433 

0, 289 
17, 270! 
4,804: 

1 , 022 i 

5, 291 

2,425 

11,323 

7 2 293 

Netnei lands 

33 

30 

14 

i 21 

371 

222 

145 

11, 756 

G, 559 
& 4, 153 

Koumama - 

52 

& ISO 

' 6 4 s 

503 

6 292 

^ nM)5 

Russia propGi - 

3,217 


il9, 772 



Folainl ^ 

88 




874 


' 

42, 450 




Northern Caucasia ^ 

101 




079 



20, 130 




Serbia ^ 

4 





1 

1, 812 




Spam 

4 

4 

2 


22 

05 

42 


6,708 

970 

Sweden 

4 


5 


15 

1, 208 








i 



Total 

3,827 




24, 4.35 



295, 150 













« « * * 


ASIA, 






j 







British India « 

3, 821 

3,504 

3,797 

85 

1,989 

19,773 

21.040 20.600! 9.250 





Japan 

12 

48 






30,187 

101,435 

143,027 


Russia. 

Cential Asia ( 1 gov- 
ernments) 

! 

120 


510 


51,804 


Sibeua (4 govern- 
ments) 

117 




852 

, ; 

38,109 

0,429 




Transcaucasia (1 
government) 

18 

1 



94 














Total 

4, 118 




21,229 

1 


;126,589 








j-.-.-- 





AFRICA 













Algena 

1 

1 


1 

11 



7 















Grand totaL..... 

15,261 




110,180 

1 


421, 745 








1 






1 5-year average except in a few cases where 5-year 
statistics were unavailable. 

® Old boundaries. 

» Bohemia and Moravia. 

* Does not include Alsaee-Ijnrmmft 


Includes Bessarabia; excludes Dobrudja. 

« Former I-Qngdom and Bessarabia. 

7 Former Kingdom, Bessarabia and Bukowina. 

8 Includes some native States. 
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Table 81 — Flat {seed and fiber). World production so Jar as reported. 


Year 

Pioduction 

Year 

Production 

Seed 

Fiber 

Seed 

Fiber. 

1896 

Bushels 

82, 684, 000 

Pounds 

1, 714, 205, 000 

1, 498, 054, 000 
1, 780, 693, 000 

1906 

Bushels 

88, 165, 000 

Pounds 

1, 871, 723, 000 

1897 

57, 596, 000 

1907 

102, 960, 000 
100, S50, 000 

2, 042, 390, 000 
1, 907, 591, 000 

1898 ' 

72, 938, 000 

1908 

1899 

60, 348, 000 

1, 138, 763,000 

1909 

100, 820, 000 

1,384, 524, 000 

1900 

62, 432, 000 

1, 315, 931, 000 

1910 

83,253, 000 

913, 112, 000 

1901 

72, 314, 000 
83, 891, 000 

1, 050, 260, 000 
1, 564,840,000 

1911 

101, 339, 000 
130, 291, 000 

1,011,350,000 
1,429, 967, 000 

1902 

1912 .* 

1903 

110, 455, 000 
107, 743, 000 

1, 492, 383, 000 
[1, 517, 922, 000 

1913 

132,477, 000 
94, 559, 000 

1,384,757,000 
1, 044, 746, 000 

1904 

1914 

1905 

100, 458, 000 

jl, 494, 229, 000 

1915 

103, 287,000 

975,685,000 


Table 82 — Flaxseed. Acreage^ prodvcPion , ralue, ejpoits, etc., in the United States, 

1849 - 1920 . 

Note — FiguiesmitoZzVs are census returns, ngmcs in loman aic estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture Estimates of acies are obtained by anplymg estimated percentages of incieaso or decrease to 
the pubhshed acieage of the preceding year, except that a ie\nsed base is used for applymg percentagf 
estimates whenevei new census data are available 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Production. 

Average 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec 1 

Farm value 
Dec 1 

Domestic 
expoits, 
fiscal year 
beginmng 
July 1 

Imports, 
fiscal y ear 
beginning 

J uly 1 


Acres. \ 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Cents 

Dollars 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

1849 



56i, 000 



2,501 

667, 369 

1859 



567, 000 



2,715 1 

1 3, 000, 000 

1869 



1, 730, 000 



35 

1 5, 000, 000 

1879 



7, 171, 000 




1,464,195 

1889 

1,319,000 1 

7 8 

10,250,000 



i4,678 

2, 391, 175 

1899 

A, ill, 000 

9 5 

19,979,000 



2, 830, 991 

67,379 

1902 

1 

3,740,000 

7 8 

29,285,000 

105 2 

30, 815, 000 

4, 128, 130 

129, 089 

1903 

3,233, 000 

8 4 

27,301,000 

81 7 

22,292, 000 

758, 379 

213,270 

190i 1 

2,264, 000 

10 3 

23,401,000 

99 3 

23,229,000 

1,338 

296, 184 

1905 

2,535,000 

11 2 

28,478,000 

84 4 

24,049,000 

5, 988, 519 

52, 240 

1906 

2,506, 000 

10.2 

25,576,000 

101.3 

25,899,000 

0, 336, . 10 

90,356 

1907 

2, 864, 000 

9 0 

25,851,000 

95 6 

24, 713, 000 

4, 277, 313 

57, 419 

1908 ! 

2, 679, 000 

9 6 

25,805,000 

118.4 

30,577,000 

8S2, 899 

593,668 

1909 

2, 742, 000 

9 4 

25, 856, 000 





1909 

0, 083, 000 

9 4 

19,513,000 

153 0 

29,796, 66o 

65, 193 

5,002,496 

1910 2 

2, 467, 000 

5 2 

12,718,000 

231 7 

29,472,000 

976 

10,499,227 

1911 

2, 757, 000 

7.0 

19, 370, 000 

182 1 

35,272,000 

4, 323 

6, 841, 806 

1912 

2, 851, 000 

9.8 

28,073,000 

114 7 

32,202,000 

16, 894 

5,294,296 

1913 

2, 291, 000 

7 8 

17,853, 000 

119 9 

21,399,000 

305, 546 

8, 653, 235 

1914 

1, 645, 000 

8 4 

13,749,000 

126 0 

17, 318, 000 

4,145 

10, 666, 215 

1915 

1, 387, 000 

10 1 

14, 030, 000 

174 0 

24,410,000 

2, 614 

14, 679, 233 

1916 i 

1,474,000 

9 7 

14,296,000 

248 6 

35, 541, 000 

1,017 

12,393,988 

1917 

3, 984, 000 

4 6 

9, 164, 000 

296.6 

27, 182, 000 

21,481 

13, 366, 529 

1918 

1, 910, 000 

7 0 

13,369,000 

34G 1 

45,470,000 

15, 574 

8, 426, 886 

1919 

1, 572, 000 

4 9 

7,861,000 

438.3 

33, 581, 000 

1 24,044 

23,391,934 

1920 j 

1, 785, 000 

6 2 

10, 990, 000 

176 6 

19, 413, 000 



i 






1 Approximate 


* P’lgures adjusted to census basis. 
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Table 83. — Flaxseed: CordUion of crop. United States, on first of months named, 


Yeai 

Judy. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Ycai i 

1 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

1 

Oct 


P. c^. 

P. Cf. 

P. ct. 

F,et, 


P.ct. 

P ct 

1 P ct 

P. ct 

1903 

86 2 

80.3 

80.6 

74.0 

1912 

88 9 

87 5 

' 8b 3 

83.8 

1904 

86.6 

78.9 

85.8 

87,0 

19U 

82.0 

77. 1 

74 9 

74 7 

1905 - - 

92 7 

9G.7 

94,2 

91.5 

1911 

90.5 

82 i 

72.9 

77.4 

1906 

93. 2 

92.2 

89.0 

87.4 

1915 

88 5 

91 2 

87.6 

84 5 

1907 

91 2 

91.9 

85.4 

78 0 

1916 

90 3 

84.0 

81.8 

86.2 

1908 

92 5 

86.1 

82.5 

81.2 

1917 

81 0 

60 6 

50.2 

51.3 

1909 . - 

95 1 

92.7 

88,9 

84.9 

1918 

. 79 8 

70 6 

72 6 

70.8 

1910 

65 0 

51.7 

48.3 

47.2 

1819 

, 73 5 

52 7 

50 5 

52.6 

1911 

80 9 1 

71.0 

68.4 

69.6 

1920 

89 1 

SO 1 1 

63 8 

62.8 


Table 84 — Fiaiseed* Aci'eage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1920, 


state 


i 

I 

I Aeieage 


Average 
yield per 
acre 


Aveiage 
Produc- farm price 

tioE. per bushel 

Bee. 1. 


Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Alissouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

United States. 


Acres. 

9.000 

320.000 

12,000 

6.000 

735.000 

220.000 

5.000 
23,000 

451,000 

4.000 


1,785,000 


Bushels, 

11.0 

9.5 

10.0 

7.5 
5.3 

10.0 

9.0 
6.9 

3.0 

8.2 


6,2 


Bushels, 

99.000 

3.040.000 

120,000 

45.000 

3.896.000 

2 . 200.000 

45,000 

159,000 

1,353,000 


10,990,000 


Cents. 

212 

183 

180 

200 

178 


Dollars 

210,000 

5.563.000 
216,000 

90,000 

6.935.000 


165 

155 

180 

175 

135 


3.630.000 

70.000 
286,000 

2.368.000 

45.000 


176.6 


19,413,000 


Table 85. — Flaxseed: Yield per acre, prlee per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States, 


State. 

Yield per acio (bushels). 

Farm price j^er bushel (cent.s). 

Value 
per acre 
(dollars) i 

A 

S-i sj 

gs 

rH 03 

tH 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

rH 

10-year aver- 
age, 1911-1920. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

a 

05 

6-year average, 
1915-1919. 

1920 

wis 

12.2 

12.0 

12.5 

14,0 

13.5 

13.5 

12.0 


11.0 

10.5 

11.0 

217 

240 


330 

430 

212 

33. 64 

23. 32 

^lirm 

9.3 

8.0 

10.2 

9.0 

9.3 

10.5 

8,5 

9.5 

10.4 

as 

9.5 

223 

240 

295 

311 

445 

m 

28. 04 

17.38 

Iowa 

9 9 

8 0 

11.5 

9.4 

9.5 

9.0 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

9.5 

10.0 

211 

215 

275 

320 

420 

180 

28. 07 

18,00 

Mo... 

7.0 

3.0 

6 0 

5.0 

ao 

8.0 

7.0 

as 

ao 

9.5 

7.5 

209 

212 

275 

300 

448 

200 

23. 12 

15,00 

N. Dak 

7.5 

7.0 

9.7 

7.2 

as 

9.9 

10.3 

3.9 

7.8 

4.6 

6.3 

224 

252 

3(K) 

3i5 

441 

178 

20.50 

9.43 

S, Dak 

8.3 

5.3 

8.6 

7.2 

7,5 

11.0 

9,3 

7.0 

9.5 

8.0 

10.0 

216 

247 

299 

325 

425 

165 

25. 43 

16 50 

Nebr. 

7 6 

5.0 

9.5 

6.0 

7.0 

11.0 

8.0 

5.5 

9.5 

5.0 

9.0 

205 

230 

250 

330 

400 

155 

19. 93 

13, 95 

Kans ... 

5.8 

i 3.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

a 7 

5.8 

7.0 

5.0 

6.3 

6.9 

212 

2.34 

290 

330 

380 

180 

16 51 

12.42 

Mont 

6,7 

1 7-7 

12.0 

9.0 

ao 

10.5 

9.5 

3.0 

3.0 

1.5 

3.0 

219 

248 

295 

338 

440 

175 

13.40 

5. 25 

Wyo 

8. 5 

4... 

12.0 

9.9 

7.0 

13.0 

7.0 

6.6 

9.0 

4.0 

a2 

240 

22^ 

261 

325 

360 

135 

18,96 

11.07 

U. S. . 

7.6 

7.0 

9.8 

7.8 

8.4 

lai 

9.7 

4,6 

7.0 

4.9 

6.2 

221.7 

24a 6 

296.6 

340.1 

438,3 

176.6 

20.12 

10,88 


1 Based upon farm jirice Dec. 1 
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Table 86. — Flaxseed’ Farm price^ cents per bushel on first of each months 1911-1920, 


Bate 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age, 

Jan 1 . 

433 6 

327.7 

310.8 

250 7 

185 9 

134 8 

124.2 

106 2 

187.1 

221 1 

228.2 

Feb 1 

450 o 

310 1 

326.7 

253 7 

210 9 

163.7 

127 8 

109 3 

190 S 

233 9 

238 3 

Mai 1 

472 1 

327 4 

349 8 

253 1 

202.5 

157.9 

132 5 

119 0 

183 9 

240.7 

244.0 

Apr 1 

455 7 

348 7 

379.7 

266.1 

202 1 

167 7 

132.8 

113 6 

191.3 

234.6 

249.2 

my 1 

448 2 

361 4 

373 3 

300.6 

191.8 

169 6 

134.7 

114 3 

181.0 

241.9 

251. 7 

lime 1 

421 1 

389 3 

363 6 

298 8 

176 5 

169 5 

136 8 

115 8 

205 0 

225 0 

250. 1 

Jiilvl 

359 6 

444 1 

319 3 

278 0 

163 2 

152 5 

136 0 

113 4 

19S 4 

205 6 

240.0 

Aue 1 . ... 

303 7 

540 6 

410.5 

271 6 

178 1 

144 6 

150 7 

118 6 

175 2 

199 2 

249,3 

Sopl 1 . 

290 3 

517 5 

381.2 

302 8 

190 2 

143 5 

139 3 

127 8 

102 6 

203 6 

245.9 

Oct 1 

279 7 

438 2 

380 9 

308 5 

199 2 

148 1 

127 4 

122 6 

147.7 

205 0 

235. 7 

Nov 1 . 

240 1 

382 3 

333 8 

295 9 

234 7 

162 9 

118 7 

IIS 7 i 

133 4 

210 6 

223. 1 

Dec 1 

176 6 

438.3 

310 1 

296 6 

248 6 

174 0 

126 0 

119 9 

114 7 

182 1 

221.7 

Vverage 

289.2 

398.5 

345 5 

288 7 

218 4 

159. 5 

125 6 

117.7 

14S 6 

207.8 

230.0 


Table 87 . — Flaxseed Monthly ma'ihetmgs by farmers^ 1914-1919. 


Month 

Estimated amount sold monthly by farm- 
ers of Umted States (millions of bushels). 


Per cent of year’s sale. 


1919- 

1918- 

1917- 

1916- 

1915- 

191^4- 

1919- 

1918- 

1917- 1 

1916- 

1915- 

1914- 


20 i 

19 

IS 

17 1 

16 

15 

20 j 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

July 

0,3 

0.2 

0.1 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

3 6 

1.8 

1 8 

1.2 

1 5 

1.5 

Aumisl 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

8.0 

2.9 

3 6 

2 2 

1 6 

1.4 

Septembei 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1 7 

1 3 

2 2 

20 6 

14.8 

21 5 

12 7 

10 1 

16.6 

Octobei . . .. 

1,8 

2.7 

2.1 

4.7 

3.8 

4.1 

22 2 

21.5 

28 1 

35.6 

28 3 

31 9 

Novemboi 

.9 

1.9 

1.3 

3.2 

3.6 

3 2 

11 1 

15.0 

17 6 

24.3 

27.0 

24,7 

Bocemboi . ... 

.6 

1.4 

.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

7.4 

10 9 

7 6 

11 4 

11 9 

9.3 

January 

1 4 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.5 

5.0 

5 2 

4.7 

4.4 

4 6 

3.6 

Febmaiy . . 

.5 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.7 

.4 

6 3 

4 4 

4.0 

1 7 

5 1 

3.2 

Mai eh ... . 

.2 

.7 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.4 

3.1 

5 8 

4.8 

2.0 

3.3 

3.0 

April 

.2 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

3 1 

4 3 ! 

1 8 

.9 

1.6 

1.6 

May 

2 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

2.6 

5.0 

1 6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

June... . 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.3 

7.0 

8 4 

2 9 

2 0 

3 4 

2.0 

Seafeon . 

8 0 

12.4 

7.4 

13.3 

13 3 

13 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Table 88. — Flaxseed: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1919. 


Year. 

Deficient moisture . 

0 

•i 

a 

1 
m 

Floods. 

Frost and freeze. 

Hail. 

M 

Storms. 

Total chmatic. 

Plant disease. 

Kl 

S 

P< 

1 

la 

Animal pests. 

i 

« 

o 

"S 

A 

Total. 


P ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P ct. 

P ct 

P ct. 

1919 . 

38 0 

0.7 

0.1 

0.5 

2 0 

4 1 

0) 

45 5 

3 7 

10 6 

0.1 

0) 

60 2 

1918 

26 2 

.2 

.1 

3 3 

2,3 

2.5 

0 2 

34 : 

1.0 

2.6 


.1 

39.3 

1917 . 

51 3 

.3 

(1) 

2 9 

1 2 

2.9 

0) 

59,3 

1.2 

1.2 


.1 

62 3 

1916 

3.3 

2.3 

.3 

1.4 

1.7 

2.8 

.3 

12.4 

3.9 

.1 

C) 

.1 

17.2 

1915... . ... 

2.1 

2.0 

.3 

8.5 

2 1 

.4 

.2 

16 1 

2.6 

.1 

G) 

(}) 

20,0 

1914... 

11.4 

1.7 

.2 

2.0 

1 9 

6.6 

.3 

2i 1 

2.2 

.5 

.2 

.4 

29.1 

1913., . 

24.3 

.7 

.1 

1.0 

1 7 

2.2 

.2 

30.6 

1.6 

.2 


.4 

34.5 

1912 

5 1 

2.9 

.2 

6.9 

2 8 

1.1 

.8 

19.0 

3.7 

.4 

.4 

1 4 

26.6 

1911 

16 4 

1 1 


8 4 

.9 

2.8 

.1 

30 5 

2 2 

1 7 


.2 

36 3 

1910 

49.4 

0) 


2 5 

.9 

6.2 

.1 

59 3 

1.3 

1 7 

Q) 

.1 

63 1 

1909 



























Average 

21 1 

1.3 1 

1 

.1 

4.0 

1.7 

3 0 

.2 

31.8 

'2.2 

.9 

.1 1 

,3 

36 4 



[Compiled from commercial papeis.] 
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RICE 

Table 90' — jRice: Area and production %n undenncntioued countries, 19 17-19 » 

(ei. pressed teims of cleaned nee) 


Area Production - 


Counti y Aver- 

age 1 
1909 - 
1913 


NORTH AMERICA 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 ! 1,000 1,000 


acies 

acus 

acres 

aci(.s pounds 

pounds pounds pounds 

United States 

749 

9S1 

1 , 119 

1,090 681,166 

964, 972 1, 072, 389 1, 188, 611 

Hawaii 

9 

4 

4: 

25, 820 

0,913 6,913 

Porto Eico 

16 



h 298 


Central America 






Guatemala 


29 

43 

14 2,680 

20, 733 16, 997 5, ISO 

Costa Rica 

7 



1 


Ilondmas 




8, 100 


Mexico 

162 


180 

164, 299 

2 24, 787 

SOUTH AMERICA 






Argentina 

20 



24, 057 


Biazil, Sao Paula 

228 



99,514 

204,327 

British Guiana 

38 

58 


69, 078 

2 44 300 

Dutch Guiana 




2, 754 

2 11,237 2 17 049 

Peru 

138 

86 


100, 976 

95,166 

EUROPE. 




1 


Bulgaiia 3 

7 

12 

14 

4 4 7, 767 

9, 047 7, 567 4 5 ^ 474 

France * 

1 



2, 017 


Italy 

361 

34i 

342 

325 646, 470 

716, 359 712, 412 662, 333 

Ri-jpfsia (Northern CauGasia)^. 

2 



1, 049 


Spam..'. 

95 

106 

111 

112 297, 468 

322, 130 282, 581 411, 798 

ASIA 






India 






British India 

! 70,591 

80,141 

79, 508 

81,548 72,949,786 

81,197,760 55,218,240 80,003,840 

Native States 

2,498 



2, 634, 720 


Ceylon 

706 

702 

679 

343, 614 1 


Federated Malay States 

125 



80,398 


Japanese Empire* 






Japan 

7,357 

7, 557 

7,580 

7,622 14,008,517 

17,142,858 17,184,044 19,106,364 

Formosa 

1,198 

1, 152 


1, 186, 174 

1,189,579 1,570,777 

Chosen (Korea) 

2,416 

2,865 


2, 455, 522 

2,980,837 3,376,112 2,915,060 

Java and Madura 

6,021 

7,175 


2 8,467 7,349,417 

8,323,305 8,464,575 211 , 431 , 089 

Plnhppme Islands 

2,288 

3,029 

3,381 

1, 123, 805 

1, 745, 488 2, 209, 585 3, 976, 806 

Russia, Transcaucasia and 






Turkestan 3 

614 



378, 401 


Straits Settioments 

92 



123, 204 


Siam 

5,286 

5,429 


0,510,985 


AFRICA 






Egypt (Lower) 

241 

273 

385 

150 552, 833 

4S7, 163 691, 965 606, 864 

Madagascar 




953, 000 

1,404,592 M 545, WO 

Nyasaland 




i 2,212 

2,121 

OCEANIA. 






Australia 




75 


Fiji 

12 

18 


5,916 



1 Five-year average except in a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailable. 
2 Unoflicial. 3 Old boundaries. ^ New boundaries. 


Table 91. — Rice {cleaned) • World production so far as reported, 1900-1915. 


Year. Production Year. Production Year. Production. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Pounds Pounds 

100. 400. 000. 000 1906 105, 800, 000, 000 

94, 400, 000, 000 1907 100, 300, 000, 000 

101. 600. 000. 000 1908 102, 900, 000, 000 

101.800.000. 000 1909 127,700,000,000 

110.700.000. 000 1910 126,100,000,000 

102.400.000. 000 1911 102,100,000,000 


Pounds. 

1912 97,300,000,000 

1913 100,700,000,000 


1914 102,986,000,000 

1915 115,193,190,000 
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Table 92. — Bice: Acreage, producHmi, value, exports, etc., the United 8 fates, 

1904-m0. 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Average 
yield per 
acre. 

Production 

Average 

lann 

price 

pel 

bushel 
Dec 1 

3^‘ann. value 
Dec 1 

DomesDe 
exports, 
year begm- 
iimg July 1 1 

Net 

imports, 
vear begin- 
ning July 1 1 


Acres. 

JBusUels 

Bushels 

Cents 

DoUais 

BuskeU 

Bushels 

1904 

682,000 

31.9 

21,096,000 

65 8 

13, 892,000 

5,961,814 

3,501,337 

1905 

482,000 

28 2 

13,607.000 

95 2 

12,956,000 

; 3 612,289 

5,593,750 

1908 

575,000 

31 1 

17,855,000 

90 3 

16,121,000 

3,V90,080 

7,264,859 

1907 

627,000 

29.9 

18,738,000 

85 8 

16,081,000 

3,033,788 

7,333,910 

1908 

655,000 

1 33 4 

21.890,000 

81.2 

17,771,000 1 

3,406,070 

7,760,164 

1909 

720, 000 

33 S 

24,368,000 





1909 

610,000 

35 8 

21,839,000 

79.6 

“17, "3^,060’ 

4,487,287 

7,820,613 

1910 

723, 000 

33.9 

24,510,000 

67.8 

16,624,000 

5,131,355 

7,292,960 

1911 

696,000 

32.9 

22,934,000 

79.7 

18, 271,000 

5,824,598 

6,467,505 

1912 - 

723,000 

34.7 

25,054,000 

93.5 

23,423,000 

5,672,996 

7,539,200 

1913 

827,000 

31.1 

25,711,000 

85.8 

22,090,000 

5,871,280 

10,166,684 

1914 

694,000 

34 1 

1 23,649,000 

92.4 

21,819,000 

7,331,389 

; 7,818,181 

1935 

803, 000 

36 1 

! 28,917,000 

90.6 

26,212,000 

9,506,099 

1 6,931,061 

1016 

869,000 

47 0 

40,861,000 

SS 9 

36,311,000 

12,315,486 

i 6,180,934 

1917 

981,000 

35 4 

34,739,000 

189.6 

65,879,000 

11,885,265 

13,095,243 

1918 

1,119,000 

34.5 

! 38,606,000 

191 8 

! 74,012,000 

12,892,196 

5,309,014 

1919 

1,092,000 

39 2 

42,790,000 

266 8 

! 114,152,000 

22,899,774 

3,001,146 

1920 

1,337,000 

40 2 

53, 710, 000 

118. 9 

' 63,837,000 

1 






i 


! 


1 Domestic exports Jacie include also shipments from the United Slates to Porto Kico and Hawaii, net 
imports are total imports minus reexports. Bushels are computed from pounds as reported in ongmal 
by assuming 1 bushel of rough rice to yield 272 pounds of cleaned nee 

Table 93 . — Rice Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1^2(9. 


state. 

Acreage. 

Average 
yield per 
acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 
farm price 
per bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1. 


Acres 

Bxishels 

Bushels. 

Cents, 

Dollars. 

North Carolina 

400 

25 0 

10,000 

167 

17,000 

South Carohna 

4,100 

25 0 

102, 000 

290 

296,000 

Georgia 

1,100 

26.4 

29,000 

225 

65,000 

Florida 

3,000 

24.0 

72,000 

175 

126,000 

Missouri 

500 

50.0 

25,000 

131 

33,000 

Alabama 

i 500 

31,0 

16,000 

290 

46,000 

Mississippi 

3,000 

31,0 

93,000 

200 

186,000 

Louisiana 

700,000 

30.0 

25,200,000 

110 

27,720,000 

Texas..,,,.. 

281,000 

34.0 

9,551,000 

' 125 

11,942,000 

Arkansas 

181,400 

49.0 

8,889,000 

1 131 

11,615,000 

Galiforaia 

162,000 

60.0 

9,720,000 

i 121 

11,761,000 

United States 

1,337,000 

40.2 

63,710,000 

118. 9 1 

63,837,000 


TabijE 94. — Rice' Condition of crop, United States, on first of months viamcd, 


Year. 


1904. 

1905. 
1906- 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 
1911- 
1912. 


July 1. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept. 1 

When 

har- 

vested. 

Year 

July 1. 

Aug 1, 

Sept 1 

When 

har^ 

vested. 

88 2 

90.2 

89 7 

87.3 

1913 

88.4 

88.7 

88.0 

80.3 

88.0 

92.9 

92 2 

89 3 

1914. 

86,5 

87.6 

88.9 

88.0 

82.9 

I 83.1 

86.8 

87.2 

1915 

90 5 

90.0 

82.3 

80.9 

88.7 

88.6 

87.0 

88 7 

1916 

92.7 

92,2 

91.2 

91.6 

92.9 

94.1 

93.5 

87.7 

1917 

85.1 

85 0 

78.4 

79.7 

90.7 

84.6 

84.7 

81.2 

1918 

91.1 

85.7 

83.7 

85.4 

86.3 

87.6 

88.8 

88 1 

1919 

89.5 

96.4 

91.9 

91.3 

87.7 

86.3 

88.3 

86.3 

87.2 
88 8 

85 4 
89. 2 

1920 

90 0 

88 7 

88.3 

88.1 
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Table 95^ — Rice, Ywld per acre, price per h'lishel Dec. J?, and value pet acre,, hy States. 


State. 

Yield per acre (bushels) 

Farm price per bushel (cenis) 

Value 
per acre 
(aoilais) i 

li 

rr? 

i 1 

o3 

s 

CO 

s 


lO j 

Si 

05 

!> 

Sj 

00 

05 

05 

I 

10-year aver- 
age, 191 gi920. 

o 

2 

£> 

05 

r-H 

1 

CO 

s 

S 

s 

i 

rH 

q5' 

Sc'* 

Is 
§ ^ 

i 

N C 

23 8 

25 6 

25 0 

2^ 0 

26 3 

21 0 

21.0 

26 0 

20 0* 

24.4 

25.0 

133 

85 

195 

200 

275 

167 

38.70 

41 75 

S C 1 

22 8 

11.7 

25.0 

30.0 

26 0 

24,3 

14.0 

25.0 

23.0 

24.4 

25.0 

151 

90 

195 

195 

300 

290 


72 50 

Ga 

2/ 2 

2« 8 

30.0 

32 0 

28 0 

29.3 

20.0 

30 0 

26.024.0 

26.4 

138 

87 

195 

175 

275 

225 

42.64 

59 40 



24 8 

25 0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0 

24 0 

24.0 

24.0 

122 

1 75 

195 

140 

203 

175 

36.98 

42 00 

Mo 

46.5 

.... 

.... 


.... 

50. 0 

51.0 

[ 

45 0 

45.0 

38.0 

50.0 

157 

iOO 

190| 

180 

240 

j 131 

71.74^ 

65.50 

Ala 

25 9 

20 0 

30.0 

22 0 

28.0 

25 0 

25.0 

27 0 

25 0 

26.4 

31 0 

134 

75 

190 

150 

270 

290 

39.52 

89 90 

Miss 

29 5 

36.0 

35.0 

28.0 

30.0 

25 0 

28.0 

30.0 

23.0 

29.0 

Si 0 

122 

80 

190 

150 

190 

200 

38.20 

62.00 

La 

83 7 

31.5 

33.5 

39 0 

32.1 

34.2 

46.0 

131 0 

28 8 

35 2 

36 0 

130 

90 

190 

195 

271 

110 

56 53 

39 60 

Tex 

33.9 

34 3 

35 5 

32 0 

33.8 

30.5 

45.0 

30 0 

32 0 

32.1 

34 0 

133 

86 

200 

197 

280 

125 

55 75 

42 50 

Ark 

42.3 

39 0 

37 5 

36 0 

39.8 

48.4 

50.5 

41.0 

37.9 

44 0 

49 0 

129 

96 

190 

180 

240 

131 

69 24 

64 19 

Calif 

57 0 

40 0 

50.0 

48.0 

53.3 

66.7 

59.0 

68 0 

65.5 

60 0 

60 0 

129 

78 

175 

190 

267 

121 

10202 

72 60 

XI. S.. 

36 5 

32.9 

34.7 

31.1 

34.1 

36.1 

47.0 

35 4 

34.5 

39.2 

40 2 

129 8 

88 9 

189 6 

191.8 

266 8 

118 9 

62.47 

47.75 


1 Based upon farm price Bee. 1. 


Table 96. — Rice: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1919. 


Year- 

1. 
•S ^ 

<15 

ft 

Excessive 

moisture* 

Floods. 

Frost and 
freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot winds. 

Storms 

Total climatic. 

Plant disease 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

Ammalpests 

Defective seed. 

Total, 


P.ct 

P.ct. 

P ct 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P ct. 

P ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.Cl. 

P ct. 

1919 

1 0 

12.8 

1 1 

0 3 


0.1 

2.6 

18 4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.1 

20.0 

1918 

7.2 

7.2 

2 5 

.2 


.4 

1.5 

18 8 

.3 

1.0 

0) 


21 7 

1917 ! 

17 3 

.7 

.1 

1 5 

6.1 

.1 

.1 

20 0 

.5 

.2 

:5 

.1 

25 4 

1916 

4 8 

.2 


.4 


.3 

.2 

6 2 

1.1 

.3 


.2 

9 5 

1915 

7 0 

.6 

.1 

.3 


.4 

8.1 

16 7 

.4 

.2 



19 4 

1914 

5 3 

2.3 

.1 


(B 

.6 

.6 

! 10 1 

.1 

1.3 



17.5 

1913 

3.9 

14.3 

5 8 



(B 


24 1 

.1 

.7 



28.5 

1912 

3 1 

1.1 

6 2 



.6 

.5 

11.6 

2.5 

2.0 

.5 

.6 

19.6 

1911. 

6 5 

3.2 


2 


.7 


10 6 

.7 

I 

1 6 

5 

.1 

14 5 

1910 

7.2 

1.7 


.1 


.1 

1.0 

10 1 

3 4 

.4 

1.2 

.3 

17.3 

1909 

4.6 

.1 




1.1 

6.6 

12 4 

2 7 


.2 

•1 

I 17 0 

Average 

6.7 

3 1 

! 

1 5 

3 

(B 

1 ■" 

.4 

1 8 

14 1 

1 2 

1 ^ 

3 

1 

1 19 0 


1 Less tllan 0.05 per cent. 
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RICE — Oontinucd . 

Table d7.—~Klce: IVhohsale price per pound, I9IJ-19J0, 
{Compiled fi om commercial papers ] 

“l 

New Oileaiife 


Date 


New Yoik 


Domestic 
(good) 1 


Cmcmnali. 


Prime 



Low 

ta 

fi 

Average 

0 

A 

fi 

1913 

LVs 

C% 

€U 

Cfs 

Cts 

Janiiaiy-Juue . .. 

At 

5 


oi 

H 

Julv-Deccmher, . . 


5i 


51 

6i 

1911 







Januaiy-,liuie 


5 


51 


Juiy-December ... 

n 

ol 


51 

6i 

1915. 







Jamiary-June . .. 

0 



51 

6 


July-Dccemboi 

4i 

5t 


5 

‘■V 

1916 







.lamiary-Juno 

5 



5i 

5J 

Jtily-Decomber 

0 

51 


51: 

5 


1917. 







Jauuai 5 '-Jiuie. . . . 

5^ 

7^ 

9 


5i 

Hi 

July-Deeoinber. . .. 




8 

Hi 

1918 

January-Junc 

8^ 

n 

10^ 

9.4 

Hi 

10 

1 

1 

July-December . .. 

10^ 

10 2 

10 

lOJI 

1019. 







Jaimaiy-June. . .. 

lOi 

12 

10 7 

10 


Jtily-Deccmbei .. . 

13 

111 

14 0 

■lOi 

14^ 1 

1920. 







January 

U 

15 

14. S 

131 

144 1 

February 

1 in 

15 

14 8 

m 

15 


March 

111 

35 

li S 

u} 

15} 

April 

14' 

15 

11.8 

35 

151 

May 

111 

15 

11 8 

15 

15 


June 

ir 

15 

11. S 

15 

15 


Janiiary-.fune 

li 

15 

li.8 


151 

^nly... 

11 

15 

11.4 

15 

IB) 


August 

13 

HI 

11.0 

35 

W 


September 

13 

m 

i 13. 2 

15 

IB) 


October. 

Hi 

' 13^ 

! 11, 1 

13 

35 


November 


H 

i 7.4 

30 

13|! 


December 

4 

\ HI 

8.5 

9 

10 


July-Decem- 







bor 

U 

15 

11.4 

9 

154 










Ct6. 


9.0 
10 1 


10.8 
13 1 


13.7 
11.4 
15.2 
15.2 
15 2 
15 2 ( 


Lake Charles 


Rough (poi 102 
pounds). 


Doh 
2 50 
2 00 


1 40 

2 00 


2.85 
2 80 


2 65 
2 60 


2.70 
5 04 


13 5.00 

45 00 


2 50 


11.8 i 


13.6 


Doh 
0 S2 
0 76 


3 76 

4 55 


1 or 

3 65 


4 25 
3 65 


7 00 
7. 50 


3 8.50 
<7.50 


7 25 


Dola 


|3 7.57 
1<7 10 


(J 70 


Hondiiias, 

(cleauedj 


2 ' 
1 15 




Cf.s 


14 


Ct6 


7 7 
7 G 


7 9 
11.5 


12 7 
12.8 
12 5 
!2 3 
12.2 
12 3 


12.5 


9.0 


Houston 


Head, i ice, 
(cloanod; 2 


0 

(-5 

'bXl 

fi 

Average | 




4 

5} 


44 

6 


31 

5i, 


3 

5} 


4) 

5 


H 

5' 


HI 

45 


Hi 

41 


4i 

8 


7 

84 

.. 

8 

9! 

8.6 

9| 

9.1 

9^s 

1 13 

9.4 

9 2 

U 

il.9 

12} 

13 

12.8 

12 

13 

I12 5 

12' 

12| 

13 

12 8 

!2i 

12.5 

III 


42 

114 

12 

ill.G 

114 

13 

|12 4 

Ulf 

uf 

1T2 

H 

Hi 

10 

7| 

H 

7.8 

6| 

7| 

6 9 

64 

64 

1 6.2 

6 

64 

1 6 1 

6 

111 

i 

' 8.0 


^ Fancy head, 1919-1920. 
» Honduras, 1919*1220. 


3 Five months, average. 

* Fancy, subsequent to June, lui8. 
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RICE — Continued* 

Table 98. — Rice: International trade ^ calendar years 1909-19191 

[Mostly cleaned rice Under rice is included paddy, unimned, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and 
cargo rice, in addition to rice flour and meal Rice bran is not included Rough rice oi paddy, where 
speeaficaily reported has been reduced to tei ms of cleaned nee at ratio of 162 pounds of rough or unhuiled 
to 100 pounds of cleaned Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,^Mn the returns of Umted Kingdom 
is not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it is practically all hulled rice. 
Cargo nee, a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. 
Broken rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. See 
“ General note,’^ Table 15 ] 

EXPORTS. 


Country 

Average, 

1009-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

j 

1917 

1918 

i 

1919 

From — 

Belgium 

British India 

Dutch East Indies 

France 

TTrATinTi Tndn-miinn. 

1,000 
pounds 
i 99,948 

5, 33', 516 
132,400 

I 79, os; 

! 2,288,040 
396, 628 
476, 27G 
357, A8 
1,928,507 
758, 875 
866, 020 

IjOOO 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds 

8,233 

1,598,220 

23,404 

4,520, 152 
109,417 
123, 021 
3,060,373 

2,879,591 

7^,841 

113,098 

2,977,728 

3,757,332 
29, 354 
4., 874 

3,847,321 
12, 74'. 
9,850 

5,488,51'’ 

3,84: 

Gennariy 





Netherlands 

PAnfl.TKy 

533, 421 
354, 835 
2,421,283 
908,438 
! 1,186,173 

7,545 

9,127 

16 

3 

1 223 

Siam 

fil n gA.pnr A 

2,474,027 

2,627,550 

2,496,C34 

1,893,524 

987,926 

Other countries 

Total 

696,377 

735, :i2 

7i3,5i6 

446,118 


12,720,845 

13,217,113 

9,228,207 

7,201,149 

7,080,374 

7,832,002 



IMPORTS. 


Into— 

183,411 
180, 830 
24, 753 
278, 272 
821, 654 
704,992 
262, 207 
1,178, 111 
9S, 690 
517, 861 
913, 772 ! 
655, 676 1 
132, 543 
778, 682 
511,035 I 
179, 187 
412,781 
250,461 
159, 178 
975,095 
768,863 
209,814 
1,242,092 





1 








27,527 

2 

285,928 

204 

349,761 

Brazil 

British India 

Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Dutch East Indies 

Egypt 

France 

14, 407 
331,065 
866, 892 
90S, 534 
254, 150 
1,058,978 ! 
110,933 
761,106 

15,317 
391, 607 
842,331 
1,130,141 
319, 894 
1,286,246 ! 
54,809 
525,290 

1,675 
416,610 
956,048 
1,504,536 
369, 769 
1,627,183 
17,368 
451,681 

78 

383,198 
922, 530 
1,311,624 
324, 810 
1,669, 448 
32,207 
525, 483 

2 

341,632 

762,405 

931,203 

387,892 

10, ko 

377,676 

Japan i 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

"PATiftrijy 

674,215 
138, 412 
776,891 
537, 749 
207,764 
213, 673 
268,513 
190,084 
1,279,688 
756, 144 
232,316 
1,109,116 

152,535 
128,890 
128, 756 

io3,o^ : 

175,689 

144,254 

iss, i25 
106, 739 
35, 406 

1,549,050 

131,665 

10,755 

39,485 


186, 268 
481,570 
303, 729 
178,438 





Philippine Islands 

418,612 
166,779 j 

324,045 

428,807 


JSSnlon GfAT* 




Sli n A 





Umted Kingdom 

United States j 

Other countries 

1,305,701 

254,568 

1,067,976 

988,577 
215,712 
935, 835 

sis, 152 
266, 471 
841,700 

849,032 
536, 089 
1,310, 611 

166,626 

163,308 

Total 

11,439,950 

10,690,630 

8,744,072 

1 

8,393,181 

7,750,016 

7,627,235 



1 Does not include statistics of trade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during the waperiod, 
1914-1918. Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not stnctly com- 
parable during that period. 
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CEEBALS CONSUMED. 

Table 99 . — Consumption of specified cereals in selected countries^ yearly average, 

1909 - 1913 . 


BARLEY (INGLUDINa MALT CONVERTER TO BARLEY). 


Country. 

Average yearly 
pioduetion, 
1909-1913. 

Average yearly 
net imports (+) 
01 exports C— ), 
tiado years 
1909-10 to 1913-14. 

Average yearly 
total consump- 
tion, 1909-1913. 

Mean yearly 
population, 
1909-1913. 

A wage 
yearly con- 
sumption 
per capita 
1909-1913. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

India (British) 2 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

United States 3 

1 

Bushels, 

147. 796. 000 

4. 247. 000 

46.489.000 

153.529.000 

43.237.000 
10, 104 000 

89. 528. 000 

3.270.000 

64. 760. 000 

181.881.000 i 

Bushels 

- 7,399,000 
15, 056, 000 

+ 6, 06.3, 000 
-1-149,072,000 

- 10,227,000 

+ 818, 000 

+ 14,000 

11,064,000 
+ 48, 060, 000 
- 13,022,000 

Bushels 

240. 396. 000 
19, 303, 000 
52, 552, 000 

302.601.000 
33, 010, 000 
30,922,000 
89, 542, 000 
14, 334, 000 

112, 820, 000 

168. 859. 000 

Number. 

51, 7&3, 777 
7, 497, 119 
39, 561, 600 
65, 781, 875 
244, 267, 512 
34, 681, 653 
51, 77.5, 737 
C, 030, 634 
45,175,723 
93,638,478 

Bushels. 
2.71 
2 57 
1.33 

4.60 
.14 
.31 

1.73 

2.38 

2.60 
1.80 

CORN (INCLUDING CORN MEAL CONVERTED TO CORN). 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

India (British) 

Italy 

Japan 2 

Netherlands 

United Kmgdom 

United States * 

216, 601, 000 
No data. 

22. 229. 000 
No data. 

87. 240. 000 
100,349,000 

3, 304, 000 
No data. 
No data. 
2, 708, 334^ 000 

-f- 15,074,000 
-1-117,267,000 
-f 19,806,000 
-{- 31, 967, 000 
No data. 
-P 14,503,000 i 
-P 87, 000 i 

-p 21, 735, 000 
-P 80,602,000 ! 
~ 39,286,000 

231, 675, 000 

17. 267. 000 

42.035.000 1 
31, 967, 000 
87, 240, 000 

114, 852, 000 
3, 391, 000 
21, 735, 000 

80.602.000 
2,669,048,000 

53,78:3,777 
7,497,119 
39,561,600 
65,781,875 
244, 267, 542 
34,681,653 
61,775,737 
6, 030, 634 I 
46,175,723 * 
93,638,478 

4.47 

2.30 
1.G6 

.49 

.36 

3.31 
.07 

3.60 

1.78 

28.50 

OATS. 

Austna-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

India (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

United States 3 

[ 

239.421.000 
i 40,905,000 

1 310,020,000 

691. 996. 000 
No data. 

36.945.000 
No data. 

18.512.000 

182.777.000 
1, 131, 175, 000 

-P 2,163,000 
■P 18,185,000 
-P 29,845,000 
-P 3,231,000 
-P 34, 000 

-P 8,150,000 
- 34,000 

-P 8,095,000 
-P 66,352,000 
~ 25, 112, 000 

241. 584. 000 

49.090.000 

339. 866. 000 

695.227.000 
No data 

45. 095. 000 
No data 

! 26,607,000 

1 249, 129, 000 

I 1,106,06.3,000 
i 

51, 7a3, 777 
7,497,119 
39,561,600 
65,781,875 
244,267,542 
34, 681, 6.53 
51,775,737 
6, 030, 634 
45, 175, 723 
93,638,478 

4.67 

6,66 

a59 

9.05 

I . 36 

4.4i 

5.61 

II. 81 

RICE (MOSTLY CLEANED, AND INCLUDING RICE FLOUR, RICE MEAL, AND BROKEN 

RICE),< 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

I'rance 

Germany 

India (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands... 

United Kingdom 

United States * 

Bounds, 

No data. 
No data. 
2, 017, 000 
No data. 

72.949.786.000 

646.470.000 

14.008.517.000 
No data. 
No data. 

681. 166.000 

Pounds. 

\ -P 182, 921, 000 
-P 80,882,000 
-P 438,774,000 
-P 617,145,000 
-5,069,244,000 
- 12^162,000 
-P 593,676,000 
-P 302,407,000 
-P 678,290,000 
-P 193,599,000 

Founds. 

182.921.000 
80,882,000 

440.791.000 

517.145.000 

67.890.542.000 

618.308.000 

14.602.192.000 

302. 407. 000 

678. 290. 000 

874. 765. 000 

Number. 
61,78:3,777 
7,497,119 
i 39,561,600 
' 66,781,875 

244,267,642 
34,681,653 
61,775,7:37 
6,030,6:34 
45, 175, 723 
93,638,478 

Pounds. 

3.63 

ia79 

11. 14 
7.86 

277.94 
14.94 
282. 03 

60.15 
16.01 

9.34 


I July, 1914, not included in average. ® Excluding insular possessions. 

® Two-year average, 1912-1913. 4 Trade figures for rice are for calendar years. 
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CEREi<LS CONSUMED— Continued. 

Table 99 ^ Consumption oj specijied cereals tn selected countries, yearly average — Gon. 

1 909“ 19 1 3— Contmued. 


RYE (INCLUDING RYE FLOUR CONVERTED TO RYE) 


Country, 

Average yearly 
production, 
1909-1913. 

i 

Avoiage yeaily 
net imports (4-) 
Oi exports (— ), 
trade years 
1909-10 to 1913-14 

j 

Average yearlv 
total consump- 
tion, 1909-1913. 

1 

Mean yearly 
population 
1909-1913 

Aveiage 
yearly con- 
: sumption 
per capita, 

1 1909-1913 

Austiia-Hungary 

Belgium 

Fiance 

Germany 

India (British ) 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Umted States 

Bushels 

164, 143, 000 

22. 675. 000 
48, 647, 000 

445, 222, 000 
No data. 

5. 328. 000 
No data 

16, 422, 000 

1. 751. 000 

34. 916. 000 

Bushels 

- 1,256 000 
-f 14, 889, 000 
-j- 3, 197, 000 
-26, 424, 000 

No data 
+ 618, 000 
No data 
-hll, 539, 000 
+22,12'', 000 

- 3,336,000 

Bushels. 

162, SS7, 000 
27, 564, 000 
51, 844, 000 
418, 798, 000 
No data 

5, 946, 000 
No data. 
27, 961, 000 
3, 873, 000 
31, 580, 000 

Number. 

51, iS3, 777 
‘ 7, 497, 119 

1 39, 561, 600 

1 65, 781, 875 

' 244,267,542 
34, 681, 653 
! 51, 775, 737 

6, 030, 634 
45, 175, 723 
93, 638, 478 

Bushels 

3. 15 
3. 68 
1.31 
6. 37 

.17 

4. 64 
.09 
.34 

WHEAT (INCLUDING WHEAT FLOUR CONVERTED T 

0 WHEAT). 


Austria-Hungai y 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Tiidia (Biitish) 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Umted Kingdom 

Umted States 

217.598.000 
34,583,000 1 

317. 254. 000 ' 

152. 119. 000 
350, 736, 000 
183, 260, 000 

25, 274, 000 
4, 976, 000 
61, 481, 000 

686. 691. 000 

+ 10, 512, 000 
+149, 390, 000 I 
+ 43,673,000 
+-68, 339, 000 
- 49, 589, 000 
+ 53,219,000 
+ 4,064,000 
+ 21, 976, 000 
+216,054,000 
-154, 878, 000 

228, 110, 000 1 
63, 973, 000 ! 

360. 927. 000 
220, 458, 000 
301, 147. 000 

236. 479. 000 ! 
29, 338, 000 i 
26, 952, 000 

277. 535. 000 
531, 813, 000 

51, 783, 777 
7, 497, 119 
39, 561, 600 
65, 781, 875 
244, 267, 542 
34, 681, £53 
5i, 775, 737 : 
6,030,634 
45, 175, 723 
93,638,4'78 

4.41 
8 53 
9.12 
3. 35 
1 23 
6.82 
.57 
4.47 
6 14 
5. 68 

i July, 1914, not included 


<< Includmg Luxemburg 



2 Calendar yeai 


1914 - 1918 . 


BARLEY (INCLUDING MALT CONVERTED TO BARLEY). 


Country. 

Average yearly 
productioiL 
191^1918. 

1 Average yearly 
net imports (+) 
i OI expoits (— ), 

1 tiade years 

1 1914-15 to 

1918-19 

Average yearly 
, total 

! consumption, 
1914^1918. 

Mean yearly 
population, 
1914-1918. 

Average 
yearly con- 
sumption 
per capita, 
1914-1918. 

Austria-Hungary ^ 

Belgium 1 

Fiance — 

Germany ® 

India (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Umted Kingdom 

United States ^ 

Bushels 

109. 760. 000 
4, 116, 000 

35.503. 000 

113. 222. 000 
145, 273, 000 

9, 123, 000 

88.323. 000 
2, 729, 000 

58. 244. 000 

214.819. 000 
i 

Bushels 

No data. 
No data. 
+ 8, 293, GOO 
No data 

1 - 8,948,000 

+ 2,056,000 
i + 84, 000 

+ 3,734,000 
+28,800,000 
-26,303,000 

Bushels 

No data. 
No data. 1 
43Y96,000 
No data. 

136. 325. 000 

11. 179. 000 , 

88. 407. 000 
6,463,000 

87.044.000 

188.516.000 

Number 
53,279,370 
7, 752, 390 
37, 769, 600 
69, 149, 378 
250, 598, 343 
36, 407, 653 
55, 527, 016 
6, 448, 547 
43, 582,551 
100,740,142 

Bushels. 

1. 16 

.54 
.31 
1 59 
1 00 
2.00 
1.87 


CORN (INCLUDING CORN MEAL CONVERTED TO CORN) 


Austria-Hungary 1 

217,839,000 

No data. 

No data 

53,279, 370 


Belgium 1 

No data 

No data 

j No data. 

7, 861, 926 

0.75 

France 

! 16,187,000 

+12,170, 000 

! 28,357,000 

37, 769, 600 

Germany ^ 

No data 

No data 

1 No data 

69, 149, 378 

.36 

India (British) 

90,224,000 

- 1,078,000 

! 89, 146, 000 

250, 598, 343 

Italy 

93,540,000 

+ 7,471,000 

101, Oil, 000 

38, 407, 653 

2. 77 

.Japan 

3, 885, 000 

+ 95, 000 

3,980,000 

55, 527, 016 

^ ,07 

Netherlands 

No data 

+17,445,000 

17,445,000 

I 6, 4S3, 590 

2 69 

Umted Kingdom 

No data 

+58,287,000 

68, 287, 000 

43, 582, 651 

1.34 

Umted States » 

2,760,484,000 

-41,106,000 

2,719,378,000 

100,740,142 

26.99 


1 Two-year average, 1914-15 No further data * Excludes Alsace-Lonaine 
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CEREALS CONSUMED— Conimuod 
Table 99 . — Consumption of specified cereals m selected countries, yearly average — Con. 

1914-1918— Contmued. 

OATS 


Country. 


Austna-IIungary ^ 

Belgium 1 

Fiance 

Gemuiiy^, 

India (Biitibli) 

Italy 

Tapan ... 

Nethei lands 

United Kingdom 

United States ^ 



Average yoaily 

Aveiage yearly 
total 

coiiMimption, 

1914-1918 


Aveiago yeaily 
production, 
1914-1918 

net imports (+) 
01 cxpoits (— ), 
tiade years 

191 1-15 to 

Mean yeaily 
populat ion, 
491 1-1 91S 


1918-19 



Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Nu mber 

180,001, 000 

No data 

No data. 

53, 279, 370 

44,871,000 

No data 

No data 

7, 752, 390 

210,190,000 

+ 43,642,000 

279, 832, 000 

37 769, 600 

403,983,000 

No data 

No data 

09, 149, 378 

No data 

— 80, 000 

No data. 

250, 598, 343 

32,718,000 
No data 

+ 23,713,000 

56,431,000 ' 

3b, 407, 653 

- 287, 000 

No data 

55, 527, 01b 

20, 020, 000 

+ 2, 745, 000 

22, 765, 000 

6, 448, 547 

202, 508, 000 

+ 44,371,000 

246, 879, 000 

43, 582, 551 

1, 414, 558, 000 

-104,714,000 

1,309, 844,000 

100, 740,142 


Average 
yearly con- 
sumption 
per capita, 
1014-1918 


Bushels 


7 41 


1.55 


H 53 
5 66 
13 00 


RICE (MOSTLY CLEANED, AND INCLUDING RICE FLOUR, RICE MEAL, AND BROKEN 

RICE) i 


Ansti la-Huiigary 

Belgium 

Pounds 

No data 
No data. 


Pounds 

No data 
No data 

Poujids 

No data 
No data 

Number 

53, 920, 339 
7, 861, 926 
37, 769, GOO 

Pounds 

France 

No data 

+ 

469, 910, 000 

469, 910, 000 

12 44 

Germany 2 

No data 


No data 

No data 

69, 149, 378 


India (British) 

69, 779, 136, 000 

-3,725, 780,000 

66, 0.53, 356, 000 

250, 598, 343 

263. 58 

Italy 

728, 198, 000 

+ 

127, 390, 000 

855, 588, 000 

36, 407, 053 

23. 50 

Japan 

17,632.967,000 

+ 

407, 271, 000 

18,040, 238,000 

55, 527, 016 

324. 89 

Netherlands 

No data. 

+ 

109,190,000 

109, 190,000 

0, 521, 217 

10.74 

Umted ICingdom 

No data. 

+ 

883, 137,000 

883, 137, 000 

43,582,551 

20.26 

United States 3 

920,678,000 

4 - 

176,166,000 

1, 102, 844, 000 

100, 740, 142 ! 

i 

10 95 


RYE (INCLUDING RYE FLOUR CONVERTED TO RYE) 


Austria-Hungary '> 

Belgium 

Fi ance 

Oennany 2 

India (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Nothot lands .. ... 

United Kingdom 

United States ‘L 


Bushels. 

109.916.000 

20.568.000 

30.441.000 

341.185.000 

Bushels 

No data 

Bushels 

No data 

Number. 

53, 279,370 
7,752,390 
37, 769, 600 
69, 149, 378 
250, 598, 343 
3f», 407, 6,53 i 
.55,527,016 

Bushels. 

No data 

No data 


+ 390, 000 

No data 

30, 831, 000 
No data. 

0. 82 

No data 

No data 

No data. 


4,931,000 
No data. 

+ 1,035,000 
No data 

5,966,000 i 
No data. 

.10 

12,9i4,(KK) 
1,75(>,{KK) 
59, 937, 000 

+ 1,232,000 
+6 L728,(MK) 
-18,602,000 

14. 146. 000 
3, 478, 000 

41.335.000 

6,521,217 { 
45,285,376 ' 
100,740, 142 

2, 17 
.08 
41 


WHEAT (INCLUDING WHEAT 1^’LOUR CONVERTED TO WHEAT) 


Austna-Himgary & 

162,241,000 

No data 

No data. 

, .53,279,370 


Belgium s 

10,986,000 

No data. 

No data. 

7, 752, 390 I 


France 

214,137,000 

+ 80,813,000 

291,950,000 

37,769,000 j 
69, 149, 378 i 


Germany 2 

In^a (British) 

110,655,000 

No data. 

No data. 1 


332, 852, 000 

- 28,790,000 

304,050,000 

250, 598, 343 ; 


Italy .. 

107,989,000 

+ 74,041,000 

242,030,(X)0 i 

30, 407, 65:1 1 


Japan 

29, 492, 000 

-f 200,000 

29,698,{X)0 i 

55,527,016 ! 


Netherlands 

.5, 157, 000 

-f 17,674,000 

22, 831, (XK) 

6, 448, 547 ' 


Umled Kingdom 

72, 939, 000 

4-191,929,000 

264, W8, fWO 

43,582,551 1 


Umted States 8 

822,240,000 

-224,701,000 

597,475,000 

100,740,142 : 

1 



1 Two-year average, 1914-15 No further data available < Trade years for rice arc calendar years. 
* Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. Two-year average, 1914“ir). 

8 Exdudmg insular possessions. « Calendar year. 



STATISTICS OF CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN CROPS, 


POTATOES. 

Table 100 — Potatoes: A/ea and production in undermentioned countnes, 1909-1920 ^ 

AREA 


Countiy 

Average! 
1909-1913 ; 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

VORTII AMERICA 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

United Slates 

3,680 

3, 711 

3, 734 

3, 565 

4,384 

4, 295 

3, 952 

3, 929 

Canada, 









Prince Edw'ard Is- 









land 

.32 

32 

31 

31 

35 

32 

36 i 

36 

Nova Scotia 

32 

32 

34 

.34 

41 

51 

62 

50 

New Bnm&v ick 

12 

44 

40 

39 

46 

57 

76 

73 

Quebec 

120 : 

115 , 

117 

112 

227 

265 

316 

311 

Ontario 

156 

154 

155 

133 ! 

142 

166 

157 

158 

Manitoba 

26 

27 

30 

32 

34 

45 

42 

37 

Saskatchewan 

29 

31 

35 

47 

68 

60 

06 

54 

Alberta 

24 

26 

28 

29 

49 

44 

•10 

43 

British Columbia , 

14 

15 i 

16 

15 

15 i 

15 

18 

18 

Total 

475 

476 

486 

472 

657 

735 

819 

785 

Mexico. - 









Newlonrid ic.Ti<i 


















Total 

J, 1.55 



__ 







SOiri’E AMERTCV 









Areen ti n a, 

235 

293 

306 

322 

.331 

,333 



Chile 

66 

81 

78 

79 

70 

78 

78 



Total 

301 

374 

384 

401 

401 

411 




EXJIlOrE. 









Austria 

2 3, 105 

1, 771 

3 1, 757 

4 2,460 

287 

323 

16 239 


PFuucary proper 2 

1,521 

1,513 

1,577 





®622 

Croatia Slavonia 2 

193 






Bosnia K erzegoviua. ... 

69 i 








Bclyium 

390 

411 





319 

.331 

’Rulcaria, 2 ^ 

8 ’ 






8 19 

8 15 

Czech o-Sio \rakia. . « . . . - - 







*'819 

1, 512 

Denmark 

' 345 * 

151 

160 

i59 

143 ' 

186 

22G 

216 

Firilarid 

181 






204 

208 

Alsace-Xjorraine ... 

229 

228 

219 






France 2 

.3,811 

3,676 

3,223 

3,163 

3,482 

2,884 

7 3,041 

7 3,332 

Germany 2 

8,260 

8,367 

8,827 

7 0,782 

7 6,186 1 

7 6,740 

7 5,387 

7 6,054 

Itai\ 

658 

727 

725 

729 

732 1 

739 

703 

741 









349 

vf>Tn 

36 

37 

30 

34 

27 

25 



■Malta 

4 

4 

3 

3 





Netherlands 

114 

424 

138 

413 

4i9 

405 

426 

421 

Norwa? 

102 

104 

113 

114 

145 

133 

132 

132 

■R.nnma.ma 2 8 

28 

26 

28 

35 


a 78 

w 142 

n 248 

T>o. 212 

58 

56 

62 



38 

1^38 


TJnocia r,t*Ar\Ar 2 

8 302 

8,052 

6,815 

5,879 






' 2 ' 628 



3^042' 

I8 4,i29 

Northern Caucasia 2 

197 

204 

1 i65 








^ J'lve-year average, evcept in a lew case? wheio 
five-year“statistics were unavailable. 

2 Old boundanes. 

3 Excludes Galicia and Bukovnna 

4 Includes Galicia, but excludes Biikowina, Goritz, 
and Gradis'^a. 

® New boundaries 
® Bobeima and Moravia only. 

^ Excludes Alsace-Lorraine 
8 Grown alone 


8 Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. 

Former Kingdom, Bessaratia, and Bukowma. 
n Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukowma, and 
Transylvama 

12 Grown with corn. 

13 Excludes Dobrudja. 

n Former Kmgdom only 

15 Includes Coneress Poland, Eastern and West- 
ern Galicia, and O-radisca. 

18 Unofficial. 
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POTATOES — Continued 

'able 100. — I^ototoes Aieii and pt oductton %n undeivienho'ned countries, 1909—1920 — 

Continued 

ARE A—Contmued. 


Country. 

Aveiagei 

1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

EUEOFE— con t inued . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acies 

aci es 

acres 

acres 

acres. 


30 








pain 

687 

688 

734 

Vjtl 

839 

728 

S05 

805 

weden 

379 

375 

382 

373 

397 

398 

417 

365 

witzerland 

186 

137 

159 

200 

140 

168 

IJG 

la? 

rnilea Kingdoin, 









England 

40S 

416 

437 

400 

473 

507 

416 

517 

Scotland 

145 

152 

114 

130 

148 

169 

155 

162 

ales 

26 

25 

26 

28 

35 

07 

29 

28 

Ireland 

590 

583 

504 

586 

709 

V02 

589 

581 

Total 

1, 169 

1,196 

1, 201 

1, 144 

1,365 

1, 505 

1,219 

1,291 

Total Europe 

32, 594 















. . 


ASIA 









ipaii 

171 

206 

225 

^51 

290 

321 

,il3 

334 

iiibsia* 









Centra] Asia (4 gov- 









orn incuts ) - ... 

99 

104 

106 






Sibeiia (P govern- 









meiits) " 

298 

441 

296 






Transcaucasia (1 gov- 









ernmeiit)" 

? 

2 

2 















Total Asia 

570 

7’)2 

629 















AFEir\. 


j 

1 1 






.Igeria 

15 




2? 


U 

42 

'iiion of South Alnca 

62 




110 













Total 

107 




137 













AUSTRAIASIA 









ustraha, 









Queensland 

S 

10 

8 

0 

9 

11 

6 


New South Wales 

39 

1 39 

30 

20 

22 

23 

21 


Victoria 

55 

1 75 

65 

57 

71 

67 

52 


SoutI Australia i 

8 

n 

8 

4 

5 

1 

3 


Western Australia . 

3 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 


Tasmania 

21 

31 

32 

29 

34 

27 

25 


Total 

P,7 

171 

US 

121 

150 

1 ;6 

111 

.. .. 

'ew Zealand 

28^ 

29 

22 



_ 2‘r 




Total ‘Vustralasia... 

165 

200 

170 

350 

376 

1 5‘) 



(band u)tal 

37, 805 



.. _11„J 






i Eive-year average, except in a few cases where Jivcs-yoar statistics were unavailabie. 
Old boundaries. 
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Statistics </ Potatoes. 


VOTATO'ES~Oov cmued. 


Table 100 . — Pciawes' Area and proaitencTu znunderTnencmnet' coumies, 1919-1920 — 

OcntiBued. 

PEODUG'i'ION 


Country. 

Average i 
1909^1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NORTH AMERICA. 

United States 

1 1,000 
’bushels. 
356, 627 

1,000 
bushels 
409, 921 

uooo 

bushels. 
359, m 

1,000 
bushels 
286, 953 

1,000 
\ bushels. 

, 442,108 

1,000 
bushels. 
411, 860 

1 000 
bushels. 
355, 773 

1,000 

bushels. 

430,458 

Canada: 

Prmce Edward Is- 
land 

5,901 
6, 627 1 
8,898 
19, 723 
20, 720 
4, 755 i 
4,812 
3, 934 
3, 128 1 

6,806 
V, 165 
10,534 
21, 811 
25, 772 
3, 172 
4,385 
3, 652 
2,675 

3. 558 
4,759 
5,772 
17, 510 
14,362 
2,565 
3,847 
4,024 
3, 956 1 

6,386 
6, 935 

7 4«R 
14,672 
8,113 
4,709 
7,31<^ 
4,783 
2,892 

6, 125 
7,m 
6, 891 
IS, 158 
18,981 
3,643 
9,010 
7,409 
2,502 

5 , 362 
9, 776 
9, 078 
38, 936 
19, Si 5 
8,325 
6, 951 
3, 119 
3,423 

4,529 
! 9, 992 

10, 790 
57, 280 
15, 145 
5,288 
11, 250 
8,241 
3,060 

6, 175 
: 10,209 
15,510 
57, 633 
23,962 
3, 410 
6,861 
7,138 
2, 934 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mamtoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Total 

78, 498 

85, 672 

60, 353 1 

63, 297 

79, 892 

104, 346 

125, 575 

133, 832 

Mexico 

924 
1, 495 



b40 


328 

452 


Newfoundland 





Total 








437,544 








OUTH AMERICA. 








40, 216 
8,023 

28, 366 
9,169 

29, 597 
9,546 

31, 338 
11, 598 j 



i 


Chile 

9,091 i 

9,768 

7 8,700 

V 10,944 

Total 

48,239 

37, 535 

39, 143 

42, 736 





EUROPE. 

Austria 





s 456, 485 
180, 103 ! 
22, 254 i 
3, 359 
107, 021 

2 454 

3 285,070 I 
195, 266 

a 232, 203 
209, 356 

4 229,048 

32, 890 

21, 495 

7 20,022 


Hungary proper 3 

5 71,568 

Croatia-Slavonia^ 





B osnia-Herzegovuia 3 








Belgium. 






76,0^ 

57,094 

2,023 

Bulgaria 






Czecho-Sio vakia 






6 79, 566 
63, 087 , 
17, 718 

8 284,017 
27, 598 

8 788,115 

Denmark. 

32, 440 
20, 975 
489, 377 
37. 417 
l,68i; 959 

37, 331 
18, 736 
440, 652 
32, 082 
1,674,377 

42,349 
20.531 
33?, 788 
39, 983 
1,983,161 

26, 629 
19,666 
332,647 

31,882 

40,605 

7 22, 569 
228, 433 
12,044 
81,082,816 


Finland 

17,865 

8379,029 

France 2 

401, 336 

Alsaaft-TjOrraine. 

Germany® 

8 907,236 

81,264,374 

5 750,885 
38, 452 
51, 440 

Jugo-Slavia 

Itmy 

60, sis 

6,439 ! 
‘ 672 

110, 153 
24,821 
3, 634 
1, 144 
862, 798 
373, 917 
15, 663 
2,201 
93, 413 
60, 327 
40, 537 

61, 104 
5,288 
1,080 
120, 780 
27 

2] 6r,i 
1, 083 
891, 579 

56,768 

6,422 

56S 

126,741 

19,957 

3,765 

865 

770,709 

54,277 
2,971 
356 
105,040 
31, 310 

48,112 
5,925 1 

5i, 808 j 
4,731 i 

60,981 1 

Tjuxamburg 

Ma.lta - 



N etherlands 

iso, 288 

42,684 

i09, 655 
28,954 
2, 431 

H 250 

98, 225 
37, 912 
n 10, 442 
401 

91, 303 
30, 811 
12 3, 226 

Norway 

p.ouTnamaS 10. 

Do.2 13 . . 1 



‘Rntjcn:^ prnpArS 

662, 169 



Poland 3 1 



16390,325 

7703,194 

"KT L Am nAiiAAcjia 2 i 

17,907 

15, 796 




SArLta® 1 






Spam 

76, 657 
63, 209 
22, 046 

101, 037 
71, 756 
30,681 

i08,991 
54,972 
18, 372 

113,477 
83, 700 
38, 580 

95, 562 
71, 129 
43, 355 

102, 418 
77, 573 
27, 925 

101 761 
60,259 
28,256 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


1 Five-year average, except in a few cases where 
five-year statistics were unavailable 
3 Old boundaries. 

3 Excludes Gahcia and Bukowma. 

* Tneludes Qaiicia, but excludes Bukowma, Goritz, 
and Gradisca. 

& New boundaries 
® Bohemia and Moravia only. 

Unofficial 

3 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 


9 Prussia only. 

Grown alone 

Former Kmgdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowma. 

12 Bessarabia only 

13 Giown with corn 

14 Excludes Dobmdja 

15 Former Kmgdom only. 

16 Includes Congress Poland, Eastern and 'Western 
Gahcia, and Posen. 
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POTATOBS—Oontiiiued . 

Table 100 — Potatoes Aiea and production in undermentioned countries, 1919-1920--^ 

Gontmued 

PRODUCTION— Contmued 


Coiintiy. 

Average^ 

1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1,000 
bushels. 
88, 484 
19, 825 
5, 018 
90,815 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

EtTEOPE — contmned 

United Kingdom 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Total United Iviiig- 
doin 

Total 

1,000 
b'lishds 
91, m 
31, G71 
5, 103 
119, S7t 

1,000 
bushels 
101,801 
40, 230 
5, 145 
138,612 

1,000 
bushels 
100, 881 
36, 291 
5, 821 
138, 509 

1,000 
bushels 
117, 351 
41, 443 
7, 380 
155, 036 

LOOO 
bushels 
148, 848 
42, 971 
8, 288 
141,231 

; 

1,000 
bushels 
95, 981 
31, 061 
t5, 048 
102, 539 

1,000 
bushels. 
113, 119 
46,181 
3, ()9G 
74,141 

251, m 

279,121 

281, 502 

201, 172 

321, 210 

341,338 

235, 632 

237,437 

1, 905, 397 








ASIA 

Japan 

Russia. 

Central Asia (4 gov- 
ernment s) *5 








24, 738 

32, 312 

35, 103 

38,613 

36,921 

41, 275 

67, 236 

17, 278 

5, 230 

27, 773 

118 

7,560 

17,075 

90 

7,971 

21, 307 

100 






Siberia (4' govern - 
itients) 3 






Transcaucasia (1 gov- 
ernment) 3 






Total Russia 

Total Asia 

AFEICA. 

Algeria 






33, 151 

51, 725 

32, 381 








57, 8S9 

! S77o37 

67,484 











1, 783 
3, 209 



i ' 

i 

2,756 



! 

985 

Union of South Africa 

Total 


! 

1 * i 

3, 909 

3, 649 


1 

i:v 

1 


5, 052 





1 



AtrSTEALASIA 

Australia* 

Queensland 

Now South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 








524 
3, 378 
5, 983 
894 
309 
2, 989 

618 
3,989 
G, 593 
1,230 
665 
3, 001 

598 

1,520 

7,064 

673 

550 

2,9J6 

278 
1, 658 
6, 489 
485 
527 

1 2, 983 

726 
1, 691 
7,018 
759 
629 
2, 503 

827 

1, 865 
6, 802 

422 

423 
2, (530 

! 413 

1, 133 
5, 136 
493 
437 
2,110 


Total ' 

14,077 , 1<>,090 

13, 351 

12,420 

13, 326 

12, 1 0, 722 


New Zealand | 

Total Australasia -| 
Grand total 

6,017 i ~ 5,S69~ 

4, 952 

^17, 229 

1 4, 992 

3, 756 

1(5, 725 



'”"20, 

187303 

”” 18,318” 







L. 

' 








1 Fivo-v<'ar average, oxeept m a few oases where five-year statistics were unavailable, 
* Excludes Oalicia and Bukowma. 
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POTATOES— Continued. 


Table 101. — Potatoes World ^production so far as reported, 1900-1915. 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1900 

Bushels 

4, 382, 031, 000 

4, 069, 958, 000 

4, 674, 000, 000 

1, 409, 793, 000 

190-1 

Bushels 

4, 298, 049, 000 

5, 254, 598, 000 
4, 789, 112, 000 

5, 122, 078, 000 

1908 

Bushels. 

5, 295, 043, 000 
5, 595, 507, 000 

5, 242, 278, 000 
4, 842, 109, 000 

1912 ’ 

Bushels 

5, 872, 953, 000 
5, 802, 910, 000 
5, 016, 291, 000 
5, 361, 898, 000 

1901 

1905 

1906 . . . 

1909 

1910 

1911 -- 

19L-5 

1902 

1914 ... . 

1915 . - . 

1903 

1907-.....! 





Table 102. — Potatoes. Average yield per acre in unde? mentioned countries, 1900-1920 


■ 

Year. 

XJmted 
States 1 

Russia 
(Euro- 
pean) 1 

Ger- 
many 1 

Austria i 

Hungary 

jiroper.i 

Fiance ^ 

United 
King- 
dom 1 

Average 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

1900-1909 

91 4 

99 9 

200 0 

151 1 

118 7 

133 8 

193 S 

1910-1915 

97 6 

107 9 

205 7 

145 6 

122 2 

116 3 

222 8 

1906 

102 2 

94 9 

193 3 

158 4 

128 7 

99 5 

192 2 

1907 

95 4 

102 4 

205 3 

173 2 

126 6 

13G 2 

171 0 

1908 

85 7 

‘ 102 9 

209 2 

154 0 

96 6 

1(53 7 

231 1 

1909 

106 8 

111 5 

208 9 

157 3 

125 2 

160 3 

222 1 

1910 

93 8 

121 1 

196 1 

160 0 

117 4 

81 9 

209 1 

1911 

SO 9 

104 2 

153 9 

137 2 

106 3 

121 8 

241 5 

1912 

113 4 

121 5 

223 5 

149 0 

129 2 

142 9 

177 0 

1913 

90 4 

no 6 

235 8 

134 7 

118 4 

127 3 

242 0 

1914 

110 5 

102 8 

200 1 

160 7 

129 0 

119 9 

233 3 

1915 

96 3 

87 1 

224 7 

132 1 

132 8 

103 9 

234 1 

1916 

SO 4 1 


2 133 8 



104 1 

178 5 

1917 

100 8 


2 204 3 



115 2 

234 2 

1918 

95-0 


2 160 6 



66 8 

227 7 

1919 

90 0 


2 146 3 




3 212 8 

1920 

109 6 






3 216 5 










1 Bushels of 60 pounds. 


2 Excludes Alsace-Lorraine. 


^ England and Wales. 
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P(JT A-TOJEH -~Ooi'tinu<‘<l 

Table 103. — Polaioms. ^.itrcage, ]>rotl(ictiO'^i j vai'Uf < ipoih^ cU* j vti the L^UiAed Piaies, 

Ih49~19d0 

NoTE.—Fifiroios 10 zialtci^ aie census rotnrns, fi^uies in ^omaii aic cstiraales ol tiio Uepaiimeiil of Ai^ri- 
eulturc. Estimates oi acres aie obtained by app«yint^ esUmabed pcjf'cntaa.es ut ijie«eaftO oi decrcusc to 
the published auca^u of l no preceding vear except that a iov»sc(l uasoisused for apirlyuig peieentago 
estimates wlieiiavoi''iie\v coiisus data arc available. 






Avei- 


! Clucago cash price per 
f bushel, fair to lancv ^ 

B nines tic 

Imports 

Year 

Acreage. 

age 

yield 

per 

Production 

ago 

farm 

puce 

per 

Eaim\alLic 
Dee 1 

lOccembei 

Following 

May. 

cxpoits, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 

duiing 
Oscar 
year be- 
gmnmg 





Dec. 1 


Lo.v 

High 

Low. 

High 

July i. 

July 1. 


Acres. 

Bush 

Bushels 

Cts 

Dollars 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Budicls 

Bushels. 

1S49.... 



65, 70S, 000 







155, 595 


18S9.... 



111,1^^9,000 







380, 372 


1866.... 

1, 069, 000 

100 2 

107, 201, 000 

47 3 

50, 723, 000 





512, 380 ' 

198, 205 

1867.... 

1, 192, 000 

82 0 

97, '783, 000 

65 '# 

64,462,000 





378, 605 

209, 555 

186S.... 

1, 132, 000 

93 8 

100, 090, 000 

59 3 

62, 91<), 000 





508, 2^9 

138, 470 

1869.— 

1, 222, 000 

109 5 

133' S8e' 000 

42 9 

57, 4S1, OOO 





596, 9GS 

75! 336 

1869.... 


14S, 337, 000 








1870.... 

1,325,000 

86 6 1 

114, 775, 000 

65 0 

7i, 621, 000 





553, 070 

45S, 758 

1871.... 

1,221,000 

98.7 ’ 

120, 462, 000 

53.9 

64,905,000 





021, 537 

96, 259 

1872.... 

1,331,000 

85. 3 

113,516,000 

53.5 

60,602,000 





515, 3Qb 

3-46, 840 

1873.... 

1.295,000 

81.9 

106! 089,' 000 

65 2 

69, 154, 000 





49?! 413 

549, 073 

1874 — 

1,310,000 

80.9 

iOS'jOM'jOOO 

61.5 

65, 223, 000 





009, 642 

18S! 757 

1875.... 

1,510, 000 

110.5 i 

166, 877, 000 

34.4 

57,358,000 





704-, 379 

92 .I 18 

1876.... 

1,742,000 

71,7 ! 

124,827,900 

61 9 

75,320,000 





529, 650 

3,205,555 

1877.... 

1,792,000 

94 9 

170,092,000 

43 7 

74,27^,000 





744, 409 

528,584 

1878.... 

1,777,000 

69 9 

1241 127! 000 

5S 7 

72,924,000 





625, .342 

2, 624! 149 

1879.... 

1,837,000 

98.9 

181,626,000 

43.6 

79, 154, 000 





696, 080 ' 

721,868 

1879.... 



169, 459, OOO 









1880.... 

1,843,000 

91.0 

167,060,000 

48 3 

81,062,000 





638, 840 1 

2,170,372 

1881.... 

2,042,000 i 

53 5 

109,145,000 

91.0 

99,291,000 






408, 286 

8,789,860 

1882.... 

2,172,000 I 

78.7 

170,973,000 

55 7 

95,305,000 





439, 443 

2,302,362 

1883.... 

2,289,000 

90.9 

208' 164! OnO 

42.2 

87,849 000 





554, 613 

' 425! 408 

1884.,.. 

2,221,000 

85.8 

190,642,000 

39. 6 

75! 524! 000 





380, S6S 

658,633 

1885.... 

2,266,000 

77 2 

1751029,000 

44.7 

78, 153,000 



33 

50 

4>,948 

1,937,416 

1886.... 

2,287,000 

73.6 

168,051,000 

46.7 

78,442,000 

44 

47 

65 

90 

4.54, 864 

1,4.32,490 

1887.... 

2,357,000 

56 9 

134,103,000 

68.2 

91,507,000 

7u 

83 

65 

85 

4C3, SSO 

8,2.59,538 

1888.,.. 

2,533,000 

79 9 

202,365, 000 

40.2 

81,414,000 

30 

37 

24 

45 

471, 955 

883,380 

1889..,. 

2,648,000 

77.4 

204,881,000 

35. 4 i 

72,611,000 

33 

45 

30 

60 

406,618 

3, 415,578 

1889.... 



217,546,000 









1800..,. 

2,652,000 

55.9 

148,290,000 

75 8 

112,342,000 

82 

93 

95 

110 

341,180 

5,401,912 

1891.... 

2,715,000 

93 7 

254, 424, 000 

35 8 

91,013,000 

30 

40 

30 

50 

657, 022 

180,871 

1892.... 

2,548,000 

61. 5 

156, 655, 000 


103, 568 000 

60 

72 

70 

98 

845, 720 

4,:M7,02i 

1893.... 

2,605,000 

70.3 

183,034,000 

59 4 

108,CC2!000 

51 

60 

64 

88 

803,111 

3,002,578 

1894.... 

1 2,738,000 

62.4 

170,787,000 

53 6 

01,527,000 

43 

j 58 

40 

70 

572, 957 

1,341,533 

18%.... 

^ 2,955,000 

100.6 

297,237,000 

2G 6 

78,98.5,000 

18 

24 

10 

23 

680, 049 

175,240 

1890.... 

2,767,000 

91. 1 

252,235,000 

28,6 

72,182,000 

18 

26 

19 

26 

92li, 640 

246, 178 

1897.... 

2,635,(K)0 

6\7 

104,016,000 

54. 7 

89,643,000 

50 

02 

60 

87 

005, 187 

1,171,378 

1898,... 

2,558,000 

75 2 

192,306,000 

41.4 

79,575,000 

30 

36 

33 

52 

579, 83,3 

530,420 

1899.... 

2,681,000 

88,6 

228,783,000 

39 0 

89,320,000 

35 

46 

27 

39 

8tK), 472 

1.5.5,861 

1899.... 

$,939,000 

93. 0 

273,318,000 









1900.... 

2,611,000 

80.8 

210,927,000 

43.1 

’ 90,811,000 

40 

1 48 

35 

60 

741,483 

371,911 

1901.... 

2,864,000 

65. 6 

187,598,000 

76.7 

143, 979, (HK) 

75 

i 82 

5S 

100 

528, 484 

7,6.56, 162 

1902.... 

2,966,000 

96.1) 

284,633,000 

47.1 

134,111, 000 

42 

48 

42 

60 

^ 843,075 

358,605 

1903 ... 

2,917,000 

84.7 

247, 12H, 000 

61 4 

151,638,000 

: 60 

66 

95 

116 

484,042 

3,161,581 

1904,... 

3, 016,000 

110.4 

332, 830, 000 

45.3 

150,673,000 

32 

38 

20 

25 

4,163, 270 

186, 199 

1905.... 

2,997,000 

87.0 

260,741,000 

61,7 

100,821,000 

55 

66 


i 73 

l,000,32ti 

1,918, 160 

1906 ... 

3,013,000 

102 2 

308,038,000 

51. 1 

1.57,547,000 

: 40 

: 43 

55 

: 75 

1,530,461 

176,917 

1907.... 

3, 128,000 

95. 4 

296, 262, 000 

61.8 

184, 181 OOO 

46 

' 58 

50 

1 80 

1,20:1,891 

40 : 1,952 

1008 , . 

3,257,000 

85.7 

278,985,000 

70.0 

197,039;(K10 

‘ 60 

: 77 

70 

159 

; 76:1,651 

8,3S:L966 

1909.... 

3,525,000 

106 8 

376,537,000 









1909.... 

8,669,000 

106.1 

389,105,000 

"54 1" 

210,662,000 

20 

-- 

16 


999,476 

r* ‘ 353 , 208 

BIOS.. 

3,720,000 

93.8 

349, 032, OOO 

55.7 

194,566,000 

30 

48 

35 

75 

2,3a3, 887 

218,984 

1911... 

3,619,000 

80.9 

292,737,00t) 

79. 9 

23.3,778,000 

70 

100 

90 

200 

1,237,270 

13,7:14,695 

1912. . . 

3,711,000 

113 4 

420,647,000 

.50.5 

212,550,000 

40 

65 

33 

70 

2,028,261 

:i:i7,2:io 

1913... 

3,668,000 

90.4 

526, 000 

68.7 

227,903,000 

50 

70 

60 

90 

1, 794,07.3 

3,645,993 

1914. , . 

3,711,000 

110.6 

409,921,000 

48.7 

199,460,000 

30 

66 

34 

150 

3, 185,474 

270,942 

1916. . . 

3,734,000 

96.3 

359,721,000 

61.7 

221,992,000 

53 

95 

80 

110 

4,017,760 

209,532 

B16. , . 

3,566,000 

80.6 

286,953,000 

146 1 

419,333,000 

125 

190 

200 

375 

2,489,001 

3,079,026 

1917. . , 

4,384,000 

100.8 

442, 108,000 

122.8 

542,774,000 

93 

135 

880 

8 250 

3, 453, 307 

1,180,480 

1918. . . 

4,295,000 

95.9 

411, 860, 000 

119 3 

491,527,000 

3 90 

8 225 

3 125 

8 250 

3, 68S, 840 

3, .534, 076 

1919. . . 

3,952,000 

90.0 

355,773,000 

160.6 

571,368,000 

<*280 

8 360 

3 085 

8 925 

3,724,234 

6,940,930 

1920. . . 

3,929,000 

109.6 

430,458,000 

116.4 

500,974,000 

8 120 

8 225 
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Statistics of Potatoes. 

potatoes — O ontiDued 


Table 104 — PotciLoes. Revised acreage, production, and farm value, 1889-1909, 

Mote — This revision foi 1879 and 1889-1909 consists (1) m usxng the Department, of Agiicuiture’s 
estimate of aveiage yield per acre tc compute, from census acreage, total piocluction, (2) in adjusting 
the department s estimate ot acreage lor each yeai so to be consistent with the loliovung as well as the 
preceding census acreage, and. (3) in recomputing tota^faim value Irom these revised production figmes 


Year 

Acieage 

Aveiage 
yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average 
farm puce 

per* 
bushel 
Dec 1 

Faim value 
Dec i 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Cents 

Dollars. 

1889 

601,000 

77 4 

201, 200, 000 

35.4 

71,294,000 

1890 

2,653,000 

56 7 

150, 494, 000 

75.3 

113,291,000 

1891 

2,732,000 

93 7 

256, 122,000 

35.6 

91,229,000 

1892 

2,650,000 

62 1 

164,516,000 

65.5 

107,835,000 

1893 

2, 722, 000 

71.7 

195,040,000 

58.4 

113,886,000 

1894 

2,891,000 

63.6 

' 3C3 841,000 

62.8 

97,030,000 

1895 

3,101,000 

102.3 

317,114,000 1 

26 2 

83, 151,000 

189G 

2,975,000 

91 4 

271,769,000 

29 0 

78,783,000 

1897 

2,813,000 

67,9 

191,025,000 

54 2 

103,442,000 

1898 

2,SA,000 

/7.0 

218,772,000 

4i 5 

90,897,000 

1899 

2,919,000 

88 6 

' 260,257,000 

39 ! 

103 365,000 

1900 

2,987,000 

82 9 

247,759,000 

42.3 

104,764,00® 

1901 

2,996, 000 

86 3 

198,626,000 

76,3 

151,602,000 

1902.. 

3,078,000 

95 8 

293,918,000 

46.9 

13/, 730, 000 

1903 

3,080,000 

Sb.i 

262,053,000 

60.9 

159,620,000 

1904 

3, 172, 000 

m.i 

352,268,000 

44.8 

157,646,000 

1905 

3, 195,000 

87.3 

27S 885, 300 

61.1 

170,340,000 

1906 

3,244,000 

102.2 

331,68o,000 

50.6 

16/, 795, 000 

1907 

3 375,000 

95 / 

322 954,000 

61.3 

197,863,000 

1908 

3', 503, 000 

86.2 ; 

302,000,000 

69.7 

210,618,000 

1909 

3,669,000 

107.5 

394,553,000 

54.2 

213,679,000 
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POTATOES— Continued 


Tabie 105 —Potatoes Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 1920. 


[000 omitted ] 


Stite 

Acreage, 

Pioduc- 

tion 

Faim 
value 
Dec 1 


A cres 

JBusliels 

Dollars 

Maine 

123 

22,140 

27, 675 

New llainpsturo. . . 

15 

1, 950 

2,022 

Vermont 

27 

3,510 

4, 3SS 

Massacliiisetts 

o2 

4, 000 

6,000 

Rhode Island 

.] 

345 

552 

Connecticut . ... 

24 

2.700 

4,140 

New York 

370 

46,250 

54, 575 

New Jn‘^ 0 Y 

95 

14, 820 

18, 525 

PeT'ns3dvama 

317 

30,455 

45, 204 

Delaware 

11 

1,106 

1, 166 

Mar3dan<l 

bO 

’ 0, 120 

5,814 

Virginia.. 

126 

13,608 

12,028 

West Virginia 

57 

6, 840 

9,23,4 

Noith Carolina 

50 

1 5,040 

7, 157 

South Carolina 

31 

( 3, 100 

5, 5S0 

Goorma 

22 

1,628 

3, 3.86 

Florida 

25 

2, f.25 

5, 250 

Ohio 

115 

11, 500 

15,525 

Indiana 

bO 

7, 680 

10, 214 

Illinois 

135 

8,775 

12,724 

Mielngan 

Wisconsin 

310 

35,700 

32, 844 

308 

33,264 

2.8,607 

Minnesota 

295 

28,025 

22,420 

Iowa 

104 

11,440 

13,957 

Missouri 

95 

7, 790 

11, 76.3 


State 

Acreage 

Pi educ- 
tion 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1 


A cres 

Jru^heh 

Dollar 

Noilli Dakota 

90 

7, 110 

0, 968 

South Dakota 

84 

8, 904 

.8, 617 

Nebraska 

85 

S, 415 

10, 098 

Kansas 

68 

5, 780 

8, 670 

Kentucky 

65 

6, 435 

9, 652 

Tennessee 

43 

3, 569 

5, 710 

Alabama 

48 

3,216 

6 , 462 

iMissis' ipni 

16 

1,392 

2 784 

I oui^iana 

27 

1, /rs 

3, 56l 

To\as 

45 

2, 340 

5,148 

Oklahoma 

42 

3, 318 

* 5, 972 

Arkansas 

31 

2,418 

1 4, 232 

AlonUna 

46 

5,060 

! 5,3!3 

Wyoming 

27 

3,, 375 

4,050 

Colorado 

78 

10, 920 

i S, 736 

Now Aloxico 

5 1 

475 

998 

Arizona 

5 

4.50 

855 

DIah 

17 

3,298 

2, 6 ;s 

Nevada 

6 

1,032 i 

1,010 

Idaho 

41 

7, 380 

5, 018 

W ashingtoii 

56 

8,680 

S,2‘46 

Oregon 

41 

5, 590 

4,472 

Oalilorma 

95 

13, 015 

19,522 

United States 

3,929 

410,458 

500,974 


Tabl >3 10(3 — Potatoes' (Condition of crop, United States, on 1st of mofiths named, 1S99-- 

1920 


linear 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Year 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1899 

P ct 

93 8 

P ct 

93 0 

P ct 

Sh 3 

P. ct. 

81 7 

1910 

P. ct 

S(> 3 

P It 

75 8 

P. ct 

70 5 

P ct, 

71 8 

1900 

91 3 

8.8 2 

80 0 

74 4 

1911 

7t) 0 

62 3 

59 8 

f»2 3 

1901 

87 4 

(>2 3 

52 2 

54 0 

1912 

88 9 

87 8 

87.2 

85.1 

1902 

92 9 

94.8 

89.1 

82 5 

191.i 

86 2 

78 0 

69. 9 

67.7 

1903 

88 1 

87 2 

84,3 

74. 6 

1914 ^ 

83 (> 

79 0 

75 8 

78.3 

1904 

9.3 9 

94,1 

91 6 

89. 5 

1015 

91 1 

92 0 

82.7 

74 2 

1905.. 

91 2 

87.2 

80 9 

74 3 

1916 

87 8 

80 H 

67.4 

62.6 

1906 

01.5 

89 0 

85.3 

82 2 

1917 

90 1 

87 9 

82.7 

79 0 

1907... ..... 

90.2 

88. 5 

80.2 

77.0 

1918 .... 

87 6 

79 9 

74 5 

73 7 

1908 

89 6 

82.9 

73 7 

68 7 

1919 . . .. .... 

87 (5 

75 1 

(,9 5 

67.9 

1909 .... 

93 0 

8.5 8 

80.9 1 

78 8 

1920 ! 

89 3 

87 0 

84.3 

1 

82 7 
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POTATOES— Continued 

Table 107 . — Potatoes Yuld pet acre, price pet bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 

States. 


Yield per acre (bushels) 


] 

I Faim price per bushel (cents). 


Value per 
atie 

(dollars) ^ 


State. 

ee' 

to 


, 









gT 






a7 



So 

05 <M 
|> CB 
C3 T 





I 






f 7 






gs 

SV 



^ C5 


c? 

CO 


LO 

o 


uO 


o 




00 


o 


o 



s 


o 



s 

s 

s 


g 










o 






r-i 



S 


o 





s 

if 


Me... 

199 

180 

198 

220 

260 

179 

204 

125 

200 

240 

180 

94 

142 

130 

120 

140 

125 230 70 225 00 

N H.. 

124 

125 

140 

122 

159 

95 

120 

107 

140 

105 

130 

119 

1601 107 

145 

175 

155 170 98 201 50 

Vt 

122 

105 

140 

127 

168 

108 

112 

100 

130 

100 

130 

103 

1391 140 

138 

157 

125 143 91 162 50 

Mass. 

116 

93 

130 

105 

155 

120! 91 

115 

133 

90 

125 

128 

175 

175 

170 

190 

150 174 08 1S7 50 

E I... 

118 

110 

113 

130 

165, 110 

1 

74 

135 

130 

100 

115 

131 

185 175 

173 

ISO 

160 175 85; 181 00 

Conn. . 

100 

85 

107 

92 

140 95 

95 

110 

95 

70 

115 

128 

175! 164 

105 

195 

150 146 22172 50 

N Y.. 

96 

74 

106 

74 

145 

02’ 70 

95 

98 

109 

125 

103' 158 

130 

122 

145 

118112 51 117 50 

N. J... 

109 

73 

108 

95 

lOS 

130! 122 

114 

92 

96 

156 

1151 155, 141 

170 

109 

125 153 20 195 00 

Pa 

89 

56 

109 

88 

105 

72 

70 

92 

80 

100 

115 

108 

148 

135 

151 

1541 124 111 32 142 GO 

Del.... 

88 

60 

100 

87 

80 

95 

90 

95 

87 

83 

106 

101 

125 

130 

140 

125 

100 106 56 

106 00 

Md.... 

89 

45 

112 

87 

78 

97 

95 

100 

SO 

94 

102: 94 

133 

119 

120 

130 

95^104 74 

90 90 

Va-... 

94 

45 

87 

94 

65 

125 

130 

99 

91 

95 

108 

101 

137 

125 

120 

157 

95 128 01 

102 60 

W Va. 

91 

45 

112 

83 

54 

117 

88 

115 

87 

90 

120 

116 

158 

132 

100 

175 

135 132 72 

102 00 

N. 0... 

80 

48 

85 

80 

52 

90 

95 

90 

95 

79 

90 

115 

14C 

143 

135 

163 

142 116 88 

127 80 

s. c... 

85 

70 

90 

80 

70 

80 

75 

96 

102 

85 

100 

150 

175 

210 

193 

200 

180 158 34 

180 00 

Ga 

71 

72 

78 

81 

60 

65 

60 

84 

70 

70 

74 

149 

175 

195 

185 

217 

208 122 91 

153 92 

Fla.... 

86 

90 

93 

76 

80 

80 

74 

91 

100 

76 

105 

102 

200 

205 

200 

210 

200 157 23 

210 00 

Ohio. . 

79 

65 

112 

64 

95 

82 

45 

100 

69 

61 

100 

115 

182 

143 

150 

192 

135 

100 58 

135 00 

Ind.... 

76 

58 

114 

53 

80 

95 

44 

92 

80 

44 

96 

111 

177 

139 

135 

195 

133 

90 55 

127 68 

ni 

70 

50 

101 

46 

60 

110 

58 

90 

72 

52 

65 

118 

179 

152 

148 

196 

145 

102 80 

94 25 

Mich. . 

90 

94 

105 

96 

121 

59 

48 

95 

84 

90 

105 

83 

160 

105 

89 

135 

92 

81 16 

96 60 

Wis. . . 

103 

116 

120 

109 

124 

87 

47 

114 

no 

94 

108 

77 

147i 90 

80 

140 

86 

86 09 

92 88 

Mum. . 

104 

115 

135 

110 

114 

106 

60 

112 

105 

87 

95 

74 

130 

91 

75 

153 

80 

86 62 

76 00 

Iowa. - 

78 

74 

109 

48 

86 

105 

42 

95 

72 

43 

no 

107 

175 131 

133 

192 

122 

86 59 

134.20 

Mo.... 

66 

27 

84 

38 

45 

98 

60 

87 

61 

75 

82 

120 

180 

13V 

153 

184 

151 

103 46 

123 82 

N Dak 

91 

120 

128 

85 

109 

90 

93 

43 

99 

63 

79 

80 

ns! 130 

73 

160 

98 

74 56 

77 42 

S Dak 

86 

72 

105 

78 

90 

115 

66 

90 

91 

50 

106 

88 

137 

111 

93 

190 

97 

82 04 

102 82 

Nebr. . 

76 

52 

80 

48 

80 

105 

73 

85 

86 

55 

99 

100 

150 

107 

118 

190 

120 

90 11 

118 80 

Kans.. 

i 63 

22 

82 

40 

62 

83 

71 

57 

53 

76 

85 

122 

165 

152 

144 

190 

150 

97 19 

127 50 

Ky.... 

1 78 

39 

101 

49 

45 

126 

84 

96 

75 

70 

99 

122 

142 

140 

165 

210 

150 

118 75 

148 50 

Tenn.. 

72 

41 

88 

64 

43 

88 

82 

94 

70 

66 

83 

120 

149 

126 

165 

172 

160 

105 02 

132 80 

Ala.... 

79 

78 

81 

84 

79 

80 

90 

72 

80 

80 

67 

145 

169 

182 

181 

215 

200 

134 39 

134.00 

Miss... 

82 

83 

89 

80 

80 

90 

65 

78 

80 

85 

87 

136 

160 

168 

165 

185 

200 

119 98 

174. 00 

La 

67 

69 

73 

70 

70 

51 

65 

64 

79 

64 

65 

140 

167 

184 

150 

220 

203 

106 81 

131 95 

Tex. . . 

59 

57 

63 

52 

61 

65 

50 

60 

: 55 

1 73 

52 

158 

190 

210 

200 

210 

220 

no 51 

114.40 

Okla. . 

61 

18 

60 

60 

70 

85 

53 

09 

34 

80 

79 

145 

195 

180 

195 

205 

ISO 

105 85 

142. 20 

Ark. . , 

70 

55 

70 

72 

60 

90 

65 

80 

50 

81 

78 

139 

190 

157 

184 

205 

175 

115 11 

136 50 

Mont.. 

128 

150 

165 

140 

140 

155 

125 

95 

135 

60 

no 

86 

120 

102 

80 

160 

105 

105 68 

115 50 

Wyo. . 

122 

42 

140 

140 

108 

150 

130 

155 

150 

80 

125 

102 

128 

104 

85 

190 

120 

139 42 

150.00 

Colo... 

122 

35 

95 

115 

120 

135 

138 

160 

160 

120 

140 

88 

135 

91 

99 

170 

80 

153 71 

112 00 

N Mex 

91 

80 

100 

68 

100 

100 

102 

116 

100 

45 

95 

140 

175 

165 

160 

190 

210 

142 08 

199 50 

Arix... 

96 

95 

125 

75 

110 

95 

115 

105 

85 

70 

90 

154 

180 

150 

205 

195 

190 

154 05 

171 00 

Dtah.. 

165 

140 

185 

180 

140 

125 

180 

189 

180 

141 

194 

84 

130 

78 

97 

137 

80 

165 69 

155 20 

Nev . . . 

169 

160 

178 

160 

130 

172 

190 

207 

171 

150 

172 

104 

130 

120 

123 

150 

156 

210.23 

268 32 

Idaho . 

164 

180 

185 

170 

155 

125 

150 

156 

185 

155 

ISO 

75 

127 

79 

81 

151 

GS 

153 53 

122 40 

Wash . 

142 

160 

167 

123 

128 

135 

165 

125 

132 

125 

155 

80 

98 

92 

101 

145 

95 

132.56 

147. 25 

Oreg . . 

122 

130 

155 

135 

97 

115 

150 

108 

110 

91 

130 

78 

90 

80 

100 

150 

80 

108 28 

104.00 

Calif. . . 

135 

135 

130 

119 

138 

130 

141 

145 

143 

130 

137 

no 

140 

160 

120 

171 

150 181 26 

205 50 

U S. 

96 8^80 9 

113 4 

90.4jll0 5 

96.3. 

1 

80 5 

100 8j95 9|90 0 

109 6j97 5 

146 1 

122 8 

119 3 

160 6 

116 4|lll 98 

127 51 


1 Based upon farm price Bee. 1. 
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Table i08 — Poiuloeb: block::, at Jvn ?. 



Total 

ino- 

dnction 

(000 

omitted) 


Stoctes J 111 1 




state and veai. 

Po» 

cent 

Ot Cl Of) 

Buskcis 

(000 

omitted) 

For com. ot 
crop held by— 

oashol. 


(JrlOW- 

eis 

Deal- 

ers. 

Dec 1 

Mai 1 

Total United States 

1920-21 

Jivslicla. 
130, 458 

33.8 

145,286 

85 3 

14.7 

Cents 

1 16. 4 

Cents 

1919-20 

355, 773 

35 7 

127,400 

76 9 

23.1 

160 6 

243 

191S-19 

411, SCO 

42.5 

174,973 

82.6 

1/. 1 

119.3 

109 

Total (21 Northern States) 



86 3 

13 7 



1920-21 

306, 613 
249, 

34.7 

106, 125 

113 


1919-20 

36.1 

90,600 

79 5 

20.5 

157 

236 

1918-19 

281, 060 

43.5 

122, 261 

82 4 

17.6 

115 

102 

Total (11 Far West States). 



24,765 



104 


1920-23 

50, 275 

41. S 

82 6 

17.4 

• • - . « 

1919-20 

48, 752 

43 1 

21,000 

71 6 

28 4 

162 

266 

1918-19 

66, 630 

48.0 

3i,982 

85 3 

14.7 

101 

89 

Total (16 Sontherii States) 

21.8 


*7.9 



1920-21 

64, 

14,096 
15, SOO 

82 ? 

146 


1919-20 

57, 753 

27.5 

69.1 

30 9 

181 

262 

1918-19 

Maine* 

1920-21 

01,170 

32 3 

20,730 

79. 5 

20.5 

157 

161 

22, im 
25, 440 

55.0 

12, 177 
13,992 

88 0 

12.0 

125 


1919-20 

55 0 

78.0 

22. 0 

140 

200 

1918-19 

22, 400 

54.0 

12,096 

81.0 

19.0 

120 

85 

New York: 






1920-21 

46,250 

4/ 0 

21,738 

9i.O 

3.0 

118 

^ 

1939-20 

39, 567 

48 0 

18,992 

90 0 

10 0 

145 

220 

1918-19 

37,210 

50.0 

18,620 

92.0 

8.0 

122 

105 

Pennsylvania: 







19^!0-23 

3o, 155 
30, 800 

33.0 

12,030 

9,240 

91.0 

9 0 

118 


1919-20 

30.0 

90.0 

10.0 

145 

220 

1918-19 

22,000 

42 0 

9,240 

92.0 

8.0 

122 

105 

Ohio 






1920-21 

11,500 

21.0 

2. 415 

80 0 

14.0 

135 



1919-20 

7,625 

34 0 

2,593 

71 0 

29 0 

192 

276 

1918-19 

11,040 

39.0 

4, 306 

74.0 

26.0 

150 

139 

Indiana* 







1920-21 

7,680 
3, 740 

12 0 

922 

72.0 

28 0 

133 


1919-20 

27.0 

1,010 

70.0 

30.0 

195 

275 

1918-19 

8,640 

48.0 

4,117 

81 0 

J9.t^ 

135 

129 

Illinois 

1 






l‘)20~21 

: 8, 775 

7, 280 

12 0 

1,053 

75.0 

25.0 

145 


3919-20 

29.0 

‘2,111 

76 0 

24.0 

196 

280 

1938-19 

11, 520 

34.0 

3,917 

71.0 

: 26.0 

148 

i38 

Michigan* 

45.0 



92 


1920-21 

35, 700 
27,900 

16,088 

9,765 

83.0 

17.0 


1919-20 

35.0 

77.0 

23.0 

135 

228 

1918-19 

28, .51.0 

51.0 

14,560 

82.0 

18 0 

89 

77 

Wisconsin 






1920-21 

33, 261 
28,388 

J 48.0 

15,967 

10,220 

SH 0 

12.0 

I 86 


1919 «20 

36. 0 

78. 0 

22. 0 

I 140 

227 

1938-19 

33, 440 

51.0 

17,054 

80 0 

20,0 

I 80 

76 

Miimosota: 






1920-21 

28,025 

26,970 

37.0 

10,3f!9 

«,9(K) 

80.0 

20.0 

60 


1919-20 

33.0 

7().0 

24.0 

153 

237 

1918-19 

32, 760 

42 0 

13,759 

76 0 

21.0 

75 

63 

North Dakota ! 






1920-2! 

7,110 

5,985 

20.0 

1,422 

1,257 

62.0 

38.0 

98 


3939-20 

21.0 

Kf> 0 

14.0 

100 

243 

1018-19 

9, 108 

42 0 

3,825 

86, 0 

11,0 

73 

83 

Nebraska* 






1920-21 

8, 415 

28.0 

2,356 

2,059 

S5. 0 

15. 0 

120 


1919-20. 

5, 720 

36.0 

7H.0 

22. 0 

190 

275 

1918-19 

10, 406 

37.0 

3,850 

76. C 

24. 0 

118 

135 

Kentucky. 

1020 21 

6,435 

4,900 

29.0 

1, 806 
2,009 

60.0 

31 0 

150 


1919-20 

41.0 

61.0 

39. 0 

210 

2ti9 

1918-19 

5,625 

62 0 

2,926 

75.0 

25. 0 

165 

151 

Colorado: 







1920-21 

10,920 
: 11,040 

41.0 

4,477 

92.0 

8,0 

80 


19M)-20 

38 0 

4,195 

89.0 

11.0 

170 

216 

1918-19 - 

; 15,840 

56.0 

8,870 

89.0 

11.0 

99 

66 

Idaho: 






1920-21 

! 7, 380 

1 0,045 

48 0 

3,542 

2,478 

90 0 
03 0 

10.0 

68 


1919-20 

41.0 

37.0 

151 

253 

1918-19 

6,290 

58.0 

3,648 

86 0 

14.0 

81 

59 

Washington, 






1920-21 

8,680 

7,260 

49 0 

4,253 

3,988 

89.0 

15*2 

11.0 

95 


1919-20 

KQ 

25.0 

145 

259 

fJSt 
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Table 109. — Potatoes. Eiicnl and effuses of year ty losses. i909-^919. 


\ ear 

Deficient mois- 
ture 

Excessive mo s- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost or freeze 

Hail 

? 

o 

M 

Storms- 

0 

1 
o 

"o 

Plant disease. 

Insect pests 

Aiumal pests 

Defective seed. 

Total. 1 



P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P cr 

P Cl 

P ct 

P ct 

P 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P a 

P ct. 

1919 . 


16 3 

5.0 

0.4 

0 7 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

23 6 

8.8 

4 7 

0) 

0 3 

38.1 

1918. 


14 7 

1 0 

,2 

1 5 

. i 

.6 

0) 

18 4 

5 3 

3 3 

0) 

. 2 

28 3 

1917 


8.8 

3 5 

.2 

3.0 

.2 

,3 

0) 

16 3 

4 1 

2 4 

(D 

.1 

23 8 

1916 


19 7 

6 o 

,4 

1.9 

.2 

1.4 

. 1 

31 5 

5 6 

4,5 

0) 

2 

43.6 

1915 


2 2 

8.7 

.5 

2.2 

1 

.1 

.1 

14.0 

13 0 

2 4 

(1) 

1 

30 4 

1914 . . . 

— 

10 2 

2.1 

1 

.8 

.1 

.4 

0) 

14 0 

1 7 

3 3 

(D 

.3 

21.2 

1913 


20 8 

1 6 

2 

2.0 

.1 

.7 

0) 

26 0 

1.7 

3 9 

0.1 

.5 

34 5 

1912. 


5 3 

3 3 

.4 

.6 

,1 

.2 

.1 

10.5 

5 8 

3 9 

2 

3 

21,7 

1911 


25 8 

2 0 

0) 

1.9 

.1 

3.2 

0) 

33.5 

2.7 

2 6 

1 

6 

42.4 

1910. . - 


15 4 

1.7 

2 

1.1 

1 

.3 

0) 

19,2 

S 9 

5 0 

1 

4 

29 8 

1909 


11.3 1 

2 8 

.3 

1 8 

,2 

2 

0) 1 

16.7 

1.7 

1 7 

1 

2 

21 3 

Avc’agc , 


14 4 

3 1 

2 

1.6 

1 

1 

.7 

1 

« X 

20.7 

4.4 

3 2 

1 

.3 

30.0 


1 Less than 0 05 per cent. 


Table 110. — Potatoes: Farm 'price, cents per bushel on Isl of each month, 1911-1920. 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

! 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan 1 

178 0 

116.1 

121.0 

147.3 

70.6 

/ 

68.4 

50 6 

84 5 

54.1 

94.1 

Feb i 

217 6 

111.4 

122 9 

1 r2.4 

88.0 

50.4 

69.7 

63 i 

94 4 

55.1 

103.8 

Mar ] 

243 5 

109.4 

320 3 

i 240.7 

94 4 

50 4 

70.7 

52.0 

102 0 

55.3 

113.9 

Api 1 

295 6 

105 4 

92 6 

234.7 

97.6 

47.8 

7ao ! 

50.3 

117 1 

55 5 

116.7 

May i 

393.6 

11S.9 

SO 1 

279 6 

94.8 

60 5 

71.4 

48.2 

127.3 

62.5 

133.7 

June 1 

421 3 

121 4 

75 5 

274.0 

98 8 

50.8 

71.3 

55 2 

119 7 

63 3 

135 1 

JulyJ ! 

386 0 

128.4 

94 9 

24/. 9 

102 3 

52 1 

81 5 

49 8 

103 6 

96 3 

134 3 

Aug. 1 

302 9 

192 S 

14L6 

170.8 

95.4 

56.3 

j 

87.1 1 

69.2 

86 2 

136.0 

133.9 

Sept 1 

1 184.9 

187 5 

148 8 

139.1 

109.3 

50 5 

74 9 

75.3 

65 0 

113 7 

114.9 

Oct. 1 

! i3tt 8 

161 2 

143.6 

122,1 

112 0 

48 8 

64 7 

73.9 

51 1 

SS.3 

100.4 

Nov. 1 

I 118 3 

152.8 

127.2 

127,8 

335 7 

60.8 1 

52.8 

69.6 

45 5 

76 3 

96.7 

Dec 1 

[ 116 4 

160 6 

119.3 

122.8 

146 1 

61.7 

48.7 

68.7 

50 5 

79.9 

97.5 

Avei ago 

202.5 

148.3 

121 8 

161 9 

111 1 

54.4 

64.4 

64.3 

72.5 

80.6 

108 8 



POTATOES—Continued. 

Table 111. — Potatoes: Wholesale -pnm^ 1913 - 1920 , 
[Compiled from commercial papeis ] 
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POTATOES — Continued 

Table 112. — Potatoes^ International trade^ calendar years 1911-1919. ^ 

General note. — Substantially the international trade of the world It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these* 
(1) Different periods of time covered m the “year” of the various eountnes, (2) imports received m year 
subsequent to year of export, (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries, (-f ) difler- 
ent practices and varying degrees of failme m recording countries of origin and ultimate destination, (5) 
different piactices of recording reexported goods, (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, winch, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

The expoits given are domestic expoits, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as it 
IS feasible and consistent so to express the facts While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports 
For the Umted ETingdom, import figmesrefei toimpoitsfor consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports “foreign and colomal merchandise.” Figures for the Lj nited States include Alaska, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii 

EXPORTS 


Country. 

Average, 

1911-1913 

i 

1 1914 

1915 

1916 

1 

1917 1918 

1919. 

From— 

Argentina 

Austria- Hmigary 

1,000 
bushels 
543 
1, 451 
8,092 
1,207 1 
288 
928 

8,6S3 ! 
12,412 i 
3,975 , 
440 
16,451 
500 
7,762 
1,835 
6,246 
1, 814 
1, 924 

1,000 

bushels 

544 

1,000 

bushels 

224 

1,000 

h7LSh€lS 

1,014 

1,000 

biL&hfls 

542 

1 

1,000 
bushels ' 
572 

1,000 

busiiels. 

1,024 

Belgium 






3, 832 
6,151 

1,327 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

1 1, 116 
272 
769 
3,976 

885 

375 

117 

3,865 

1,558 
331 
692 
1, 819 

4,039 

242 

31 

1,099 

2, 126 
128 
1, 703 
611 

Italy..... 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

" ”6,303* 
396 
15,234 
672 
1,007 
1,743 
1,893 
2,715 
870 

391 
383 
8,819 
90 
319 
2, 101 
1,231 
3, 900 
1,541 

2,066 
451 
8,040 
i 35 

; 45 

i 1,957 

1 1,346 

I 3,230 

1,520 

583 

385 

2,273 

23 

148 

326 

465 

505 

13,549 

Russia 



Spain 

XJmted Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 

1,185 
339 
2, 423 
1,434 

363 
2, 532 
3, 853 
772 

275 

! 3,642 

75, 151 

37,510 

24,241 

1 24,110 

14,598 

13,599 



IMPORTS. 


Into — 








Algeria 

1,218 

1,079 

979 

680 

573 

373 

538 

Argentina 

1,337 

421 

1,533 

235 

249 

35 

81 

Austna-Hungarv 

4, 070 







Belgium. . - . ."1 . . t 

4, 921 






135 

Brmil 

939 

697 

322 

167 

43 

16 

43 

Canada 

525 

664 

348 

573 

463 

728 

616 

Cuba 

2,001 

2,298 

2, 751 

2,896 

2, 467 

3, 378 


Egypt 

599 

351 

'400 

353 

359 

5 

163 

Finland 

479 

409 

412 

109 




France 

7,143 

8,745 

1,330 

2,577 

970 

1, 009 

11, 691 

Germany 

29, 180 







Netherlands 

1,952 

1,312 

79 

2 

1 

1 

108 

Norway 

215 

174 

64 

488 


412 


Philippine Islands 

334 

311 

317 

305 

^ 287 

239 


Portugal 

273 

1,291 

127 

131 

35 



Russia 

309 

193 

287 

2 




Sweden- 

700 

452 

9 

G) 

112 

1,256 

732 

Switzerland 

3,172 

4, 873 

1, 117 

2,857 

1,259 

140 

94 

Umted Kingdom 

11, 382 

6,184 

4,011 

3,331 

2,985 

1, 896 

1,846 

United States 

5, 707 

800 

236 

886 

3,182 

1,201 

5,544 

Other countries 

2,311 

1,425 

2,061 

1,907 

1,389 

673 


Total 

78, 767 

31,979 

16,383 

17,499 

14,374 

11,422 







1 Does not include statistics of trade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during the war period, 
1914r*19i8 Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not strictly com- 
parable during that period. 

2 Less than 500 bushels. 
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SWEET POTATOES. 


Table 133.— potacoe,s. Acreage^ pfodu( Liotf, anA mfue, %n Aie United RtaUi., 

-^9dO. 


Note.— Figuie?: in iial>cs are '^ensm retiirriwS, m rornnii ‘ire eriijinio'' of ! he Dcoarl meDt of A grx- 

cullaie. Eslioiales of ac^es axe obtained hy applying e^tuiiutexl poi eentage-'' of increase oocioaso to the 
published acreage of the Mtecerlmg year except that a levisod L,vse is used lor onplymg poKtrilagc esti» 
inates whenever new census data are available 


Yeai 

Acreage 

.‘V\ orage 
yield per 
acio. 

Ihoduction 

A veraao 
!arm 
price pei 
bushel 
Oec 1. 

Faun value 
Dec 1 


Aaes 

Bushels. 

Lushets 

Cents 

Dolluis 

lS/j() . . 



SS,iltJ8.000 



1859. . ' ' 



4^,u03 000 



18Q9 



91,710,000 



1879 



S$, 379, 000 



1889 



43,950,000 



1899 ... 

537,000 

79 i 

43,517,000 

53 9 

32, m, 000 

1000 . . . . 

544,000 

88 9 

48,3*16,000 

50.6 

24,478,000 

1901 

547, 000 

81 7 

44 697,000 

57 5 

25,720,000 

1002 

532.000 

85 2 

45,344,000 

58 J 

26,358,000 

1003 . ... 

548,000 

89 2 

48,870,000 

5S 3 

28,478.000 

loot 

i)4S,000 

i SS9 

48,705,000 

60 4 

29 421,000 

1005 

551,000 

92 6 

i 5i 034,000 

58 3 

29,731,000 

1000 

55^1,000 

90 2 

1 49,918,000 

62 2 : 

31,063,000 

1007 

565,tK)0 

1 88 2 

1 813,000 

70.0 1 

31,858,000 

1908 

599,000 

1 92 4 j 

j a5, 352, 000 

66 1 

36,564,000 

1909 .... 

01,1,000 

0U\ 

59,333,000 

09.4 

41,062,000 

1910 

641,000 

93 6 

i 59,938,000 

67.1 

40,21(),000 

1911 

605 000 

90 1 

54,538,000 

75 5 

41,202,000 

1912 

; 583,000 

95.2 

! 55,479,000 

72 6 

40,264,000 

1013 

62a, 000 

94 5 

59,057,000 

72 6 

42,884,000 

1914 

603,000 

93 8 

56,574,000 

73 0 

41, 294,000 

1915 

731,000 

103.5 

76,039,000 

62 i 

46,980,000 

1910 

774,000 

91.7 

70,955,000 

8i 8 

00,141,000 

1917 

919,000 

91.2 

83,822,000 

I no 8 

92,916,000 

191S 

910,000 

93 5 

87,92t,t)00 

135 2 

n8,8t>3,000 

1919 

l,0t2, 000 

101 2 

105,405,000 

1 133 5 

140.70f>,000 

1920 

1,085,000 

103 6 

112,368.000 

112.7 

326,629,000 


Table 114 — Swat potatoes An cage, pi'oduetion^ and total /ami 'lalue, by States, VJ2i). 


(000 omitted 4 


] 

State. 

Acreage. 

Pro<i ac- 
tion 

1 

New Jersey 

14 

Bushels. 

2,002 

Pennsylvania 

2 

280 

Delaware 

8 

1,024 

Maryland — . ..... 

It 

3,386 

Virginia 

30 

4,032 

West Virginia .. .. 

^ 2 

238 

North Parohna. 

101 

10.t.05 

South (Carolina 

88 

9,210 

Georgia. 

148 

13.764 

Florida. 

45 

4,275 

Ohio 

1 

103 

Indiana 

3 

360 

Illinois 

9 

873 

Iowa 

4 

416 

Missouri. 

13 

1,430 


Farm 
value 
JDoc. 1. 


Dollars 

aJ03 

431 

L 024 

1,594 

3,«30 

357 

12,090 

10,811 

13,351 

5,130 

180 

576 

1,179 

1,028 

2,216 


State. 

.4 (‘reage. 

Produc- 

tion, 

Farai 
value 
Dec 1. 


4 nes 

Bushels, 

Dollars. 

ICansas 

4 

540 

864 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

18 

1,890 

2,835 

42 

4,284 

5,269 

Alatiaoia 

180 

17,460 

17,460 

Mississippi 

103 

11,330 

11,896 

i^ouusiana.. 

80 

8,080 

7,514 

Texas . 

89 

9, 3 15 

12, 148 

< iklahoina 

24 

2,760 

8,643 

Arkansas ..... 

49 

5,145 

6,402 

Now Mexico. 

2 

300 

660 

Arizona 

3 

150 

346 

Cialifomia. 

8 

1,056 

1,690 

United States 

1,085 

112,368 

126,629 
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SWEET POTATOES— Contmued. 

Table 115 .' — Sweet potatoes* Condition of crop., United States^ on Ist of months 

named, 1900-1930, 


Year. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct, 

Year. 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oet 


P ci 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 


P ci 

P ct 

P cf 

P ct 


P ci 

P ct 

P ci 

P ci 

1900.... 

93 7 

92 2 

83 6 

80 0 

1907,... 

85 9 

&5 7 

85 7 

82 7 

1914.... 

77.1 

75 5 

81 8 

80 7 

1901.... 

93 1 

80 7 

78 7 

79 0 

1908.... 

89 8 

88 8 

88 7 

85 5 

1915.... 

8S 7 

85 5 

87 5 

85 0 

1902.... 

1 83 6 

78 3 

77.2 

79 7 

1909.... 

89 7 

86 9 

i 81 3 

77 8 

1916 ... 

90 4 

85 9 

82 7 

79 2 

1903.... 

i 90 2 

88 7 

91 1 

83 7 

1910.... 

87 3 

85 4 

! S3 9 

80 2 

1917 ... 

81 9 

84 8 

85 7 

83 2 

1904. . . 

i 87 3 

88 5 

89 9 

86 1 

1911.... 

78 4 

77 7 

i 79 1 

78 1 

1918.... 

86 4 

78 3 ' 

74 5 

77 4 

1905.... 

90 6 

! 90 1 

89 5 

88 6 

1912.... 

86 9 

85 0 

84 1 

82 0 

1919.... 

90 1 

87 1 

80 0 

83 9 

1906.... 

90 9 

j 91.2 

88 7 

86 0 

1913.... 

86 5 

85 8 

1 81 4 

80 1 

1920.... 

87 2 

86 9 

So 8 

87 1 


Tabi.e 116. — Sweet potatoes: Yield pei acre, price 2 )er bushel Dec. 1, and value jter acre, 

by States. 






Yield per acre (Pusliels). 




Farm price per bushel 
(cents). 

Value per 
acre 

(dollars) ^ 

State. 

10-year average, 
1911-1920. 

oi 

s 

cc 

o3 

1 

oa 

•—I 

lO 

rH 

a 

«o 

os 

r-i 

t- 

s 

00 

s 

T— 1 

os 

tK 

cs 

r-H 

i 

w 

10-year average, 
1911-1920. 

S i 

O i 
f-Hi 

g ! 

00 

a 

S i 

O 

vH 

o 

C3S 

5-year average, 
1915-1919 

o 

Os 

N.J. ... 

125 

130 

120 

138 

100 

155! 

100 

120 

115 

125 

143 

127 

120 

IGO 

190 

220 

155 

182 80 

221 65 

Pa 

117 

121 

120 

110 

105 

105 

100 

no 

120 

138 

140 

123 

135 

140 

185 

180 

155 

107 63 

217 00 

Del 

127 

140 

120 

135 

120 

135 

125 

112 

120 

138 

128 

87 

81 

120 

125 

no 

100 

124 23 

128 00 

Md 

128 

115 

125 

[ 141 

125 

130 

126 

118 

130 

140 

126 

92 

88 

100 

150 

133 

115 

140 22 

144 90 

Va 

108 

90 

90 

108 

92 

110 

130 

104 

120 

125 

112 

96 

90 

no 

145 

155 

95 

134 13 

106 40 

W. Va... 

114 

no 

115 

^ 91 

92 

110 

140 

140 

106 

115 

119 

131 

126 

140 

204 

210 

150 

186 27 

178 50 

N. C 

98 

86 

90 

100 

90 

105 

107, 

95 

no 

95 

105 

87 

75 

105 

132 

138 

114 

103 02 

119 70 

S.C 

94 

84 

105 

92 

85 

105 

861 

95 

95 

90 

105 

95 

85 

104 

142 

148 

117 

101 65 

122 85 

Oa 

88 

81 

90 

87 

85 

85 

80! 

93 

92 

92 

93 

86 

81 

105 

125 

no 

97 

86 10 

90 21 

Fia 

106 

108 

112 

110 

120 

112 

loo' 

95 

no 

100 

95 

96 

86 

115 

125 

140 

120 

109 78 

114 00 

Otao 

103 

113 

118 

90 

110 

95 

99 

95 

96 

115 

103 

138 

150 

175, 

175 

215 

176 

164 62 

180 25 

Ind 

105 

114 

lie 

78 

100 

104 

too 

106 

108 

105 

120 

135 

150 

165 

195 

215 

160 

170 97 

192 00 

HI 

91 

89 

98 

70 

84 

no 

90 

97 

82 

95 

97 

125 

125 

150 

175 

175 

135 

131 59 

130 95 

Iowa 

93 

105 

90 

80 

100 

95 

91 

90 

93 

80 

104 

171! 

192 

210 

210 

250 

247 

172 32 

256 88 

Mo 

91 

91 

88 

56 

84 

100 

70 

112 

91 

104 

no 

130 

150 

141 

186 

187 

155 

141. 73| 

170 50 

iCans 

95 

75 

99 

50 

110 

no 

92 

92 

80 

109 

135 

143 

150 

160 

222 

185 

160 

154 89 

216 00 

Ky 

96 

96 

90 

75 

105 

105 

90 

95 

95 

105 

105 

112 

100 

1 125 

175 

160 

150 123 30 

157 60 

Term 

9(5 

85 

90 

80 

100 

105 

100 

95 

98 

no 

102 

92 

87 

105 

136 

117 

123,102 14! 

125 46 

Ala 

93 

97 

100 

95 

93 

90 

74 

90 

96 

94 

97 

82 

74 

92 

115 

113 

100 81 10 

97 00 

Miss 

94 

85 

97 

98 

90 

no 

82 

1 65 

95 

105 

no 

79 

67 

97 

104 

112 

105 

78 98 

115 60 

La 

87 

90 

84 

85 

87 

92 

90 

! 79 

75 

90 

' 101 

82 

66 

104 

128 

115 

93 

77. 41 

93 93 

Tex 

86 

71 

75 

80 

101 

98 

89 

78 

58 

no 

105 

114 

90 

140 

175 

1.50 

130 101 88 

136.50 

Okla 

92 

75 

92 

64 

102 

115 

74 

90 

65 

130 

i 

133 

1 135 

100 

220 

I 180 

132 140.97 

1 

151 80 

Ark 

99 

92 

88 

90 

95 

130 

91 

no 

90 

100 

105 

93 

90 

96 

138 

115 

105 101. 20 

no 25 

N. Mex. . 

139 

150 

141 

125 

143 

160 

125 

118 

125 

ISO 

150 

169 

180 

205 

250 

225 

220 261.78 

330. 00 

Anz 

157 

200 

140 

135 

200 

150 

160 

150 

135 

150 

150 

191 

185 

227 

238 

250 

230311.56 

345 00 

OaM..... 

153 

140 

156 

170 

161 

135 

160 

167 

170 

135 

132 

121 

100 

150 

1 150 

179 

[ 160203.03 

211 20 

IT. S. 

95 8 

90 1 

95.2 

94 5 

93.8 

103 5 

91 7 

91.2 

93.5 

101.2 

103.6 

93 3 

84.8 

no 8 

135.2 

133.5 

112. 7 100 91 

116. 71 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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SWEET POTATOES—Gontinued 

Table 1X1 Sineet potatoes Farm price, cents pel hu slid on 1st each month, 

1911-1920 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

j912 

1911 

Aver 

age. 


Jan 

1. 

13S 

2 

112 

1 

117 

2 

90 

1 

64 

9 

79 

0 

79 

2 

80 

4 

83 

0 

75 

0 

94 

9 

Feb 

1 .. . 

156 

6 

143 

1 

123 

1 

95 

8 

71 

2 

82 

0 

84 

3 

85 

4 

90 

2 

80 

4 

101 

2 

Mar 

1. . . 

172 

2 

153 

7 

142 

7 

no 

7 

77 

3 

84 

7 

86 

7 

88 

9 

98 

0 

84 

4 

109 

9 

Apr 

1. .. 

185 

8 

160 

7 

151 

6 

124 

0 

78 

0 

90 

7 

89 

6 

92 

6 

109 

9 

91 

2 

117 

4 

May 

1 

205 

2 

174 

G 

15.5 

0 

141 

3 

80 

5 

95 

6 

94 

5 

93 

8 

118 

0 

99 

3 

125 

8 

June 

1. . .. 

216 

G 

ra 

7 

148 

8 

149 

4 

83 

4 

96 

7 

94 

2 

92 

0 

115 

0 

98 

7 

126 

8 

Julv 

1 

213 

6 

159 

8 

134 

3 

140 

5 

79 

4 

88 

9 

82 

6 

90 

1 

112 

2 

99 

0 

120 

0 

Aug 

1 

223 

5 

167 

9 

144 

7 

129 

3 

87 

1 

85 

8 

97 

5 

94 

1 

107 

8 

105 

8 

124 

3 

Sep ' 

r 1 

200 

7 

175 

4 

156 

2 

132 

6 

89 

9 

84 

6 

92 

8 

94 

3 

95 

7 

102 

6 

122 

5 

Oct 

1 

160 

8 

154 

7 

160 

0 

1 116 

1 

83 

7 

72 

7 

87 

3 

83 

9 

84 

4 

91 

8 

109 

6 

Nov 

1 

122 

1 

143 

9 

146 

0 

1 111 

2 

80 

6 

63. 

7 

76 

3 

75 

7 

76 

8 

80 

9 

97 

7 

Dec 

1 

112 

7 

133 

5 

135 

2 

> 110 

[ 

8 

84 

8 

62. 

1 

73 

0 

72 

1 

6 

72. 

6 

75. 

5 

93 

3 


Table 118. — Fiveet potatoes' Wholesale price per barrel^ 1913-1920. 
[Compiled from commercial papers ] 


Date 


1913. 

January-June. . 
July-Deccmber . 

1914 

Jantiary-June. . 
July-Deceraber. 

1915. 

Januai y-Juiio. . 
Jiily-Doeomber. 

1916 

.Tanuarv“.Ttine. . 
Julv-Dccembei . 

1917. 

January "June . . 
July- December. 

1918, 

January-Juno. . 
July-December. 

1919 

January-Jtine. . . 
July-December , 

1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


January-June. 


July 

August, 

September. 
October. . , . 
November. 
December.. 


5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 00 
2 00 


July-December 2 00 


Baltimore 


All grades 


Low I High 


!$2 00 j 

75 


1 00 
1 00 i 


1 50 
75 


1 00 
1 25 


2 75 
50 


1 00 
2.50 


4 00 
2 25 


$3.50 
7 00 


2 50 
5 50 


5 50 
0 50 


3 00 
5 50 


6.00 

12 00 


8 00 
10 00 


11 00 
12 00 


4.50 
4 00 
3 00 
3 00 
6 50 
6 00 


3 00 


7 50 
7 00 
8.00 
8.00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


14 00 
7 00 
4 00 
4 25 
4 75 


14 00 


Aver- 

age 


$5 02 
5.88 


7.85 

4.27 


5 75 
5.55 
5.47 
5 79 
8 34 
7 33 


6 37 


7 92 
4 02 
3 01 
3 04 
3 18 


4.23 


St Louis 


All grades (per 
bushel). 


Low 


High 


SI 63 


1 50 
1 75 


2 50 
1 50 


1 50 

2 00 


75 

.40 


1 25 
90 


Aver- 

age 


$3 75 
6 25 


2 50 
4 50 


4 50 
3 40 


2 65 

3 25 


2.75 
2 50 


2 25 

3 25 


4 25 
3 25 


1.35 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

2.75 

2.00 


2 00 

2.10 

2 40 
3.25 
4.00 

3 75 


1, 25 I 4 00 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 


4 00 
3 00 
1 60 
2 00 
2 00 


1 00 I 4 00 


i$1.79 

1.67 


2.40 
1 58 


New Orleans 


All grades 


Low 


S2 00 
2 00 


1 00 
80 


1 00 
70 


2 00 
1 00 


1.00 

75 


High 


:$2 00 

2 00 


3 20 
3 50 


1.72 
1 67 

1 93 

2 32 
3.32 
2,97 


2 32 


1 00 
.75 
.75 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 


.75 


2 60 
1.73 
1 14 
1 46 
1 64 


1.71 


2 25 
1 60 
1 25 
.75 
75 
.75 


.76 


Aver- 

age. 


New York 


Jersey and 
southern. 


Low 


$1 75 
40 


3 00 i 2 00 

3 00 1 50 


1 70 

2 50 


2. 25 
1 60 


7.00 

4.80 


5 50 
3 25 


13 44 
2.85 


3 08 
1 80 


3 00 
3 25 
3 25 

3 25 
4.25 

4 60 


4 50 


7 00 
7 00 
3 00 
2 60 
2 25 
2 00 


7.00 


1 82 

1 93 

2.10 

2 28 
2.74 
3.01 


2 31 


4 07 
3 12 
2 03 
1 38 
1.43 
1 33 


2 23 


1 00 

1.00 


2 50 
.50 


1 50 
1 25 


5 00 
1.50 


1.00 

2 00 

4.00 
3 00 

3.00 


1.00 


6 00 

1 25 

2 00 
2 00 
1 00 


1.00 


High. 


Aver- 


$3.00 
5 50 


2 00 
5 00 


3 50 
5 00 


2 50 
5 50 


5 25 
9 00 


2 60 
10 00 


8 50 
5 25 


6,00 
6 00 
6.00 
6 00 
6.00 


6 00 


10 50 
9 60 

6.50 

3.50 
3 25 


10.60 


$2 00 
4 22 


6 02 
2.97 


3.50 

3 83 

4 89 
4.73 
4 


8 14 
4 84 
3 76 
2 15 
2 43 


8.92 
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Table 119. — Hay: Acreage^ production^ value, exports, etc , in the United States, 1849- 

1920, 

Note F igures m italics aie census returns, figures m roman aie estimates of the Department of Agn- 
cmture Est^ates of acres are obtained, by applying estimated percentages of increase oi decrea-'O to 
the pupiisheci acreaga of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying peicentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available x ^ ^ 


Year 

Acreage 

(000 

omitted) 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

(000 

omitted) 

1 Aver- 
age 
farm 

1 price 
per 

1 ton 
Dee 1 

Farm value 
Dec 1 
(000 

omitted). 

Chicago prices No. 1 timothy 
per ton, by carload lots 

Domestic Imports, 
exDorts. fiscal 

December 

; Polio v^nng 
i May. 

fiscal 
year be- 
ginmng 
■ Julyl. 

year 
begin- 
ning 
July i 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 


Acres 

Tons 1 

Tons 1 

Dolls 

Dollars. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Tons 2 

Tons.2 

i849 . . 



13, 839 









1859 . . 



19, 084 










1866. . 

17, 669 

1 23 

21, 779 

10 14 

220, 836 





5, 028 


1867. . 

20, 021 

1 31 

26, 277 

10. 21 

268, 301 





5,645 


1868. . 

21, 542 

1 21 

26,112 

10. 08 

263, 589 






1869.. 

18, 591 

1 42 

26, 420 

10 IS 

268, 933 





6, 723 


1869. . 



37,316 







1870. . 

19, 862 

1.23 

24, 525 

12 47 

305, 743 





4, 581 


1871.. 

19, 009 

1 17 

22, 239 

14.30 

317, 940 





5, 266 


1872. . 

20, 319 

1. 17 

23, 813 

12. 94 

308, 025 





4, 557 


1873.. 

21, 894 

1.15 

25, 085 

12. 53 

314, 241 





4, 889 


1874. . 

21, 770 

1. 15 

25, 134 

11. 94 

300, 222 





7, 183 


1875. . 

23, 508 

1. 19 

27, 874 

10 78 

300, 378 





7,528 


1876. . 

25, 283 

1.22 

30, 867 

8 97 

276, 991 



9. 00 

io 00 

7', 287 


1877. . 

25, 368 

1. 25 

31, 629 

8. 37 

264, 880 

9 50 

10 50 

9 75 

10.75 

9,514 

18, 861 

1878 . 

26, 931 

1. 47 

39, 608 

7 20 

285, 016 

8 00 

8 50 

9 00 

11. 50 

8,127 

10, 320 

1879. . 

27, 485 

1 29 

35, 493 

9. 32 

330, 804 

14 00 

14.50 

14 00 

15 00 

13, 739 

66, 008 

1879. 

80,631 

L 16 

36, 151 









1880. . 

25, 864 

1.23 

31, 925 

11 65 

371, 811 

15 00 

15.50 

17.00 

19 00 

12, 662 

171,281 

1881.. 

30, 889 

1. 14 

35, 135 

11.82 

415, 131 

16.00 

16 50 

15.00 

16. 50 

10, 570 

86, 029 

1882. . 

32, 340 

1 18 

38, 138 

9 73 

371, 170 

11 50 

12 25 

12 00 

13 00 

13, 309 

97, 574 

1883.. 

35, 516 

1. 32 

46,864 

8 19 

383,834 

9 00 

10 00 

12 50 

17 00 

16, 908 

118, 955 

1884.. 

38, 572 

1.26 

48, 470 

8 17 i 

396, 139 

10.00 

11 50 

15 50 

17 50 

11, 142 

160, 950 

1885.. 

39, 850 

1.12 

44,732 

8. 71 

389, 753 

11.00 

12 00 

10 00 

12 00 

13, 390 

92, 118 

1886.. 1 

36, 502 , 

1.15 i 

41, 796 

8.46 

353, 438 

0.50 

10.50 

11. 00 

12 50 

13, 873 

78, 368 

1887.. 

37, 665 

1. 10 

41, 454 

9. 97 

413, 440 

13.50 

14.50 

17.00 

21 00 

18, 198 

100, 269 

1888.. 

38, 592 

1 21 

46, 643 

8. 76 

408,500 

11.00 

11.50 

10 50 

21. 00 

21, 928 

105, 395 

1889. . 

52, 949 

1.26 

66,831 

7.04 

470, 394 

9.00 

10.00 

9.00 

14.00 

36, 274 

124, 544 

1889.. 

63, $49 

1.38 

66, 831 









1890. . 

50, 713 

1. 19 

60, 198 

7.87 

473, 570 

9 00 

10.50 

12.50 

15. 50 

28, 066 

58, 242 

1891.. 

51, 044 

1. 19 

60, 818 

8.12 

494, 114 

12.50 

1.5. 00 

13 60 

14.00 

35, 201 

79, 715 

1892.. 

SO, 853 

1. 18 

59, 824 

8.20 

490, 428 

11.00 

11. 50 

12 00 

13. 50 

33, 084 

104, 257 

1893.. 

49, 613 

1. 33 

65, 766 

8.68 

570, 883 

10.00 

10.50 

10.00 

10.50 

54,446 

86, 784 

1894. . 

48, 321 

1. 14 

54, 874 

8.54 

468, 578 

10.00 

11. 00 

10.00 

10.25 

47, 117 

201, 900 

1895. . 

44, 206 

1.06 

47, 079 

8 35 

393, 186 

12.00 

12.50 

11. 50 

12 00 

59, 052 

302, 652 

1896. . 

43, 260 

1.37 

59, 282 

6. 55 

388, 146 

8.00 

8.50 

8.50 

9.00 

61, 658 

119, 942 

1897.. 

42,427 

1.43 

60, 665 

6. 62 

401, 391 

8.00 

8.50 

9. 50 

10.50 

81, 827 

3,887 

1898. . 

42, 781 

1. 55 

66, 377 

6.00 

398, 061 

8.00 

8.25 

9. 50 

10 50 

64, 916 

19, 872 

1899. . 

41, 328 

1.37 

56,656 

7.27 

411, 926 

10 50 

11. 50 

10 50 

12.50 

72, 716 

143, 890 

1899. . 

43, W 

1.35 

53, 838 









1900. . 

39, 133 

1 . 28 

50, 111 

8.89 

445, 539 

11.50 

14.00 

12.50 

13.50 

89, 364 

142,620 

1901.. 

39, 391 

1.28 

50, 591 

10.01 

506, 192 

13.00 

13.50 

12.50 

13.60 

153, 431 

48, 415 

1902. . 

39, 825 

1. 50 

59, 858 

9.06 

542, 036 i 

12.00 

12.50 

13.50 

15 00 

50,974 

293, 112 

1903.. 

39, 934 

1. 64 

61, 306 

9. 07 

1 556, 276 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

15.00 

60, 730 

114, 388 

1904. 

39, 999 

1.52 

60, 696 

8.72 

1 529, 108 

10.50 

11.50 

11.00 

12.00 

66, 657 

46, 214 

1905 . 

39, 362 

1. 54 

60, 532 

8 52 

515, 960 

10 00 

12.00 

11.50 

1 12. 50 

70, 172 

68,640 

1906.. 

42, 476 

1. 35 

57, 146 

10.37 

592, 540 

15.60 

18.00 

15.50 

1 20. 50 

58, 602 

61, 116 

1907. . 

44, 028 

1.45 

63,677 

11. 68 

743, 607 

13 00 

17.50 

13.00 

14.00 

77, 281 

10,063 

1908, . 

45, 970 

1. 52 

70, 050 

9.02 

631, 683 

11.50 

12.00 

12.00 

13.00 

64, 641 

6, 712 

1909. . 

45, 744 

1.42 

64, 938 








96,829 

1909.. 

61,041 

1.35 

68,833 

10.49 

722,385 

16.00 

17.00 

12.50 

16.00 

55,007 

1910 8. 

51, 015 

1.36 

69,378 

12.14 

842,252 

16.00 

19.00 

18.50 

23.50 

55, 223 

336, 757 

1911.. 

48,210 

1. 14 

54, 916 

14.29 

784, 926 

20,00 

22.00 

24.00 

28.00 

59, 730 

699, 004 

1912. . 

49, 530 

1.47 

72,691 

11. 79 

856,695 

13.00 

18.00 

14.00 

16.50 

60, 720 

156, 323 

3913.. 

48, 964 

1.31 

64, 116 

12.43 

797, 077 

14.60 

18.00 

15.00 

17.60 

50, 151 

170, 786 

1914. . 

49, 145 

1.43 

70,071 

11. 12 

779, 068 

15.00 

16.00 

16.60 

17. 50- 

105, 508 

20, 187 

1915.. 

51, 108 

1.68 

85, 920 

10.63 

913, 644 

14. SO 

16,50 

17.50 

20.00 

178,336 

43,184 

1916. . 

55,721 

1.64 

91, 192 

11.22 

1,022,930 

15 00 

17.50 

19.00 

22.00 

85,529 

58, 147 

1917. . 

65,203 

1. 51 

83,308 

17.09 

1,423,766 

26.00 

28 00 

20.00 

26.00 

30, 145 

410, 738 

1918- . 

55,755 

1. 37 

76, 660 

20.13 

1,543,494 

29.00 

31.00 

34.00 

37. 00 

28,898 

277,448 

1919.. 

56,562 

1.62 

91, 883 

20.09 

1, 846, 083 

28.00 

32.00 

35.00 

50. 00 

60,802 

324,952 

1920.. 

57,915 

1.57 

91, 193 

17.70 

1,613,896 

26.00 

32.00 
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Table 120. — Hay: Revised acreage, production^ and farm, value, 1819 and 1889-1909. 

[See headnote to Table 104 ] 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acre. 

Production. 

Average 
faim pi ice 
per ton 
Dec. 1. 

1 

Farm value 
Dec. 1. 


Acres 

Tons 

Tons. 

Dolin') s. 

Do'^MIh. 

1S79 

SO, 631, 000 

1 30 

39, 802, 000 

0 31 

371, 045, 000 

1889 

39, 004, 000 

1 26 

49, 181, 000 

7 76 

381, 481, 000 

1890 

40, 018, 000 

1 23 

49, 057, 000 

8 IS 

401, 111, 000 

1891... 

41, 258, 000 

1 IS 

48, 759, 000 

S 89 

43.3, 276, 000 

1892 

42, 191, 000 

1 17 

49, 238, 000 

S 95 

440, 710, 000 


42, 413, 000 

i 1 31 

55, 575, 000 

9 48 

527,044,000 

1895 

42, 772, 000 

1 IS 

50, 468, 000 

8 96 

452, 079, 000 

1895 

1 40, 832, 000 

1 02 

41, 838, 000 

9 40 

395,647,000 

1896 

40, 978, 000 

1 33 

; 54, 380, 000 

7 48 

406, 957, 000 

1897 

41, 336, 000 

1 42 

58, 878, 000 

7.28 

428, 919, 000 

1898 

43, 120, 000 

1 55 

' 66, 772, 000 

6 63 

442, 905, 000 

1899 

43, m, 000 

1 33 

57,450,000 

8 20 

! 470, 8-44, 000 

1900 

42, 070, 000 

1 27 

53, 231, 000 

9 72 

1 517,399,000 

1901 

42,066,000 

1 33 

55, 819, 000 

9 91 

553,328,000 

1902 

42, 962, 000 

1 52 

65,296,000 

9. 19 

1 599,781,000 

1903 

43, 400, 000 

1 57 

68, 154, 000 

9 35 

637,485,000 

1904 

44,645,000 

1 55 

69, 192, 000 

8 91 

1 016, 369, 000 


45, 991, 000 

1.59 

72, 973, 000 

8 59 

627,023,000 

1908 

47,891,000 

1 30 

66,341,000 

10 43 

' 692,116,000 

1907 

49, 098, 000 

1 47 

72, 261, 000 

11 78 

i 850,915,000 

1908 

51, 196, 000 

1 53 

78, 440, 000 

9 14 

i 716, 644, 000 

1£<)9 

51,041,000 

1 46 

74,384,000 

10 58 

786,722,000 


Table 121. — Hay: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1920, 

[000 omitted.] 


State. 


Maine 

New Hampshire. - . 

Vermont 

Massaclvusotts 

Ehode Island 

Connecticut. 

New York 

New Jersey. ... 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgin 

West Virginia 

N orth Carolina. . . . - 
South Carolina ..... 


Georgia. 
Florida-. 
Ohio..., 
Indiana - 
Illinols.- 


Michlgan... 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota- 

lowa 

Missouri... 


Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Farm 
value 
Doc. 1 

State. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

ACTfS. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 


Acres. 

T071S. 

Dollars 

1, 168 

1,191 

29, 299 

North Dakota 

715 

894 

8,851 

450 

540 

13,500 

South Dakota 

1,000 

1,750 

14, 875 

910 

1,320 

30,360 

Nebraska 

1,619 

4,209 

37, 881 

436 

610 

17,080 

Kansas 

1, 780 

3,709 

37, 760 

46 

51 

1,693 

Kentucky 

1, 003 

1,497 

32, 934 

355 

462 

13, 860 

Temiossco 

1,430 

2, 002 

41,041 

4, 380 

5,482 

129,375 

Alabama 

1, 445 

1,329 

25, 916 

330 

544 

14,960 

Mississippi 

417 

709 

12, 195 

2, 822 

3,951 

92,848 

Domsiaua 

280 

490 

7,8-40 

86 

120 

2,580 

Texas 

662 

1,092 

14,633 

472 

732 

18,300 

Oklahoma 

730 

1, 752 

18,396 

950 

1,235 

29,022 

Arkansas 

600 

957 

15,312 

800 

I 1,000 

24,200 

Montana 

842 

1,516 

18,192 

897 

1 1,310 

30, 130 

Wyoming... 

740 

1. 850 

22,200 

450 

1 450 

11,250 

OolorQclo 

1,236 

2,906 

35,592 

660 

' 759 

17, m 

New Mexico 

240 

600 

10, 200 

115 

' 132 

2,508 

Arizona 

i 123 

3H1 

11,049 

3,150 

4, 252 

82,914 

Utah 

472 

1,265 

16,446 

2,205 

2,844 

54, 889 

Nevada 

200 

486 

7,776 

3,264 

4,080 

84,048 








Idaho 

750 

2,250 

28. 125 

2,624 

3,149 

66,129 

Washington 

810 

1,620 

29,970 

2,832 

4,814 

98,200 

Oregon... 

900 

2, 160 

31, 320 

2,020 

3,434 

38, 461 

California 

2,175 

5,002 

100, 040 

3,021 

4,350 

70, 644 





3,147 

3,902 

61,261 

United States.. 

67,916 

91,193 

1,613,896 
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Table 122 — Hay: Yield per acre^ price per ton Dec, 1, and value per acre, hy States. 


utate 


Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

R. I 

Conn 

N. Y 

N J 

Pa... 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W. Va 

N C 

s.c 

Ca 

Fla 

Ohio 

Ind 

lU 

Mich 

Wis 

Mmn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N. Dak.... 

S. Dak.... 

Nebr 

Kans 

Ky 

Term 

Ala 

Miss 

La ......... 

Tex 

Okla 

Ark 

Mont 

Wyo...... 

Colo 

N. Mex. . . 

Ariz 

Utah 

Nev 

Idaho ... . 

Wash 

Oreg. 

Cahf 

U. S. 


Average yield per acre (tons;. 


1 181 10 
1 19 1 05 
1 44 1 30 
1 35 1 08 
1 23 1 00 

1 31 1.10 
1 301 02 
1 43 1 05 
1 37il 00 
I 24 


1 29 
!i IS 
1 26 
1 32 
|1 11 : 

1 23 
1 23 
1 33 
1 27 
1.23 

1 28 
1 62 
62 
1 41 
1 07 

1.30 
1 54 
80 
1 71 
1 22 

[1.28 
1.14 
1.45 
1 62 
38 

54 
jl 31 
77: 

1 991 

2 22j 

I 

2 31i 
2 53i 
2 51 
2 81 

2 82 
2 22 
2 10 
i 81 


|1 15 

I 25 

II 44ll 30 
|1 43ll 32 
1 33,1 30 


721 


64 

661 


1 

1 08| 


051 


' 351 
: 301 
.981 
941 
821 

. 161 
. 201 
. 001 
801 
601 


1 00 
1 00 
1 28 
1 2x 

1 17 

1 14 
1 14 


30 
1 15 

35 
25 

36 

37 
30 

33 

60 

53 

40 

30 


1.101 40 
46 
35 
50 
23 


.51 1 26 
1 20 1 27 
38 1 25 


551 
851 
a5i. 

.951 

1 00 1 30|1 
1 40 1 251. 
1 501 481 
1 3o!i 6511 
l.OOll 401 


1 31 
1 16 

1 40 
1 35 
1.30 
1.00 


1 05 
1 62 
1 50 
1 48 
.60 

1 14 
1 20 
1 34 
.90 
.87 


SO 

1 15 

2 00 
2.10 
2 00 

2 60 
3 

2 50 

3 40 

3 10 
2 40 
2.10 
1 75 


1 25 
1 23 1 
1 90 1 
[1 90 1 
2. 19 2 


1.471.14 


21 i 
361 
33 
50i 
.1611 


!2 33 
|3 40 

2 78 

3 00 

2 80 
2 20 
2 20 
1.53 


ii 47 


.851 

201 

80 

90 

05 


2 90 
2 30 
12. 10 
1. 


SOI 


1 15 

I 15 
1 20 

II 32 
1 17 

1 25 
1 20 
1 35 
1 28 
1 lOi 

15| 
72 
92 
1.15 
1 15 

1 35 
1 35 
1 13 
1. 

.85| 


001 


281 


1 75| 
1 
!l 


1 15,1.451 
1 00|1 45 


1 35 
1 50 
1 24 

1.35 
1 30 
1 45 
1 40 
1 20 

1 20 
1 35 
1 50 
1 85 
1 30 

1.15 
1 20 
1 44 
50 
1 54 


.40 
1 75 
91 


381 
70 1 52| 


|1 45 1 50 
1 70 2 00 


I 69 

II 41 
95 

1 20 
1 31 

1 45 1 40| 

1 90 1 75)1 70| 
75,1,70 1 20 


2 60 
|2 30 
1.40 

[1.47 


1 70 
1 50 
1 35 

1 55 
1 62 
1 60 
1 60 
1 45 

1 48 
1 35 
1 54 
1 

1 30 

1 15 
1 25 
1 57 
1.44 
1 45 

1 70 
1 70 
1.85 
1 60 
1 30 

1 70 
1,90 
|2. 10 
1 55 
1.40 

I 38 


1 4511.10 
1 40 


13 2 301.701 
05 1 60 1 
2 50.2 00 1 70| 

2 30,2 20 1 
2 402.20 2 05| 


, 80 1 


I 


12 50 2 20 2 00 1 
3 203 20 3 80 

2 75 2 50 2 20 

3 25,3.00 2 40 2 


2 65 
2 20 
;2 00 
95 


1 31 1.43 


2.702.50 
2.30 2 40 
2.20 2 301 
1 801.75 


1 681.641.51 


1 3511 15 
!1 351 15 

I 30 

II 20 
jl 30 

1 30 
1 25 
1 50 
1 41 


1 62 
ll 56 
1 50 

I 

1 50 
1 46 
1 45 
1 41 
1 26 

1 25 
1 16 
1 27 
1 

1 08| 


131 


1 03 
1 10 
1 42 
1 45 
1 25 


1 501 

1 55l 
1 23 
1 15 


1.50 
1.60 
2 18 
1 30 

1 20 
80 
1 45 


1 30 
1 30 
1 70 
1 50 
1.30 

1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 45 


1 25,1 28 


1 35 
1 35 
1 30 
20 
1 10 


401 


1 24 
1 14 
1 40 
jl 45 
[l 35 

1 03 
40 
1 40 
1 30 
90 


1 

1 50 
1.50 
1 40 
75 

1 10 
1 25 
1 

1 221 
|1 48 


773 


1 20| 
1 

1.90 
1 65 
jl 35 


11 10| 

|l. 

1 40 
1 73 
|1 30 

1 35 
81 

1.20 


1 50 

1 75 

2 43 
2 46 
1 40 


1 6011 30 
1 001 00 


301 


601 20 
47|1 
1.401 60 
.702 10 
2 45j2 22 


9012.20 
3 50 3 20 
2 90|2 35 
90 2 60 


3 00 
2 20 
95 

2.00 


3.00 
ll 80| 
1 

1 25| 


801 


1 00 
1 60 


201 


1 02l 
1 

1 45 
1 40 
1 10 


1 30 
1 25 
1 65 
1 40 
1 40 


55 
1 30 
jl 25 
1 46 
1 00 

1 15 
1 15 
1 35 
1 29 
1 25 


1 20 
70 
1 70 
1 44 
[1.24 


1 25 

1 75 

2 60 
2 08 
ll 37 


1 33 1 40 


92 
ll 70 


1 soil 75 
il 90,1 651 


2 20 
40 
1 00 
1 40 
[2 25 


2 75 
4 00| 
2.07 
2 34 

2 50 
2 40 
90 
[2.25 


1 37 1 62 


2 40 

1 45 
1 80 
12 50 

2 40 

2 50 
[3 10 
2 68 
|2 43 


2 00 
2 40 
|2 30 


1 57 


Farm puce per ton (dollars) 


© O' 


15 07| 
7 81 
15 61 
22 90| 
24 12 


[22 78 
16 99 
[22 17 
Il8 31 
[19 91 

19 32 
19 06 

19 10 
18 92 

20 57 

19.17 
18 27 
16 39 

15 77 

16 32 

16 21 
il4 92] 

9 63| 
il2 

14 22 

8 53 
8 01 

10 20 
11 26 
18 00 

18.54 

15 91 
14 25 
14 50 

13 86 

[10 88 

14 56 
il2 83 

11 89 

|11 66 

14 19 

16 57 

12 38 
12 60 


3.0011 63 
15 55 
12 76 
14 65 


14.65 


12 40 

14 50 
12 60 
19 00 
[20 00 

18 50 

11 90 
17 60 

13 80 

15 90 

|14 00 

15 00 

14 50 
17.50 

16 70 

16.20 
16 00 
10.60 

10 90 
11.30 

10.00 

11 60 
7.00 
9 00 
9 30 

6 00 
5 40 
7.10 
7 60 

12 60 

[15 00 
13 00 
11 00 
111 00 
[10 50 


12 50 
11.00 
12 00 
11 00 


14 00 

14 50 

15 00 
9.60 


12 101 
13.80 
10 90 1' 
[12.60 


11,22 


11 ir 

12 or 

11 50 

19 90 

20 30 

19 50 

15 xO 

20 00 

17 50 

20 50 

19 90 

21 30 
21.10 

19 70 

20 60 

[20 00 

18 20 
19.00 

18 70 
[20 00 

17 20 
17 30 

12 10 

16 80 
17 50 

11 50 
10 60 

15 20 

16 60 
20 30 

19 30 
16 20 
15 30 
14 30 

20 Of) 


9 OOtlS 40 
15 40 
18 60 

17.00 

16.00 


21 00 
[24 80 
15 00 
15 90 


6.00 
0 00 
V m 
19.20 


17.091 


13 90 
IS 80 
10 SO 
26 00 

25 50 

24.00 

20.40 
28 00 
23.70 

28.00 

26 SO 
23.00 

123.50 
21 00 
26. 10 

23.50 

18.50 

22,20 

19 80 

21.00 

23.50 
21.60 

14 10 
18.20 

20.50 

14. 

10.00 

17-20 

19.40 

23 70 

24 00 

20 30 
18 50 
|21 20 

124.90 

19.50 
119 50 
|l9 60 

14.00 

15.50 

20.00 

24.00 
17.10 

19.90 

17 60 

25 40 
[20 00 

20.00 


120 13 


18.70 
24 00 
20 10 
27 00 
32 00 

30 20 

20 50 
29 10 

24 00 
26 00 

|24 00 
>23 70 

25 60 

24 20 
[31 00 

25 30 
23 00 

21 80 
21 60 

21 40 

23 40 
20 30 
14 50 

17 40 

19.50 

14 10 

13 50 

14 00 

15 SO 
25 40 

27 00 

22 30 

20 50 

23 00 

18 00 

15 10 
[20 50 
23 00 
23.00 

18.50 

IS 20 
[20 00 

21 90 
19.60 

22 00 
23.00 
19. 10 
17 20 


'20.09i 


24 60 

25 00 
23 00 
28 00 
33 20 

30 00 
23 60 
27 50 

23 50 
|21 50 

00 
[23 50 

24 20 
23 00 
25.00 

[23 50 
19 00 
19 50 

19 30 

20 60 

21 00 
20 40 
11.20 

16 24 
[15 70 

9.90 
8.50 
9 00 
10 20 
22 00 

[20.50 
19 50 

17 20 
16 00 
13 40 


IS 08 
21 49 
23 27 
32 84 
32 02 

32 29 
23 60 
34 07 


27 36132 90 
27 51 1 30 10 


26 96 38 75 
26 55 30 55 


10 50 2; 
16 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12.00 


17.00 

29.00 

13.00 31 


12 50 
18 50 
14.50 
[ 20,00 


17.70 


Value 
per acre 
(dollars) ^ 


^3 


25 09 
l30 00 
33 35 
39 20 
[36 52 

19 00 
|29 50 
45 38 


28 12 
26 92 

23 24 

22 71 
21 81 

24 61 
22 88 [ 
,23 61 


22 45 25 20 


26 52 
18 24 

l20 62 

17 98 

13 22 

15 28 
22 48 
26 66 
25 58 

26.52 

16 80 
21 60 
25 71 
21 03 


ll, 

21.76 
22 82 
25 85 
31.39 


36 26 
165.88 
16 40 
16.0037 85 


41 37 
40 58 
30.48 
28.86 


24 47 


30 25 
33 58 

25 00 

27 02 
^21 85 

26 32 
24 90 
,25 75 


34 68 
19 04 
23 39 
19 47 

12 38 
14 88 
23 40 
21 22 
30 14 

28 70 
17 94 

29 24 
28 00 
22 11 

25 20 
23 20 
21 60 

30 00 
28.80 

42 50 
89 90 
34 84 
38 88 

37 50 
37 00 
34 80 
46 00 


127 87 


1 Based upon farm price Dee 1, 
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Table 123. — Hay' Stocks on farms May 1. 


Yeai 

Pi eduction 
of all hay 
preceding 
year (tons) 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1 

Tons on 
farms 

May 1. 

Piice per 
ton 
May 1 


87, 21G, 000 

11.5 

10,053,000 

Wi.08 


82, 529, 000 

67.071.000 
90, 734, 000 
79, 179, 000 
88, 6SG, 000 

107, 263, 000 
110,992, 000 

98.439.000 i 

91.139.000 

12.4 

10, 222, 000 

11. 69 


8.5 

5, 732, 000 

16 31 


14.9 

13, 523, 000 

10.42 


12.2 

9, 631,000 

11. 63 


12 2 

10, 797, 000 

11.03 


13.5 

14, 452, 000 

11 27 

1917 

11.4 

12, 659, 000 

13 94 


11.7 

11, 476, 000 

17.97 

19i9 

9 4 

8, 559, 000 

22 31 

1920 

109, 152, 000 

10.4 

11, 345, 000 

1 

24.22 





Table 124. — Hay' Farm price per ton on 1st of each mouthy 1911-1920, 


Date. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1 

1917 

1916 

1915 : 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan 1 

$20 55 

$19 92 

$18 09 

$10 86 

$10 07 

$10 47 

$11. 70 

$11 11 

$13. 75 

$11.69 

$13 82 

Peb. 1 

21. 76 

19 79 

18 88 

11. 34 

10. 55 

10 83 

11.^ 

10 86 1 

14 39 

11.80 

14. 19 

Mar 1 

22 31 

19 82 

19.14 

11.54 

10. 75 

10. 89 

11. 69 

10. G1 

14. 66 ’ 

11.57 

15. 30 

Apr 1 

22 94 

20. 52 

18.68 

12.53 

10. 85 

10. 98 

11. 52 

10.43 

15. 64 1 

11.36 

14.54 

May 1 

24 22 

22 31 

17.97 

13.94 

11. 27 

11 03 

11. 63 

10.42 

16 31 

11.69 

15 08 

June 1 

24. 85 , 

23. 30 

17.13 

14 68 

11.47 

11. 16 

11.64 

10 55 

IG. 22 

12.38 ; 

15 34 

July 1 

23.62 ' 

21.73 

16 07 

13.96 

11.10 

10.85 

11. 29 

10 47 1 

14.32 

13 19 ! 

14 66 

Aug. 1 

20.89 

20. 16 

15.92 

12.90 

9.89 

10.19 

10.76 

10.43 

12. 03 

13 83 

13.70 

Sept 1 

19.88 

20.52 

17.42 

13.26 

1 9.72 

9.95 

11.10 

11 04 

11.21 

11. 63 

13. 77 

Oct. 1 

18.94 

19.79 

18.45 

13.83 

9.65 

9.83 

10.96 

11. 45 

11.02 

13.53 

13. 74 

Nov. 1 

17. 45 

19.36 

19.27 

15. 16 

1 9.99 

9 98 

10 78 

11. 51 

11 08 

13. 61 

13.82 

Dec. 1 

17 70 

20 09 

20.13 

17,09 

11.22 

10.63 

11. 12 

12 43 

11.79 

14. 29 

14.65 

Average 

20.85 

20.45 

18.10 

13.53 

10.48 

' laso 

11. 28 

11.02 

13. 24 

12.83 

14.23 


Table 125. — Hay: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses^ 1909-1919 


Year. ! 

Deficient 

moisture 

Excessive 

moisture 

Floods. 

Frost or 
freeze. 

Hall 

03 

1 

+> 

W 

Storms 

Total cli- 
matic. 

Plant dis- 
ease. 

Insect pests 

as 

^ r/) : 
PJ 

Defective 

seed 

Total. 


P.ct 

P,cL 

P,ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P ct 

P ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct \ 

p a 

P.ct 

P et. 

1919 

9.9 

1.9 

0.3 

1.0 

0.1 1 

0.4 

0.1 

1.3.9 

0.1 

1.0 ! 

0) 

0.1 

15.5 

1918 

17.5 

.7 

.2 1 

2.7 

.1 

.8 

.1 

22.7 

• 1 i 

.9 i 

0.1 


24.9 

1917 

11.5 

1.3 

.2 1 

2.9 

.2 

,3 

.1 ; 

10.8 

.1 { 

.4 j 

.1 : 


18 3 

1916 

5.5 

1.0 

.3 

LI 

.1 

.2 

.1 

8.6 

C^) 

.3 : 

0) 

Q) 

9.6 

19X5 ' 

3.7 

4.9 

.6 

1.8 ! 

.1 

.1 

.3 

11.9 

.2 

.5 1 

.1 

0) 

13.9 

1914 ' 














1913 














1912 












i 


1911 ' 

27.7 

.8 

G) 

.9 

.1 

1.9 

(D 

31.9 

.1 

.6 

,1 

.1 

34.7 

1910 ' 

17.4 

1.2 

.3 

1.2 

.1 

• 5 

.1 

21.2 

.1 

.5 

1 .2 

,1 

23.6 

1909 

10.7 

2.2 

.6 

1.2 

.1 

.3 

.3 

15.7 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.1 

17.6 

Average. 

13.4 

1.7 

.3 

1.7 

.1 

.6 

.2 

18.4 

! ,1 

.5 

.1 

.1 

20.4 


ij/ess tliaa 0.05 per cent, 
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Table 126 . — Timothy and clover hay: Farm price per ton, JSth o/ each month, 

1916-1920, 


Timothy 


Clover 



1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Jan. 15 

$24 59 

$23 48 

$21. 37 

$12 Cl 

$13 11 

$23. 78 

$21 69 

$19 82 

$11 38 

$11. 24 

Feb 15 

25 49 

22. 69 

22 25 

12 91 

13.39 

24.94 

21. 11 

21. 11 

11 65 

11. 41 

Mar. 15 

26 75 

22 68 

22 53 

13.20 

13 61 

26 13 

21 25 

21. 37 

11 90 

11. 70 

Apr. 15 

27 99 

24 74 

21 47 

14.26 

14.00 

26,93 

23 36 

19 68 

13 06 

11. 87 

May 15 

29 92 

27 27 

20 40 

15.31 

14 50 

28 31 

25 33 

18 30 

13 94 

12. 52 

June 15 

30. 05 

27 50 

18 55 

15.76 

14.71 

27 80 

25.48 i 

16 54 

14.22 

12 46 

July 15 

26 59 

24 22 

17 61 

14 68 

12.97 

24 62 

22 02 

15 73 

12 95 

10 84 

Aug. 15 

24 35 

23 89 

IS 98 

14 11 

11 74 

22.82 

21 58 

17. IS 

12. 76 

9.93 

Sept 15 

24.15 

23 65 

20 85 

14.89 

11.57 

22 57 

21. 74 

19. 27 

13. 79 

10.01 

Oct 15 

22.74 

23 04 

22 60 

16.23 

11.54 

21 29 

21 17 

20. 60 

15. 01 

10.08 

Nov 15 

22 09 

22 90 

22 93 

18 33 

12 03 

20.60 

21. 61 

21 13 

17.14 

10 46 

Dec. 15 

1 

21 22 

23 71 

22 94 

20 31 

12. 29 

19.96 

22 60 

21. 26 

IS 67 

10.86 


Table 127 — Aljalfa and prairie hay Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 

1916-1920, 


Date 

Alfalfa. 

Prairie 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Jan. 15 

$24 13 

$20.42 

$21. 27 

$12. 79 

$9.89 

$17. 54 

$16 33 

$15 39 

$8. 58 

$7. 38 

Feb. 15 

24 41 

20. 91 

21. 38 

13 63 

10 35 

17.36 

16 55 

15.74 

8 60 

7 34 

Mar. 15 

21 68 

21 40 

20 82 

14,68 

10.74 

16 52 

17.38 

15 47 

9. 32 

7.39 

Apr 15 

24 57 

22. 28 

18 97 

17 68 

10.73 

16.66 

18.85 

14.47 

10. 94 

7.56 

May 15 

25 68 

23 32 

17.84 

17 92 

10.56 

18 06 

20 22 

12.75 

12.02 

7.71 

June 15 

24 20 

20 89 

16.74 

16 77 

10.49 

17 59 

18. 71 

12. 78 

11.84 

7. 97 

July 15 

21.70 

20 15 

16.58 

14 13 

9 87 

15.38 

16. 10 

12 51 

10.11 

7.25 

Aug. 15 

20 43 

20 72 

18.22 

15. 28 

9 80 

13 74 

16. 10 

13.26 

10,82 

6.96 

Sept 15 

19.12 

20.89 

19.72 

16 33 

10.06 

12 93 

15.90 

14.35 

11. 40 

7.21 

Oct. 15 

18 03 

20.56 

20.23 

17.59 

10 25 

11.83 

15.88 

15 06 

12.29 

7 26 

Nov. 15 

I 12. 88 

21. 63 

20.42 

19.19 

11. 37 

11, 47 

16. 91 

15 47 

13. 32 

7. 85 

Dec. 15 

[ 16. 59 

22.95 

20.74 

20.39 

12.31 

10,80 

17.19 

16.30 

14. 91 

8.14 
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nolesak 

pnee {haled) 

2)er t 

on 
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ah 

26 










.Comxjiled 

home 

jommerciul 

puperb ] 














Chicag 

0 - 

Cmcimiati. 

St 

. Loiub 


New 

Yoik 


San 

Francifef 

0 , 

Date. 

No 

1 timothy 

No 

timothy . 

No.l 

timothy 

N 

0 . 

timothy 

No 

hgi 

1 wheal 
It bales. 





33 



<3D 

bO 



0 ) 





to 





CD 


1 

4 

t 


4 


i 

4 



fi) 

03 






i3 

<! 

(S 




& 

it 



fl 

-- 




W 

<! 


1913. 

Doh 

Dols 

DoU 

DoJs 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols. 

Doh 

DoU 

Dols 

Dols. 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols. 

Doh. 


13 00 

IS 00 

15 15 

13 5610 nn 

10 42 

12.00 

17.50 

17.57 

10 . 

50 

23 

00 

20 . 

93 







Juiy-December 

13 50 

19 50 

16 50 

15 00 

21.00 

18 89 

14.50 

22.50 

IS 10 

20 . 

00 

22 . 

00 

21 . 

09 



.. 


.. 

.. 

1914 






















January-Jime 

13.50 

17. 50 

15.62 

17.50 

21.00 

18 91 

1.5. 00 

23 00 

19,24 

19 

50 

2.3 

00 

21 

34 

13. 

00 

21 . 

00 

.. 

** 

July-Dccember 

13.00 

18.50 

15.79 

17.50 

21 60 

10 06 

14 50 

22 50 

18 63 

IS. 

50 


00 

21 

61 

11 . 

00 

14. 

00 

.. 

.. 

1915. 






















January-Jiine 

14.50 

18.00 

16.30 

18 00 

22 00 

19.24 

16. 00 

22 00 

18. 81 

18. 

00 

2.5 

00 

22 

20 

11 

00 

11 

00 

11 . 

90 

liily-December 

12 00 21.00 

16.36 

13 00 

23.00 

19.02 

12 00 

24 01 

16. 16 

24. 

OQ 

31 

50 

26. 

0713 

00 

18. 

00 

15. 

64 

1916 






















.Tanuary-June 

14,50 

20 00 

17.27 

18.00 

24 00 

20.70 

14.00 

21.00 

17.95 

24. 

00 

31. 

00 

27. 

19 

14. 

50 

19. 

00 

17. 

03 

July-December 

9.50 

18.00 

14.98 

14.25 

18.50 

16 31 

11.00 

19.50 

15.40 

18. 

00 

28. 

0 ) 

22 

37 

(4. 

50 

20 . 

00 

17. 

30 

1917. 






















January-June 

15.00 

22 00 

17.34 

15.00 

21.50 

17.57 

14.50 

25.00 

18. &5 

18. 

00 

24, 

00 

21 . 

80 

19 

00 

35. 

00 

26. 

56 

J uly-Decomber 

16.50 

28.50 

23.06 

16.50 

30.00 

23.40 

15.00 

32.00 

25.15 

20 

00 

34. 

00 

25. 

61 

19 

00 

34 

00 

25. 

20 

1918. 






















January-June 

16.00 

33.00 

2,147 

19.00 

,34.25 

27.71 

19.00 

34 50 

27.98 

20 . 

0 ) 

40. 

00 

32. 

93 

27. 

00 

.31. 

00 

28. 

56 

Jiily-December 

17,00 

35 00 

29.32 

21.50 

34.50 

29.14 

23.00 

a5.oo 

30. 15 

27, 

0 ) 

48 

0 ) 

34. 

10 

24. 

0 ) 

30. 

00 

27, 

35 

1919 






















January-Juiio 

24.00 

37. 00 

31.49 

28.00 

42.25 

35.02 

22.00 

.39.00 

31.93 

28. 

0 ) 

48. 

00 

37. 

9219. 

00 

2(5, 

00 

22 . 

98 

July-December 

2(i.{K) 

44.00 

30.94 

26.00 

39.25 

31.65 

22.00|34.00 

27.72 

32. 


48. 

00 

36. 

77 

17. 

50 

‘27, 

0 ) 

20 . 

13 

1920. 






isa. 66 
















January., 

28.00 

33 00 

31.36 

32.75 

35.00 


31.00 

33.00 

32 66 

35. 

0 ) 

39 

00 

36. 

86 

25 

00 

31. 

00 27. 

90 

IPebruary 

32. 50 

34 00 

.33 on 30 50 

3(*. 22 

31.00 

37. (X) 

34. 07 

52. 

00 

,56. 

0 ) 

54 

00 

29. 

CK) 

36. 

0 ) 

31. 

50 

March 

31. 00 

37 00 

33 96 

35 50 

39. 25!37. 35 

33. 0) 

40.0) 

3,5. 76 

4;l 

00 


DO 

49. 

{»5 

38 

00 

41. 

00 

39. 

60 

April 

36 00 

46. 00 

10 02 

7.5 

42 .50 

41 28 

m. (K) 

,5.5. (X» 

16. 12 

40. 

0 ) 


00 

46 

3.3 

.38 

DO 

41. 

00 

39 

50 

May 

35. 00 

50 00 

42 18 

42 25 41 7.5 

43 72 

45. 0)50. 00 

17. 0*4 

42. 

(X) 

6,5 

0 ) 

.56. 

30 

.38 

00 

4! 

00 

40. 

00 

June 

25. (K) 

46. (X) 

38 42 

36. (X) 

44 50|40 82 

38. (K) 

46. 0) 

44.33 

3s. 

0 ) 

.51 

00 

47 

(»0 

2 (> 

0 ) 

41 

(X) 

38. 

50 

January-Juiie. . . 

25 (K) 

50. 00 

36.54 

32. 75 

44. 75 

38.82|31.00 

55. 0) 

40.04 

35. 

00 

65, 

DO 

48, 

46 

25. 

01 

41. 

(X) 

36. 

16 

July 

35. 00 

42, 00 

38. 30 

35 00 

3 S 00 

36J)7 

01 

46. 00 

41.0) 

38 

00 

,50. 

00 

' 44 . 

60 

26. 

(K) 

28. 

(K) 

27. 

W 

August 

35.00 

41). (X) 

40. 58 

29 ] 50 

36’. 06 

33 88 

3ioo 

42 0 ) 

37. 29 

3.H. 

0 ) 

16 

(HI 

it 

35 

26. 

(K) 

28. 

(K) 

27. 

00 

September 

29.00 

39. 00 

32. ,54 

29.00 

34.60 

32. 35 

26.00 

40.0) 

34.51 

41. 

0 ) 

50. 

(10 

146. 

60 

26. 

(X) 

28. 

00 

27. 

00 

October. 

2 H. 00 

36. 00 

31. 10 

29.00 

31.50 

30.34 

26.00 

35 00 

33.82 

38, 

0 ) 

41. 

00 

,39. 

30 

26 

0 ) 

2 *). 

00 

27. 

29 

November 

2S. 00 

35. 00 

31.48 

28.01 

32.00 

30.12 

20 00 

.34.00 

31. 65 

1,17. 

0 ) 

44. 

(K) 

40. 

67 

28. 

(10 

29. 

00 

28. 

50 

Decombor 

26.00 

32.00 

28.88 

25. 50 

30.25 

27.78 

28.00 

34.0) 

30.47 


0 ) 

41. 

,03 

38. 

34 

21 , 

0(1 

29. 

00 

26. 

14 

July-Decembor, . 

26.00 

46,00 

33. 83 

25,50 

88.00 

31.91 

26.00 

45.00 

34,63 

' 34 . 

! 

0 ) 

50 

(K) 


98 

21 . 

00 

29. 

00 

27. 

1 ) 

1 No. 2 tlmotb.^ 

sr for 

919. 


i 

I 

1913. 

IFancy large, 

J niy- 

-Dweraber, 

1920. 
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HAY — Con tinned . 

Table 129. — Wild^ salt^ and praine hay. Acreage^ production ^ and total farm value ^ by 

States^ 1920, 

[000 omitted ] 


State. 

Acreage 

Produc- 

tion 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1. 

State 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion 

Farm 
value 
Dec 1 


A cres 

Tons 

Dollars 


Acres 

Tons 

Dollars 


24 I 

24 

480 


2,052 1 
3,500 

2, 052 

23, 598 

New Hampshire 

20 i 

20 

400 

South Dakota 

3, 920 

37, 632 

Veimont 

13 

13 

260 

Nebraska 

2,315 

1,016 

2, 361 

25, 027 

Massachusetts 

21 

23 

460 

Kansas 

986 

9,860 

Rhode Island 

1 

i 

25 

Kentucky 

10 

11 

' lt)5 

Connecticut 

13 

13 

260 

Tennessee i 

40 

48 i 

874 

New York 

55 

6)5 

1, 170 

Alabama 


35 1 

665 

New Jersey 

40 

54 

810 

Mississipni 1 

50 1 

70 

1,309 

Pennsylvania. 

15 

19 

342 

Louisiana 

40 

52 

988 

Delaware 


8 

120 

Texas 

203 

223 

3, 345 

Maryland 

6 

9 

153 

Oklahoma 

i 

617 

7'*0 

8,SS0 

3,492 

Virginia 

25 

31 

496 

Arkansas 

192 

221 

West Virginia 

8 

10 

160 

Montana 

500 

475 

4,275 

North Carolina 

21 

23 

428 

Wyoming 

360 

360 

5,148 

5,964 

South Caiohna 

10 

12 

216 

Colorado 

367 

426 

(rfiorgia.... 

12 

12 

216 

New Mexico 

SO 

IS 

216 

Florida 

20 

20 

500 

Arizona 

14 

11 

121 

Ohio 

2 

3 

45 

Utah 

116 

151 

1, 510 

Indiana 

Ilhnois 

25 

72 

30 

86 

390 

2,399 

Nevada 

Idaho 

145 

125 

145 

150 

1,450 

1,620 

Michigan.. 

50 

64 

800 

Washington 

34 

39 

390 

Wisconsin 

357 

457 

5, 256 

Orej-’on 

202 

242 

1,815 
2, 160 

Minnesota 

1,663 

510 

135 

2,328 

648 

151 

28, 751 
8,813 
1, 812 

Cahfomia 

180 

ISO 

Missouri 

United States-- 

15,266 

17,040 

195, 266 


Table 130 . — W%ld, salt, and prairie hay Acreage, production, and value, United 

States, 1909-1920, 


Year. j 

Acreage 

Yield 
per i 
acre. 

Production 

Farm 
price per 
ton. 

Farm value. 

19091 

Acres 

17. 186. 000 

17.187.000 

17. 187. 000 

17.427.000 

16.341.000 

16. 752. 000 

16. 796. 000 

16.635.000 

16.212.000 

15.365.000 

15.708.000 

15.266.000 

Tons 

1 07 
.77 
.71 
1.04 
.92 
1. 11 

1 27 
1.19 
93 
.94 

1 10 

1 12 

Tons. 

18.383.000 

13.151.000 

12. 155. 000 

18.043.000 

15.063.000 

18.615.000 

21.343.000 

1 19, 800, 000 

15. 131. 000 

14.479.000 

17.269.000 

17.040.000 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

1910 . . 



1911 



1912 - 



19] 2 



1914 


1 

1015 


1910 



1917 

13 49 
15.23 
16. 68 
11.46 

204. 086. 000 

220.487.000 

288.087. 000 

195.266.000 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Census figures 
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Table 131 —Clover seed: Acreage^ production, and value, hy States, 1920, and totals, 

1916-1919, 


State and year 

Acireage 

V\erage 
saeld per 
acre 

Production 

Aveiagc 

faim 

pi ICO poi 

bushel 
Nov. 15 

Farm, value 
Nov. 15 

New York 

J cres 
15,000 

Busheh 

2 4 

3f»,000 

Dollars 

13 00 

Dollars 

4f 8, 000 

Pennsvlvania 

9,000 

1 G 

14,000 

12 90 

181, 000 

Ohio .. . 

150, 000 

1 3 

195, 000 

12 00 

2,398,000 

Indiana 

05, 000 

1 5 

142, 000 

10 90 

1,548,000 

Illinois 

2%, 000 

1 7 

333, 000 

10 95 

3,616,000 

Michigan.. 

SO, 000 

1 5 

120, 000 

10 60 

1,272,000 

Wisconsin 

169, 000 

2 0 

338, 000 

11 50 

3,887,000 

Minnesota .... 

20, 000 

2 2 

44,000 

12 90 

568,000 

Iowa ; 

181,000 

2 0 

268, 000 

12 25 

3, 283, 000 

Missouri . . -- 1 

.'15, 000 

2 2 

77, 000 

10 80 

832,000 

Nebraska . . . 

5,000 

2 3 

12,000 

16 00 

192, 000 

Kansas 

7, 000 

2 2 

15, 000 

9 80 

147,000 

Kentucky 

25, 000 

2 1 

52, 000 

15 00 

780,000 

Tennessee 

5, 000 

2 G 

8,000 

15 00 

120, 000 

Idaho 

10, 000 

5 5 

88, 000 

1 11 25 

900, 000 

Oregon 

5, 000 

3 () 

18, 000 

12 00 

21(s 000 

Total 

9f)6, 000 

1 8 

1,760,000 

11 66 

20,528,000 

19l<) 

818,000 1 

1 G ; 

1,811,000 

21) 50 

35, 5'} MOO 

1918 

820 000 

1 5 

1, 197, 000 

10 80 

23,705.000 

1917 

821,000 I 

1 8 

1, 188,000 

12 81 ' 

10, 107,000 

1916 

989,000 , 

1 

1 8 

1,706,000 

9 18 

15,()61,000 


Table 132 . — Clover seed. Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1911-1920. 


Pate. 

1020 

1919 

1018 

1917 

1916 

1015 

1911 

1913 

1012 

1011 

.Vver- 

age. 

Jan 15 

$2S 06 

821 55 

S14 48 

$9 60 

$10 27 

$8 51 

$7 99 

$9 11 

$10 80 

$8 27 

$12 90 

Feb 15 

31 21 

21 79 

16 46 

9 87 

10 47 

8 60 

8 07 

10 28 

12 22 

8 37 

13 73 

Mar. 35 

31 88 

21 61 

17.49 

10 32 

10 76 

8 55 

8 37 

10 42 

12 89 

8 56 

14 16 

Apr. 15 

32 23 

2. 81 

17 86 

10 41 

10 58 

8.36 

S 06 

11 00 

12 01 

8 79 

14 60 

May 15 

29 84 

24 48 

16 56 

10 40 

9 OS 

8 14 

7.87 

10 74 

12 53 

8 74 

13 93 

Juno 15. ... 

26 21 

2 ;] 37 

! 15 88 

10 29 

9 47 

7.90 

7 96 

9 77 

11 69 

8 80 

13 13 

July 15 

25 52 

23. 25 

; H 71 

10 50 

9. 15 

7 9(’. 

8 12 

9 78 

10 61 

8 83 

12 85 

Aug 15 

19. 97 

24 33 

15 20 

10.53 

9 12 

7 04 

8 76 

9.37 

9 80 

9 65 

12 47 

Sept 15 

17 77 

25 38 

16 61 

10 80 

8 f)5 

8. 10 

9 10 

7 33 

0 30 

30 19 

12.38 

Oct. 15 

13.18 

26.47 

10. 01 

11.92 

H 54 

9 70 

8 24 

7 (M) 

9 37 

10 33 

12.38 

Nov. 15...,. 

11 64 

26.53 

20.03 

12 01 

9 20 

9 67 

8.02 

7.33 

9 O') 

10 37 

12.48 

Pec. 15 

10.28 

27 as 

20. 67 

33 53 

0.40 

10.01 

8 12 

7.70 

9 00 

10. 62 

12.70 


Table 133 . — I jmothy seed: Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month, 1911-1920 


Pate. 

- j 

1920 j 

1019 

1918 

1917 

191t> ] 

1915 

1914 ! 

1 

1013 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan. 15 

$5.35 

H 34 

$3 57 i 

$2 44 

$3.05 

12.63 

$2.07 

$1.79 

$6 99 1 

$i 12 1 

$3 64 

Feb. 15 

5.62 

4.61 

3 78 i 

2 40 

3. 19 

2 66 i 

2.12 

1 78 

7. 26 1 

4 51 i 

3.79 

Mar, 15 

5. 61 

4 54 

3 84 1 

2.70 

3 28 

2.78 

2.30 

1.72 

7.33 i 

4 93 i 

3 90 

Apr. 15 


4 69 

3.74 , 

2.76 

3.61 


2.28 

1.74 

7.27 1 

5.17 1 

3 96 

May 15..... 

5. 61 

5 05 

3.84 

3 09 

3 33 

2.76 

2 38 

1.76 

7. 16 

6 24 

4.02 

June 15 

5 46 

4 63 

3 56 

3 09 

3,20 

2.65 

2 23 

1 77 

6.68 1 

5.24 

3 86 

July 15 

5.44 

4 49 

3.67 

3.04 

3 08 

2.57 

2 32 

1 94 

5.96 

6.48 

3 m 

Aug. 15..... 

4.44 

4.68 

3.87 

3.23 

2.36 

2.56 

2.43 

2.01 

3 20 

6.52 

3.52 

Sept. 15 

3.62 

4.65 

3.79 

3.31 

2.22 


2.46 

2. 13 


6 65 

3.33 

Oct. 15 

3.25 

4.78 

4.08 

3 61 

' 2 27 


2.34 

2 02 

1 95 

6 91 

3.39 

Nov. 15..... 

3.09 

4 67 

‘ 4 26 

3.25 

2 25 


! 2.34 

2 08 

1.82 
n nA 

6 90 

r rrCk 

3.36 




0 

0^1 

1 

Timothy 

St Loms 

Poor to prime 
(pel 100 pounds) 

Sta 

s 

A 

tistics of Clover and Timo 

: ; SS 

o-rHio •• r-Ci ca-i-H 

q ; : .-H 

thy Seed. 

OC lO cO OO 00 o 
CC .-H CO O CO CO 

Ol CO .-1 o o o 

I 11 41 

8 07 

1 6 44 
! 5 7J 

1 6 19 

6 06 

1 

*o 

0 

a 

1 

gSS SS 8g SSS 88S 

Oif5«>. t'-t- l>0 t-uO t>0 T-j« 

'"SS '^i38~gg“gl~^i' 

o CO coco coco coco coo t^o 

W J^OO 

o 

8 50 
7 50 
6 35 
6 60| 
6 50i 

S~ 

00 

SSSSSS 

i-(CMOic3oo 

lO 

05 

7 00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 75 
5 25 

CO 

Milwaukee 

Pei 100 pounds 

1 Aver 

Dolls 
4 02 

4 72 

5 51 

6 05 

6 28 
1 98 

6 02 

7 35 

6 52 

8 19 

9 29 
10.06 

!>. -.J* -i+i irs o o 
O l> i-O 04 (M CO 

CO 00 Cl — t rH r-l 
r-t r-i »— 1 ..“t t-H r-l 

12 13| 

04 Ol O « CO 04 
iH O O 05 >H tH 

rH C5 O O O CO 


iHigh 

Dolls 

5 50 

6 50 

7 00 

8 00 

8 50 
8 00 

8 40 
8 50 

S 25 
11.00 

12 00 
12 25 

ssssss 

cO (M iM C^l 

1 -^ t-H y—i rH rH 

s 

o 

gSSS8l2 

01 01 t> J> O 

00 Zl 

o 

Dolls 
3 00 

3 20 

4 50 
4 50: 

4 00 

3 50 

4 00 
6 2: 

5 00 

5 00 

6 00 
8.00 

ssssss 

o 

o 

o’^o o“o^ 
O O to O *0 lO 

o t- 1-0 lO 1.0 lO 

ioo 9 

Chicago 

Poor to choice 
(per 100 pounds) 

> 

Dolh 

4 34 

5 03 

5 63 

6 11 

6 30 

4 45 

5 06 

6 45 

6 51 

8 17 

9 32 
10 08 

o 00 04 QO O O 
OO CO 1— ( lo lo 

i-JOlT-fOOO 
1 -^ r-t I— 1 1 — i rH 

"o' 

04 

»0 04 04 iH CO O'! 
to O CO 00 O rH 

O 00 to *0 CO «o 

CO 

tr 

o~ 

0 

-a 

Dolls 
5 75 

7 25 

7.00 

8 00 

8 5i 

7 50 

8 40 
8 50 

8 25 
11 00 

12 00 
12 50 

14 50 
16 00 
14 00 
12.50 
12 00 
12 00 

joo 91 

Mgo-i>coco 

1 

iM? 

Dolls 

2 50 

3 50 

4 OOi 
4 50 

4 00 
3 00 

3 00 
i 00 

5 00 

5 00 

6 00 
8 00 

ssssss 

O O 00 o o 
r-i 

8 00] 

ssssss 

05 CO ■cf lO lo *o 

8“ 

rH 

Id 2 ! 

§ i 

Cmcmnati 

Per bushel (of 45 
poimds) 

A. 

Dolls 
1.80 
2. 16 

2.84 

2.75 

2 54 
1.69 

2 17 
2 88 

3 14 
4.00 

4 34 
4.68 

r'- OO 00 oi 04 

0* ThOl CO tr. CO 

rjH lO »0 riH 

1 4 95j 

4 62 
4 00 

1 3 22 
, 4 38 
i ' 2 75 
2 75 

0 

CO 

s" 

UO 

CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEEB—Oontii] 
Table 134 . — Clover and timothy seed. Wholesale 'price 
[Compiled from commercial papers ] 


a 

Do l-s 
2.25 

2 70 

3.60 

3.75 

3 30 
2 80 

3 35 
3 50 

3 70 
5 00 

4 90 

5 25 

SSSSSS 

cococowi'rt^ 

1 6 10| 

sjssess 

lO Hi* rsft CO CO 

1 

Dolls 

1.40 

1.40 

2.00 
1 90 

1.80 

1.20 

1 30 

2 50 

2 50 

2 90 

3 60 

4 25 

4.25 
4 85 
4 50 
4 50 
4 25 
4 25 

4 25 

4 25 

3 75 
2 50 

4 00 
2 50 
2 50 

o'” 

iO 

04 


! 

All grades 

aS 

> 

< 

Dolls 

8.52 
10 62 

10 70 
9 88 

10 98 
13 86 

1 

18 98 
21 27| 

26 67 
29 66 

04 vs --H o CO »0 
COCCCO-^ (N (N 

1 30 78 

o CO lO CO O tO 
04 *0 CO CO CO 

hH OS *0 eo 04 04 

04 rnrHrH rH tH 

04 

CO 

iH 

Clover (bushels of 60 pounds) 

Detroit 

4 

& 

Dolls 
9 40l 

11 25 

9 60 

12 55 

13 25 
11 00 

11 80 
16 50 

20 65 
25 75 

29 50 
31 00 

10*010000 
t'. 04 »0 lO *0 

>0 »0 lO 'tM o 

CO CO CO CO 04 04 

lO 

tr- 

>o 

CO 

! 25 oo; 
21 75l 
18 00 
14 75 
13 75 
12 80 

0 '"" 

0 

»o 

04 

1 

Dolls 

7.40 

8.20 

7 85 

7 70 

8 75 
8 60 

10 60 
10 80 

16 00 
16 00 

23 25 
27 00 

31 25 
34 75 
33 25 
27 00 
26 50 
25 00 

s 

*o 

04 

20 50 
17 75 
14 25 
12 50 

11 25 

12 00 

04 

rH 

Toledo. 

: ! 

1 Poor to choice. 

I 

Dolls 
8 26 
9 32 

8 18 
10 42 

10 64 
9.94 

11. 05 
13.74 

IS 80 
21 48 

26.72 
29 95 

CP 01 CO rH C» 

^COCC rif iH O 

■r^ >0 CO 05 CO lO 
CO CO CO 04 0104 

pi 

o 

CO 

O *0 00 rH CO hH 

0 05 to CO CO oi 
^gjocogg 

hT" 

0 

rH 

■s 

a 

Dolls 
9 47 
11 15 

9.55 

13.10 

13.65 
11 15 

11 98 
16 35 

20.80 
26 00 

33 00 
31 70 

0 0 0 10 0*0 
tr. riii CO 04 lO CO 

CO o »o h- lo 

CO CO CO CO 04 01 

CO 

CO 

25 65 
21.55 
18 00 
15 00 
13 95 
13 25 

10 

0 

»o 

01 

i 

Dolls 
, 7.25 
8 20 

7.25 

7.40 

8.30 

8.40 

10 oo' 

10 95 

13 CO 
15 50 

22 00 
27 75, 

SS^ISSS 

tH CO *0 >0 CO 

CO CO CO 04 01 04 

s 

m 

ca 

19.20 
17.70 
14 00 
12 30 
11. 00 
11 75 

11.00| 

Chicago. 

O 

o 

8 

PM 



a3 

■w) 

A 

DolU 
11. 03, 
12 68, 

' 10.8li 

j 13 12; 

12.54 
: 12 62 

! 15 13 
20.62 

24.75 
29 77 

32 75 
36.88 

00 00 05 CO o o 

05 CO CO lO o o 

s 

30 52 
26.94 
23 54 
18 75 
18 71 
17 60 

0 

CO 

o^ 

Dolh 

15.00 
IS 50 

14.75 
20 50 

22.00 
IS 00 

19 90 
28 00 

35 00 
38.00 

45 00 
48 00 

SSSSSS 

OO »0 to rH lO »ra 
*0 »0 lO lo CO CO 

s 

00 

lO 

ssssss 

«oe4cD*oc4 0 

COCOCOC4C4C4 

’cT" 

0 

*f5 

CO 

o 

|Do?[s * 
1 00| 

9.00 

7.00 
7.00; 

6 00 
6 00 

12.00 
12 00 

18 00 

15.00 

24.00 

25.00 

SSSSSS 

O *0 O lO »o ‘O 
CO "Ct* rcH 04 C4 04 

s' 

ssssss 

*0 

1 

Prune 


\Dolh 
6 95 
7.30 

8.01 
8 86 

8 69 

8 57 

9 58 
11 77 

15 43 
17. 11 

21 04 
25 06 

CO O »0 00 lO o 
lOOCOOOO-iO 

C4COC4 

s 

s s § s s s 

h- 10 to rH 0 

rH rH rH rH rH rH 

rH 

rH 

1 

Dolls 1 
9.00' 
9.25 

9.65 
12 20 

11 50 
10 00 

11.00 
16 00 

19 75 
22 00 

26 00 
30 00 

SSSSSS 

CO CO 1^ 04 

CO CO CO 04 04 04 

s 

CO 

SSSSSS 

Ssssss 

s 

s 

1 

jsSS SS SS SS 

0 »rf>f 3 coco coco O0o5 r4rH 00 > 

C) r-ir-i r-irH 

25.00 
28 00 
25.00 
23 00 
18 00 
15 00 

s 

to 

tH 

15 m 
15 m 
12 00 

17.00 

10.00 
9.00 

w 

05 

Date. 

1914 ’ 

uary-June 

r-Deeember 

1915. 

uary-June 

r-Deeember 

' 1916. 1 

uary-June ' 

^-December : 

1917. 

uary-June 

’'-December ' 

1918. 

uary-June 

’^-December 

1919. 

uary-June 

^-December 

1920 

uary... 

ruary 

ch 

il 

January- June 

ust 

-ember 

)ber... 

ember 

jmber.. 

July-December. . | 


Per 100 pounds. 
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T^ble 1:>5 — Cotton' Area and 'prod action in iinder mentioned countries ^ 1909-1919, 

[Bales of 478 pounds net.] 


Country 


Aiea 


Production 

Average* 

1900-1913 

1917 

1918 

ioif) Avetage* 

1909-1913 

1917 

1918 

1910 

I, ORTH AMERICA. 

r. lied Fitatess 

A cres 
35,805,(»()7 

A crc<{. 
33,841,000 

A crch 

3b, OOfe, v/00 

A cres Jlaleti 

33,566,000 13,03.1, 137 
'*396 

Halo, 

1 1, 302, 000 
2bS 

Ikilch 

12, 040, 532 
443 

Balea 

11, 421, 000 



29 


,")10 

16 



■\\ cst Indies 








Ihitish 








Baibados 

4,227 

981 


1,211 

124 





3, 190 

3,190 

68S 

i75 

^2 






66 








1 2,2541 








1 1.5 



St Vincent 

* o, 045 

3, 457 


*<903 

431 

768 






1,140 




Mexico 

245, 474 

S® 71, 130 

®3i425,939 

! 201,541 

® 03, 647 

® 365, 709 


fOTJTH AMERICA 








Argentina 

5, 356 

7,598 

29,096 

32,679 2,016 





Buizil 




290,400 

449,606 


644,000 



141, 190 

158,218 

*» 87, 120 


i29, 140 


I TROPE 








B( Jgaiu 

7 1, 829 

5, .377 

7,334 

7 871 




HaUa 

1, 095 

818 

744 

818 433 

332 

268 

332 

ASIA. 








British India 

22,079,660 

25,188,000 

21,037,000 

22,186,000 3,511,684 

3,347,000 

3,328,837 

4,743,000 

Ce'vlon 

558 

161 

153 

634 




Cyprus 




6,6U 




Dutch East Indies ... 




15, 121 




Indo-China. 



43,242 

** 11,689 


25, 136 


Japanese Empire. 








Japan 

0, 599 

5, 866 

0,^563 

5,683 4,704 

4, 186 



Korea 

131, 104 


219,993 

38,037 

.52, 189 

0 20,921 


Russia: 








Tianscaucasia . 

252, 637 

7 112, .300 

70,000 

79, 88,5 




Central Asia <5 . . . 

1, 123, 133 

1,147,000 


658,089 




Siam 


7, 843 


5,386 




\FRICA. 




i 


i 


British Africa, 


1 


i 




Lagos 


i 



6,527 

2,510 


Nya-iuland 

23, 534 

29, 850 

' ”28,’ (ill 

1.8,597 4,001 

5,439 

4,184 

; i,574 

Eustf A fnca 




1 435 

167 

167 

84 

Cold Coast.. 




34 

.83 

83 


Nigeria N 


1 


8,570 

3,264 

2, 510 


Nigeria S 





84 


r 

Uganda 


124,996 

132,994 

i37,09.5 17,613 

R 20, 084 

» 19.247 

1 28.870 

Union of South 







Afnea 




94 

7:12 

1,666 


^ Kgypt.. 

l,7M,9ll 

],741,0{K) 

*l'3b6*()6('» 

1,633,000 1,451,621 

1,048,000 

1,304,000 

999,000 

Incnch Africa: 








Duhomey ^ 




i ■ 629 



13,201 

Cimiea 




> ; 230 




Ivory Coast ^ 







Ceiraan Africa.® 








East Africa 




i «5,807 




Togo< ■ 


i 






Italian Africa: 








Eritrea** 




i 942 




Sudan (Anglo-Egyp- 




1 




tian).. 





19,247 

10,042 

« 10,293 

OCEANIA. 








British: 








Fiji 

16 







Queensland...... 

523 



91 




Solomon Islands. 


L.: 


22 

i 


Erench: 








New Caledonia 4.. 




463 




! i 



1 



1 Five-year average except in a few cases where five-year statistics were unavailahlo. 
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Year. 


1900. 

1901., 

1902., 

1903., 


Production. 

Year. 

ruraz proauc 

Production. 

•hon so fc 

Year, 

ir as reporter 

Production. 

5?, 1900-U 

Year. 

Bales. ^ 

15, 893, 591 
15, 926, 048 
17,331,503 
17, 278 , 881 


1 1904 

1905.. . 

1906.. .. 

1907 

1 Bales I 

21, 005, 175 
! 18,342,075 

22,183,1^8 
IS, 328, 613 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Bales 1 
23,688,292 
20,679,334 
22, 433, 269 
21, 754, SIO 

1 1912 

1913 

1914...... 

1915 


Production. 


Bales 1 
19, 578, 095 
21, 271, 902 
23, 804, 422 
17, 659, 126 


Table 1^7 n ** a “ pounds, net weight 

l.y.-Coito..- Acreage, productv^n, ,alue, e^parU, 
1866-1920, 


etc., ^/^ the United States, 


Year. 


1866... 

1867. . . 

1868. . 

1869. . 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872. . 

1873. . 

1874. . 

1875.. . 

1876. . . 

1877. . 

1878. . 

1879. . 

1880.. 
1881.. 
1882, . , 

1883.. . 

1884. . 

1885. . 

1886. . 

1887. . , 

1888.. . 

1889. . . 

1890. . . 

1891.. . 

1892. . . 

1893. . . 

1894. . . 

1895. . 

1896.. 

1897. . 

1898. . 

1899. . 


Acre- 

age 

, rooo 

omitted). 


Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 


Produc- 
tion 
, (000 
omitted) 


Acres 
7,599 
7,828 
6, 799 
7,743 
8,885 
7,558 
8,483 
9,510 
[ 11,764 

11,934 
11,677 
12, 133 
12,344 
H,4S0 
15,951 I 
16, 711 
16, 277 
16, 778 
17, 440 

18, 301 
18, 455 
18,641 
. 19,059 
^0, 175 

19, 512 
19, 059 
15, 911 
19, 525 
23, 688 

20, 185 
23, 273 
24,320 j 
24, 967 
24,327 ( 
24, 933 
26,774 
I 27,175 
27,052 
I 31,215 
27,110 
31,374 
29, 660 
32, 444 
30, 938 
32,403 
36,045 
34, 283 J 
37,089 
36,832 
31,412 
34,985 
33,841 
36,008 


iPounds 
129.0 
I 189 8 
192 2 
196.9 
198 9 
148.2 
188 7 
179 7 

147.5 

190.6 
167. 8 i 

I 163 8 
I 191 2 
181.0 

184.5 

149.8 
1C5 7 
164, 8 

153.8 
164 4 

169.5 

ir2. 7 

180.4 
159 7 
187.0 

179. 4 I 

209.2 
149 9 I 

195.3 
155 6 
184.9 
182 7 
220 6 

I 183,8 
194 4 

170.0 
187 3 

174.3 
205.9 
186.6 
202.5 

179.1 
194 9 i 

154.3 

170.7 

207.7 
190.9 
182.0 
209.2 


170.3 

156.6 
159 7 

159.6 


Bales 
1,750 
2,340 
2,380 
3,012 

3,800 
2,553 
3,920 
3, 68:i 
3,941 

5,123 
4,438 
4,370 
6,244 
6,755 

6,343 
5,456 
6,957 
5,701 
5,082 
6,575 
6,446 
7,020 
6,941 
7,473 

I 8,674 
9,018 
6, 664 
! 7, 493 

9,476 , 

7, 161 j 
8, 533 I 
10, 898 
11, 189 
9,315 
10, 123 
0,530 
10,631 
0,851 
13, 438 

10,575 
13,274 
11, 107 
13, 242 
10, 005 

12,609 
15, 693 
13, 703 
14, 156 
16,135 
11,192 
11, 450 
11,302 
12,041 



New York closing prices, 
per pound, on middling 
e upland. 

December. 

May of fol- 
lowing year 

1 Low. 1 High. 

Low. High 


275, 513 
250, 977 
246, 575 

251, 775 
251, 856 
290, 901 
292, 339 
275, 249 

313, 360 
247, 633 
277, 19t 
204, 883 
212,335 

23S, 503 
286, 169 
296, 816 
315,439 
326, 215 
463, 310 
334, 088 
403,718 
516, 763 
603, 438 

569, 791 
635, 534 
575, 226 
575, 092 
697,681 
820, 407 
687,888 
817,055 
862, 708 
549, 036 
631,460 
1, 122,295 
1, 566, 198 
1,663,633 : 



Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal 
year be- 


Bales 1 
1, 322, 947 
1,560,527 
1, 288,656 
1, 917,117 
2, 925, 856 
1,867,075 
2, 400, 127 
2, 717, 205 
2,520,838 
2,982,811 
2, 890, 738 
3, 215, 067 
3, 256, 746 
3, 644, 363 

4, 382, 009 
3, 480, 792 
4,576,378 
3, 725, 145 
3,783,319 
4, 116, 149 
4, 338, 915 
4, 528, 883 
4,770,065 
4,943,925 
5, 814,718 
5, 870, 440 
4, 424, 230 
5, 366,565 
7, 034,866 

4,670,453 
6, 207, .510 
7, 725, 572 
7, 575, m : 
0,252,451 I 
6,718,125 
7,057,949 
7,138,284 
6, 179, /12 
8,678,644 

7,268,090 
9,036,434 
7,633,997 
8,895,970 
6,413,416 

, 8,067,882 
11, 070, 251 
9,124,591 
9, 521, 881 
8, SOT, 157 

6, 168, 140 
6,176,162 
4,641,023 
5,525,894 

7 nq7 ^87 


Imports 

fiscal 

year 

begm- 

nmg 

lulyl. 


Bales 1 
1,852 
1, 830 


3,396 

2,394 

5,788 

8,851 

7,252 

4,299 

4,903 
6,313 
6,064 
5, 987 
7, 096 


8,900 
8,680 
8,164 
14,039 
10,231 

10,145 
7,849 
10, 995 
15,946 
17,212 

41, 818 
57, 328 
86, 736 
56,412 
9^664 
110,701 
103, 798 
105,321 
100,316 
134, 797 

93,263 
197,431 
149, 749 
97,681 
121,017 
141,927 
209, 584 
142, 146 
m, 036 
172,076 
227,537 
219,560 
243,704 
246, 694 
370,409 
465,602 
294, 123 
206,651 
207, 184 

fir') 
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Table 138. — CoUo/i: Acreage harvested, hg States, 1911-1920. 
[Thousands of acres.] 


State 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Virginia 

43 

47 

47 

45 

34 

42 

50 

44 

12 

39 

North Carolina 

1,024 

1,545 

1, 570 

1,527 

1,282 

1,451 

1, 515 

1,600 

1,490 

1,518 

South Carohna 

2, SOO 

2, 695 

2, 790 

2,861 

2,516 

2, 780 

2,837 

3, 001 

2, 835 

2, 877 

Georgia 

5, 504 

5, 335 

5,318 

5, 433 

4, 825 

5,277 

5, 195 

5,341 

5, 220 

4,958 

Florida 

308 

224 

188 

221 

193 

191 

183 

167 

103 

101 

Alabama 

4, 017 

3, 730 

3,760 

4, 007 

3,340 

3,225 

1,977 

2, 570 

2, 791 

2, 842 

Mississippi 

3, 340 

2, 8S9 

3, 007 

3,054 

2,735 

3,110 

2, 788 

3, 138 

2, 848 

3 ; 024 

Louisiana 

1, 075 

929 

1,244 

1,299 

990 

1,250 

1,454 

1,683 

1, 527 

1,442 

Texas 

10, 943 

11,338 

12,597 

11, 931 

10,510 

11, 400 

11,092 

11, 233 

10,476 

12, 576 

Arkansas 

2,363 

1, 991 

2,502 

2,480 

2, 170 

2, 600 

2, 740 

2, 991 

2,725 

2,862 

Tennessee 

837 

783 

865 

915 

772 

887 

882 

902 

758 

824 

Missouri 

129 

103 

112 

145 

96 

133 

153 

148 

125 

148 

Oklahoma 

3, 050 

2,665 

3,009 

2,847 

1,895 

2,562 

2, 783 

2,998 

2,424 

2,765 

California 

12 

9 

14 

47 

39 

52 

136 

1173 

1 185 

1 298 

Arizona 







41 

95 

107 

237 

All other 




20 

15 

•••■ 25*! 

i5 

12 

10 

21 

Umted States 

36, 045 

34,283 

37,089 

36,832 

31,412 

34,985 j 

33, 841 

36,008 

33, 566 

36,383 


I I I I I I i I i i ^ 

1 Lower California (149 acres in 1920, 100,000 acres in 1919, and 88,000 acres in 1918) included in California 
figures but excluded Iroiu United States totals 

Tabie 139. — Cotton: Production of hnt {eicluding liuters) in 500-pound gross weight 
bales, hy States, 1911 to 1920, 


[Thousands of bales, as finally reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census ] 


State 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Virginia 

30 

24 

23 

25 

16 

27 

19 

25 

23 

19 

North Carohna 

1,076 

866 

792 

931 

699 

655 

618 j 

898 

830 

S40 

South ('arohna 

1,649 

1,182 

1,378 

1,534 

1, 134 

932 

1,237 

1,570 

1,426 

1,530 

Geoigia 

2,769 

1,777 

2,317 

2,718 

1,909 

1,821 

1,884 

2, 122 

1,660 

1,400 

Florida 

83 

53 

59 

81 

48 

41 

38 

29 

16 1 

18 

Alabama 

1, 71G 

1,342 

1, 495 

1,751 

1,021 

533 

518 

801 

713 

660 

Mississippi... 

1,204 

1,046 

1,311 

1,246 

954 

812 

905 

1,226 

%l 

885 

Louisiana 

385 

376 

444 

449 

341 

1 443 

639 

588 

298 

380 

Texas 

4,256 

4,880 

3,945 

4,592 

3,227 

3,726 

3, 125 

2,097 

3, 099 

4,200 

Arkansas 

939 

792 

J,073 

1,016 

816 

1, 134 

974 

987 

884 

1,160 

Tennessee 

450 

277 

379 

384 

303 

382 

210 

330 

310 

310 

Miw.souri 

97 

56 

07 

83 

48 

03 

61 

62 

! 64 

85 

Oklahoma 

1,022 

1,021 

840 

1,262 

010 

823 

959 

577 

I 1,016 

1,300 

California 

10 

8 

23 

50 

20 

44 

58 

1 07 

56 

1 150 

Arizona 







i 22 

! 56 

! 60 

110 

All other. 

7 

3 

10 

1 

7 

14 

5 

6 

5 

15 

United States. 

15,693 

13,703 

14,166 

16,135 

11,192 

11,450 

11,302 

12,041 

11,421 

12,987 


1 Includes 75,000 bales estimated grown in Lower California, not included in Umted States totals. 
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COTTO N — Continued . 

Table 140, — Cotton- Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1919. 


Year 

Deficient mois- 
ture 

Excessive mois- 
tme 

Floods 

Frost or freeze 

Hail, 

Hot winds. 

Stoims 

Total climatic. 

Plant disease. 

Insect pests 

Animal pests. 

Defective seed 

Total. 


P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

! 

P ct 

1 

P ct 

P ct 

1 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct. 

P ct. 

1 

P ct 

P ct. 

P ct. 

1919 

2.7 

15 3 

1.6 

0.3 

0 2 

0 4 

0.5 1 

21 2 

1.4 

IS 8 

0) 

0.2 

41 9 

1918 

23 8 

.9 

.3 

.6 

1 

2 8 

.3 

29 2 

2 0 

7.9 

0) 

.1 

40 3 

1917 

15 1 

1 7 

.5 

6 0 

1 0 

.7 

.2 

25 5 

1 3 

12.3 

0 ) 

.1 

39 9 

1916 

9 2 

9 1 

3 1 

.4 

.7 

.6 

2 0 

25.2 

.9 j 

15 7 i 

0 ) 

.1 

42.4 

1915 

6 8 

5 7 

1 9 

.6 

.7 

1.1 

2 0 

19.3 

1 9 

12.2 


.1 

36.8 

1914 

7.9 

2 9 

* .5 

9 

4 

.6 

.1 

13.8 I 

.2 

9 8 1 

h 

.2 

25.4 

1913 

15 2 

2.0 

.8 

1 1 

,4 

2.4 

5 

23 1 1 

5 ! 

8 9 

0) 

.4 

33 7 

1912 

8 1 

7 6 

1 2 

1 0 

.6 

1 2 

.2 

20.7 

4 3 

6.5 

0.1 

.3 

32 7 

1911 

9.8 

2 6 

0) 

.3 

.1 

1.6 

.3 

15 4 

.4 

7 9 


.2 

26 1 

1910 

12 2 

5 1 

9 

2 1 

.3 

1 6 

.1 

22 6 

.4 

7.5 

0 

.3 

35 6 

1909 

14 9 

6 0 

1 1 

1 0 

.6 

3.0 

1.4 

28 6 

4.2 

7 9 

0) 

.1 

42.0 

Average 

12 3 

4 3 

1 0 

1.4 

.5 

1 6 

.7 

22 3 

2 0 

9 7 

0) 

.2 

35 5 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 141. — Cotton- Condition of crop, Umted States, monthly, 1899-1920. 


[Prior to 1901 figures of condition relate to first month foUowmg dates indicated.] 


Year. 

May 

25. 

June 

25- 

July 

25. 

Aug, 

25. 

Sept. 

25. 

Year. 

May 

25. 

June 

25 

July 

25. 

Aug. 

25. 

Sept. 

25 


P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. cA 

1899 

85 7 

87.8 

84.0 

68.5 

62.4 

1910 

82 0 

SO 7 

75 5 

72 1 

65 9 

1900 

82.5 

75. 8 

76.0 

68 2 

67 0 

1911 

87.8 

88.2 

89 1 

73.2 

71.1 

1901 

81.5 

81.1 

77.2 

71.4 

61 4 

1912 

78 9 

80 4 

76 5 

74.8 

69 6 

1902 

95.1 

84.7 

81.9 

64.0 

68 3 

1913 ; 

79.1 1 

81 8 

79.6 

68 2 

64 1 

1903 

74.1 

77 1 

79. ; 1 

81.2 

65 1 

1914 

74.3 

79 6 

76.4 

78.0 

73 5 

1904 

83,0 

88.0 

91.6 1 

84.1 

75 8 

1915 

80.0 

80 2 

75 4 

69.2 

60 8 

190.5 

77.2 

77.0 

74.9 

72.1 

71 2 

1916 

77.5 

81.1 

72. Z 

61.2 

56,3 

1908 

84.6 

83 3 

82.9 

77. Z 

71.6 

1917 

69.5 

70 3 

70.3 

67.8 

60.4 

1907 

70.5 

72.0 

75.0 

72.7 

67.7 

1918 

82.3 

85 8 

73 6 

65.7 

54.4 

1908 

79. 7 

81.2 

83.0 

76.1 

69.7 

1919 

75.6 

70,0 

67 1 

61.4 

54 4 

1909 

81.1 

74.6 

71.9 

63.7 

58.5 

1920 

62.4 

70 7 

74 1 

67.5 

50. 1 
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COTTON— Continued 

Table L42. — Cotton- Yield per acre, price per pound Dec. and calm per acre, by iS tales 


Stale. 

Yield pel aero (pounds of lint). 

Farm pace per pound 
(cents). 

Value 
pei acie 
(dollais) 1 

oJ 

S£l 

« O 

Cf. 

C3 ’Y* 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

lO-year average, 
1911-1920 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

qJ 

to 

M ca 
^ a> 

ncr 

Cj 1-H 

X 

1020 

Va.. .. 

25G 

330 

250 

240 

265 

225 

310 

180 

270 

255 

i 

230 17 6 

19 4 

27 8 

26 5 

3<) 0 

15 0 

5‘). 33 

34.50 

N.C . 

25^^ 

315 

21)7 

239 

290 

2b0 

215 

194 

268 

266 

261,17.5 

19 4,27 7 

26 1 

35 2 

11 5 

57 70 

38 28 

S. C. . 

231 

280 

209 

235 

255 

215 

loO 

208 

250 

240 

254ii'7.S 

19 0i28, 4 

27 6 

35 7 

14 5 v)3 88 

36 S3 

Ga 

185 

210 

159 

208 

239 

189 

105 

173 

190 

152 

135 

18 0 

19.9'28 8 27.5 

35 8 

15 3 12. 18 

20 66 

Fla 

111 

130 

113 

150 

175 

120 

105 

100 

85 

74 

86 

25.5 

31 0 

50 5 43 0 

42, 0 

17.0|'33 t>9 

14 62 

Ala 

lol 

204 

172 

190 

209 

14f) 

79 

125 

149 

122 

111 

17.6 

19 5 

2S. 0 27 0 

31 S 

15 0'20 86 

16 65 

Aliss-. 

168 

172 

173 

204 

1)5 

167 

125 

155 

187 

160 

140 

18 2 

20. 5 

28.5 

27 8 

37. 5 

15 3 

40. 20 

21 42 

La i 

163 

I 170 

103 

170 

165 

165 

170 

210 

167 

93 

126 

17 3 

19 1 

26. 7 

27.5 

35 0: 

14.2 

37 51 

17. 89 

Tex.... 

158 

1 186 

20{) 

I 150 

184 

147 

157! 

135 

115 

1 110 

160 

17 2 

19 4 

26 7 

2S 2 

35 0 

13 2 

32 85 

21 12 

Ark. . . 

185 

190 

190 

1 205 

196 

ISO 

209 

170 

15S 

[ 155 

194 17 6 

19 6 

28.2 

27,8 

36 4 

l,iU 

12 02 

25. 80 

Term . 

IQl 

257 

169 

210 

200 

188 

206 

130 

175 

195 

18017.2 

10 5 

27.3 

26. 7 

i3<‘> 5' 

13 oilt 79 

23 40 

Mo .. 

256 

360 

260 

280 

270 

210 

225i 

190 

200 

257 

275,17.019.0 

27. 5 

27 0 

n 0 

13 5 52 51) 

37.12 

Okla. . 

108 

160 

383 

132 

212 

162 

loll 

165 

92 

1 195 

22546. 5ll9.0'26.5 

25 5 

135. 21 

10 5 

3f> f)S 

2J.02 

Calif. . 

361 

390 

450 

500 

600 

380 

400 

212 

270 

1 268 

240 20 2 

20 0 28.0 

30 0 

43. Ui 

30 077 31 

72.00 

Anz. . 

261 







285 

280 

I 270 

222 




48 0 

5L0<3U 0 


66 60 














1 






U. S. 

176 8 

207 7 

190 9 

182 0 

209 2 

17(1 3 

156 6| 

jl59 7 

1 

150.6 

161 5 


10 6 

27 7 

27.6 

35 6|u.0jiL06 

25 U 


1 Bused upon funu price Dec. 1. 


Table 143. — Cotton: Farm price, cents per poand on 1st of each month, 1911-19'J(). 


Bate. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

19 L4 

1913 

1912 

1941 

Aver- 

age. 

Jail. 1 

35 9 

28 7 

28 9 

17.1 

11.4 

6 0 

11,7 

12 2 

8.4 

it 1 

17.5 

l^’eb. 1 

36.2 

24 9 

29.7 

16 8 

31.5 

7.4 

11. 9 

1 L 9 

9. 0 

lt3 

17.4 

Mar. 1... 

36, 2 

24. 0 

30. 2 

15.9 

11.1 

7.4 

12. 6 

11.8 

9.8 

1,3.9 

17.3 

Apr 1 

37 3 

24. 5 

31 8 

18. 0 

11 5 

S 1 

11.9 

31.8 

10 1 

13.9 

17.9 

May 1 -.... 

37.7 

2t) 0 

2S. 5 

48.9 

11,5 

9.1 

12 2 

n.6 

10 9 

14.2 

1S.1 

June 1 

1 37.2 

5 I 

' 27.4 

20. 2 

12.2 

8. 6 

12 4 i 

1 u,r> 

U.O ! 

11.6 

is 5 

July 1 

1 37 1 

31.1 ! 

^ 28. 6 

24 7 

42. 5 

8. 6 

12 4 

!L6 

11.2 

I It 4 

19 2 

Aug. 1.... 

1 36 h 

32. 5 ' 

27.8 

24 3 

12 6 

8.1 

12.4 

' 11.5 i 

12. 0 

1 

38 3 

Bopi. 1 . 

31. 1 

30,:} 

32 2 

23 4 

U. 6 

8.5 

8.7 

, 11.8 1 

11.3 

I ILK 

18.4 

Oct.l... 

25. 5 ' 

31, :i 

1 :n.8 

2*4.3 

15.5 

11.2 

7.8 1 

! U3 1 

11 2 

i 10 2 

IS.l 

Nov. 1 

19. 4 ; 

‘Ml 5 

m/s 

27. :4 

18. 0 

1 1. 6 

6 :} ; 

i:}. 0 i 

10 9 

8 9 

18.1 

Dee. 1 

1 4, 0 ! 

35,6 

I 27.6 

27.7 

19. () 

11.3 

6.8 1 

; 12. 2 ; 

11.9 

K 8 

47,6 

Average 

26.6 I 

31.4 

29,4 

22, 7 


9.7 


' J2. 1 

10.5 j 

H.4 

17.8 



[Compiled from commercial papers ] 
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Yearboolc of the Depa7iment of Agriculture j 1920, 

OOTTON—Continued . 

Table 145. — Cotton: International trade, calendar years 1909-1919^ 

[ESxpiessed m bales of 500 pounds ohs weight or 178 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to gmned 
and miginned cotton and linters, but not to null waste, cotton batting, scarto (Kgyiitian and Boudan). 
Wheievoi ungiiined cotton has been sepaiatcly slated in thooiigmalropoitsithas been reduced loginned 
cotton 111 tint, statement at the ratio of 3 pounds unginiied to 1 pound ginned. Bee “'(lenoral note/^ 
Table 112 ] 

EXPORTS 


Countiy 

Avemge, 

1909-1913 

1911 

1935 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1930 


i,000 

1,0U0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


balcfi 

Safes 

bales 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales 

Belgium 

159 






51 

Biazil 

83 

110 

21 

5 

27 

12 

5b 

British India 

1, 960 

2,791 

2,103 

2,118 

1, 003 

819 

1, 528 

Cluna 

210 

188 

202 

237 

232 

300 

299 

Egypt 1 

1, P12 

1,225 

1,430 

1,122 

844 

l,0i0 

1, 390 

Fiance ^ 

310 

199 

38 

111 

85 

29 

82 

Germany 

232 






1 

Nethci lands I 

115 

111 

181 

2 



4 

Persia 2 

118 

105 






Peru 

87 

100 

97 

112 

SO 

; 99 

183 

Ihntod States ' 

9, OOS 

6, 873 

9,120 

7,020 

5, 180 

1,431 

: 7,015 

Othei countries 

1 

160 

110 

400 

90 

09 

37 

1 ^ 

Total . . ! 

! 

33, mo 

11,878 

13,007 

11,429 

8,180 

0,827 i 

1 


IMPORTS 




- — 

_ 

— ' 




Inio — 

i 







Ausiriiiriiungary . . 

. . - 900 







Bclginm . , . . ^ 1 

. . . . ' 190 








289 

Canada 

.. ..i 137 

152 

197 

205 

178 

220 

179 

France 

.. ..1 1, 

919 

1, 052 

1, 178 

1, 200 

056 

1,007 

Germany 

* 2,258 







Italy 

' 89t) 

879 

1,311 

1, 170 

828 

001 

820 

Japan 

f 1 405 

1, 705 


2, 299 

3, 917 

1, 880 


Mexico 

....1 23 





Netherlands 

277 

215 

305 

177 : 

40 1 

1 i 

114 

Russia . 

880 

801 

Oil 

57 




Spam 

382 

380 

000 

171 i 

417 

; 277 

3U 

Sweden 

..**].) 93 

107 

558 

130 ! 

33 1 

1 33 

SO 

Switmland 

....1 113 

301 

117 

123 1 

94 1 

38 

U5 

United ICiiigdoTn 

! 4,101 

3,417 

4, 8iU 

1 4,015 I 

3, h.3 

3, U1 

3, 840 

United Slates 

.... 215 

332 

421 

J 402 : 

2t)0 i 

23<) 

307 

Othci count! ICS 

319 

285 

49 

i 331 1 

203 

10<> 


Tnt.ii_ 

' It. 005 

9,392 j 

12,272 

10,591 

8, 188 

7, 174 








I Does iiot iru‘hid<‘sl.it idncsof tradefor 'Vusirm-Ilungarv, Belgium, and <lennanv’<hinrig (lu^ wai period, 
itdl - lids Then foie tin* I of al t iad<* rtUtisties oi impoi t ^ and exports for all count neo aie not strict ly eom- 
parableduniie t hat penod 
® Year bcspnimig Mai 21 
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Statistics of Cottonseed and Cottonseed Oil. 
COTTONSEED. 


Table 146. — Cotton seed: PioducHon, by States, 1911-1920 
[Thousands of tons. 1911-1919, as reported by the United States Bureau of the Census J 


State. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19201 

Virginia 

13 

11 

10 

11 

7 

12 

S 

11 

10 

8 

North Carolina 

476 

383 

351 

412 

310 

290 

273 

398 

3i>S 

373 

South Carolina 

732 

52G 

613 

6S2 

504 

414 

550 

699 

633 

680 

Georgia 

1, 246 

70S 

1,038 

1,217 

860 

820 

847 

917 

736 

622 

Florida 

46 

28 

31 

43 

27 

26 

25 

17 

8 

8 

Alabama 

762 

596 

661 

778 

453 

236 

230 

350 

316 

293 

IVIlSSlSSippI 

535 

465 

5S3 

553 

424 

361 

402 

545 

427 

391 

Louisiana 

171 

167 

197 

200 1 

151 

197 

284 

261 

132 

It.D 

Texas 

1, 803 

2,171 

1,755 

2,043 1 

1,436 

1,658 

1,390 i 

1,199 

1,379 

1,871 

Arkansas i 

418 

352 

477 

451 

383 

504 

432 1 

439 

393 

510 

Tennessee 

200 

123 

169 

171 

135 

170 

1 107 

117 

^ 138 

: 138 

Missouri 

43 

25 

30 

36 

21 

28 

27 

28 

28 

5 38 

Oklahoma 

454 

454 

373 

561 

2S5 

366 

426 

256 

452 

579 

All other 

8 

5 

14 

2S 

16 

25 

09 

57 

51 

89 

United States. 

0, 907 

6,104 

6,305 

1 

4, 992 

5,1-13 

5,010 

5,360 

5, 07 1 

5,778 


1 Prelimmary 


Table li7 — Cottoiibeed by States, 1911-1920. 

[Thousands of dollars ] 


State. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

192 

'ji 

Virginia 

250 

240 

260 

210 

260 

040 

550 

710 

74{) 


187 

Noiih Carolina 

9, 140 

8,460 

9,130 

8,900 

11, 470 

15, 580 

18, 630 

26,810 

27, 34 ) 

10 

138 

South Carolina 

12, 590 

11, 150 

15,750 

14, 190 

IS, 400 

22, 760 

38, 200 

47, 550 

47, 4(. 1 

15 

t»30 

Georgia 

21, 060 

16, 3h0 

25, 120 

24,580 

31, 730 

45, 9S0 

5S, 060 

04, J70 

55, 2h() 

16 

807 

Florida 

SOO 

490 

650 

740 

850 

1,240 

1, GOO 

1, 130 

530 


22<i 

Alabama 

13, 870 

11,620 

15,600 

11,7{X> 

10, 720 

12, &S0 

15, 910 

23,010 

23, 020 

7 

333 

Mississippi 

9, 300 

10,110 

13, 060 

10,310 

14, 540 

1S,S1() 

26, 900 

35,310 

28,10) 

9 

332 

Louisiana I 

3, 080 : 

3, 290 

3,610 

3,720 

4,S30 

9,710 

18, 080 

16, 650 

8, 6(> ) 

4) 

, 15)5 

Texas 

30,670 I 

37, 120 

36, 150 

31, 260 

42, 070 

75, 940 

89, 290 

! 74,670 

: 82,04) 

37, 

, 127 

Arkansas 

6,980 

7,010 

9,250 

7,670 

12, 380 

25,330 

28, 420 

28,210 

21,880 

11, 

, 359 

Tennessee 

3,620 

2, 820 

4, 140 

3,130 

4,730 

S, 770 

7,090 

9, 140 

9,210 

3, 

, 135 

Missouu 

980 

550 

040 

! 790 

060 

1, 460 

1,730 

1,760 

2,010 


833 

Oklahoma 

7,260 

7,950 

: 7,650 

8, 190 

8,720 

18,970 

2t>,310 

15, 920 

27, 13!) 

If), 

,271 

All other 

140 

100 

I 310 

500 

510 

910 

2, 180 

3, HR) ! 

3, 160 

1, 

,321 

United States. 

119,800 

117,330 

111,350 

128, 950 

167,900 

259, 070 

333, 550 

319, 190 1 

3U), 170 

128, 

,45.5 


^ Preliminaiy 


Table 1 iS. — Cottonseed. Farm price per ton on Fith of each monUi, 1911-19 H). 


Date. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1 

1016 

1915 

1914 

1913 1 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan 15 

$09. SS 

$04.03 

$67. 51 

$52.53 

S5 

$19. 14 

$22. 70 

$21. 98 

$16. 57 

$26.35 

$.39, 84 

Fob. 15 

69 34 

64. 05 

66 95 

51 43 

36.75 

23,33 

23. 37 

22. 01 

16.81 I 

25.61 

40.02 

Mar. 15 .... 

67. 18 

CL 00 

68. 27 

53. 18 

36,56 

22.32 

23. 60 

21. 55 

: ia21 

25.49 

40.01 

Apr. 15 

68.71 

6128 

68.08 

55.94 

3a 13 

22.69 

24. 17 

21.89 

' ia62 

26. 12 

40.86 

May 15 

69 88 i 

63.83 

68.16 

55.61 

37.91 

22.07 

23 56 

21. 88 

19.21 

25.46 

40.76 

June 15 

66. 16 

63.80 

66.03 

57.19 

35. 79 

20. S2 

23. 62 

1 21.54 

19. 24 

23. 3S 

39,76 

July 15..... 

61. 64 

61.24 

64.11 

56.90 

36.06 

20.05 

22.78 

1 21.37 

19.04 

22.70 

38. 89 

Aug. 15 

43.22 

66.23 

61.34 

56.61 

35.22 

20.14 

20,16 

20.24 

18.02 

20.45 

30. 16 

Sept. 15 

29.96 

62.13 

^ 67.90 

5? 58 

41, 13 

20.98 

1 13,88 

21.07 

17.61 

IS. 09 

35.03 

Oct 15 

28 94 

68. 95 

63.85 

65.02 

47 19 

33.73 

15.28 

22.01 

IS, 04 

16. 73 

37. 97 

Nov. 15 

26. 00 

72 65 

64. 97 

69.38 

55 82 

34.01 

1101 

22.46 1 

18.57 

16. 69 

39. 46 

Bee. 15 

19 83 

69.07 

65. On 

68.20 

56 35 

35. 54 

17.73 

23.4<8 1 

21.42 

ItL 70 
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(lOTTONSEEI) OIL. 

Tai;lm LI9 —('htlonseed oil Inlnoialurtial tra(h\ eolctidar VJOO-VJVJd 


[Beo “<«oiicialixt)tc,’' Tublo 112 { 




EXPORTS 





(Jountiy 

\\ eiage, 
I'i0<)-t9i8 

PM i 

101“) 

lOK) 

PUT 

1018 

1919 

From — 

1J)00 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

FOOD 

gallons 

gallon^,. 

gallons 

galloirt 

gallons 

gallons 

gallons 

Belgium.... 

China 1 

1, ()S(» 






316 

2^1 

2,201 

2, 303 

i,072 

1, .188 

2,309 

Egypt 

m 

491 

1, 2,13 

4i8 

018 

127 

*59 

France 

335 

121 

147 

37 

15 

! ^ 

12 

Nethei lands 1 

52 

113 

1, 205 

20 



l,7i'9 

SOO 

IJnited Kingdom 

7, ISO 

S, 213 

7, 827 

' 770 

019 

h 1 

United States 

38, 90S 

28, 8 U 

1(5,022 

2,5, 00 5 1 

1(), 027 

15,876 i 

25,751 

Otliei countries I 

44 

323 

13(5 1 

510 

1,192 

1,527 




Total ! 

48,431 

L),300 

03,223 j 

28,828 

1 20,519 

1 

19,920 1 

i ! 


i 



IMPORTS. 


Into- 

Algeria 

301 
142 
39 
2,251 
021 
2,817 
257 
3, 280 
(>,918 
1,1)00 
2()5 

91 

180 

115 

320 

81 24 

l.jl 119 

1 

1 

Austialia 

Austnti-llungaiy 

iio ! 

Belgium . i. 



1 4 Ito 

Brazil 

Canada 

Egyrxt 

r.s3 
1,079 
74 
1, 31 S 

702 

.177 

4,083 

3 

,3, 379 

’172 

181 . 49 

1,715 , 5,210 

. ...... . (2) 

3,900 , 1,903 

7 ! 11 

6,2,55 j 5,515 

Franco 

Cfermany 

479 , 1,381 

Italy 

Malta 3 

1 15 71 

1 i 1,095 

Martuiiq.uG ' 

292 


320 

276 i 

1 1 

Mexico ' 

3, 007 




1 ‘ 

Netherlands 

5, 352 

6, 138 

19, 021 

.8,071 2, .308 

! 5,837 

Norway 

P.)04 

1,912 

3, ,539 

3,i.j7' 3,058 1 

1 101 > 

Roninama 

033 



' ' I 

11 


i 422 






336 i 



! 1 

Sweden.. ! 

' 096 

UlO 

3, 702 1 

1 ,511 ! 

2 i 

United Kingdom | 

5,899 1 

0, 193 

8, .137 1 

2;935 1 2,51)1 

5, 727 I 7, 12.5 

Other eountnos — 

1,191 

0,420 

7,991 

0,188 ' 5,020 

4,570 1 

Total. ! 

1 1, 198 j 

29,02/ 

1 ! 

49,9(2 

29,101 21,4.38 

17,2<)1 !..... . 

i 


1 D(H^snotiiuiadosta<hStn‘sofUii'b‘ fj)r \nstua-!Iun}’surv, OK'niiain duirngtlio warpoio i 

Thorcfoio the tutaUradehtatihtie.H ofnnporj.suiid evpurls toi al leounliK^s ate notKira^ Iv e< m- 
parabhoitinng that ?>enrMl. 

* than fiOO ^jallniis 
» Ymt boKinmng Apr 1, 
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TOBACCO 

Tablb 150. — Tobacco. Area and f>roduction in undermentioned countries., PJ09~19}9 


Area 


Country 

Aver- 

age! 

1909- 

1913. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 
age ! 
1909- 
1913 

1017 

i 

1918 

1919 

NOETH AMERICA. 

United States 

1,000 
acres. 
1, 148 

1,000 
acres. 
1, 518 

1,000 

acres 

1,047 

24 

1,000 
acrfh. 
1, 911 

1,000 
pounas 
990, 170 

1,000 

pounds 

1, 249, 608 
9,409 

1,000 
pounds. 
1, 439, 071 
17, 196 

1,000 

potirtdi 

1, 454, 725 

Poito Rico 

IS 

13 

. 12, 700 




Canada: 

Ouebec 

10 


7 

22 

6, 262 
8,372 

5,000 

3,495 

8,000 
6, 000 

17.000 

11.000 

Ontario 

4 

3 

6 

9 






Total Caiiad cl 

14 

8 

13 

31 

14,634 

8,495 

14, 000 

28,000 

Costa Kica 




^2,700 





Cuba 




57,490 

29,200 

671 




Dominican Republic 




2 25 

28, 750 

2 35, 000 
1, 049 

230,000 

Guatemala 





Jamaica 

1 

1 



118 



Mexico 





31, 711 

28, 508 
59, 991 
3,377 
2,371 
13, 000 

14, 169 


27, 963 

2 9, 206 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Argeiitma...*. 

24 

26 

27 


14,213 

2 56, 789 
10, 95S 
799 


Brazil 


“s'jojTooo 

Chile 

9 

4 

3 


6, 929 
949 
30,864 

Uruguay 

3 

2 

2 



Paraguay 



35 

j 


2 35, 274 

1 

EUROPE. 

Austria < 

9 




Hungary^ 

320 




143, 123 
107 




Croatia Slavonia 







Bosma-Herzegovina ^ 





9,s:i3 




Belgium 

10 


15 

15 

20,741 
‘ 15, 220 
219 



23, 920 

Bulgaria 

<24 

50 

89 

'•'63 



Denmark 

1 

3 

S03 
31 246 



f'rance ^ i 

39 

39 

14 

20 

6 23 

45,272 
60, 536 

19, 508 


Germany 


" j£,\^ -2 <U 

Greece 

7 90 



7 61, 233 

63, 165 
19, 841 

57,196 

91 

Italy 

19 

16 

1 

17 

1 

21 

1 

22,120 
1, 829 
116,426 
177, 107 
55, 842 

Netherlands 

1 j 

11, 684 

ItH: 

Ronmania 

<25 

24 

8 32 

«36 


8 13,470 

« 26, 177 

Russia proper ^ 

108 


Northern Caucasia 

04 





1 * j 

Serbia 

5 




3, 988 
1, 657 




Sweden 

1 

1 

1 


! 1,486 

882 

1,389 


Switzerland 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

1, 444 

661 

ASIA. 

British India 

1,026 

1,031 

1, 015 

2 

450, 000 
2,891 
4,273 

117, 180 
46, t)99 

93, 717 
29, 737 

1, 120 


British North Borneo 





Ceylon 

14 

13 

IS 





Dutch East Indies: 

Java and Madeira 

432 

2 138 



2 61, 480 

2 51,801 


Sumat ra, East coast of. . 







Tupanose Empne* 

Japan 

72 

05 

36 

04 

77 

91, 760 
31, 085 
1,610 
107, 868 

107, 474 

Korea (Chosen) 

46 


Formosa 

1 

2 





Iffiiiippine Islands 

155 

153 

194 


63, 907 
30, 939 

23 974 

135, 705 

124, 555 

Russia. Asiatic 

37 


AFRICA. 

Algeria 

21 

25 

(®) 

109 

2 

27 

(«) 

40 9 

3 

43 

if) 

6 

5 

35,274 

33, 069 

31,658 

617 

2,553 

1,468 

12,429 

Tunis 

'259 

2,416 

901 

Nyasaland 

7 

/ 

10 a 1 


Rhodesia 

5 

n954 

7,000 

335 


Union of South Africa 

29 

10 

23 , 

1 . 
1 . 

13, 789 

1,837 

14,931 

400 , 

OCEANIA. j 

Australia.. ' 

2 

1 


u ' r 



42 . 





J'rodiicUon. 


2 five-year statistics were imavailablo 

AT? unofficial. State of Bahia. ^ Old boundaries ® New boundaries 

® Excludes Alsace-Lorraine 7 Excludes A'lciAfn 
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Table 151. — Tobacco, World production so far as reported^ 1900-1015, 


Year. 

Production 

Year. 

Production 

Year. 

Production 

Year. 

1900 

Pounds, 

2,201,193,000 

1901.... 

Pounds, 

2,146,041,000 

1908.... 

Pounds 

2,382,601,000 

1012.... 

1901 

2.270.213.000 

2.370.054.000 

1905 

2.270.728.000 

2.270.298.000 

1909 

2.712.500.000 ' 

2.833.720.000 ' 

1013 

1902 

190f) .. I 

1910.... 

1914... 

1903 

2,401,268,000 

1907.... 

2,391,061,000 

1911... 

2,566,202,000 1 

1915.... 

_ - - - 

- . 

- J 



: 

— 



Production 


Pounds 

1. 274.319. 000 

2 . 1 10 . 298. 000 
2 251.087,000 

2.153.395.000 


Table 152 — Tobacco- Acreaf/e, production^ mine, condition^ etc,, in the United Utnies^ 

lS‘i9-19iO 

Note •— Figuies in italics aie census leturiis, figures in roman ate estimates of the Department of 
Aguciiltiire Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of iiuaense or deerea^ e 
to the published acieage of the preceding year, e <cept that a revised base is used for aPidying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Year. 

Acie- 

age 

(000 

omit- 

ted) 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acio. 

Us 

l-’roduc- 
tion (000 
omitted) 

Pounds 
199, 753 

\vei- 
igc 
fill m 
puce 
per 
pound 
Dec 1 

_ 

Cts. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 
(000 
omit- 
ted) 

Polls 

Domestic 
exports of 
unmanu- 
facluied, 
fiscal \ear 
beginning 
July 1 

Imports 
of un- 
manufac- 
tuied, 
fiscal \ear 
beginning 
July 1 

roi 

July 

P cf 

iditinn 

cr 

Aiig 

1 

p cr 

of gro 
op 

Sept 

1 

7* ct 

wing 

When 

hui- 

vested 

1849 

Acres 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

1850 



/f if, 209 




] ’ ■ 

1869 



361, 735 




! 

1879 

639 

739 7 

i72, 66 1 





1 


1889 ... 

695 

702 5 

'SB, 357 










1899,... 

1,101 

788 5 

868, 113 

7.2 

62,104 







1900 . 

1,016 

778 0 

814,345 

6 0 

53,661 

315,787,782 

26,851,253 

88 5 

82 9 

77 5 

70 i 

1901.... 

1,039 

788 0 

818,953 

7 1 

58, 283 

301,007,365 

29, 428, 837 

86 5 

72 1 

78 2 

81 5 

2902... 

1,031 

797 3 

821,821 

7 0 

57,564 

368.184,084 

31,016,9.56 

85 6 

81 2 

St 6 

84.1 

1903.... 

1,038 

785 3 

815.972 

6 8 

55,515 

311,971 831 

31, 102. 636 

85 1 

82 9 

83 4 

82 3 

1904.... 

806 

819 0 

600, 461 

8 1 

1 53,383 

331,302,091 

33,288,378 

85 3 

83.0 

83 7 

85 6 

1905.... 

776 

815 6 

1 633,034 

8 5 

i 53,519 

312,227,202 

41,125,970 

87 4 

81 3 

85 1 

85 8 

1906 ... 

796 

857 2 

• f5S2, 429 

10 0 

! 6<S,233 

340,712,864 

49,898,807 

SO 7 

87.2 

86.2 

84 6 

1907.... 

821 

850 5 

! 698, 120 

10 2 

i 71,411 

330,812,658 

35, 005, 131 

81 3 

82.8 

82 5 

84 8 

1908.... 

875 : 

820 2 

718, 06J 

10 3 

1 74,130 

287,900,946 

43,123,196 

86.6 

85 8 

84.3 

81.1 

1900 

1,380 i 

1 801 3 

919,357 









1909 

I ipm 

S15 S 

1,055,765 

10. i i 

i 100,509 1 

357,196,074 

46,853,389 

89.8 

83.4 

80.2 

81.3 

19101... 

1 1,306 

mi, 7 

1,103,415 i 

9 3 i 

i 102,112 ! 

355,327,072 1 48,203.288 

85 ,3 

78 5 

77,7 

80 2 

1911 

1,033 

893 7 

905, 100 , 

9 4 

85,210 i 

379, 8 r>, 320 

51.740,380 

72 6 

68 0 

71 1 

80 5 

1912.... 

1,226 

785 5 

96>2,855 ! 

10 8 

101,063 1 

118,796,906 

67,977,118 

87 7 

82 8 

81 1 

81 8 

1913...., 

1,216 

784 3 

953,731 i 

12.8 

122.481 

419.749,982 

61,174 751 

82 8 

78 3 

71 5 

76 6 

1914..., 

1,224 

815.7 

3,034,679 

1 0.8 

1 101,411 

348,316,091 

4.5,764,728 

06 0 

66 b 

71.4 

SI 8 

1915. 

1,370 

775.4 

1,062,237 i 

i 9 1 

; 96,281 i 

4 13,293, 156 

48,013.335 

85 5 

79 7 

80 7 

81 9 

1916.... 

1,413 

816 0 

1,153,278 i 

14. 7 

169,672 1 

411,598.860 

46, 136. .317 ! 87 6 

81 4 

i 85 5 j 

85 6 

1917.... 

1,518 

823. 1 

1,210,276 ' 

24 0 

i 300,419 ! 

289, 170,6Sr» 

79,367,563 

S6. S 

i 88 1 

! 8!.. 5 1 

87 8 

1918,... 

1,647 

873 7 

1,439 071 ! 

1 28 0 

I 462,264 1 

629 287,761 

83.951,103 

Ki.i 

! 83 i\ 

1 82 4 

87. 4 

19H).... 

i,9U 

761 3 

1,454, 72, I ’ 

39. 0 

: 566.709 

618,037,655 

91,005,182 

83 6 

1 75 1 

1 71.8 

73 6 

1920 

1,894 

1 

796. 1 

1,508,064 

21. 1 ' 

318,359 



84.3 

■ 81 1 

81 6 

83 3 


t FiguicsJuifustiHl to census basis 


Table IbW.—Tobaeeo' AcreatjCj produdloji, nnit loUd farm value, bp Slaps, 1910 


State. 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm \ aim* 
Dec. 1. 

Massuflniselte. 
Connecticut. . , 
Now York. ... 

Arms’. 

10/200 

24,400 

2,401) 

Pan nds. 
i5,810/)f)0 
36,112,000 
3,072/KX) 

Pal ltd s i 

r,,4m/)no ' 
12,639,000 ‘ 
829, IKK) 

Femisylvaula, 
Mandand..... 
Virginia. 

§§§i 

60.400.000 
30.62S,0fH) 1 

177,390, (KIO 

10.400.000 

12,080,000 

8,8H1,(HH) 

42,571,000 

2,600,000 

West Virginia. 

H. Carolina... 
S. Carolina.... 

Georgia. 

Florida..,. 

582.000 

103.000 
26,700 

4,200 

384, 120, (KM) 

66.950.000 

16.020.000 
4,020,000 

97.382.000 

10.012.000 

5.927.000 fi 

2.218.000 j| 



State 

Acreage. 

! i 

, Product inn, ^ 

i 

Farm value 
Dec t. 

Ohio 

A erfs 
63,000 

Pounds i 
60,480,000 , 
i8,tK)0,(KK) 
525,000 
62,400, CM)0 

1 6,000,000 

Jlnll tn 

7.862.000 
2,52fS,0(X) 

163,000 

10.162.000 
1,9.80,000 

Indiana.* 

ilhnois 

Wisconsin..., 

Missouri...... 

20. OIK) 
700 
50,000 
6,000 

Kentucky,... 
Tennessee.,.. 
Alabama..... 
bonisiana... 
Arkansas 1 

550, fMK) 
117,000 
2,500 
' 500 

800 

1 467,500,000 
85,410,000 
1,500,000 I 

250.000 1 

480.000 ' 

70.125.000 

17.082.000 

825.000 
100 000 

149.000 


1,894,400" 

1,508, 064, OM , 

318,359 000 
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Tablw 155. — 'Tobacco, TU lent a7id caa^sea of near/ 1 / <,rop 10 (j!J-J9J0 




1 




























CA 











Year 

o 

f 

i 


1 

•3 i 


OT 


o 

<v 

i : 


o 

e seed 



P! 

Cj 



§ 


1 

u 

o 

•5 1 



B 



CJ 

C3 

aj 1 

Pi 1 

o 

u 

y, 

m 

Flood 

u 

O 


o 

K 

§ 

o 

75 

o 

gH 

rt 

S 

I 

§ 

a 

u 

o 

fi 

Total 


P.ct 

p. a. 

P c*. 

p a. 

P,cf 

P ci 

P 

P c/ 

P t/ 

'P cL 

! 

P CL 

P. CL 

P ci 

1919 

8 9 

7.9 

0.* 

0.2 

1.1 

0 1 

0.2 

19 2 

0. 6 

2 8 


C) 

.1 

23.0 
14 2 
15.2 
18.4 

: 23.5 

191, S 

8.6 

.4 

.2 

.7 

1 1 

.2 

.2 

11.4 

.3 

2 1 


1917 

3 3 

2.2 

.5 

3.3 

1.2 

.1 

2 

11 1 

.2 

2.1 


. 1 

1910 

3 5 

6 5 

1.3 

1 3 

1.0 

i .3 

8 

14.0 

.3 

2 8 


m 

.1 

1915 

3 9 

8.2 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

. t 

.9 

16.3 

.6 

4.0 


1911 

18.1 

.2 

.1 

. 4 

.6 

.3 

! .1 

20. 1 


2 7 


.1 

21.8 

25.0 

21.2 

1933 

35 3 

.7 

' .4 

1 2 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

' 20. 0 

3 0 



1912 

7.6 

4. 8 

.8 

1 .5 

3.0 

2 

2 

15.3 

.7 

2 S 


1911 

16.7 

.9 

.8 

.1 

0 

19.5 

3 

1 0 


. 2 

22 6 

1910 

4,8 

6. 8 

1.2 

. i 

.3 

C) 

.1 

.1 

11 1 

.7 

2.8 


1 

20 6 

1909 

5.5 

6 8 

1.1 

. 7 

.8 


15 3 

7 

2 U 



YL 

19 6 

Aveiafifo. ... 

8 7 

3.7 

.6 

1 1 

. 8 

1 

.3 

15 8 

. 1 

2.0 


.1 

20. S 


^ Less than 0.05 per cent 



[Compiled from commercial pax^ers 1 
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YearhooTc of the Department of Agriculture, 1920. 

TOBACCO — Contmued 
Tablk Wl,-^Tohum> (unmmiujadured) Inlenmiional tiade^ calendar years 11 ) 09 - 1919 } 
[Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, stiippmgs, and tombac, biU not sjudf* Soo ^'<icneral nolo,’’ Table 112 j 

EXPORTS. 


Coiintiy 

Aveiago, 

lUO‘l-1013 

1 19X1 

! 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 1919 

1< tom 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pnn mh 

pomdb, 

pounds. 

pounds. 

po'uiids 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Aden 

7, 73‘) 

7,0-17 

7, 121 






Algoua 

ll,6Sl 

7, 371 

9,088 

0, 871 

4, 233 

1 4, S35 

25, .518 

Austua-llLiugaiy 

23, 11)2 







Brazil 

50, 991 

59, 481 

59, 202 

46,341 

55, 738 

63, 957 

93, 862 

Butisli India 

2S,S7t 

23,319 

32, 877 

35, 715 

28, 188 

28, 51 4 

44,610 

Bulgaria 

1,310 







Cevioii 

4, 003 

4, 821 

3,118 

2,731 

3 , 445 

4, 754 


Cuba 

3s,03“) 

36, 8GS 

38, 7<)9 

39; 572 

28, 329 

27, 351 


Domiiiictiii Re])ublic 

22, 395 

S; 109 

13; 717 

17', 172 

19,291 

33,510 

44,7.58 

Bui eh East Indies 

11)3, S23 

14.8, 171 

181,388 

20s, 0(4) 

28,344 

17,746 


Greece 

is, 113 

20,317 

33, 232 

16, 765 

2S, 199 



Iklexico 

ijsto 





- 

Nollierlaiidb 

3,780 

3,663 

10,918 

8,631 

05, 881 

7,270 

60,048 

Paiaguay 

31,301 

9, 993 

15, 782 





Persia * 

3, 874 

1, 493 






Plubppino Islands 

20,018 

29, 533 

21,003 

39, 655 

15, 131 

.56, 705 


Russia 

23, 283 

9, <)5o 

6, 499 

10, 106 




United vStales 

383,127 

317,295 

433, (,7,I 

483. 955 

251, 8(41 

4()0, 827 

776, 678 

Other coiinUies 

01,905 

53, 500 

11,371 

5(),020 

51,531 

61,6(4) 


Total 

... . 1 928,535 

771,0()2 

917,808 

977,910 

.590,479 

723,069 





IMPORTS. 





Into-- 

1 1 
1 




1 



Adon - 

. . - ii,oi‘) 

9. 822 

8, 717 





Argon Una 

11, 9SS 

17,040 

17,041 

’*'i<Vl68‘ 

' 27,278 1 

12, 451 

i8,9^>7 

Australia 

13,740 

10,688 

12, ,540 

16,878 

5, 757 1 

15,989 


Aiislna-llungary , 

19,981 







Belgium 

22,091 



' i 



30, i *13 

Bulisii India 

0,53s 

5, oil 

5,315 

; 7,321 

, 8,129 , 

5, 77.5 

9,404 

Canada, 

17,891 

16,931 

18,215 

20, 878 

18,570 1 

22, 970 

24,891 

China 

. . .. 15,113 

1.5, 781 

10,230 

19, (its 

20, 524 , 

24, 145 


Btuiiuark 

1 8,771 

12, 797 

12,781 

1 s (*32 

6, 077 

3, 082 


Egypt 

19, 005 

17,077 

15i 472 

15, <H)0 

31,274 i 

1.5,027 

17,998 

Finland 

. . . 9, 597 

10, 07 1 

13,719 

3 1, 9 17 




France 

. . . (.3 91 1 

0i;319 

.51, 425 

(•5,921 

’”70," 91 5* 

110, 320 

10.8, 153 

Germany 

. .. . Ills, !37 



. . . . .1 




ItaH. 

17,732 

il, 125 

30, (*93 

'40, m 

’*'55,'0I9*i 

42, 1.50 

03, 093 

Islet horlands. 

... . 1 .57,218 

59,708 

,5!»,027 

(d,977 

06, 850 ! 

831 

232,655 

Nigeua ... 

, . 0,050 

4, 8.58 

0,0 !.» 

5,239 

1,(.02 ' 

. . 


Norway . 

3,991 

4. 1)15 

1,.591 

5, !7l 

.5,021 i 

3,416 


Portugal . 

! 0, .505 

7, ti02 

1,733 

8, 2T) 

4, .587 



B{>am... . .. . ... 

, . ! 51,020 

3,5.0*77 

40, 7M) 

33, 492 

41,312 , 

“”49,807* 

70,422 

Bwoden 

.. 0,772 

9,3S3 

7,595 

30, 100 

10,511 

7, 1S4 

12,892 

Hwitzorlami 

! 17,919 

22,300 

17, ,591 

21,820 

17,551 : 

33, 800 

27,712 

Chutod Kingdom 

1 117,950 

15}, 437 

190, 00<» 

151, 1U(> 

11,359 i 

171,428 

319,322 

Umted Blates 

... 5b7<»8 

5;, 107 

11,301 

19,473 

.57, 900 ! 

83, fd 1 

85,986 

Otlier countries 

, . - 51,300 

03,142 

49,410 

37,233 ■ 

21,028 i 

24,929 


Total 

' slI.OOOi 

<».18,72U 

<i25,nsi , 

n20,255 , 

55.1,8/7 

51)7,587 



1 Diwis tiot include .(uUdJcs of trade for \us(riudliingai v, Belgium, and Oermunv<iiningtbe war ponod, 
Bd bdUlH. TlMWfoie the Intal traiio statistics of import sand expoits tor all count ues aie not strictly coin- 
parable dunng that pcnod, 

* Year bee, inning \pr. S. 

Year beguiiung Mao 21. 
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Statistics of Apples. 

APPLES^ 

Table 158. — Apples' Productiofi and prices, Dec, 1, by States, 191,-1920. 


state. 


Maine 

New Hampsinie 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Ehode Island. . . 

Connecticut 

New Yoik 

New leisey 

Pennsjivania. .. 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgima 

West Virginia... 
Noith Carolina.. 
South Caiolina.. 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

llhnois 

Miclugan 

■Wisconsni 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kcntiiekv 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Oldahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Colorado 

Now Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califorma 


Total crop (000 omitted). 

Puce pel budiel Dec 1. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels, 

Bushels 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1,930 

5,558 

2,010 

4, 275 

120 

117 

% 

95 

1, 320 

1, 530 

1, 155 

1,035 

150 

160 

110 

120 

1,600 

1, 500 

990 

1,2-tS 

150 

175 

140 

130 

3,6S0 

3,240 

2,430 

2,163 

120 

200 

100 

155 

340 

294 

189 

195 

200 

195 

l3) 

350 

2, 520 

1,572 

999 

1,251 

125 

170 

155 

144 

55,650 

16, 800 

40, 878 

16, 266 

75 

200 

112 

132 

1, 134 

2,113 

2,463 

2, 058 

120 

200 

160 

125 

23, 937 

7,972 

16,080 

11,646 

90 

225 

120 

126 

1,017 

750 

714 

798 

95 

200 

125 

110 

3,330 

1,941 

2,034 

2,559 

78 

200 

110 

07 

15, 210 

9,950 

10,068 

11, 778 

90 

160 

124 

101 

7,000 

3,478 

5,856 

4,320 

125 

180 

117 

122 

7, 9C0 

2,500 

3,588 

4, 500 

105 

187 

130 

114 

1,4S2 

700 

1,407 

1 635 

184 

280 

205 

155 

1,704 

636 

1,713 

1, 713 

165 

245 

165 

120 

13, 193 

2,806 

7,005 

5, 760 

115 

262 

153 

150 

G, 097 

1,700 

1,794 

4,836 ! 

143 

267 

ISO 

121 

6,175 

4,943 

3, 459 

7,518 ; 

140 

230 

185 

no 

16, 500 

6,484 

9,792 j 

4,146 : 

77 

220 

115 

140 

3, 650 

2,700 

2,811 

3,090 

170 

220 

155 

134 

1,462 

1,365 

996 

1,446 

200 

250 

209 

155 

4,410 

1,815 

1,584 

3,795 

191 

275 

206 

145 

5, 0S2 

i 5,773 

4,245 

8,C70 

170 

190 

164 

106 

323 

1 302 

273 

336 

260 

300 

235 

170 

750 

3,125 

525 

1,854 

230 

250 

230 

140 

1, 144 

1,835 

1,503 

2, 853 

220 

210 

! 190 

! 135 

5, 7S0 

1,480 

2,799 

5,802 

100 

250 

; 170 

! 117 

5,304 

1, 560 

4,050 

4,170 

142 

225 

156 

122 

1, 260 

617 

1,662 

1,449 

175 

1 

250 

170 

140 

120 

144 



' 190 

235 



351 

624 

273 

357 

200 

190 

"“‘ioo' 

156 

548 

1, 512 

660 

1,293 

230 

175 

201 

130 

3,620 

5,100 

1,290 

2,574 

140 

170 

140 

135 

1, 155 

1,289 

792 

1,044 

ISO 

175 

210 

100 

2,760 

3,418 

2,067 

2,190 

140 

186 

170 

80 

560 

1,329 

912 

879 

180 

200 

118 

150 

100 

154 

. 138 

129 

250 

225 

240 

205 

918 

779 

786 

906 

120 

170 

140 

SO 

3,631 

4,300 

1,200 

3,813 

145 

LSO 

170 

95 

i 13, 420 

25,348 

16, 491 

19,830 

140 

155 

125 

125 

I 3, 300 

5, 579 

3,384 

4,335 

125 

no 

llO 

105 

! 0, 003 

8,610 

6, 560 

6,804 

160 

115 

130 

115 

‘ 210, 4 12 1 

153, 238 

169, 025 

166,719 

113 1 

186 0 

132. 8 

121. 7 


United States 
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Yearhoolc of the Department of Agriculture^ 1920. 


APPfjES — Oonti lined 


Tablk iof). — .s“ Tattfl prodKetJan, {bushrh) in the IhiUed hslates^ 1SS0~J!920, 


Ycai 

PiodutOioii. 

Vcai j 

Product ion. 

YeM. 

PukUicIiou. 

isso > . . 

1 tor*, 000 

1807 

163,728,000 

118,01)1,000 

n5,:rh,oco 

1005 

i3(>,220,000 

1800 

m, 142', 000 
108. '0)7, 000 
120,530, 000 

1808 ' 

PHJf) 

216. 720.000 

110.560.000 

148. 0 (0, (!()() 
irJ, POO 

1 11.040. 000 

s 211,020,000 

1801 

18001 .. 

I'l07 1 

1802 

I'lOO 

205.030.000 

135. 500. 000 

lOOS 

1803 

114, 77.;, 000 

1001 

10001 . 

1804 

134.048.000 

210.600.000 

1002 

212, 3i0, 0(K) 
10.5, OSO, 000 

DIO 

1805 

1003.. . . 

Dll . .. 

iSOO 

232, OCX), 000 

I'KM 

2.1.1, {)30, 000 

D12 

215,220, im 





Yctii Pro<iucUon. 


1013 

1014 

101 r> 

lOK) 

1017 

1015 . .. 
I'no.... 
1020 ... . 


145.410.000 

253. 200.000 
2';0,01l,000 
103,Oor),0(Kl 

100.710.000 

100.021.000 
153, 23S, 000 
240, 442, 000 


i Census liguies. 


T\nLK 160.— FiU'iti price, cevjfi per hvshct, on tU of each 'snoidh, 


' 


1 




! 




, - 

- - 

Dulc. 

1020 

1010 

1018 

1017 

1010 

1015 

1014 

i 101,3 

1012 

Dll 

\vor- 












atiie. 

3an. 1 

2i:i 8 

147. 7 

128 8 

101.1 

70. 7 I 

6.8.0 

107 1 

i 7,]. 4 

89. 4 

10.S. 0 

311.7 

IVh 1 

2U 7 

ino 4 

140. 1 

liO.O 

88 0 

71.2 

lit* 8 ^ 

1 76 4 

0.5. 8 

117 2 

no 1 

Mai 1 

2il. 8 

17.5.4 

1 15 3 

123 3 

')2 0 

73 2 

126 0 ! 

i 80.4 

10 1 2 

121.6 

1 127.0 

Apr i 

250.1 

201.6 

151.1) 1 

133 0 

01 0 

7r,.s 

13.j 0 1 

! 8.) 7 

loo. 2 

131. 8 

137 6 

Mayl 

285. 5 

224.5 

1.51.8 

140 8 

')S 0 

85. 4 

141.8 ; 

; 80.5 

m.s 1 

130 2 

no.o 

June 1 

207 0 

! 237 3 

158 2 

157 2 

105. 4 

00. 4 

141 0 1 

' 07.6 

118 i ; 

IT) 5 

151.0 

J'llyl 

2^0 7 

! 107 7 

1.50 1 

151 1 

108. 1 

84 4 

113. 4 i 

03. 0 

05. 2 

115 1 

I to. 0 

Aufr, 1 

108. 1 

174.7 

128. 1 

127.0 

80 4 

70. 1 

70 0 

! 80. 6 

75.0 

83.0 

100 8 

iSopt 1 

137 4 

102 0 

123 7 

107.8 

77 7 

SO 9 

65. 1 

75.8 

64 8 

' 71 0 

05 0 

Cct 1 

132. 8 

171. 1 

13.1 5 

1(X;.8 

s:i 1 

! 62.0 

58 ,8 

.81,0 

61.8 

08 0 

05. 0 

Nov. 1 

130 0 

182 8 

118 C 

117 5 

87.0 

1 60.2 

50. 0 

5)0 0 

02 4 

‘ 09 4 

100.4 

Per 1 ; 

113 1 

180.0 

132. .8 

121. 7 

91.2 

1 09,0 

! ! 

50.4 1 

1 

08 1 
, 1 

66.3 

1 

: 72. 1 

101.0 


T\blk 161. — ^*1 pples, Etfctd a)id nuises of pear! p nop Unses, 




o 


" 











p 











5[>ar. 

1/ 

1 

a 

o 

s 

t 


N 

0 

a 

1 


.3 


1 

i-j 

ei 

C-i 

k 

i 



V 

p 

0 

55 

H 

pa 

Flood 

"w* 

£ 

1 

W 

o 

p 

B 

Cm 

o 

r/i 

Total 

B 

P 


i 

’ 

Total 


p it. 

P ct 

p,a 

P. ct 

P if 

p it 

V (i 

;*,■/ 

P,et 

P. rf 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

3010 

4. 3 

2. 9 

0. 1 

1 

0.6 

0. 6 

1.0 1 

3*.). 1 

5.1 

2.7 

0. 1 

52.7 

1018.. 

7.5 

.7 

.2 

D. 1 

.8 

1.0: 
3 ! 

,7 ' 

30. 7 

1.2 

2. 9 ' 

.2 

.1 

44.9 

44.2 

1017.. 

4. 1 

3. 9 i 

.1 

15,2 

1.1 

Lt \ 

27.0 

4, 7 : 

2. .8 

1010 

5.4 

3. 2 ^ 

.2 

9.9 

.9 

.6 j 

1.4 ‘ 

22. 8 

b.6 1 
5.2 

3 0 

. 1 

38.6 

3.5.4 

101,5 

1.2 

1.9 i 

.2 

15.8 

.9 

.1 1 

1.2 i 

21 8 

3.0 


1014... : 

0 5 

: 

0) 

.4 

6.4 

,6 

.4 i 

,6 

15.1 

.8 ' 

5.0 

1 . 1 

28.2 

1913..,. 

10, ,3 I 

.4 ; 

25. 3 1 

.6 

,0 ! 

.6 

39 9 

1.0 

5.2 

! 0) 

1 , i 

53.5 

2012.,,.. 

2. 5 

.9 i 

.3 

10. 2 i 

.7 

.3 1 

.9 

16. 9 

4 2 j 

3.1 

32.4 

\ ..j 

5. 4 : 

1.6 

. 2 

14.6 1 

,8 

.5 , 

,9 

24. 9 

3,/ 


,"^.1 i 

30.6 


1 Less tliaii 03^5 |>t‘r veni. 
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Statistics of Apples, 


APPLE S — Continued . 


Tablk L)2 . — Estimated annual 'production of the co'mrinercial apple crop in 
States for the years JI916 to 1920, inclusive 


[By com. mercial crop is meant tLat portion of the total crop which is sold for conbumiition 
One barrel is equivalent to three boxes ] 


State 


Marne 

N ew Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Ehode Island... 


1920 


Bands 

265.000 

170. 000 

190. 000 

375.000 
75,000 


1919 


Bai reh 
601,000 

187. 000 

203.000 

335. 000 
48,000 


1918 


Bair eh 

225.000 

122.000 

105. 000 

300.000 

20,000 


1917 


Barrels 

400.000 

120. 000 

132. 000 

225.000 
19, 000 


Connecticut. . . 

New York 

Ne*w Jersey 

Pennsylvania . 
Delawaie 


Maryland 

Virgmia 

West Virginia. . 
North Caiolina. 
South Caiohna. 


Georgia... 

Ohio 

Indiana.. 

Hhnois 

Michigan . 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota. 


210, 000 

9 . 275.000 

1 . 075.000 

2,000,000 

271,000 


119.000 
. 75, 000 

578.000 

759.000 

192.000 


108,000 

5 . 950.000 

514.000 

1 . 116.000 

186.000 


90, 000 
2 , 058,000 

408.000 

854. 000 

191. 000 


511.000 
2 , 636 , OOO 

1 . 167. 000 

305.000 
14,000 

118. 000 

1 . 363.000 
773, 000 

1 . 441.000 

3 . 167.000 


226,000 

1 , 508,000 

648,000 

92,000 


315,000 

1 . 756.000 

1 . 092.000 


263.000 
1 , 687,000 

888. 000 
200, 000 


57,000 

264.000 

197.000 

750.000 
1 , 109,000 


117.000 

902.000 

266. 000 
837, 000 

1 , 495,000 


120,000 

503. 000 

450. 000 
1 , 554,000 

515. 000 


180,000 

78,000 

420,000 

1 , 033,000 

5,000 


126,000 

61,000 

174,000 

1 , 127,000 

3,000 


114.000 
40, 000 

101. 000 

735, 000 

3,000 


124.000 
60,000 

275.000 
1 , 128,000 

4,000 


Nebraska. 
Kansas... 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee. 
Alabama. . 


127.000 

286.000 

250.000 

312.000 

21,000 


215.000 

459.000 

65.000 

87.000 

10.000 


72, 000 

333.000 

108.000 
218,000 

20,000 


220, 000 

650.000 

153.000 

192.000 
24,000 


Texas 

Oklahoma. 
Arkansas . . 
Montana. . 


20,000 

29,000 

724.000 

115.000 


40.000 

43.000 

1,020,000 

124,000 


11,000 

17.000 

211,000 

75.000 


23.000 

51.000 
409,000 

74.000 


Colorado. . . . 
New Mexico. 

Auzona 

Utah 


736. 000 

125.000 

10,000 

196.000 


828,000 

224.000 
16,000 

121.000 


527.000 

117.000 
15,000 

163.000 


701.000 

175.000 
16,000 

181.000 


Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cahforma 

XJmted States 


781.000 
3 , 623,000 

800.000 

1,000,000 


1 . 058.000 

6 . 817.000 

1 . 357.000 

1 . 400.000 


36 , 272,000 


26 , 223,000 


112,000 

4 . 296.000 
(> 71,000 

1 . 127.000 


873.000 
1 , 620,000 

713.000 
1 , 171,000 


24 , 713,000 


22 , 311,000 


the United 


as fresh fruit. 


1910 


Barrels 
53 <>, 000 

198.000 

388.000 

368.000 
27, 000 

116. 000 

5 . 514. 000 
462, 006 

1 , 225 , 000 
108, 000 

311.000 

2 . 179. 000 

1 . 140. 000 

270. 000 


111,000 

747.000 

298.000 

1 . 040.000 

1 . 411.000 

105.000 

42.000 

180.000 

675. 000 
5,000 

142. 000 

560.000 

135.000 

117.000 

19.000 

20.000 

27.000 

245.000 

70.000 

677.000 

108. 000 
17 , 00(1 

21.000 

170 , 0 ( K > 

1 . 802.000 

HOI, m 

1 , 171,000 


26 , 747, 000 
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APPLES — Conlinued 


Taui.e KK) - -Approximate relative production of principal varieties of apples, expressed 
ns percentages of a normtil crop of all apples 


Vlirud V 

United States 

i5 

K'. 

4^: 

k. 

o 

W 

o 

rt 

> 

o 

pH 

Virginia. 

a 

a 

hj 

I-" 

aJ 

P' 

o 

M 

o 

Michigan. 

Jj 

O 

d 

P 

§ 

o 

;<1 

o 

d 

d 

1 

-d 

_£ 

s 

rd 

o 

t'S) 

o 

l~l 

O 

C3 

C 

o 

Arkansas ( Manimo j h 

P cf 

P li 

P ci 

P Cf 

P cf 

P (f 

p (f 

P cf 

P ct 

P (i 

P cf 

P cf 

p a 

P Ct 

P cf 

Black Twig) 

0 7 

0 2 


0 3 

3 1 

0 7 

t) f> 

0 0 

0 « 

1 1 

0 0 

2 .3 

0 1 

0 3 

Arkansas Bhuk 

0 



2 

7 

s 

1 

7 

1 5 

3 0 

3 0 

2 3 

1 1 

1 0 

Baldwin 

13 t 

31 1 

31. .3 

17 .8 

2 .8 

,5 8 

15 1 

17 0 

2 8 

1 5 

9 0 

t 

7 8 

12 6 

3 2 

Ben I>a\is 

13 3 

0 8 

5 C 

(5 0 

H 1 

1,5 7 

13 0 

8 5 

37 0 

31 2 

p; 8 

It 1 

7 t 

4 0 

3 9 

Early H a i v e s t 
t Prince's rraivest).. 

2 8 

0 

9 

3 1 

1 7 

3 0 

3 7 

1 8 

2 2 

2 .8 

b 1 

2 0 

.8 



Fall Pi}>pm 

1 7 

7 

1 7 

3 1 

1 8 

1 .5 

1 8 

1 (> 

1 1 

t 

2 I 

7 

8 

8 

(, 

Fameiise (Snow) 

1 .3 

3 5 

2. 1 

(t 

1 

0 

r» 

3 0 

1 5 

1 

0 

1 

g 

2 

0 

Hano 

1 <> 

a 

2 

8 

{\ 

1 P 

1 3 

3 

3 8 


0 

0 fi 

8 

1 0 
f, 

o 

GoliP'n Busse! 

1 t 

1 7 

2 0 

2 5 

3 

1 n 

0 

3 7 


3 

1 0 

1 


1 

Oraveiistian 

1.1 

2 3 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

t i 

7 3 

8 0 

On Hies (G i imcs 
Golden) 

9. 0 

2 

1 

2 f) 

2 (• 

t 0 

5 0 

1 2 

i e 

.3 0 

2 U 

2 1 

1 

t 

1 

IIoisc ( Yellow iIor‘-c),. 

f) 





1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

."j 

2 1 

1 .5 


1 

Jonathnn 

3 i) 

8 

i 

i I 

1 0 

1 7 

1 8 

2 2 

0 3 

10 1 

2 5 

3 7 

i3 8 

1 4 

i 7 

Lmil>erl wig(Red Lnn- 
boitwsg) . 

1 0 

0 

0 


2 5 

8 

3 

0 

G 

1 5 

1 0 

5 8 

o 

3 

Medniosh (.McIntosh 
Bed) 

0 

3 7 

1 (. 

7 

I 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Malden Blush 

2 0 

.3 

1 0 

3 0 

1 5 

2 5 

4 5 

2 0 

2 .3 

9 8 

1 ,5 

1 0 

3 

o 

i 

Missoiin(M issouu Pip- 
Pni) 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 2 

3 0 

5 

1 1 

5 

1 

9 

Noithein Spy 

0 1 

7.1 

13 1 

11 1 

s 

4 2 

1 7 7 

17 0 

1 1 

1 1 

1 4 


3 8 

7 4 

0 

Noi ( h west Cl n ( li ciminc 

0 

.3 

9 

1 

0 

t 

l( 

1 0 

3> 

' 

1 


1 0 

I 

,2 

Olden bill g ( I )nehe.ss of 
Dldenlmig) 

1 0 

2 0 

2 2 

1 1 

1 

! 5 

1 0 

5 0 

1 7 

5 

1 


1 1 

i 

1 3 

1 

Red Aslriu'han 

1 0 

3.9 

2 1 

3 5 

.8 

2 i 

i .1 

, 2 7 

2 S 

.8 

.8 

.3 

r 

1 7 

i 2 9 

3 3 

Red June (Carolina 
Red Jum*) 

1 t. 


7 

3 

1 8 

2 

0 

1 2 

1 0 

4 3 

2 7 

1 3 

! 

1.3 

1 1 

Rhode Island Grecnuig. 

17 

“1 1 

It 8 

5 5 

.3 

1. 1 

.5 7 

5 

8 

A 

2 

U 

2 2 

! 2 r» 

2 7 

Rome Beauty 

3.1 

1 

3 

2 1 

1 2 

1.8 7 

10 8 

2 

3 S 

1 7 

9 1 

1 8 

12 2 

5 U 

2 4 

Stay man Minesap ... 
Tolnidti (Tolmaxi 

1 .5 

5 

1 

1.8 

5 3 

1 9 

1 3 

1 

.5 

1 .8 

1 0 

1 7 

2 7 

i 8 

.9 

Sveet) 

' 1.0 

2 t. 

2 1 

1 1 

1 

. 1 

.5 

2 i 

3 

.2 

3 


.0 


0 

Toinnkins King (King 
ofT«mipkins Co ) 

1 i 

2 1 

4.1 

1 5 

.0 

r 

0 

2 1 

1 

1 

.0 


I 

1 2 7 

i 

1 5 1 

LI 

Yealthy 

2. 2 

.5.4 

1 8 

1 2 

0 

1 i 

1.2 

3 7 

1 0 

1 3 

1 


1 1 5 

1 LI 

1 

White Pe anna in 
( W h 1 1 e \y i 11 1 e r 
Peariiuin) 



.1 

o! 

2 


.1 

0 

? 

.,1 

3 

! 

' e 

! fj 

7 5 

Wme^' ip. 

51 

. 5 

.1 

1 8 

20 7 

: 1 .8 

i 1 8 

1 4 

' 5 t> 

0 8 

11.0 

t S 4 

; 7 1 

2 \) 

f Li 

Wolf Uuri 

Yellmv BelilUmer ... 

.0 
1 t 

1 1 
1.7 

.3 

..'i 

.3 
2. 3 

2 

2 

0 
1 5 

3 

5 
1 *3 

j 5 
1 2 

' .3 

, 1 

7 

1 0 

■ 

1 

A 

A) 

.1 

, ,8 
1.9 

! 7 
3 i 

1 1 
! 18. 6 

YYHow N(‘\\}<ovn (Al- 
Huiuilc; Newtown 
Pippm) . 

Yellow 'riam (wient .. 

1.0 

.0 


.<> 

7 0 

1 

' t 

*■» 

*» 

2 0 

11 3 

28 7 

L5 

LI 

r, 

1 7 


J 3 2 

2 1 

1. 1 

2 t 

1 1 

3 2 

.*1 

1 .5 

1 li 

.2 

York finpenal (John- 
son Fine Winter). .. 

2 1 


1 

7 .5 

1 1 ,5 
i L5. 1 

1 

5. 0 

1 3 

.3 

I 

.8 

1 1 

. i 

1 

2 

.0 

1 

Other vuHefies ..... 

B) 4 

:'*7.0 

8 0 

i 12, .8 

1 10.2 

1 13.1 

mi 

n.o 

: 7 1 

8. 2 

12.5 

8.2 

12.3 

L5 5 

.8 2 

Total 1 

1 

— 






- 


— . 








imi 0 

100 tyoo 0 

PH) O'pW) 0 
1 

IIKl (1 ItW Il'KH) (1 KKI II 

1 1 1 

100 OdOO mPHtO UK) 0 

1 1 1 1 

imj) 

mi 0 


NoTK.--Ja iiiipiiituit :r)f>l('-pr(Klu ing no( ni (able, tlio jinneipul \uru*{H's uiid tludr 

pHcfailaKi's <d isll ai>t>h*s iii a normal <*roi> un‘* 

IndmmL—lSen Dju w22 S, lJaf<hrm7.2, <irJin(M (JohloiKuV, Wmt'sapOT, 5ruulmi 8, KoiW' fkwity 

4 4, Norlhein Spy 1,2. 'Nafth rarolam --Tarnljm ws{^ M.8, Wimrap 12,2. tkai Davm 7 o, Early Ifarwst 7.2, 
IIorHo7,2, Kt'd .liim', f)/l TanKHMr - AYmv^np It.l, Uon i>uVLsl2 2, LunlH^rfwjjj; 12.!, F-arly llarvosi 8,4, 
Horse a, 2, Rtnl June 5 i foifu,- Hen DaM-i 11.2, Wealthy 12.4, Jonathan 10.8, Oiaeiif.urg K% (Jnmes 
<!()l(U‘n } % NoKthwrst'an 4.2. A^aw-ws.— Hen Hasis 10,4, Wim‘*^ap 15.2, Jonathan 12.H, Missouri 

rippin s,o, (iana{> 0, Miudioi Hindi 4.2. (*ohHi<i<K~ -Ben l)ayiH20(.2, Jonathan 18.2, tiano7.8, Home Heautv 
4.8, Wmesap 4 1. J/aMoe/n«HM>---BaUlwin 18 1, lUnuhi Islainl Hreetunu 0 2, t Havenstein .5.7, Melntosh 
Hed 5 7, NoUliein Spy , 1 . 1 . Nf brmka.—lM'U Huvls 21 2, Wmesap 12.0, .lonathan 0 4, Wealthy 0.2, oklen- 
ClrlmeHUol<h‘n4 8,Mls.soun Pippm4.2, Hano 1.0. H%scomtn, — oidenhuriJ!; 11.7, Wealthy 12.7, North- 
western (irwning 11 1, Faniens«‘(Smn\ ),so, lli\t'r7.5, Hen Da vw 5.1, Holden Eusset4.2. Mmpland.— 

Ben l>avi8 17.0, York irnpi-nol H. 2, Baldnm .8 s, Winesari 7 0, htavman Wmesap 7.0, Aikansas Black 
4.4, Karly HariTd. 1 2 New Jcnni —HaldMin 25,2. Heu Davis 115, Koine Beauty 5.0, Farl? Harvest 4.7, 
Ehodo Island (freonhig4 2, Northern Spy 12 leraww/ —Baldwin 15,1, Hhotlo Island Hieening 12,8, 
Northern Spy 12.0, Fameuso (Snowl 8 t, Midiitosh U I, Hen Dans 5 0, Yidlow IhdKlower 4 2. ConnecH- 
mi,— Biildwhi 42.2, Ehode Islmd Hremung 10 0, Holden Hmsid 5 2, New Barn psh ere. —BnhHm 51.0, 
Ehodo Island Oreoning 5 0, Noithern Spy 5.2, McIntosh 4.4. Jdaho —Jonathan 21 .1, Borne Beauty 10 6, 
Ben Davis 13 1, Oano 7*8, WuM\sap 4.0 Oklahoma, — Ben Davis 25 H, Mi »souri Pippin 12 I, Jonathan B 2, 
WincHap 8 1, Arkansas Blac‘k 5.0, Gano 4.0. Oeorpia,-- Horse 14*3, Ben Davis 12.2, Ked June 10.0. Lxmber- 
twlg S.B. Wtnesan 7.0. Bariv Harvest 0.1. Arkansas Blank l.b. 
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PEACHES. 

Table 164 . — Peaches: Production and prices, hy States, 1917-19^0, 


Total crop (000 omitted). ! Price per bushel. Sept. 15. 


State 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1920 

1910 

1918 

1917 


Tiusheh 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Ce-ids. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


0 

39 

0 

46 


210 


385 


1 

136 

0 

141 


220 


200 


10 

188 

0 

390 

425 

250 


170 

New York 

2,307 

1,648 

700 

4,823 

225 

270 

310 

140 

New Jersey 

1, 056 

1,018 

832 

990 

220 

270 

280 

170 

Pennsylvania: 

1,744 

1,200 

720 

1, 648 

250 

300 

275 

170 

Delaware 

248 

277 

136 

321 

225 

190 

240 

125 

Maryland 

S97 

731 

235 

1,038 

210 

190 

240 

120 

Virginia 

1,470 

928 

510 

928 

185 

200 

180 

160 

West Virguna 

992 

760 

680 

900 

225 

220 

ISO 

175 

North Carolina 

1,900 

713 

1,150 

1,978 

184 

210 

160 

125 

South Carolina 

1,110 

520 

998 

1,030 

200 

220 

167 

120 

Georgia 

3, 790 

5,895 

6,092 

3,668 

171 

250 

3 50 

100 

Ohio"^ 

2, 241 

428 

174 

311 

215 

330 

300 

215 

Indiana 

957 

150 

0 

518 

25S 

330 

340 

210 

Illinois 

1,350 

790 

0 

461 

317 

270 

350 

195 

Michigan 

1,500 

480 

85 

744 

230 

310 

tioO 

200 

Iowa ^ 

135 

3 

0 


347 

330 

330 

220 

Missouri ; 

798 

828 

0 

728 

251 

200 

330 

135 

Nebraska 

5 

0 

0 

1 

403 

310 

330 

235 

Kansas 

70 

80 

0 


400 1 

260 

350 i 

195 

Kentucky 

1,560 

726 

110 

1,100 

225 

240 

275 

150 

Tennessee 

1,000 1 

1,280 

833 

595 

180 

180 

170 

120 

Alabama 

1, 508 

1,678 

2,440 

1,281 

175 

170 

110 

145 

Mississippi 

425 

800 



175 

150 

150 

120 

Texas 

480 

2,760 

2,333 j 

1, 728 

310 

ISO 

175 

170 

Oklahoma 

61 

1,007 

167 

798 

250 

140 

190 

335 

Arkansas 

117 

1,280 j 

217 

1,824 

235 

160 

190 

125 

Colorado 

585 

840 

959 

1,096 j 

250 

250 

200 

200 

New Mexico 

6 

122 

34 

124 ' 


200 

235 

195 

mah 1 

825 

1,500 i 

1, 050 

1,365 1 

250 

160 

150 

330 

Idaho i 

40 

350 ! 

51 

211 1 

290 

ISO 

190 

J20 

Washington i 

423 

2,309 

575 

1,747 

280 

170 

160 

100 

Oregon 1 

100 

514 

93 

273 

330 

' 110 

200 

i 110 

CaUfonna 

13, 800 

17,600 1 

11,920 

15,721 

190 

150 

liO 

1(K) 

Of, her SStn.f.es 

105 














1 




43,697 

49,578 

33, 094 

48, 765 





TTtiiIp/'I f^f.ni.nv j 




[ 
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Tablk 1(55 — Peaches. Total j>rodiichoti (biiithcls) in the UnUed Ptatas^ lS99-192(t 



PlodLK tKHl 

1 

Yeai 

PKxluetion 

1 "ikMt 

1800 k. 

15, 4<i), 000 

1906 

44, 101,000 

! 19U 

1900 .. ... . 

49, 4.58, 000 

1907 

22, .327, 000 

1011 

I(K)1 1 

4(», 115, 000 

1008.. .. . . 

1 48, 1 15, 000 

' 1913 

1902 . . ! 

,]7,8.{ 1,(100 

1900 1 

! 55,1,70,000 

\ 48,171,000 

1910 ! 

19(M .. 1 

28, 830, 000 

1910 

1017 .. ... . 

1901 

41,070,000 

191 1 

.)4, 880, (KIO 

1918 

1903 . : 

,K 9.i4,00() 

1912 . . ! 

52, .14.1, 000 

1919 .. • 

1920 


15odiictjon 


;5'), 707, 000 

51. 109. 000 
(14, 007, 000 
57, 505, 000 
4S, 705, 000 
5:1, 004, 000 
19, 57S, 000 

4.9. 697. 000 


i ('eiisu'i (I'niitN 


Table !()(> — Pvadm^ Fw ni pt ceKt<< pt s fncshel oil loth of ‘taoiith^ iOU-VP20 


Da?e 


Api. 15 

May 15 

Juno 15 

July 15 

Aujt. 15 

Sept 15. . . 

Od 15 

Nov. 15 

Dee 15 . .. 


1920 

1019 

J918 

1917 

lOK. 

1013 

1911 

1911 

1912 

1911 




i 






DO 0 
152 0 
1J5.0 
131 0 










2 9). 8 

191 1 

l.U 0 1 

170 ,5 ; 

119 f» 




iio 2 

. 22f) 9 

201 0 

l()9 1 

U4 8 

109 1 

99 5 

120. 4 

1.J0 5 

112 1 1 

2)3 0 

199 6 

13 8 9 I 

14) .) ; 

1119 

8.3. j 

10.3. (1 1 

i2() 2 

i ios.;) 1 

DK.0 

. 219 .8 

2(t5 7 

185 .i 1 

1 1.) 8 

118.,) 

! .81.1 

102. 2 

150 8 

i LIO 0 1 

1 329.0 

. 211 2 

211 7 

19) 2 

P)0 (j 1 

112 1 

83. 2 

105. ;j 

143 0 

I 105.0 i 

i Dl.O 

i 

r 1 


1 



. .• . - 




125 0 
142, (t 


Table HIT -h^tnihalcd product loti tf the coautiereia! peach cro/), 1917 to 19dO 


St, ate 


N. IT 
MasK... 
Conn . 

N.y.. 

N r 


Pa . .. 
Del-... 
McL .. 
\ a 

W. Va, 

B. a . 
Oa...- 
Obio... 
M-... 

Ill 

Mich-. 
Mo .. 
Ky.... 


I 


jUnhil 

1, oooi 

2, 000 

17,0!Ki; 

1, 7:i0, (HiO 
ii%l (KlOj 

010, (KHt 
159, OlH) 
550, (KK)' 
l9t,(K)0' 
005, <KK)[ 
1 

15:i, IKK) 
KM, 0(K)i 


State. 


lOi^htU \ 
l!,(KX)i 
to, fKK)l 
59, {KK)| 
7S0, (KH)i 
(rSl, OOOj 

t07, (KK), 
175, (KK) 
2K’’, <KK>I 
20 l,(K]ui 
529, (HH)j 

92, (KK)' 
55, (KK) 


Itnsheh J tush 9, 

0 14, IKK) 

0} Of., 000 

01 27:1, (HH) , 

525, (K)0, 0,(d7,(MK) 
040, O^K)- 7il,(KH) 


25S, 0(H) 

101, (KK) 
1 1 1, (KK), 

(K), (KK) 
l.iO, (KH) 

90, (KH) 

102, (KK) 


00. 5, (KK) j 

ins»H )0 i 

«M 9 , (KH) 
H 9 .(KM) , 
<» 75 ,(KK) ; 

1. K),fKK) , 
n:i,(KK) 


1920 


1919 


Tenn .... 

limhch 
155, 00')! 

nii.shels\ i i 

110,009! 

All 

75, (K)9' 

109, 009. 

Tck.. . 

158,000 

.880, 009, 

OK hi .. . 

22, 00 )j 

813,000 

AtJ .. 

ll.OtDl 

000 

Colo 

l.)9, 00 1 ; 

676, OCK), 

N.Mc> , 

.kOtH)' 

7,3,(K)0' 

t’tah. 

378, (100 

.8:10, {X)0 

ld.)ho .. 

(KK), 

i():;,(Kio 

Wash .. 

4‘»7, (KK) 

1 , 117, (KK) 

ores'. 

Ouhf.i 

46. IKK) 

!7L(H'0 

15,4.86, (KH) !6,2()S, (KK) It 


lOiS 


100. (K)() 
BlSbOO 
707,00^ 
77, 000, 

S7, (K)0 
719,000 
27, (KK)i 
7.95, (KK)' 


1917 


Mushth 
()5, {K)0 
61), (KK) 
If)!], 000 
2S7, (KK) 

819, (KK) 
822, (KK) 
1)9, (K)0 
936, (KX) 


12,0(K)j 1.38, (KK) 

t02,000i l,22,i,(KK) 
;il,(KK)| U4,(K)0 


919, (KK) 

’l7:),(KK)l 

' 87,(KK)1 

* ISHMKH) ,1 V S . 

21, 780, (KH)^29, 161, (KK) 20, 507, (KK) 28, 027, 000 

' 1 

77,(K)0i 

256, (KK) 
(MH, (KK) 
152, (KK) 

14, (KK)' 

261, (KK) 
120, (KK) 
DO, (KK)' 

O' 

0 

51, (KK). 
0 

:n, (KK) 

171, (HK) 
886, (KK) ' 
21.8, (KK» 1 


02, m 

15, (KK) 

t, 000. 

41, (KK) '1 

i 



) A ttent lou D tjulkwl to the fa(‘t that approximately 90 per <,«au t of the < 'aiiforma poach crop ls either canned 
or dried. 
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Table 168. — Pears: Production and piices, J9J7-19£0 



Total crop (000 onutted) 

Price pei bushel Nov. to. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1920 

1 

3919 

191S 

1 ii7 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents. 

Maine 

80 

' 44 

20 

24 





New Hampshire 

25 

' 25 

15 

19 

225 




Vermont..* 

19 

18 

13 

14 

280 




Massachusetts 

109 

115 

77 

71 

250 




Rhode Island 

12 

12 

10 

7 



175 


Connecticut 

» 

47 

34 

29 



175 


New York 

2, 375 

1,530 

1,352 

1, 70S 

105 

240 

150 

140 

New Jersey 

843 

500 

650 

590 

110 

140 

110 

75 

Pennsylvania 

701 

355 

518 

448 

130 

230 

335 

120 

Delaware 

287 

200 

238 

294 

25 


80 

05 

Maryland 

' 616 

420 

455 

525 

60 

130 

100 

70 

Virgmia 

I 296 

190 

119 

194 

95 

160 

120 

115 

West Vriginia ; 

1 66 

40 

33 

33 

175 

230 

200 

135 

North Carolina i 

' 184 

84 

108 

150 

161 

210 

150 

125 

South Carohna ' 

98 

81 

98 

100 


220 

140 

125 

1 

Georgia i 

148 

152 1 

188 

140 

145 

180 

350 

315 

Florida I 

30 

70 

132 

46 




300 

Oluo 1 

662 

218 

304 

334 i 

120 

260 

170 

126 

Indiana 

663 1 

188 

260 

410 i 

99 

180 

175 

100 

Ilhnois j 

603 

381 

302 

456 1 

125 

370 

360 

95 

Michigan 

1,100 

426 

704 

1,080 i 

1 90 

180 

125 

121 

Wisconsin 

26 




175 




Iowa 

120 

58 

32 

82 

145 

190 


145 

Missouri 

272 

280 

112 

265 

150 

340 

190 

125 

Nehiaska 

14 

16 

6 

14 

275 

250 


375 

Kansas 

22 

120 

38 

340 

215 

170 

200 

' 170 

Kentucky i 

308 

128 

140 

204 

195 

ISO 

175 

125 

Tennessee 1 

146 

72 

112 

75 

165 

200 

150 

170 

Alabama | 

110 

114 

152 

80 

364 

160 

330 

150 

Mississippi 1 

100 

75 

136 

30 

200 

360 

105 

105 

Loiasiana 

40 

50 

52 

52 

175 

, 1 

120 

115 

Texas 

205 

385 

246 

280 

231 

140 

150 

160 

Oklahoma 

12 

70 

38 

45 


190 

240 

150 

Arkansas ! 

38 

93 

64 

102 

390 

370 

180 

125 

Montana 

14 

15 

6 

11 

2(X) 

300 



Colorado 

338 

290 

194 

320 

190 

220 

150 

210 

New Mexico 

32 

67 

56 

46 

250 

230 



Anzona 

12 

22 

19 

21 

380 

381 


Utah 

60 

47 

51 

48 


jeo 

120 

Nevada 

7 

5 

6 

0 

.‘100 


Idaho 

83 

70 

60 

70 

276 


150 

150 

Washington 

2, 246 

3,326 

1,300 

505 

130 

170 

115 

115 

Oregon 

560 

553 

672 

600 

175 

150 

125 

130 

Caliiorma 

3, 600 

4,520 

4,240 

3, 52,3 

275 

160 

140 

JOG 

1- luted States 

17, 279 

15,472 

13,362 

13, 281 












YBK 1920 42 




OJIANGKB. 

TabI;K lli,—Omngesi: rrodifcturn and lalue, VJtfi-PJdO. 


i 

TTmted States, Fl<>ri<la, i ('alifonna. 


Year, 

S 

A^ei- 

I'’ai m 

A\ ei- 

l’'ai ni 


A V(‘r 

J'lodiU'- 

ago 

\ aluo 

Frodiie- I a«:o 

value 

Pi (Him » 

ug:o 


1 tion ({H«l 

pneo 

1)(M‘ 1 

ti()n((KM); ])!u<o 

Dee 1 

lion fOOO 

piiee 


! oimttwl; 

1 

poi bi>\ 
Uoi*. 1. 

(000 

oimtti‘<J) 

oimUod) per box 

1 Dee. 1. 

(000 

(mulled). 

omitted). 

IHU b(>\ 
Dee. 1. 



iiollnrH 

IhiUaii. 

. 

! ISurr^ DoUai a, \ 

Ualhrfi!, 

/•OlfA' 


i*h:» . 

; 21, 2tJO 

2 au 1 

I 50, 092 

0, 1.IO i. hS 

a, 51)2 

1.5, 050 

2. 00 

mu 

21, f.;; 

2. 52 

Oi, 40.1 

b/M i 2 05 

it, 21a 

17,500 

2. 70 

1217 


2 r>o 

! 27, 

a,5(K) 2 20 

8, 050 

7, 095 

2. 75 

iOlS 

21,2(){l 

a. 10 

M, \y) 

.j, 700 2 05 

1.7, 10) 

IS, .700 

a. 75 

I'ilM . ... 

22, 07.) 

2 in 

•iS, OTt, 

7,000 2 r)0 

i7, .niH) 

l.>, 070 

2, 75 

Iti2«) .... 

27, 200 

( 

2 5^ 

70, 125 

8, ,00 2 20 

lh,700 

is, 700 

2,75 


\ ahio 
J)ee 1 
(OOO 

uuntted). 


IMhlTH, 

m 

47, 2, 0 
4i, 

51,425 
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CRANBERRIES. 

Table 172. — Cranberries: Acreage, production, and farm value, bg States, 1920, ana 

totals, 19U-1919 

[Leading producing States ] 


State and year 


Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Wisconsin 

Total of above 


1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1910. 

191.1. 


1914. 


Acreage. 

i 1 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Average 
farm 
price per 
barrel 
Dec 1 

Farm value 
Dec 1. 

Acres 

Bands 

Barrels. 

Dollars \ 

Dollars 

10, 200 

20 8 

275, 000 

13 50 ! 

3,712, 000 

9, SOO 

12,4 

122, 000 

10 50 1 

1,281,000 

1, 900 

I 17.9 

34, 000 

9 40 1 

320, 000 

24, 9U0 

i 17 3 

431, 000 1 

12.32 

5,313,000 

25, 600 

; 22. 1 

566, 000 ! 

8 37 i 

4,715,000 

25, 400 

13 9 

352, 000 

10 77 

3, 791,000 

18,200 

i U 7 

249, 000 i 

10 24 

2, 550, 000 

20, 200 

! 18 0 

471,000 j 

7 32 

3, 449,000 

20, 100 

10 1 

441,000 

6 59 

2, 908, 000 

22, 000 1 

i 

31 7 

097, 000 

3. 97 

2, 766, 000 


HOPS. 

Table 173 — Hops, Area and production in undermentioned couni'^ies, 1909-1919. 


Countiy 


Aiea. 


j Production. 

1 

Average 1 
1909-1913 

1,000 

acres. 

1917 

1918 

1919 j 

Average ^ 
1909-1913 

1 

1917 

1918 

i 

' 1919 

1,000 
pounds. 
29, ,i46 

NORTH AMERICA 

United States 2 

1,000 

acres. 

30 

1,000 

acres. 

26 

1,000 

acres. 

24 

1,000 
pounds. 
53 , 655 
1, 208 

1,000 
pounds. 
29, 388 

1,000 
pounds. 
21, 481 

Canada 

i 








Total 





54, m 

1 











EUROPE. 






1 i 



Austria 

8 50 j 

(0 

(^) 

0) 

i 8 27,523 

268 

139 

« 101 

Hungary 8 

5 




2, 032 




Croal la- Slavonia 8 

1 1 
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Belgium 1 

6 

i 


3 1 

7,096 



1, 910 

France ^ ' 

7 1 

' 4 1 

3 

3 

6, 9iS 

4, .151 

924 1 

r* 1, 854 

Geimany 8 ..[ 

67 1 

33 

27 

0 20 j 

30, 105 

20,621 

1,833 

« 8, 532 

Russia ' 





8 11, 765) 




United Kingdom, England- 



:«j 

17 

16 

7 17 1 

33, (»5S 

24, 721 

14, 560 1 

f 21, 164 

Total Europe j 

172 

1 ' 1 


1 

119, 690 ! 


! i 










AustraLa [ 

1 : 

; 1 ' 

; 1 


1, 5{)1 

1,7')2 

2, 101 











Grand total ' 

171 

- - i 


i ' 

176, 1 17 


1 1 





_ 1 

i 


i I 


1 Five-year average except in a few cases where Excludes 'VIsat^e-Lonaino 

five-vear statistics were unavailable. « Exchides Alsa< e-Lnnatne and Posen, 

2 Four States ^ tnciiHies Wales. 

8 Old boundaries s UuoJhcial. 

< Less than 500 acres 

Table 174 — I fops- World production so Jar as u> ported, 1S95-1916, 


Year 

Production. 

Year 

Pioduetion 

‘ Year. 

i 

Production. 

1895 

Pounds, 

204, 894, 000 
368, 509, 000 
189, 219, 000 
166, 100, 000 
231, .563, 000 

1902 i 

Pounds 

170, 0f).3, 000 
174, 457, 000 
178, .S02, 000 ' 
277, 260, 000 i 
180, 998, 000 
215, 92.t, 000 1 

’ 1909 ... 1 

' Pounds. 
i 128,17.1,000 
i 188,051,000 

1 163,810,009 

224.491.000 

174. 642. 000 

!*fa «\An 

1896 

3903 1 

!) 1910., 

1897 

1904 

j mil J 

1898 

1905 

’ mi2 i 

1899 

1908 

1 i9l.‘L 

1900 ' 

174, 000 

201 902 non 

3907 

i 1914 , 

1901 i 

10 AQ 
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Table 175 ~ -//o/w. Atrmqe^ producttoit, and vain ( hi/ JStalea rn J9Wj and totals, 

n)t5~19i<j, 

[Leadiriij produtiiif^ Stales j 


iState and yam 


Acreage 


A\eiJige 
yield pei 
ac re 


Production 


A\ orage 
faun 
pin e pci 
pound 
Nov 15 


Farm value 
Nov If) 


I 


New York.. 
Washington . 
Oregon. . .. 
California . 

Total... 


3019, 

1038 

1017 

1936. 

1015 


4 


cres 
2/200 
3, 000 
12, 000 
12, 000 


PomA'i 
1,0 lO 
1,010 
825 
1,750 


Fov/ndfi 
2, 288, 000 
5, "*30, 000 
0,900,000 
21,000, 000 


('tnia 

00 

35 

35 

35 


t>ollurh 

1.373.000 
2,00(1,000 
3, 305, 000 

7.350.000 


29, 200 


3,332. 8 


38,918, 000 


36 5 


13,194,000 


25,900 

25.900 

29.900 

43.900 
4 3,653 


1,133 1 
829 1 
982. 0 
1,152 5 
1,186 0 


29,3‘‘6, 000 
21, 181,000 

29.388.000 

50. 595. 000 

62.986.000 


2 

19 3 
33 3 
12 0 
11.7 


22,656, 000 

4. 150. 000 

9.795.000 

6.073.000 

6.203. 000 


! 


Table I7G. — Hops Farm piue, cents per pound on. idth oj month, 1911-1920. 


Date. 

Jan. 15...... 

1920 

1919 

31 0 

32 5 
32. 2 

1918 

1917 

11.8 

Ifeb. 15 


Mar. 15 

Apt. 15 





May 15 





June 15 . ^ 1 





July 15 

.... 



Aug. 15 

1 

25 9 

36.5 
42.7 
33 7 
33 3 

Sept 15 

Oet. 15 

62 8 
50. 6 
36 5 
30 8 

56. (> 

12 7 
19. 7 
19.3 

Nov. 15 

Pec. 15 j 

77.0 

77.2 


1916 

! 1915 

1911 

1913 ; 

1912 

1 

1 I9U 

13 0 

1 14. S 

26 0 

19 7 i 

44.8 

19.3 

12. 0 

1 11 1 

19. 1 

16 9 ! 

38.8 

17 8 

13 {> ! 

j 12. 0 

20. 5 


40.1 

19 *2 

11 3 1 

1 12. 1 

20 6 

15. 0 , 


18.2 

1*2.7 ' 

! 10. 9 

21,8 

13. 1 ' 

37.2 

20 9 

16.5 j 

9.6 


11.1 ' 


2*2.6 

10. 1 ! 

10 5 

14.7 

11.8 

28 9 , 

25. 8 


* 15. 0 

20 0 


18 8 ^ 

36. 5 

16. 4 

15 8 

21. 1 

20 9 i 

19. 8 

40. 0 

21. 0 1 

11 .S 

19.1 

*29. 5 ’ 

22. *2 

37.8 

21.5 1 

; 1.4 8 

15 0 

‘26. 0 ' 

19 7 

41.4 

18 2 I 

12. 3 

13 2 

1 29. 4 , 

: 1 

17 8 

*12 5 


Table 177.- Hop consumption and ntovenient, 1910-1920. 

|The i«dal luni movement f>f the United Staler for the last 11 year.'i is nliown The figures on the quantity 
eon.sumed tiy biewejs have been eompiieil fn>m the records of the Treasury Ihqwtmont; evpi»rts and 
iJnp(>lt^alC as re ported by the Dcpartmoid of ('otnincrce ] 


Year ending June 
30— 


Con Slimed 
by blow ers. 


F.\ ports 

I 

‘ Uomoslic. } l^'oreign 


Total of 
brevveis* 
eonsmnp- 
tion and 
exports. 


imports 


I 

I Net domestic 
1 movmmni. 


192(1 

mo, 

1918. 
ltd 7 
1916 
1915. 

mi\, 

3913, 

1912. 

1911. 

mo. 


Pnmids' 
i 6, 140, H91 
13,921,060 
33, 481,436 
41,949,225 
37,451,610 
38,839,291 
43,987,023 
41/237,736 
42,430,665 
46,068,811 
43/293,761 


Pmnitls. 

30,779,508 

7,466,952 

3,491,579 

4,871,876 

22,4(VJ,«1H 

16,210,443 

21,26*2,8% 

17,591,195 

12,190,663 

13,101,774 

10,689,251 


Pounds 
101, 198 
4,719 
37,823 
26,215 
134,571 
16,947 
30/221 
35,859 
35,869 
17,974 
11,590 


Pon tills 

37,321,(>(H} 

‘21,396,321 

37,013,817 

40,850,316 

59,995,990 

65,066,681 

68,280, 743 

61,861,789 

51,fr)3,197 

58,191,569 

53,897,008 


Pnutid'i 

2,696,201 

0 

121/288 

*236,819 

675,701 

11,651,332 

5,382,025 

8,491,141 

2,991,125 

8,557,531 

3,200,660 


Pinind^. 
31,628,336 
2L3tKg3!5 
3t»,H92,529 
46.613, 167 
59,320/295 
43,415.352 
62,898,718 
53,370,615 
51,672,072 
49,634,028 
60,697,048 
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Table 178. — Hops Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1920, 
[Compiled from commemal papers ] 


Sail Francisco 


Date 


1913 

January- June 


1916 

January- June — 
July-Deeembor . . 

1917 

January-June 

July-Decombei . . 

1918. 

Jaimary-June — 
July-December. . 

1919 

January-June 

July-December. . 

1920. 


Jaiiuar^f .. 
Febiuary.. 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 


Jaiiuary-Juno. 


July 

August 

September. 
October — 
Novembei , 
December.. 


July-Deceiuber. 


New York, choice 
Stat,e 


Saciamenlo Val- 
ley, choice 


17 

July-December j 17 


1914. 

January-Jmie 

July-Decembei . . 

1915 

January-June 

July-December. . 


Low High 


Cents Cents 


m 

89 
80 

90 
100 

95 


80 


36 i 
23 I 


Aver-| 

age 


Cents 


42 G 
33 2 


42.8 
76 9 


85 

85 

90 

105 

105 

105 


82 5 
82 5 
8‘1. 5 
98.9 
1(*2 5 
1 8 


105 91 i 


100 

95 

80 

80 

55 

55 


95.2 
85 8 
70.9 
61.0 
54.0 
4G.b 


100 I 63.9 


Low Hic:h 


Cents 

18 

18 


071 


05 

05 


30 

52 


63 73 


Cents 

20 

28 


37i 


Aver- 

age 


Cents 


16 1 
15. 0 


35 8 
74 0 


72 5 
72.5 
63 0 


69 3 


Willamette Val- 
ley, choice ^ 


Low 


Cents 

19 

18 


High 


Cents 

21 

30 


30 

20 


16 

16 


121 

14 


11 

40 


20 

19 


50 

85 


Avor-l 

age 


Cents. 


19 0 
19 0 


40 9 
67 4 


75 

75 

65 


65 75 


75 0 
75 0 
65.0 


71.7 


Eastern Washing- 
ton, choice 2 


Low 


Cenh 

19 

10 


High 


Cenf^ 

21 

30 


30 

20 


15 

15 


m 

ir 


Hi 

40 


221 

10 " 


15 

81 


Aver- 

age. 


Cents. 


60 

75 


75 


80 

85 

85 

75 

60 

60 


19. S 
JO 0 


39. 4 
71.0 


55. 0 
72. 9 


61.0 

'Iru) 

72. 5 
68 7 
61.1 

50.0 

35.0 


60.9 


1 Callod “ Oregon’^ hops m 1916, Sonoma hops for 1919. 
s Called Wammgtom' hops in 1916; Oregon hops 


for Januai y-Alaich, 1919. ** 1920 crop/* 1920, 
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Tablw i7i). — Ho'ps: [ntenHitixynal Inuk^ calendar ije(t! JiHia~-!Ul9d 

[Lrupiiliii and bopfcnmchl (liop tucalj aie not mdurtcd with hops m the data shown. See Ueneitil note/^ 

Table 1 12 } 

EXPORTS 



1 

Aveiugc ! 






I'ounli \ 


I'dt 

I'J 15 

I01t> 

1017 

Pil > 

loot 


iiu:t 







Fnom — 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Austiia-JJLtuip,ai\ 

iS,J.U 








Bolennn. 

bSli 






2. (.51 

Fiance 


212 

1,25U 

1, 152 

401 

bl2 

l.()2{) 

Geimaii}’' ' 








Net hci la lids 1 

1, lUo 

1, aoi 

1, 120 

23b 

' 11 

2u , 

1,471 

New Zealand ! 

3'i2 

oS9 1 

-180 

488 

314 

225 ' 


Ru'^sia 1 

2, 34H 

25i 1 

185 

512 

! 



United lOni^duin ' 

2, Jl>2 

1,117! 

928 

1,200 

1, 153 j 

77,'/ 

287 

United States > 

15, }J(» 

11,05b 1 

20,801 

13, 500 

i, 138 

3,070 

: 20,598 

Other coimtries 

212 

11 1 

3v88 

855 

2(12! 

221 j 


Total ^ 

j 

02, yu 1 

it JTd ' 

25 , 550 

18, 205 

0,039 

5,529 


_ _ 1 

1 





1 1 




IMPORTS. 


Into— 


Austi aha 

Austna-Hiingaiy 

I, 10(> 
.. .. 938 

1,058 

994 

7„7 

JIO 

598 



Belgium . .,'..7 

. , 0,915 
.. ' 210 


* 




8,092 

Bniish India 

118 

i'll 

275 

330 

532 

British South Aliica 

Canada 

Denmaik 

...1 391 

.. : 1,393 

.. 5 1,027 

443 

1,013 

l,()3i 

2,358 

453 

9">5 

1,250 

410 
78 1 
1,2()3 
709 

412 
700 
1,459 
1, 238 

570 
849 
2, U7 

543 

3,780 

France 

Germany 

5,430 
' 7,(vSS 

'102 

8S8 

2, 859 

Notheilatids 

Russia 

2,938 1 
.. ' 1.258 I 

;j,2S7 

235 

3,481 

(’) 

i**’ *2,257 1 

1 1 

2, 205 

4,012 

1,178 

Sweden 

987 ! 

: 1,428 

3,280 

- i,2oi 

L2;i0 

4, 151 

1 835 

Swit/.i‘riand 

' 1,257 ' 

1, 120 

<K»7 

779 

409 

300 

: 100 

United Kmcdom 

. 21,028 1 

9,302 

22, 327 

10,309 

955 


1 17,258 

Unit (Hi States 

. . (^,235 

7, 183 

0, 7(»7 j 

().il 

191 

77 

! 407 

Othei coiniUies 

. . 4, 123 ! 

3,250 

2, 792 1 

2,432 

3,025 

2,407 


Total 

02.91)9 • 

33 OSH ' 

11.518 ; 

28 919 ! 

12, 153 ' 

17.131 ' 



i Does notindudest.drdK'sof tiadefoi Anstu.i-lluiij'.m , Del^iuin/uid Oeiin invdutnnOhe’war period, 
Tiiereloje tlie (olal ti.ideslatistu’Hoi imports and evporfs fm all count ue^ me, not strictly emu- 
pmahio din nnMh it penod 
* La?#5 than AtH) pounds 
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Table 180. — -Beans’ Area and produchon %n undennenhoned countries, 1909- 19 J9 




Aiea 


Production 

Countiy 

ivei age! 




Aveiagei 




1909- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1900- 

1917 

1918 1919 


1913 




1913 



NORTH AMERIC i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bv'ilicls 

bushels 

bushels, hu^hch 

United States ((> States) . . 

788 

1, 821 

1,744 

1,018 

11, 100 

1(.,()45 

17,397 11,935 

Canada 








Nova Scotia 

1 

1 

9 

7 

32 

IS 

143 87 

New ]tiunswick 

2 

r9 

5 

7 

21 

b 

8 ) 100 

Quebec 

(. 

55 

110 

43 

125 

827 

1,807 853 

Ontario 

42 

3b 

100 

23 

790 

423 

1,388 289 

Other 


.. 

4 

4 



SO 5 1 

Total Canada 

51 

92 

22S 

84 

974 

1,274 

3,5()4 1,389 

Mexico 

- 



. 

-- 


5 4, 858 . . 

SOUTH AMERICA 









G5 







Braxib . . . 






14,139 


Chile ■ 

79 

4 87 

^ 133 


i,39S 

^ 050 

A,3Hb U,7i3 

EUROPE 








Austria 

4 018 

17 

9 

7 

4 9, 001) 

105 

82 OS 

FTnn.o-!i.rv 4 

44 




5 599 



Do 4 . 

c 1,471 




5 0,917 



Croatia-Slavonia ^ 

5 25 




*> 2‘;5 




Do ^ 

M72 




5 2,011 



_ . 

Belgium 

21 



- - 

001 



Bulgaria 4 

178 





1,895 



Denraaik 

9 

ii 



309 

2< 9 


Franc 0 4 

554 

489 

349 

333 

9,518 

5, 955 

5,284 4,753 

Italy 

2,023 

1,087 

1,005 

3 979 

21, 038 

12,915 

15,302 

Luxemburg 

4 



J 

73 



Nethei lands.. 

04 

92 

01 

*38* 

1, 853 

2, 520 

2,095 

Roumanian. . . 

'» 93 1 




5 1, 385 



Do 4 

6 1,205 




5 3, 030 



Russia, proper^ 

523 




0, 027 



Poland 4 

29 ! 



|]*. *.*’’! 

505 




N ortliern Caucasia 4 

1 




58 



Serbia 4 

25 




1, r)7t) 



Spain 

1, 132 

: 519 

489 

[ 

11,008 

>' 7, K92 

'‘*7*37i' ' 0*135 

Sweden 

10 

! 5 

t) 

b 

174 


112 im 

United Kingdom 


1 j 







Ungland 

270 

202 

248 

282 

i 8,015 

3,4f>2 

7,032 (.,770 

Wales 

1 1 

1 

3 , 

3 

! 33 

29 i 

7S b2 

Scotland 

9 i 

0 

1 ”7 ' 

7 7 

’UH ! 

237 1 

2(.0 21.2 

Ireland 

2 1 

1 

1 8 2 1 

I *^2 

()7 

o5 

75 . . 

Total 

2SS 1 

210 

i 200 j 

29 4 

8, 133 i 

3,793 

7,451 . . . 

ARIA 








British India.. .. 

13,150 

15,307 

! 10,255 

7,3t»7 

143,300 1 

127,979 

105,275 71,7i)i 

Japanese Empue 








Japan . 

1,598 

1, 481 

1,402 

.. ... . 

23, 175 

25,504 

23,9'^8 .. 

Formosa 

79 

83 



■' 057 

ool 


Korea (Chosen) 

1,229 

1,002 




14,211) 

: 19, 235 

- 

IVital 

* 2,900 

3,220 



38,072 

45,400 


Russia (9 Govemmeiits).. 





^ 225 




Al^RIC V 








Algeria 

110 




1,132 



Egypt 

544 

490* 

494 

43*4* 


i’ 12, 170 

*i2,810 10,283 

AUSTRALASIA. 






i 


Australia 

40 


2 

i 

794 

19 

13 . . 


1 Five-year avei'^ge except m afew eases wheie five-’s eai statisije^ ■wota 

2 1 iaoci CAiV 
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iiEANS — Eontuiiu^d 

Tablm is I ~ -Hauus (dry) icrrage, i^roduHion, mid value hi/ JSlateii 19J0^ (vnd Iv/aiv^ 

1014-1910 


[Lea'Uug pioducinu; KUfcs i 








Avciauie ; 








f.iniii 

Fai ni 

Stalo and ^^‘al 


Veuviee 

Meld |>er 

I'lndiK (ion 

pUt'O |)(‘I 

\ aloe 





,U‘10 


ImdKd 

Nov 15 







Nov 15 1 





IfVr 

HuhJiOt' 

Jtuhluls 

OoUui .s ' 

Dollart, 

New York . .. 



00, 000 

It 0 

J, 200, 000 

5 50 1 

1 , no, 000 

MlChlJ^AH 



27.1, 000 

13 0 

.3, 575, 000 

2 50 1 

S, 938, CK)0 

Coloiodo 



oa, 000 

8 0 

501, 000 

5 15 i 

1, .5S8, 000 

New iMexiccj 



121,000 1 

0 7 

811, OIK) 

3 01 1 

2, 405, 000 

Aii/ona. 



15,000 j 

1 5 0 1 

7.'), OUO 

1 10 i 

308,1)00 

raiifoima 



2S5,000 

i 

1 2, H50, 001 ) 

3 30 1 

9, 405, 000 

Tola’. 

. . 


K 19, 000 1 

10 7 

1 9, 075, 000 

2 90 i 

27,111,000 

1910 



1,002,(K)0 

Tf 9 1 

' 11,95.5,000 

4 ovT. 

.51,051,000 

19JIH 



J,7U,0{M) 

10 0 1 

17,397,000 

5 2S , 

91, 80)3, 000 

1917 

. , 


1,S2 1,000 i 

S 8 

i 10,01.5,000 

i (> 50 

101, 3.50, (KJO 

1910 




1,107,000 i 

9 7 

10,71.“), (m 

' 5 10 

54, t)S(), 000 

loin 



02S,000 i 

11 1 

10, 321,000 

; 2 59 

2G, 771,000 

lOU 



H7">,()00 

13 2 1 

11,58.5,000 

1 2 20 

20, 213, (H)0 


1 



1 isi 

Uvauh. Farm piuv 

/jv; 

bimiirl on 


ofuivh month, lOll-IO'JO 


nat t* 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

I'll,". 

j 1914 

1 

191 1 ' 

1 

1912 

i 

lilt 1 

Aver- 

age 

Jan 15 

70 

$1 9S 

%7 . 00 

S') 71 

Si 

47 

.S2 0.1 

‘ S2 

17 

$2 

1 

20 i 

$2 

38 

$2 20 j 

$1 7S 

Feb. 15... 

4 47 

1 52 

7 OS 

0 07 

} 

41 

3 02 

1 2 

09 

2 

19 1 

2 

38 

2 23 

3 75 

Mar. 15 ... 

4 .32 

4 40 

0 95 

0 49 

3 

.11 

2 89 

1 2 

05 

2 

10 

2 

42 

2 17 ‘ 

3, 71 

Apr. 15 

1 41 ' 

t.n 

0.95 

7 37 

3 

12 

2 SI 

1 2- 

11 

2 

11 ■ 

2 

37 

2 20 

3 82 

May 15. 

t.nn 1 

4 19 

0.07 

8 91 

3 

,5(» 

2 93 


■11 

2 

IS 

2 

52 

2. 17 

3.98 

hnie 15,,... 

4 19 ! 

4 39 

0 28 

S 99 

3 

72 

2 87 

j 'j 

23 

2 

23 

2 

02 

2 19 : 

•4 m 

July 15.. .. 

4 47 1 

4 25 

5 8S 

8 07 

5 

09 

2 75 

1 2 

22 

2 

22 1 

2 

17 

2 23 1 

,1 9tJ 

Aug 15.. 

I 17 i 

i 30 j 

0. 11 1 

7 29 

4 

m 

2 07 

1 2 

54 

2 

11 

2 

40 

2 20 ! 

.1 84 

Sept 15. . . 

,i w I 

4 30 

i 5 07 

0 09 

4 

<»() 

2 70 

' 2 

40 

2 

08 I 

2 

3S 

2 20 ' 

.1.70 

Oct. 15 ' 

3 40 , 

4.27 

i n 52 

7 48 

4 

47 

2. 9.i 

f 2 

17 

2 

25 ' 

> 

.14 

2 27 i 

3 72 

Nov 15. 

.3 27 ! 

1 42 

' 5 40 

7 33 

5 

53 

3 03 

1 2 

28 ' 

’ 2 

‘20 

•> 

25 

2 34 1 

3 81 

Dec. 15 . 

2 90 

4 11 

4 80 

7 00 

fj 

77 

3 30 

1 2 

1 

to 1 

2 

12 ‘ 

2 

,'d 

♦> t*) 1 

K. J 

3.76 
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Statistics of Beans. 

BEANS— Continued 

Tabue 183 — Beans. Wholesale price per bushel, 1913-1920. 


f Compiled from commeieul papeis ] 












San Francisco, 


Poston, pi'.i 

Chicago, pea ^ 

uoiroii, iK'a 
(100 lbs 'i 

small while 
(per 100 lbs ) 

natc 













Low 

nigh. 

Aver- 

age 

Low 

Tligh. 

Aver- 

age 

I>ow 

nigh 

Aver- 

age 

Low 

FTigh. 

Aver- 

age 

1913 

Dolh 

r>on<i 

Dolls 


Dolls 

DoIls 

Dolls 

Dolls 

Dolls 

Dolh 

Dolls 

DolD 

.Tanuarv-Tune . ... 

2 2') 

2 00 

2 45 

1 25 

2 50 

1 8< 

1 80 

2 20 


4 50 

r> 90 

4 91 

Jiilv-Dccembcr 

2 15 

2 10 

2 28 

1 15 

2 25 

1 76 

1 75 

2 05 


4 50 

() 00 

5 41 

1914 

Janmry-Jimc 

2 10 

2 35 

2 20 

1 ()0 

2 30 

1 99 

1 80 

2 10 


4 75 

5 50 

5 15 

July-Decomber 

2 15 

3 10 

2 59 

1 95 

3 10 

2 44 

1 85 

2 90 


4 00 

6 00 

4 81 

1915 

Januarv-Jimc. . . . 

2 95 

3 50 

3 24 

2 40 

3 50 

3 08 

2 15 

3 20 

2 98 

4 50 

5 70 

5 40 

Julv-I>eeomber 

2 85 

4 10 

3 47 

2 62 

4 10 

3 30 

2.60 

3 60 

3 15 

4 50 

6 40 

5 19 

1910 

Jannary-Jmio 

3 SO 

5 85 

4 08 

3 00 

8 00 

3 9) 

3 50 

6 00 

3 Sf> 

6 25 

11 r>o 

6 70 

Jul y-Peeember, . 

1 50 

7 25 

5 83 

5 00 

8 00 

6 3t 

4 90 

7 00 

5 77 

7 50 

11 00 

9 to 

1917 

January-Jime 

0 50 

10 25 

8 23 

6 40 

11 25 

8 47 

G 25 

10 00 

7 07 

10 50 

16 Of) 

13 21 

.Tnly-lJocembor 

8 00 

15 00 

10 26 

7 25 

14 60 

9 71 

7 25 

13 25 

9 2) 

11 75 

15 75 

13 20 

1918 













January-Jtmo 

12 00 

14 50 

13 37 

10 00 

15 00 

12 61 

9 50 

13 25 

11 64 

11 75 

12 75 

12 35 

Jiily-Pewmbor 

9 00 

12 00 

10 78 

8 25 

12 50 

10 37 

8 61 

10 25 

9 27 

8 90 

12 25 

10 94 

1919. ; 

January-Jime 

6 50 

i 

10 OOl 

7 92 

i 

6 50 

9 25 

7 70 

6 r^o 

9 00 

7 61 

5 75 

i 

8 90 

7 14 

July- December j 

6 001 

9 00| 

7 57j 

7 25| 

9 50 

S 13 

0 75 

8 75 

7 43 

6 20 

8 IK) 


1920 

January 

li’ebruary 

7 00 
7 00 

1 

S 25 
8 25l 

7 5ll 
7 62 

7 501 
7 00 

8 00 
8 00 

7 76 
7 40 

7 20 
6. 60 

7 351 
7 25 

7 21 
6 83 

6 20 
b 40 

6 75 
6 75 

(> (.4 
(» 53 

March 

7 OOi 

S 25{ 

7 46 

6 751 

7 25| 

7 04 

6 50 

6 75 

6 58 

6 40 

(. 40 

6 40 

April 

7 OOl 

8 Ool 

7 29i 

6 75i 

7 50l 

7.16 

f) 60 

7 50 

7 12 

5 75| 

6 50 

5 94 

May 

7 25; 

8 OOi 

7 62 

7 (K) 

9 25 

7 58 

7 75 

7 90 

7 81 

6 00 

0 50 

6 20 

June 

7 25i 

8 OOj 

7.621 

7 001 

8 50| 

8 07 

7. 25 

7 85 

7 48: 

6 40 

6 to 

6 40 

Januai y-Jiine 

7 00 

8 25 

7 52j 

6 75 

9 25 

7 50 

6 50 

7 00 

7 18 

5 75 

6 75 

6 35 

July 

Too 

8 00 

7 59 

TTT 

7 50 

7 18 

6 75 

I~T25 

"T'bl 

Tbb 

(> 40 

(t 29 

Augu^-t 

() 50 

7 75 

6 09 

6. 50 

7 00 

6, 75l 

6.00 

6.75 

6.27 

5 50 

6 00 

5.72 

Sepl ember 

0 50 

7 25 

6 88 

() 50 

7 00 

6. 75 

5 (Ml 

■ 6 00 

5 58 

5 25 

6 001 

5. 58 

October 

5 20 

7 25 

6 36 

4 75 

7 00 

6 13 

4.40 

1 5.00 

4.70 

1 25 

5 50i 

4. 56 

Novemlw 

December 

5 00 
4 75 

() 00 
5 75 

5 07 
5 14 

4.50 
4 25 

5 00 
4 75 

4 82 
A 52 

4.10 
3 90 

4.05 
, 1 00 

4. 42i 
3. 99i 

1 25 
3 75 

t 501 
4.5()i 

4.3K 
4 115 

Inlv~Deccmbt r . 

4 75 

8.00 

6 44 

4 25 

7 50 

(. 02 

3 90 

7 25' 

5.33 

3 75 

(. 10| 

5 12 


J Jiand picked, ehoice to fancy* 
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YearbooJc of the Deyadment of Agriculture ^ 1920. 

HOT BICANH. 

Tab! K IS I — Ho// heu'ilh, Aereaqe, prodttcfhrt, and vaha>, hy SUafrs /.OA'i, (vml tofAih. 

I9t]-10UK 

[Loiidinj; pimJucuiL; SUU‘h j 


Avei.tgo I 




A V CT ago- 

fai in 

Farm 

Sltdo and yv u. 

ACUMgt' 1 

yield p(‘r 

Fiodin-lion piuepoi 

V alno 



acri', 

bnshid 

Nov !5 




N'(j\ 15 

i 



Jtvf.s* 

JhifJuh 

Pmhfh j Ddllao' 

Ddlhiif 

\ijgjmd 

30, 1H>0 

19 0 

570,000 3 10 

1,707,000 

Noi (h Faiolina 

01,000 

IS 0 

1,038,000 2.7s 

1,551,0(K) 

Geoi gu 

2, 000 

11 0 

22, 000 3. 35 

7 }, 000 

Ohio 

8,000 

8 0 

01,000 1 00 

25 i, 000 

liididiui 

3,000 

11 0 

‘12,000 5 00 

210, 000 

Tlliuois 

8, 000 

11.5 

92,000 02 

301, OUO 

■VVisvon.siii . - - { 

1,000 

7 0 

28,01*0 ‘1 00 

112,000 

Miss )L1I i ' 

7, 000 

19.0 

1 133, (KIO 2. 00 

3!>, 000 

Keiiluekv. . 

S, 000 

15 0 

120, 1*00 3. 50 

420, 000 

Tvnnt‘SN‘<' - 1 

5, 000 

10.0 

50, 000 2. S5 

142, (JOG 

Aiahaiiui . . 

2 1, 000 

') 0 

228,000 1.00 

912, 0i)0 

MlHSLSbippi j 

1,000 

15.0 

15,000 3.00 

15,000 

Tot til 

190, 000 j 

15 8 

3,002,000 1 .too 

9, 190 , 000 

lino ; 

17 ), 000 1 

11 1 j 

2 , iuo,()oo n 

s, 5 \\\m 

ims 

l(»9, 000 

17 7 i 

2 , 007, 000 3. 20 

9 , 5‘00 , 000 

1917 ... 

151,000 

US| 

2 , 2 s :?,000 2 so 1 

0, 52), 000 


1 A<‘i{\s loundod 1o lUMiCvSi t]i<»u.saiid.s 


Tabi b iSA -Hm/ //ro//,s Fana praw piV bushel on lUli of mouthy 19td-10F). 


DaU' 1U20 ^ i'n<> luis j 5 i9in j i5d5 ' I'di j mu 


Jan, 15 1 S:5.7C> ; «. 17 j §2.20 i $2.25 Sl.lK) 

Feb.i:>.. > i 0.") xuo I a.s2 ; 2.*r> < 2 :;y i 2,2a i.ho 

oet 15 Hill 2.;u I :i2(» 1 2.721 *2. l.jj l.hH 2,<XS Sl.Ofi 

Nov 15 2. O'* I 3,85. 3.20. 2.^0* 2 13! 2 08 2.15 1.57 

f>ev 11 .. 2 28 ii ;; 2j ! 3.33 1 2.18' 2.21 2.21 1.72 


OOWiMOAH 

T \ HU-} 3SG. — ( Ua'jfcas, ^itrenyc, protlarrton,^ and ralm\ hijiHtates J9J(p and toi(^U 

( biMdmg ijroiiuviMj' jU.d<‘S ] 


; AvOJUgO : 

Awiagv fuin ! Karm 

StahMOd \«.ir Aeio.oo'. . ytvld pvr PnxhHaion purojuai Mihw 

' avte > hushid ' Nov. 15. 

’ ! Kov M ' 



Jems, 

JUukd >. 

Hnsht'h 


Mkn. 

\ngiau 

ti3,U0*l 

il.O 

0‘MJMI0 

290 

2, 010, m 

Nni ih FtiroiUKi 

202, tH);) 

u.n 

2,313, 000 

2.t# 

0, 022, 000 

Sutjih (’mnluiti 

UHt,t«lU 

9. 0 

OOil, 000 


2, 025, (KK) 

... .. 

1 U), (HIO 

9, 0 

<.>J0, IKHI 

217 

2, U8,tHK) 

I'l(iud'a.... .. . 

23,0<M) 

H. 0 

IM.OtlO 

27.5 

fKlaJKH) 

indiaim 

7JHH> 

Uk 0 

U2J»K) 

5no 

OtlO, 000 

MiAMuni . ... ..... 

2.5AH)0 

12.0 

31*0, IKK) 

200 

090,000 

Ivetdovkv 

21,000 

12.0 

252, tHHI 

'375 

915, IKK) 

Tenrw'ssee 

8, (HtO 

5.0 

40,iK*0 

21(1 

9i>, (KK) 

Alabama . .. 

532, (H)0 

9. 0 

! 5, 107, iH*0 

2tM) i 

10,211,000 

Ml.SKIHSllOO 

:5tX), IKK! 

1 K.0 

i 2, UK), IKK) 

I 212 1 

Lm.m 

l/nulHJtma. 

UIJHH) 

1 7,3 

i 1, 029, WO 

! 201 

%m,m 

Te\rts.. 

05, <KM) 

1 11,0 

! 715, (*tK) 

! 2H5 ! 

2,038,W 

AikaiiSa.H . 

h0,tK)0 

i 5.0 j 

1 430, 000 

! 215 1 

1,054, 000 

Total.. 

1, tm, 000 1 

9 2, 

15,495JX)0! 

! 230, S 1 

I 35, 708, 000 

uno.. 

”1, 15.i, (X)0 i 

b 5 , 

9, lib 000 

ilTa , 

”25,8)5,0W 


2 , 001, 0*10 . 

0 2 ’ 

12,127,000 

231 1 

2S, 75(), 000 

1917.. i 

1, S29, 000 . 

7 {) 

12,7^7 000 


on /lun AAA 
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OOWPE AB-™< \.ntinuea 

Table 187. — Cowpeas- F am price ^ cents per hashcJ, on 15th of month, 1916-1920. 


Date 


Jan 15. 
Feb 15. 
Mar 15. 
Apr 15. 
May 15. 
Jxino 15 


1920 

1919 

1918 1 

1 

1917 

1916 

312.9 

238 9 

202,2 1 

192.2 

156.3 

372. 4 

252 1 

292.5 ' 

210.0 

157 2 

394.0 

248 8 

301 5 i 

231.8 

153 7 

421.4 

267,6 

292 8 ' 

253 4 

150 2 

484.4 

292 3 

283 3 ' 

293.1 

148 8 I 

483.7 

343.9 

257 4 

309.1 

110 0 ; 


Date 


July 15. 
Au? 15. 
Sept 15 
Oct 15. 
Nov 15, 
Dee 15. 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

j 1916 

470 S 

1 

342 8 

248.4 

303 2 

135, 1 

422.7 

i 310.3 

241.3 i 

265.4 

141.3 

368 8 

1 209 4 

1 220.2 

217 0 

142 4 

273 7 

i 260 9 

i 231 9 ‘ 

219 5 

118 i 

243 4 

t 270 7 

1 231 4 

227 1 

161 G 

229 0 

280 0 

i 237 6 

237 5 * 

177 3 


PEAS 

Table 188. — Peas‘ Area and production in undermentioned count? les 1909-1919 


Country. 


Area 



Piodnction. 


Average^ 

1909-1913 

1 1917 

1918 

1919 

Averagoi 

1909-1943 

1937 

1918 

1919 

XOETir AMEEICA. 

1 1,000 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


j acres 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

bushels 

bushels. 

bushels 

bushels 

United States 

j 2 1,305 




2 7, 129 












Canada 

, 





1 



Prince Edward Island . . 

( 1 

(3) 

(«) 

' (3) 

4 

1 

7 

1 8 

Nova Scotia 

1 1 

C) 

2 

! 9. 

14 

2 

33 

38 

New Brunswick 

1 1 

C) 

4 

! 5 

21 

G 

CO 

69 

Quebec 

j 33 

GO 

107 

82 

520 

798 

1,664 

1,225 

Ontario 

I 267 

126 

114 

127 

4,482 

2,110 

2, SSL 

1,816 

Manitoba 

1 

[ 


0 




81 

Saskatchewan 

i 

i 3 

4 

5 

7 

45 

85 

87 

Alberta 

w 

1 2 

2 

2 

7 

32 

36 

29 

Biitjsii Columbia 

i 1 

1 

2 

2 

42 

32 

47 

52 

Total 

304 

198 

235 

231 

5, 097 

3,026 

4,313 

3, 405 

SOUTH AMERICA. 






— 



Chile 

4 26 

537 

6 20 


4 387 

5 521 

^ 544 

5 429 

EUROPE 






Austria 


6 

4 

6 4 


52 

50 

"• 50 

Hungary c 7 

32 




427 



Croat la-SIavonia ^7 i 

12 




150 




Belgium 

12 




390 





Fiance ^<5 

73 

28 

33 

8 21 

3,308 

517 

464 

« 515 

Italy 





•* 3, 829 

2,656 

1 


Lu'siombuig 7 

2 




34 



Netherlands 

65 

SO 

88 ! 

80 

1, 581 

2, 529 

2, 932 


Roumama <>7 

42 

77 


16 

675 


247 

Russia proper c. 

2, 628 

1,070 



27, 073 



Poland 0... 

383 ' 



5, 428 




Noi them Caucasia 6 

11 i 




89 




Spam 

1,071 

&S25 

^ 941 


30, 402 

5 8. 9(>2 

*'"8 i4,'r 


Sweden 

47 1 

25 

30 

5 0 if, 

1,227 


i;8S5 

- 2, 190 

United Kingdom: 

) 








England 

152 ! 

102 

127 1 

132 

3, 974 

2 , 203 

3, 496 

3,520 

Wales 

i ! 

1 

1 ; 

J 

34 

12 

15 

1! 

Scotland 

1 1 


t 

(0 

14 

1 

2 i 


Ireland 

( 


10 2 1 

2 

8 

8 

12 1 



Total 

154 ' 


130 j 

135 j 

4,010 1 

2,224 

3, 525 i 








ASIA. 



1 


, 




Japan 

91 

222 

160 I 


1,804 

3, 898 ! 

2, 736 1 


Russia (9 governments) ® 

94 


! 


794 


AUSTRALASIA. 



j 




1 


Australia 

(it) 

32 

41 ! 


(11) 

567 1 

701 


New Zealand 

16 

12 

12 1 


507 

242 1 

313 



1 Five-yoar average except in a few cases where five- ® Old boundaries. 

yeai’ statistics were unavailable. r includes lentils. 

I Census 1909 » Excludes Alsace-Lorai i r 

S T ASIQ KAO nnii*nr> 
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Table 1 89 - -JirooB? earn: Acrewfe, produrtion, and vaUie, hi/ Slate, s, IDSK (uid Latah 

1916-1910. 

[Leading piodncing Slates j 


Stale and year. 

Acreage 

A (Ti S 

IS, 290 
1,590 
20, 900 
38, 000 
105,500 

7. 000 

11.000 

i 

Prnduetioii 

Tons 
i, im 
1, 000 
3 , SOI) 
3 , 800 
17 , 100 

^ 1,300 
2,300 

Avei af^e 
farm 
pel ton 
Nov 15 

DolUa V 
175 00 

1 15 00 
89 . 00 
US 00 
129 , 00 
70 00 
TOO, 00 

Farm \aliie 
Novx 15 

IJlmoiR 

Missouri... 

Kansas 

Texas 

Olciahoma 

Colorado 

New Mexico. . . 

Dollars 

805 , OOO 

1 15. 000 

338. 000 
1 IS, OOO 

2 , 20 (>, 000 
91,000 

230.000 

Total 

199, 200 

310 1 

33, 900 

125 7 S 

1 , 263,000 

MM 

202 , OImT 

380 9 

50 , hOO 

153 01 

7 , S 05, 000 

1918 .. 

300, 000 

340 1 

02,300 

233 S 7 

11 , 570 , OIK) 

1917 

I 3 15, 000 

332.8 

57 , 100 

292 75 

10 , 801,000 

MXG 

! 235, 200 

329 3 

3 S ,720 

172 75 

6 , 090, 000 

1915 

230, 100 

151. 1 

52,212 

91 67 

1 , 789,000 


Table 190 — Broom corn' Farm, price per lo'ti on J5th of each aumtli, 1911-1990 


Date 

1920 

1919 

191s 

1917 

MIL 

1915 

19! ! 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Jan. 15 

8162 86 

t)169 11 

$219.39 

$181.08 

SU)3. 97 


$91.38 

$ 18. 89 

$99 96 

$81 16 

Feb. 15 

123. 25 

110 96 

253 70 

200 51 

103. 52 

78. 14 

'95. 16 

56. 08 

85 97 

71) 70 

Mar. 15 

129.66 

173. 73 

242 17 

212 21 

103. SI 

OS. 42 

91.36 

.56. 97 

99. 36 

77 96 

Apr. 15 

114. 84 

149. 10 

222 19 

226. 82 

<Hi 39 

70 79 

89. 47 

58. 13 

100.51 

71 10 

May 15 

M5. 78 

151, 72 

205 9S 

252 33 

l(K).91 

71. Kl 

81.99 

53. 10 

83 34 

Kl.05 

June 15 

145 14 

106. 40 

222 11 

i 222 t)h 

101. SI 

76. 51 

88 01 

61.08 1 

! 79. 10 

69 36 

July 15 : 

112.63 

119.02 

23.5 02 

t 193.79 

103.06 ! 

78.91 

! 87.91 

56.6! 

; 81. 6.8 

68 H 

Au^. 15 

1 IL 99 

123.61 

231 68 

; 307. 66 

, 119 79 j 

82 m 

: 91.11 

90,58 , 

83. 12 

72 07 

Sept. 16 

125 22 

151.28 

300.28 i 

' 210. 15 

12S.51 

75. 21 

I 77.0.5 

106 05 

76 52 

91 67 

Oct. 15 

125. 65 

161 86 

265.23 I 

1 269. S5 ; 

167. 52 i 

Sf>. 4 1 

' f»6.53 

lot. 85 

70. to 

121.47 

Noy. 15 

122 V>7 

160 55 

205, 3 ■» 

295. .50 1 

172.60 

92.01 

05 82 

99 80 , 

, fHl.33 

1*21 m 

Bee*. 15 

87 69 

162. K<» 

m.63 ! 

1 279. 55 ! 

1 

; 171 91 

101. 19 

i 58.2! 

92 32 

57 07 

108 20 


GllAiN SOlKUrUMB 

1''ai}LK 191 . — Oram sorghums:^ Acirafic, prodachon^ and vnlae., hg SiateHj 1990^ and 

iotah 1916 1919. 


State and yt'tn’* 


Kanm.... .. ... .. . 

Texas.,.. . 

Oklahoma 

('nlnriwlo,.... . 

Now Mexitsn... ..... ... 

Arizona ... 

VnhUntm. . . 

Total...,. . 


MIS,. 

M17., 

M15.. 


[Leading pifHiueing Slates, 




1 

1 



Aveiage 


1 Aeieuge, 

i 

Aveiage 

Jielii 
per ia*re. 

Prodmdntii 

far in 
pnee per 
hnsbel 

Fai m value 
Kov. 15. 

1 


N(*v. 15. 


! Avriif, 

Bushih, 

Bushvts. 

Calls, 

DoUars. 

. ( 1,270,(KK) 

21.2 

26,921,000 

69 

18,578,000 

. .| LOOnUHM) 

32.0 

60,992,000 

121 

73,81XMK)0 

..J i,. 5.55, 000 

26, 0 

40, 4,30, «HK) 
4.33.s(KH) 

60 1 

24,258,000 
3,611, (KK) 

.1 255, 0(H) 

17.0 

81 i 

2tO,(KH) 

27.0 

6, lS0,0tH> 

99 { 

6, 115,000 

. 1 2S,{HK> 

26. 0 

728, 000 

im 

721,000 

; 150,000 

1 27. 0 

4, 050, (Km 

; 105 I 

4,252,000 

1 5, 101, (KH) 1 

1 26 6 

1 13,939.000 

1 91 5 1 

131,665,000 


5,03I,(K)0 

2r> 1 

P'l27,56SUm{r 

f 1 

165,030,000 


6, 03(>,000 
5, 153, (MH) 

12. t 

73,211,000 
i 61,409,01X1 

150 0 

100,881,000 
99, 133,000 


U.9 

JCL9 1 


3,911,000 

1,15.),{H)0 

13 7 

^ 53,858.000 

1 Ut,460,(H}0 

105.9 1 

57.027.000 

51.157.000 

* 

27,6 

U.7 i 


^ Kafirs, milo maize, fotenta. 
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Statistics of Grain Sorghums and Peanuts. 

GRAIN SORGHUMS--Continued 
Table 192 . — Grain sorghums: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 15th of month, 1916-1920 


Date. 

3920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Jan. 15 

137 3 

153.7 

170 8 

119 1 


July 15 

135 2 

175 9 

165 6 

214 0 

62 8 

Feb 15 

138 7 

156 9 

185.7 

129 0 


Aug. 15 

150 0 

176 9 

177.2 

243 3 

72.4 

Mar 15 

129 8 

150 9 

193.5 

147 0 


Sept 15 

124 8 i 

153 7 

181 0 

187 7 

83.8 

Apr. 15 

145. 4 
154, 5 

162 1 

204 0 

152 0 

53.’6' 

Oct. 15 

95 5 ! 

139 7 

175 9 

171.1 

80.8 

May 15 

173.6 

211.0 

188 0 

58 2 

Nov 15 

95 5 I 

133 6 

150 5 1 

160 6 

102 1 

Juno 13 

153 9 

174 1 

179.6 

206 3 

60 0 

Dec 15 .. . . 

81 7 i 

141 3 

154 8 

106 7 

101 5 


PEANUTS 

Table 193 — Peanuts' Acreage, production, and iKilue, by States, 1920, and totals 

1916-1919 


State and yeai 


Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carohna 

Georgia 

Floiida 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loiusiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Total 


1919.. 
1918. 

1917.. 
191G. 


Acieage 

Average 
yield per 

Production 

Average 
faun price 
]>er bushel 

Far in % aliie 
No\ 15 


acre 


Nov 15 


A crch 

Bushetb 

Bmhels 

CenUi 

Dollars 

138,000 

32 0 

4, 416, OUO 

136 0 

6, 006, 000 

31.3,000 

35 0 

3, 955, 000 

137 0 

5,418, 000 

36, 000 

45.0 

1,620, 000 

212 0 

3,431,000 

224,000 

34 0 

7, 616, 000 

123.0 

0,368, 000 

315,000 

28.0 

3, 220, 000 

149 0 

4, 798, 000 

400 

40.0 

16,000 

360.0 

58,000 

7,000 

40 0 

280,000 

155. 0 

431,000 

410,000 

22 0 

9,020,000 

95 0 

8, 569,000 

3,000 

25 0 

76,000 

193.0 

145,000 

3,000 

29 0 

87,000 

155 0 

335,000 

184,000 

26 0 

4, 781,000 

179 0 

.8,563,000 

13, 000 

35 0 j 

455, 000 

201 0 

928, 00(7 

16, 000 

26.0 j 

416, 000 

231 0 

973, 000 

3,262,400 

28 5 

36,960,000 

135 S 

48,829,000 

t, 256, 400 

27.0 

33,925,000 

210 9 

81, 742, 000 

1,805,400 

24.7 

46,010,000 

173 7 

79, 929, 000 

1, 842, 100 

28.5 

52,505,000 

174. 3 

91,498,000 

1,013, 350 

33.0 

34, 133, .500 

120 3 

41,357,000 


Table 194. — Peanuts: Farm price, cents per pound on 15th of each month, 19I1-192Q. 


Date 

3920 

1939 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1015 

1914 

1013 

1912 

3911 

Jan. 15 

9.9 

6.0 

7.0 

4.9 

4.3 

4.5 

4 7 

4.6 

4 3 

1.' 

Feb. 15 

10.5 

6.0 

7.2 

5.3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

1. 5 

4.7 

5.i 

Mar. 15 

11.2 

7 0 

7 4 

5-5 

4.4 

4.2 

4 7 

4,7 

5.0 

4.. 

Apr. 15 

10.9 

6 9 

8.3 

6.2 

4 6 

4.5 

i 9 

4.8 

4.9 

4,’ 

May 15 

13.2 

7.2 

8.2 

7-2 

4.6 

4 8 

5 1 

4.7 1 

4.9 

4.: 

June 15 

31 2 

7.7 

7,9 

7.7 

4 7 

4 8 

5 1 

5.0 

5 2 

6,; 

.fuly 15 

11.0 

8.2 

7.8 

7.6 

4 6 

4 7 

5.2 

6.3 

4 9 

5.* 

Aug 15 

8 5 

8.1 

7.9 

7.2 

4.6 

4 5 

4 9 

4 9 

6.0 

5.; 

Sept. 15 

8.0 

8 3 

8.3 

6.6 

4.4 

4.4 

5. 0 

4.9 

4.8 

5.: 

Oct. 15 

5.8 

ai 

6.9 

6.1 

4.4 

4.3 

4 5 

4.8 

4.7 

4.i 

Nov. 15 

5.3 

9.1 

6.6 

7.1 

4.4 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

4.. 

Bee. 15 ' 

4,7 

9 1 

6.1 

7.1 

4.7 

4.2 ! 

4.3 

4.8 

4.G 

4,' 
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TRUOK (illor'S 

Tab 1 ;K if).j —ihr)(nt(/Ttal aamqc and production of truck cropti in the Umied laics. 

J 917- 19 JO 


NmiibM of 
Hint os 


1017-IS I<)I7 Jbis V)V) I'W) 1017 lOlN , lOiO I'JA) 


As])hRrai?ns, ions 
Beans rsnaf)), tons 
Cabbatie, tons. 
CanlalouTtes,* ens. 
Caiih11ov\ei," cits 
Cdei y,' (‘rfs 
Com 1 sweet I, tons 
Cnciiiiiljeis, tons. . 
Lettuce,'’ cits .. 
Onions, ))u 
Ptus, tons.. . 
Potatoes (early 

Irish), Ini 

Straw i>eiries,'' cits 

Tomatoes?, t ons 

Wat ei melons, N o . 


Atic.v ' Jcics' A CHS lives' 

7 ‘>l,hl7l 26, -tab 2S,;}7S 20,719 ;]6,2S') 2S,00li H7,t)S.i 3^603 

36 {1,10} 3I,61S 12,391 11,136 71, Mn 23,676 2},6S3 

29 <13, alS 92,713 6S, 133 101, SIS 603,01)2 6S},M2‘ 113, lOO 910,323 

23 60, 130' 39,630 63,317 6S,032 S,0f)6,r(M) 3, 79(,, 000 11, 139, 672,33h 

3 9,0S6 9,972 S,170 9,013 1, SOS, 971 2,0S1, IIS 2, 123, 177; 2,422,003 

S 11,300 11,730 13,107 13,170 6,797,730 6, !3t),3tK> 2, 676, 00(3 3, 660, 773 

20 201,613 27S,4S0 223, 10S2S.7,331 377,t.sS 311, SOO, 476, iNOj 377,461 

21 50,321 63,903 32,737 46, U9 42, 7S1 111,7111 71,3221 11,054 

S 12,500 15,350 15,600 22,377 n,31S,3tKl 7, 176), 900, S, 1 16, 100, 1*2, 106,055 

21 61, 460 6 1, 713 47, 633 63, S09 19, 133, (MX) 19, A {6, (XK) 12, S3.5, 3f)0’21 , 333, 000 

19 1<S0, 107 127, 611 115, 020 139, ISS 152, 162 132, 769, 96, 3 !0, 133, 272 

1 I i 

17 267, S50 2,7s, 670 1S2, 2.70,23 1 , SS7 IS, 372, 300 27, 471 , 730, 1 6, 91 1, WO 20, 334, 1 10 
26 109, 510 S3, S20 6 {, 7(H) 67, ,500 7, 9 IS, 111 5, 132, 603! , S.7(), 900' 4, 390, 7,70 

.36,300,850 331,2.72 2.37, I93!21 1,747 1,071,396 l,!62,S69j 8.5.7,782 1,022,258 

1SJ20,700' 67,71.5 110, 691 1 13.3, 2,70 11,961,000 ^7, 33.1, (MM) 37,387, 31, { 19, .777 3.74 


1 HtanduHl ertiif's. 

2 (hales ol 1 domn heads each 

-^Crates ol 10 bunches ot I dozen plants e.u h 


('rales ot 2 do/is) head', each 
(’I at ‘S ( ontamnie: 21 (piai Is 


(hVBBA(H<] 

Table Idi). —Cabbage: Farm price, per lOO pounds on loth of each wonthj 1911-1920. 



Date 

i 

j 1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1913 

191 4 

1913 

1912 

.Tan. 1.7 


i 

. i $1.31 

,$i 19 

$2.71 

.$,3. 93 

$1 17 

li. 36 

$1 87 

$l 26 

$1 89 

Feb. 13 . . 


3 03 

2. 33» 

3 26 

5 ()3 

1.21 

1.41 

2. 07 

1. 17 

2.24 

Mar 13 . 


- n. 23 

2.71 

2. .s6 

(* 77 

1. 38 

j.3S 

2 0.3 

1 03 

2. 88 

Apr. 13 .. 


3. ,59 

i 79 

2 98 

7 (.! 

1 50 

1.99 

2. 24 

I 1.5 

3 17 

May 11 .. 



1.97 

,1. 2.) 

7.33 

1.93 

2 .7,3 

2. 05 

1. 5H 

2 98 

June 13 ... 


. . » . . ; .5. 4 1 

{.(*S 

3. ,73 1 

5. 10 

2 27 

2 3 4 

2,61 : 

2 IS 

2. t,7 

July 13 .. 


. ' 4.71 

1. 23 

3 41 1 

3.23 ; 

2 13 

1 9.7 

2 66 ‘ 

2 (»4 

2. 29 

A UK. 13 ... 


. .. ; 3 2.S 

;{ 73 

2. <H, 

2. 19 1 

2 26 

1 6! 

1 71 1 

2 1,5 

L.S8 

{Sept 1.7 ... 


1 2.03 

3. OS 

2, 4,5 

1.76 ! 

2. 17 

1.21 

1 no i 

1.79 ! 

1 , 25 

Oef 17... 


... . 1 L93 

2. -Ss 

2 16 

1. 79 ' 

2. 10 

i.OO 

1 31 

! J.69 ! 

1 08 

N(n. 1,5... 


, . J L67 

1 2.74 

L99 ! 

2. (Mi 1 

1 2, (il 

.97 

1. 14 ! 

; 1.38 j 

1.04 

I>e<\ in.... 


.. 1.77 

1 1 

3. 19 

i 2. 03 1 

! 1 

2,28 i 

1 3,01 

1 07 

1.26 j 

i 1.73 

1 1,5 


lull 


$1.56 

1 18 
1.26 
IIU 
1.38 

2 46 
2. 93 
2. 17 

L as 

1.51 

L,54 

1.83 



CABBAGE — Continued . 

Table 197. — Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production of cabbages in the United States, 1915-1920 


Statistics of Cabbage, 
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Pioduetion m cars— 25,000 pounds 

1920 

'<t<<OC30O t'~C'10i-i'rt<'^«OOr^»OCV|«OOr-4«0»'5 03COC$r-f»iilM 00 00;^l> 

0310 rHl'^cOr-tCs>c5cCOi-t 03»0»Or-lr-iCNCOeO lOOC^CM 

^ rtTrtTTH’ccr cC 

1919 

r-i«0'<r)H<M c0fa000 00Ci0r-lOt-<e0eQ00O00'^<M00r>.(Ni0 03rHO 

SOIOOSCOI'' l.'-eO<N'JDfHtNCOOOO>-fCOeOTHC'OOt'.CO-^OcOO(N OOrHOO 

g?O00<O3l> '<tlXhi--teOt>-r-lOr-t OO-lfl CM03CNr-( 

<3 t-TrH*' r-T CN r-T O' r-T i-T f-T lo" 

1918 

Or-lCOm OC0r-<'^C000t«-r-<t-Ht^O03C>0'^'t'OO"tt<j0O00l0 OqOOQ 

e^C^OOOlM C0C0C'3'+tr^O-^CNOr^00l'-r-4*f>.ri«0C(Sl003'^>-t>-t COOiOO 

gl-'OiM-ctt 030 r-lC30rHr-<.-H<N^ CCOr-ll'-rHT-H<N<M S'- O^r-H 00^ 

^r-Tcc CO t-H*' ar>-rr-r t-To"' i-T c<r ^-Ti-t s'- 

1917 

OOiMO-rfi OOOI>-00O-f.-lOO-tli»O'«f>0J'-O'in0cD-nHCMO OOO^ 

«OCN>-(lOCNI 00<M'^^CiOt-r'-COCiCOOt'-r-li-i<M<MCl<MOJ'1^C3TH cyr-c-J-f 

gTHC^KM-t}! T-H-til T-(C3 0r-((MCOC3 0 r-llOr-tCOr-ir-lS'-T-t Or-lT-'!>- 

CjcT" i-T CO co'r-T t-T'-n' I'*'' 

1916 

oocooo xtir'-rHiOoo-!t'ot^cocccooooooococ<«o<sooco -4icot-^r- 

co-st'CO-^O OCO(M<MOOOOt'-SOOr-ll^OO'»t<C3C3COlOCM»0 730i-( j-lOfMCO 

g'^rl'-OT-l OO CNCOOOC^OCOl’'-'^ CSOCOOi-IC'JOt-i S'-OS'-hO 

Om'cn' t-T CnT r-Tt-T r-Tt'-’' r-T co' 

1915 

-eji-^tioo 00t'»f000OOC0r-iCSOcD0300OOO'^^C0OOr<3C'3 -e+lCOr-iC^ 

soOOcOOOO CSl03C'4O<N'rt^CMO.-4»Or-it'-C0»0r'lO00(NI(MA0l'-'r-i OOrvjqs 

KCOOOO l'-T-4 (MiOOSC'SOCOOMl Ol'-CNrir-mOOT-l lOOr-lO^ 

CjcJ'im’' CO OsT i-Tco'r-T r-Tco' cT t-T co'r-T cT 

M r-l 

Yield per acre 

1920 

j^rHCCKNOO CGOOr-t(MOcDOOiOCO'^f’OOi-lOlOCNOO'^0 0 C'3|'fO3C0 

St'-eOOO'tfi S'-'StiOOOOOOcOlOCOCrOOOOOOOCMr-.OCOCftS-rOOO t-c-jodo 

.0 T-lr-lr-lr-< r-lr-1 r-lrH 

1919 

o^oooo ooooco«ocoo&oo»oooioio»ooooiooo miooe<j 

trOOiOsOrtlOOOOOa>»COOOl^«DcOJ>^r- 100 l^OO oi>-o«>> 

g ^ r. r. 

1918 

J^OCOOOO OOOiOO(MO<Mr(i£NcOt'-Tt<<Nt^iF-(OOOOOCO»0 0030310 

gioioeoo t'-c3t>00 00t'-0500003voc3 0300 03i0t'^t'-c300 001> t>CiO£'*00 

bi 

1917 

5^0000 003«C3uO«00<t^»OCO»OOiOOCDeO»OCOOOOO»0 CDCOCOO^ 

gt-OiC^CN CONCCt^Ot'-OOCOOOCSCOt^t'-odt'-'-itiOOOOl'^COCiOOO -^OCXJOO 

bs ^ 

1916 

^loooeo eoco»o»o*oic»oiOi-i'tieococoo3i'<t<oco»coO£No» oir-ioco 

gooc-ioco 00000t'»c00 03 00t'-e0'<}<00ci00>i0c3»0c5»0 0300c0 Ot-COO 

bi 

1915 

g^iOOOCO COOOOOOOCOOOOCOCOCOOOOOOOOcOlO OSOSNO 

goot-ioco C0OC3Ca0»OO03C«0C3C3-<ftrS'-C0OC»t''-C3OC3 00 00 03C60303 

bi r-. ^ ^ ^ 

Acreage Imrvested 

1920 

_ Q 0 00 0 00 0 00 t- 0 10 0 S'- Q »« »0 »r> 00 C3 (N 00 0 03 01 0 <M CO 0» lO CO Q 
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1918 ; 1919 

aoOOOO 00 »0 000000000 *0 0000 0 000 »0 *0 000 

S «5 0 00 CO CK' CN CQ CO S'- 0 t - -rp *0 10 rs C33 04 OTi CO S - cj 0 CS es S'- '''4 0 cp 

J;r-l03C3'«P eorp r-lCO»HCSTl1'Tj4t-'<t'C'S COr-KNOCJCOO'tT ■'fkOCNO 

.^»CrCO''r-r'*lT r-Teo'' r-T .-rt-Tr-T (eTr-T (f 

aSSSi ggSSSSSSSSSSSgSggiSffSSS SSS8 

J..COCSCSJCD to a (M*>eoO(Nr-4l'-<OCO»-« lOO'cPOeSCSkOCO 0OC4O 

‘rtrcTr-rcCr I-I't’ r4'r-r cd'r-TsN' i-TorT CO*' OCT DO r-T r-T 

N 041 rH 

1917 

- 

aspss iSSSSiSSgSSSKSSSSgSggsq gSi3g 

S;;;t0t-e003 OCO CHCOOWOOr-tJorHr-l COe">CO»Or-ICOr-ICO COr-li-tuO 

^ co''»c5't--TQo' t-Tco' r-Tr-T o'ofcM*' rT'orT co' ci' -ftToT r-T 

S 04 rl 

9161 
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03 

rM 

sSSSS SSSSSiSSSSSSISSgSSiSSgSa SS3S 

t-tt-. CO CO <X CO *n CP 00 04 r-4 O O *0 03 r-l CO CO CM S- -<41 r-l *0 

4;! CO*'cd'»-rxir r-TcO t-Tcr r«r«*irc4'»-r r-TirT co* or MTr-T CO* 

1 CO 1— 1 

State. 

irly 

California ... 

Florida...... 

Louisianai 

Texas... 

te* 

Alabama... 

Colorado 

Idalio 

Illmois 

Indiana .. 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Y^ork 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Caiohna .. .. 

Tennessee.. 

Utali.... 

Viremia— 

Eastern shore and 
Norfolk section.. 

Soutlni estem 

Washington 

Wisccnsm..... ...... 


'Jew Orleajis seetion. 
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Statistics of Tomatoes, 

TOMATOES. 

Table 200 — Commercial acreage^ yield per acre^ and pi oduction of tomatoes for man} 
facture and table stocky 1917-~J920, 


Acreage harvested 


States 

X917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Table 
and ma 
ufactuK 
stock 

Table 

stock 

Manu- 

facture 

stock 

Table 

stock. 

Manu- 

factuie 

stock 

Table 

stock 

Manu- 

factuie 

stock 


A cres 

Acres 

A cres. 

Acies 

A Cl es 

A Cl 6^ 

Aues 

A]a]iaina 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 



Arkansas 

0 

1,824 

0 

7,138 

0 

3,8iL 

1,11 

CaJjfoiria 

2, 319 

23, 735 

2,200 

41,2'3 

2,200 

29, (.jS 

31, 6( 

Coloia,do 

0 

1, 294 

0 

1,656 

0 

l'470 

2,5t 

Connecticut 

0 

liS 

0 

191 

0 

" 178 

Deiawaie 

0 

22, 1S3 

0 

15,782 

0 


6,2< 

Florida 

23, 8.10 

20 

15,600 

62.') 

20, 900 


22, 6( 

Georgia 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

11 


Idaho 

0 

70 

0 

31 

0 

61 


Illinois 

0 

4,009 

0 

4,721 

0 

3,213 

1, ')( 

Indiana 

0 

32, 161 

0 

52,137 

0 

33,. 569 

3.1, 1,' 

Iowa 

0 

1, 883 

0 

2,600 

0 

2, 060 

2,0( 

Kansas 

0 

5 

0 

180 

0 



Kentucky 

0 

2,540 

0 

9, 133 

0 

1,990 


Louisiana 

0 

105 

0 

4 16 

0 

17 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0 

0 

64, 411 

s 

0 

0 

63,735 

10 

0 

0 

33,213 

10 

32,21 

Mielni^an 

0 

3, 329 

0 

1,501 

0 

2, 146 

2, Of 

Minnesota 

0 

37 

0 


0 



Mississippi 

7, IJO 

0 

4,700 


4 600 


' S Of 

Mis.souii 

0 

10, 943 

0 

^ 16,428 


12,567 

0, Uv 

15, L 

Nebraska 

0 

58 

0 

70 

0 

85 


New Hampshiio 

0 

10 

0 


0 



New loisev 

11,230 

24, 94.1 

4^650 

'*'23'S6S‘ 

4,950 

‘*'20,798' 

19,1.: 

New Mexico 

0 

300 

0 

1,062 

0 

410 


New Yoik 

0 

8,584 

! 0 

10,916 

0 

7,802 

’ 9*8;: 

North Caiohna 

0 

118 

0 

1 177 

0 

165 


Ohio 

0 

9, 673 

0 

1 11,1% 

0 

6,718 

.5,S( 

Oklahoma 

0 

100 

0 

130 

0 

40 


Oiegon 

0 

125 

0 

26 1 

0 

228 


Pennsylvania 

0 

3,972 

0 

2,392 

0 

1, 701 

1 , 6.' 

South Cat oil n a 

0 

102 

0 

12 

0 

2 


South Dakota 

0 

30 

0 

31 

0 



Tennessee 

1,000 

3,454 

3,000 

7, IIS 

3, OQO 

4,167* 

l,9t 

Texas 

5, 4S0 

40 

1,000 

120 

5, 900 


8, .S.f; 

Utah j 

0 

3,191 

0 

5,425 

0 

*,^*807" 

.5, 30 

Viiginia 1 

0 

22,354 

0 

31,381 

0 

IS, 8S0 

3.8, 21] 

Waslungton 

0 

5 

{) 

I.i3 

0 

23 


West Vhginia 

0 

1,4.81 

0 

1,312 

0 

922 

1, li 

Wisconsin 

0 

288 

0 

321 

0 

291 


All other 




4, i'2 



i 




Total 

52, 980 

247,861 

34, 150 

317,102 

41,5.50 1 

195,615 

211.71 





— 

— 

' 
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TOMATO KS- ~( Ml itiimod 

Table 200. \imnietclal acreage, yield per acre^ and prodiiclJoa of iomiiors for 
faclure and table stock, W17--19P ) — OoBtnuied 


Yicla per ueia 


States 


iy!7 



Table 

stook 


ilkfanu- 

facturo 

stock. 


Table 

stock. 


Mann- 

faetuiG 

stock 


Table 

stock 


Maim- 
tin tu*e 
stock 


Alabama 

Aikan^as 

1 T<k)s 

Caiilorjjia 

ColoiaOo 

CoiillCCtiCUt 

7.5 

X)cja\N arc - 



2 0 

Gcotgia 

Idaho 


Illinois 



Indiana 


low a 


Kansas 


Kentuckv 


Louisiana 


klai viand-. 


Mass.ichiisel Is i 

^licliigan ' . . - - 

AUnnc'^ota 

Alississiioa j 2 2 

M issoui 1 

Nebiaska * 

New Hampshire. . i 

New Jcibcy j 4.3 

Now Mexico • 

New York ‘ 

Noi ih (hiroiin.i ' _ . „ . 

Ohio ' 


Oklahoma 1 


Oregon ‘ 



Fcnhsylvariut ‘ 


South I'uiolina 1 


Houih Dakota ' 



Tennessee 1 

Texas ’ 

3 0 

Utah..., ! 


Virgifiia 1 


Waslunglon. I 


West \ irgiiua | 


Wisconsin.. , . . i 

AH othcT... 


Total., 1 



Tom, 

5.0 
3.3 
7.5 

11.8 

3.0 
3 2 
3 0 


b 0 
3. 3 
2 0 

2 5 

3 n 

2 7 
5 0 
3.0 

3 0 


3.3 

3.0 
13 

5.0 
2.5 

3.0 

l(.0 

5.0 
2. i 

3. 0 
.1 0 
3.0 

3. 0 

0. 0 

3. 3 

8.0 
1 8 
3.8 


Tons 


5 4 


3.0 


4.5 


7.2 


3 5 
10 


3.0 


4. I 


Tom 


2. 2 

2;o 


5.1 
2.0 
5 . (» 
1.0 
3 . 0 
2. 0 

7.7 

1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
3. 5 
.3 0 
11.2 
3 . 5 
1 4 
2 . 1 
i' 9 


2\ms. 


-L. 


4 2 ! 


7 y 


4 0 


2. 0 

3.0 


T ns. 

A 0 
2 8 
0 0 
0 1 
5 0 
I b 


3 0 
0 
3 0 
1.2 
4.8 


o . ,} 

3.0 
1.5 

5.0 
11 


2.6 

3 7 

6.5 
0 . 0 
O* i 
10 
3 2 

3. 6 
3.0 


3.3 


K .,5 

2.7 

7.0 

li 


1020 


Table 
aiKi m.m- 
iil.ictuie 
stock 


Tons 
3 0 
3 6 
7 2 
7 . 1 


13 
2 9 


3.4 
3 4 
3.1 


4 0 


3 6 


. 3.5 


3 7 
3.1 


}.C 


4.9 


3.4 


3.0 


3.6 

3,8 

7.4 

. 3.1 


2.9 


11 


4 2 
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Statistics of Tomatoes. 

TOMATOES— Continued 

Table 200 — Commercial aaeage, yield 'per acre, and production of tomatoes for manu- 
Jaciure and table stock, 1917-1920 — Continued. 


Production 


States 


Alabama .... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georajia 

Idaho 

IllmoiS 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. .. 

Michisjan 

Minnesota 

Mississipjji 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orep:on 

Pennsylvania. . . 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

All other .... 

Total 


1917 


Table 

stock 


Ton 9 

0 

0 

17, 390 
0 
0 
0 

77, ISO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15, 680 
0 
0 
0 

48, 320 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3, 020 
16, 430 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


178, 320 


Manu- 

factuie 

stock. 


Tom. 
73 
0, 019 
178,012 
15, 269 
35 1 
71,9i6 
GO 


120 
13, 230 
&3, 619 
1,708 
15 
6, 858 
525 
193, 332 
24 
4, 328 
81 
0 

38, 300 
191 
30 

107, 253 
1,500 
21, 460 
351 
20,313 
300 
1, 000 
9,533 
306 
90 
10,362 
120 
28, 719 
73,768 
40 

2,666 

1,091 


896,276 


1918 


Table 

stock. 


Tom 

0 

0 

11, SSO 
0 
0 
0 

16, 800 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21, 150 
0 
0 
0 

33, 480 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10, 500 

16,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Manu- 

factuio 

stock 


Tovis 

75 

16, 417 
222, 712 
12, 586 
912 
59, 972 
1,250 
20 
121 
15, 117 
192, 907 
i,9J0 
338 
10, 046 
1, 338 
293, 181 
40 
20, 718 


0 

36, 142 
182 


121, 727 
2,121 
61, 130 
336 
41, 350 
338 
2, 033 
1, 306 
21 
62 
25, 963 
360 
60, 760 
109,831 
585 
2,818 
292 


139,810 1,323,059 


Table 

stock 


Tom 

0 

0 

17, 380 
0 

0 I 
0 

58, 520 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

IS, 400 
0 
0 
0 

12, 870 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6,000 
17, 700 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


130, 870 


Manu- 
factui e 
stock 


Tons 

15 

10, 755 
176, 748 
13, 377 
890 
8, 856 


132 
306 
11, 075 
140, 090 
9,888 


10,915 

51 

49, 804 
50 
8,799 


0 

25,131 

128 


51, 075 
1,628 
50, 713 
990 
38,461 
100 
730 
0, 121 
6 


13, 751 


33, 121 
51,000 
161 
3, 780 
1, 51.3 


1920 

Table 
and man- 
ufacture 
stock. 

Tons 

1.59 
1 1, 9S7 
227, 527 
18, 500 


20, 948 
05, 510 


15,300 
112, 7.11 
0, 200 


1.5, 776 

'iiAiili 


7, ,301 


IS, 722 
40, 875 


88, 016 
is,'20i 
■i9,*736 


1, 958 


17,971 
3.1, 030 
39, 227 
721 


1, 089 


721, 912 


1, 022, 23H 


Table 201. — Tom.atoes: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1912-1920. 


Date. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1913 ! 

1 

1915 

1911 

1913 

1912 

July 15 

324.4 

240.3 

219 1 

194 3 

161. 5 

141.4 

167. 4 

161.4 

127.0 

Aug 15 

168.4 

177.0 

133.1 

124.3 

88.4 

66.4 

02.5 

95, 8 

76.6 

Sept 15 

104.4 

137.2 

103.0 

109 5 

7.5 6 

56. 9 

03.0 

68.0 

58.7 

Oct, 15 

98.9 

! 117. 7 

108.6 

I 

117.6 

82.1 

67 9 

60 3 

73.0 

62.3 
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TlIRN^I^^ 

Tvbli*: —Turnips: Ftinti pric(\ ctuiis jnr htfshcL ihthoj uunitli, 


Dale 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

3916 

191.5 

3914 

I9i:{ 

Jan 15 

J32 1 

82 1 

88.1 

78.0 

48. 6 

12 9 

.5(). 8 

49. ( 

If'eb 15..... 

121 1 

! 81.7 

89. 9 

91.3 

49. 6 

51. J 

! 61). 0 

1 51. 1 

Nov 3.5 

91 . 

98 0 

79.6 

7h. 4 

(>8. 1 

4.5. 9 

17. ! 

.>6 j 

jDec. 15 

1 85 9 

! 101 .S 

79.0 

81.1 

1 

7.}. ,'i 

45 1 

18 1 

1 55. J 

1 


SUGAR 

TiBLii 20?> — e^ugar- Profhictiou in the United Ptutes and ih jHissf^'^ioas, IPuG-Si to 

WU)-U ’ 


[Data ioi l9r2“U uiul sabhe(|ueiitiv bcel su^ai, also Louisiana and Ilauau cant* Muaii, csUnuted 
United Slates Depaitmoiit of AatiKultiiie, Porfo ilico, b\ Tieasui v Depaitinenf ot I’oito iiico, Plulippine 
isiunds, }uoduetiOh osUmated bv (ho X^hilippmc Depunment of AannilUiie and e\poil,s ioi '^eai-. ending 
Jane ‘Si), Koi soiaees of data foi earliei yeans, see Yeaibook foi J‘.>J2, p, nriU V shoU ton is 2,(K)() pounds 



Beet 

\ ear. 

sugar 


(clucil.) 


leiu'Cdj 

Average 

Short toa‘! 

3856-57 to 1860 8)1 


18(d*4r2 to 1805-66 

2(4 

1806-67 to 1870-71.... 

418 

1871-72 to 187.V76.,..’ 

4o:{ 

3876-77 to 3 880-81... . 

470 

1881-82 to 1886-86 ' 

692 

lSS(.-87 (0 IKtXMlt.... 

1,022 

1891-92 lo 1895-%,... 

30,406 

18<H)- 97 to 19004901.. 

.58, 287 

1901-2 to 190, 5-6 i 

239. 7.{0 

J906-7 to 1910-U .... 

170,3.56 

3901-2 

1“'!. fiOt* 

i<K)2->3 

21S HH} J 

39o:m 

210, (,fii ; 

i<)t4-5 

212, ini 

190541,... 

‘ .;12,92! 

1906-7... 

483, 602 

190* -8 

4(>3, (j2H 

19084) 

425,881 

ISHH)-10 

512, 460 

191(Pll, 

510, 172 

i!)U-12.,,.,. 

.509, 5(M) 

i!}i2-i;{ 

602, ,556 

lllhi'M 

733, 401 

191445. 

722, 054 

191.5-16 

874/220 

101647 

820, 657 

191748.. 

765, 207 

3918 19 

760, 050 

1919-20........... 

726, 451 

1920 •'2!‘* 

3, 300, (UK) 


Louisi- 

ana 


Shoj i tuns. 
iA‘Jd2 
74,o:ib 
41, n)S 
07, A a 
304,920 
124, .Sf)S 


20S, 055 
2S2,ai)0 
r)2,05:; 

;oo,27: i 
dt.s, 7.5! , 
275, sot 
.50\ !')-> 
277, 10 i 


257, 0(H) 
aso, HtH) 
.'{97, tHK) 
tlOl.lHH) 
:H2, 720 

3.52, .S74 
ir,:{, 57.‘{ 
292, 09H 
242,700 
1H7, GOO 

im,m) 
m, cm 

2H0, OtMi 
121. 000 
i.HO, 000 


C'ano .sugar tehieliy raw) 


(nhci j 

]*OI 

10 

1 

j Haw 

1 


Fhdiir- 

! '3 

,'utal 

Slate-’i 

itic 

o 

an 

pnn* 

Island*, » 



Short tuns. 

ShoHtons. 

Hhoi t toru 

1 Shot f tuns 

! Short tons. 

.5,978 

75, 

.161 



*t6, 1 16 


2(>0, 100 

1,015 

71, 

7(m 



.51, 1SS ! 


202, .503 

3, .SIS 

0f>, 

111 


- - T 

81, 185 


226, 633 

4,113 

87, 

(»()6 i 

(b 

110,557 


279, 020 

.5,327 

7(>. 

.>70 : 

27 

010 I 

169, (h;? 


383, 103 

7,2S0 

S7, 

4 4 : 

7(i 

4)75 

180, 277 


485,033 

8,430 

70, 

312 ^ 

125 

440 

386, 329 


555, 001 

6,64 

63, 

280 1 

162 

538 

28(», 620 


807, 142 

4,405 

61, 

202 I 

282 

,585 

131,722 


823,600 

12, 126 

14, 

4/S 1 

403. 

3()S 

iOH, OTS 

h 

,257,673 

i;],6l)l 

282, 

l.'Ki 1 

516 

OtI 

1 15, 832 i 

1, 

785,370 

1,0^^ 

1 103, 

1>2 ! 

1 5.55 

in! 

75, 01 1 

h 

os>, 705 

1. 1(4 

1 100, 

>76 ! 

i 43,7 

991 

12’. <0s 

1. 

252,081 

22 1 7n 

; Us, 

0*H» 

1 .Hm’ 

7 5 

8' >'*,'■ 5 

h 

H>7, !()() 

16,800 

\ i')L 

OS'. 

1 426 

218 

!2.. 2<l 

1, 

.{.>9,71,5 

13, 110 

211, 

. ISO j 

1 120 

2j { 

bb/n > 

1, 

48,5, 801 

11,.5(»0 

2(H», 

86! j 

440 


i;{2,602 

1. 

r>3.5,2r>.5 

13,440 

2‘{(,, 

4)05 ! 

521 

123 

167,212 

b 

,776,:{2H 

16,8(K) 


4)0,3 1 

5;{,> 

1.56 

12.{,8n> 

if 

7V6, 4i)0 

ll,2{K) 

3’i6, 

, 786 : 

5L 

000 

1 to, 7M 

1, 

,802,328 

12,320 

.'{49, 

,810 

.5(>6 

821 

161,(>5S 

1, 

4.)46,.53l 

K,<K)0 

371, 

4)76 ^ 

1 595 

038 

20.5,016 

2, 

,131,. 534 

0,(KI0 


4H)i 

' 516 

,521 

«',{1.>,07V 

2, 

,144,731 

7, 800 

3.d, 

,666 1 

1 612 

000 

108, 330 

2, 

,405,004 

3,020 

316, 

.400 i 

: 616 

(K50 

421,102 

2, 

382, ,356 

3,120 

483, 

,.500 ' 

.502 

7m 

412,271 


,.501,467 

7,(«K) 

5o:{, 

OKI 

’ 64 1 

6(>:{ 

425,266 

2 

,701,567 

2,210 

4a.{, 

,7% i 

’ 5n> 

70)) 

474,745 

S' 

,516,288 

3, ,500 

406, 

,003 , 

600 

.{12 

4.53, 346 

2 

.50.5,011 

1, 125 

4S5, 

.KSl 1 

5.56 

3i:{ 

466,8.54 

2^ 

,357,657 

7,(M)0 









^ (tou.siw returoH give pnKlaetion of beet sugar for LSOO as 81,720 .short tons; for |{K)1, 25,{,{)2I ; llH©, 501, 0H2; 
production of eano sugar ni Loiiisiaim for US30, 50.074 short ions; is to, 22(»,00i hi)gshea<!s, 18.50, 221,726 
hogsheads, IA>0, H0,70t| Jtiogshe'ul^; IS/O, X7i,dKl liogshoails; l.s.S'b ii(»,0)2 short tons; LSOS, 278,407 short 
tons, IHOO, 1'50,5 S;l atul lOUO. ‘125,5l(> short tons, cane sugar lu otnei States, 18{0, 401 short tons; In 3S40, 
2f,57f> injgsheads, in 1850, 9,256 hogsheads; in iSUO, 6,337 hogsheads; m Ik 7U, 7,!f>t> hogsheads, ni 1889, 4,5w 
short tons, in 1899, 1,691; and in ItKH), 8,687 short ions. 

Includes Texas only, subseciucnt to tOOi-gi, Unoflieial returns prior 1o X9IH-19 
® Exports for years ending hnie .80 

4 Complete data not available fur this period. Production in 1H7H-79, 1,2.51 short lon.s; in XK79-80, 1,304 
short tons. & Fi oduction suhse<iueut to 1911-12 « Subject to revision. 
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SUGAR — Ocntinued 

Table 204, — Sugar beets and beet sugar Production in the United States, 191d-19r20 
[Figureb foi 1920 aie bubjeet lo lovibion.] 



Area of beets 

Beets produced (weight as delivered to factories) 

State and year i 


Harvested 




Pi ice to 

Planted 

Amount . 

Pei cent 
of 

planted 

Quantity 

Yield ]jci 
acie 

Faim value 

grow ei s 
pci ton 

Cahfoi nia 

Acre<i 

Acres 

Per cent 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1920 

13r), 700 

123,500 

89.82 

1,037,000 

8.40 

14, 120,000 

13 62 

1919 

129, 800 

107, 174 

82 76 

815, 896 

7.61 

11, 561, 000 

14 17 

1938 

120, 900 

300, 684 

83. 28 

858,028 

8.52 

8, 534, 000 

9 95 

3917 

190, 200 

161, 909 

85 13 

1 331, 548 

S 22 

10, 125, 000 

7 60 

Coloiado. 





1920 

2-}S, 600 

221, 500 

87 34 

2,370,000 

10. 70 

28, 151, 000 

11 88 

3919 

23(), 300 

382,610 

77 28 

1, 764, 772 

9 ()6 

19, 143, 000 

10 85 

1918 

142, 000 

125, 882 

88. 65 

1,443,846 

11 47 

11, 171, 000 

10 02 

1917 

183, 600 

161, 176 

87 95 

1, 857,649 

11. 50 

13, 526, 000 

7 28 

Idaho 





1920 

67, 600 

■)5, 000 

96 53 

498, 000 

S 96 

6, 022, 000 

12 09 

1939 

53, 700 

30, 331 

56. 18 

203, 168 

f> 70 

2, 235, 000 

11.00 

3918 

37, 700 

32,306 

85. 69 

344,334 

10. 66 

3, 443, 000 

10 00 

1937 

46, 500 

37, 745 

81 17 

312,067 

8 27 

2, 203, 000 

7.00 

Michigan 






1920 

169, too 

145, 200 

85 7i 

125, 900 

8. 67 

12, 574, 000 

t) 99 

1919 

166, 100 

121,375 

74 28 

1,211,018 

9 82 

15, 15S, 000 

12 52 

1938 

131, 500 

114,976 

85 48 

966, 676 

8.40 

9, 741, 000 

10. OS 

1937 

112, 700 

82, 151 

72.89 

524, 195 

6. 38 

4, 215, 000 

8.04 

Nebraska 






1920 

78, 900 

72, 000 

91 25 

707, 000 

9. 82 

8, 115, 000 

11 94 

1919 

64. 800 

59, 113 

91. 22 

600, 730 

10. 16 

6, 516, 1)00 

10 90 

3918 

41,600 

42, 746 

95 81 

485, 070 

11.35 

1, 833,000 

9 96 

1917 

55, 500 

51, 337 

92 50 

473, 191 

9. 22 

3,417,000 

7,22 

Ohio* 







1920 

48,300 

46, 800 

96 89 

451, 000 

0.61 

4, 160, 000 ; 

9. 22 

“ 1919 

37, 300 1 

30, 909 

83 29 

326, 062 

10 58 

4, 168, 000 i 

12 75 

1918 

36, 100 1 

32, 517 

90 16 

315, 371 

9 69 

3, i()2, ono i 

10 03 

1917 

29,300 ; 

24,231 

82 71 

219, 931 

9 08 

1,580,000 1 

7 18 

Utah 





1 



1920 

116,100 

112, 700 
103,217 

07 05 

1,301,000 

1 11 57 

15,674,000 

11.66 

3919 

109,700 

94 12 

1,015,873 

! 9. 84 

11,118,000 

10. 97 

193 S 

90,100 

81, 717 

90. 70 

I,u03,0l3 

! 12 27 

10,011,000 

10. 01 

1917 

91, 100 

80,280 

88, 33 

762, 028 

7. 10 

5, 308, 01)0 

7.04 

Wisconsin. 







1920 

29, 000 

21,200 

80. 00 

201, 000 

8. ()0 

2,101,000 

10 47 

1919 

16, 200 
14, 900 

1 32, 100 

74. 69 

117, 441 

9.71 1 

1,411,000 

12.02 

1018 

I 12,400 

S3. 22 

99, 777 

8 05 

908, 000 

10.00 

1917 

14, 100 

9,800 

; 69 50 

79,372 

8 10 

699, 000 

8.81 

Other States: 



1020 

89, 900 

I 81,500 

90. 66 

718, 000 

8.81 

8, 143, 000 

1 1. 34 

1919 

77, 000 

43,590 

56. 6i 

305, 61(» 

8.39 

4. 050, 000 

11.08 

3918 

68, 900 

50, 752 

73 66 
66. 81 

432,683 

8 53 

4, 2{>8, 000 

9 8<i 

1917 

83,600 

55, 856 

420,003 

7. 52 

3,059,000 

1 7 28 

United States: 





3920..... 

978,500 

882, OtX) 

90. 14 

8, 545, 000 

0. 69 

99, 39(», 000 

' U 63 

1919 

890,400 

692, 455 

77. 77 

6,421,178 

9.2? 

75, 420, 000 

‘ 11,74 

391S, 

689, 700 

591, 010 

86. 13 

5, 918, 798 

10 01 

: 59,49t,{K)0 

10. 00 

1917 

806,600 

661,707 

82,43 

5,980,377 

i 9.00 

i 44, 192, 000 

I 7.39 

1916 

768,500 ' 

665,308 

1 86.57 

6,228,256 

9. 36 

38,139,tX)0 

6.12 

lOUv 

1 664,300 

031,301 

92.02 

6,511,271 

10. 7 

36,950,000 

5 67 

1914 

1 534,600 

483, 400 

93. 94 

5,585,000 

11 6 

30,438,000 

5. 45 

1918 

' 635, 100 

580, 006 

91.33 

5, 880, 000 

10. 1 ' 

33,491,000 

5. 69 


1 In this table the acreage and production of beets are credited to the respective States in wliieh the beets 
were made into sugar and not to the States m which the boots weie actually produced 
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-(’ontiuiu'd 

Table 2U4. — 8 iignr heels nnd heel sugar Produc.floala the United Elates, It) ri'-to gt- 

f Fif'lHJ's foi aio Mihj<‘ci to i(‘V ishmi \ 


•Con. 




i 

ai 

Sugai beefs used. 

\n,i]\ M . ol 
fleets. 

}b‘( (ivei c of 
‘•U£ to .t‘ * 




a 

*0 

<u 


ci 

% 

'S 

o 

0 

'3 , 

o 0 






■n 


M 

0) 

o 

O 0 

o a 


State and yiMi ^ 

S 

hr' 

o 

Cl 

c 

veiage lengt 
paigi 

O QJ 

0 

ja 

<7 

a 

P 

P 

>t:! 

t^.o 

m 

0 - 
2 

t/ n 
n (U 

7^ c 

c- S 

o 

s§ 

CD 

o 

C"' 0 

0 *3 

o p 

/ 

^ A p 
cj 





ao 

-d 


O' 


50 

Pi 

pH 

0 




Short 


Short 


Ptr 

P(r 

Per 

737 

Per 

Caiifonua 

Ao. 

DaVf 

toii,s 

- 1 Cl e\ 

Urns 

Short tons 

vent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

ct nt, 

J(M) 

11 

102, 700 

12.3, .700 


l,{).]7,00f) 

47 90 


1 ) 79 

SS 21 

J 14 

1019 

It) 

70 

131, 172 

107, 171 

" 31 

801,612 

17 .87 

82 02 

16 ,50 

91 2! 

i..77 

i91S 

i ; 

81 

122, 793 

100,681 

S 10 

81,7, 72s 

17,0.5 

81 ,70 

11 .72 

.8.7. 2f) 

2 .71 

1917 

1 1 

92 

200, 023 
2.16,822 

161, 909 

.8. 16 

1,. 521, 716 

18 18 

82 91 

1.7 8 4 

S3 71 

2 61 

1910 

u 

108 

111,097 

10 37 

1, }62,893 

is 33 

81 13 

iO 13 

88 01 

2 20 

Color ido 










1929 

17 


802, 700 

221, .700 


2, .170, 000 

13 ,n5 


12 77 

80, 67 

55 06 

1919 

ir> 

87 

190, 890 

1 82, til 6 

9. 07 

1,().76, 113 

13 62 

83 8,7 

11 71 

87 98 

1 91 

PUS 

1 1 

70 

191,880 

221,30.1 

127, SS2 

10. 83 

1 , 36 1, 277 

16 10 

87 96 

1 4 07 

87 559 

2 055 

1917 

ir» 

91 

161. 176 

10 84 

1,7 19, .873 

1.7 10 

8 7 It) 

1 .5 559 

.SO 113 

2. 01 

1910 

11 

102 

2.72, 1 17 

1SS,,76S 

10.27 

1 . 9.5.5, .791 

13 00 

.8.7 79 

1,5. td 

80. 9.5 

1 IHj 

Idaho 


1920 

9 


01,000 
20, 13'9 

.7.7,600 


49S, 000 
PH), 817 
32t»,979 
286, 1 16 

Its OS 


12.97 

SO 63 

3 U 

1919 

0 

30 

.30, .131 

6. 49 

1.7. IS 

S6 13 

155.29 

87. 87 

2. PJ 

i9is 


87 

(1,0.82 

32 .JOt) 

10 12 

16. .77 

,86 4t> 

1.5 t)6 

.82 44 

2 91 

1917 

7 

70 


,17,715 

7. .79 

i(j 74 

84 84 

155 40 

.80 07 

3 34 

1910 

0 

80 

1.7, 87 1 

12, 1,53 

7. 87 

,53 1; 478 

16. 93 

86 39 

13 84 

81 63 

3 U 

Michigan. 












1920 

17 


107,300 

1 13, 200 


1,2.79,000 
1,0.52, 018 

46. 24 


13 550 

82 03 

2.91 

1919 

16 

8t 

1.30, 3.S3 

12.3, .373 

8 .36 

1 1 37 

HI 78 

12 63 

.86 6.8 

1 94 

1918 

16 

73 

127, 979 

11 1,976 

7 71 

8<)0, 2.38 

16 61 

.83 19 

1 1 .58 

.86 71 

2. 25i 

1917 

1 i 

33 

01,217 
69, .311 

.82, 131 
99,619 

3 62 

161,721 

16 28 

86 37 

13 91 

8,7 44 

2. 37 

1916 

lo 

19 

.7 03 

.702, 705 

H>. 37 

8,7. 22 

13 79 

84 24 

2 78 

Nebraska: 









1020 ! 

U 


.87, .700 
00, 870 

72, (0) 


707, (){K) 
,734, 100 

1.7 70 


IZ 558 

78 ,8(5 

55 32 

1919 ; 

1 1 

112 

59,113 

9 37 

1.5. 1 4 

82 80 

10 99 

.855. 64 

2 if) 

1918 ! 

4 

99 

03, 491 

42,746 1 

10.60 

4.73, 26() 

16.03 

.86 1 1 

I tl.Ol j 

87 29 

2. 04 

1917 ^ 

1 1 

97 

38, 89.3 

31,337 i 

9 22 

143, .'5.7,7 

1 1 91 i 

.80 71 

i 12 1(5 

81. .Tj 

2 7.7 

1910 ! 

i 

107 

31,913 

41,0.83 i 

10. .3 4 

‘401,017 

13 31 1 

.81. 12 

1 li.8(i 

,82.91 

2 07 

Ohio* i 





1 



1 



1920 1 

1 3 


' 33, 700 

46,8(K) 


131, IKK) 

1.7 66 : 


1 12.553 

i 7.8 .s6 

I 3.;u 

1919 

5 

79 

! 31,801 

30,9<H) I 

[“o.-n 

291,3.83 

1 4 1,7 i 

’.82.’ 755* 

1 10.9.5 

j 77 24 

! 55.22 

1918. . .. 1 

3 

91 

.1.7, 17t) 

i 32,317 1 

1 8 94 

291, (Hi 4 

13 74 

84 23 

I 12 19 

77. *45 

55.75 

3917..., . . ' 


70 

24, 957 

24,234 

.8 36 

I 202,624 

16 24 

86 2.7 

i 12 08 

74, 38 

i 4.16 

1910 , 

1 

13 

18,234 

24,767 

,7. 7t» 

1 137,696 

1.7. S9 1 

83. 36 

155.21 

855. 552 

: 2.65 

Clair 



i 


i 





1920 ... .... 

is 


1 I.Tti/iOO 

ll2,7tK) ! 


1,304,000 

13 a 


11 40 

755. 9H 

4. 01 

1919 . , ... ! 

18 

*“ Hi' 

101,023 

103,217 1 

i' A.* so’ 

908, 122 

13. S7 

i ’82*39’ 1 

U. 12 

.80. 17 

^ 2.75 

1918 ..... .. 

10 

98 

! 10.7,791 

.81,717 1 

1 n.oH 

iK)3,(H54 

! 1.7 29 

1 84 21 

U.69 

76. 46 

55.60 

1917 

17 

82 

: 8:5,f»t52 

80, 289 ' 

8. 68 

696, .722 

4.7.61 

82. 27 j 

12. 01 

76. 9‘4 

55 60 

1910 ... . 

il 

93 

90, 277 

68,211 

U).,38 

708,2.37 

16 0.7 

84.79 

42. 7,7 

79. 44 

3. 550 

WiscHHisui; 










1920.. ..... 

3 


23, itH) 

23,2(K» ; 

' i 

! 201, (KH) 

17,92 


12. 49 

78.4.7 

3 43 

1919. 

i 

'*00 I 

: 10,6.36 

; 12, UK) 

8. 7, 3 i 

1 103,378 

13 16 

*8!.* 73 1 

10 07 

76. .72 

3. 09 

1918.. ....... 

4 

61 

i 13,3.78 

12, ‘100 

7,34 

i 9.3, ‘467 

16.29 

82. to ' 

11.29 

.87.72 

2 . 00 

1917... . . .. 

1 

33 i 

8, 032 

9, .8(M) 

7, 23 

1 70, .8.50 

1.7.03 


n.34 

7.7 45 

55 69 

1910... . . 

3 

‘IS 1 

6, m) 

7,(HH) 

8 .39 

1 38,7(K) 

1 4. 90 ' 


11.38 

77.72 

55 552 

IHiier Hbitcs 


1 







l92tL . . 

12 


! 89, 6(H) 

8 1,. 7(H) 


718, (KM) 

1.7.72 


1 12. 18 

79. 39 

55,24 

1919 e . . 

i! 

32 1 

! 40, ‘1.70 

43, .790 


1 3.38,3.74 

1 1. 27 

I’.Sl'l’i’l 

1 11.9,7 

855 74 

2. 32 

191S ... , 

to 

04 j 

' .73,192 
' 1.8, 902 

30,7.72 

8.0.7 j 

! 408.423 

13 93 

1 81 31 1 

1 151.79 

87 20 

Z 556 

1917 

!3 

31 

.7.7, 8.7(5 

7.0.i ] 

.392, 4.76 

1.7. 17 

' 81. ,8? 

12. 16 

82. M 

2 71 

1910 ... .. 

8 

37 ' 

19.717 

,72,828 

; 7.20 ‘ 

.3,80, 3.74 

1,7. 69 

82,67 ' 

151.07 

855 550 

2.62 

United States. 










!920 

99 


1,109,600 
726, 431 

760, nm 

76.7,207 

820,637 

,SS2,(KK) 
(>92, 1.7.7 


.8, 3 4.7, (KM) 

* 3, ,887, .7,77 

1 .7, 577,. '•>06 
; 3, 62.7, .74.7 
i .7,919,673 
i 6, 1.70, 293 

1 5, 288, .7(H) 
i 5,639, 4452 

16. 06 


12.99 

80. 88 1 

55, 07 

1919.,., 

89 

’*’78* 

A. ,70 

14.48 

’si* A 4 < 

12.34 

83, 22 

Z H 

1918... 

89 

81 

.794,010 

664,797 

66.7,308 

i). 39 

U5. 18 

: 81.70 ' 

155. 61 

81.30 

2. 54 

1917,.,.,...... 

91 

71 

.8. 46 

in 28 

' 855. 89 ! 

i.’i 60 

855. 7*1 

Z 68 

1930........... 

71 

80 

8. 90 

16. 30 

i 81.74 

4 55. 86 

8,7. 03 

2. 44 

M5 

07 

00 

92 

874,220 

722,031 

7;«, ioi 

611,301 

10. H) 

16, ‘49 

: 84 558 

i 4. 21 

8(5. 17 
851, 355 

2 .2H 

1914 

83 

4815, 4<H) 
380,006 

10.9 

16. 38 

i 855. 89 

155 6.7 

2 /3 

1910....... 

^ 71 

85 

8.76 

If). 78 

1 83.22 

12 96 

H2. Ui 

2.82 



i Acreage and pKxiuutioii of bee W arc rnnhUnl^ m 
In, former reports, to the Btatt^ in wlneh the boots 
were matie into sugar. 

5* Based upon weight of boots. 

« Borcentage of sucrose (pure sugan ) ui the totai 
soluble solids of the beets 


S' Porcentuge f>f sucrose (based upon weight of 
beets) leinamuig in inoiasst's and pulp. 

® Includes 2 fuctones in Washington, ti ni Wyo 
mirtgjund leach in Illinois, Indunii, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Montana 
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SUGAR — Continued 

Table 205 — Cane-sugar production of Louisiana^ 1911-19^0 
[Figures for 1920 are from returns made before the end of the season, and are subject to levision ] 


Year of 

Factories 
in opera- 
tion 

Sugar 

Average 
sugar 
made, per 
tonot 
cane. 

Cane used for sugar 

j Molasses made i 

harvest 

made 

Area 

Average 
per acre. 

Production. 

Total 

Per ton 
of sugar 


Numbo 

Short ions 

Pounds 

Acies 

Shoit tons 

Short tons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1911 

188 

352,871 

120 

310, 000 

19 1 

5,887,202 

35,062,525 

99 

1912 

126 

153, 573 

142 

197, 000 

11 

2, 162,5/4 

14, 302, 169 

93 

1913 

153 

292, 698 

139 

248, 000 

17 

4,214,000 

24, 046, 320 

82 

"1914 

149 

242, 700 

152 

213, 000 

15 

3, 199, 000 

17, 177, 4-43 

71 

3915 

136 

137, 500 

335 

183, 000 

11 

2,018, 000 

12.743.000 

26. 154. 000 

93 

1916 

150 

303, 900 

149 

221, 000 

18 

4,072,000 

86 

1917 

140 

243, 600 

128 

244, 000 

15 6 

3,813,000 

30,728,000 

126 

1918 

134 

280,900 

135 

231, 200 

18 

4, 170, 000 

28,049, 000 

300 

1919 

121 

121, 000 

129 

179, 900 

10. o 

1, 883, 000 

12,991, 000 

K)7 

1920 


186, 000 

127 

196, 000 

15 

2, 935, 000 

18,621,000 

100 


1 Figuies for molasses, 1911-1914, aie as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association figures 
for later years as reported by Bureau of Crop Estimates, U S Department of Agiicultuit 

Table 206 — Area of sugar cane and production of cmie sirup in the United States, 1919 

and 1920, 

[Not including sorghum ] 


State 

Total cane area 

Area harvested 
for sirup. 

Sirup : 

made 


1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

South Carolina 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acies 

uicrcs 

Gallons 

Gallons 

9,300 

7,700 

8,900 

7,400 

979,000 

1, 369, 000 

Georgia 

72,000 

67,600 

GO, 000 

56,000 

9,697,000 

10, 640, 000 

Florida 

28, 000 

21,000 

24,000 

17,000 

6,110, 000 

4, 590, 000 

Alabama 

' 73, 000 

62, 500 

60, 000 

51, 000 

10,298,000 

8, 480, 000 

Mississippi 

35, 000 

31, 400 

29, 000 

26, 700 

1 7,497,0{X) 

6, 075, 000 

Lomsiana 

299, 000 

275,000 

23,000 

20,800 

6,274,000 

3,072,000 

Texas 

16, 400 

12, 600 

7, 100 

7,800 

2,215,000 

2,421,000 

Arkansas 

2, 900 

3, 200 

2,500 

2,200 

437, 000 

336, 000 

Total 

535, GOO 

481, 000 

214,500 

188,900 

43, 507, 000 

38, 1813, 000 


Table 207. — Total and per capita sugar supply of the United States, 1901-1920 

[The ‘'supply” shown below consists of domestic production, plus imports, minus exports, and is (uioted 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1918, pp. 5()(>-5i>l , for all years except 1919. Figures 
for 1919 are based up m the Bureau of Crop E^Umates reports on production and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce reports on exports and imports. The average per capita supply is compntod 
from the Census estimates of population for June 1, each year No allowance has bo(‘u rnude for sugar 
carried over from one fiscal year to the next.] 


Year ending June 30— 

1 Supply (“consump- 
: tion”) of sugar 

Y ear ending ,1 ti ne 30— 

Supply (‘‘consuinp- 
tum”j ofsugju 

Total. 

Per 

capita 

Total. 

For 

capita 

1901 

Millions 
of 'pounds 
5,585 
5, 019 

Pounds. 
71. 96 

1911 . . 

Millions 
of pOlijflilS 
7,236 
7,862 
8,321 
8, 794 
8,627 

l^ounds, 
77.34 
82. 78 

3902 

03. 35 

3912- - - 

1903 : 

0, 380 
5, 6fi2 

78 92 

1<)13 

1904 

68 06 

1914 

89.91 
86, 94 

1005 

6, 026 

71.66 

1915 

Ave , 1901-1905 

5,734 

70.91 

Ave, 1911-1915 

S, 109 

84, 48 


1906 

6,491 

7,090 

75.74 

1916 

7,960 
8, 468 
8, 090 

8.727 

9. 727 

79. 10 
82. 97 
78. 20 
83 72 
91,51 

1907 

81 39 

1917 . . 

1908 

6,591 
7, 283 
7, 360 

74.11 

1918 

1909 

80. 43 

1919 

1910 

79 87 

3920 1 

Ave., 1906-1910 

6,963 

78 27’" 

Ave , 1916-1920 

8,594 

' 83. 30 
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Table 208. — ('an< -sugar groduabUm oj ffauah. 10 J ,-loai 


i Eiumo'' ioi f<» i*<'\isi<ni I 





! <’ IK' !rl*<i loj 



A caiayf* pxliuftiaii 







<0pn,trai. 


.Avnrai^o 





T(.U,! 



IsIotbI, and vrni 

]nno:th 







eiKhiiq: Pcpi ^lO. 

o1 ( aio- 

mud<‘ 

Aiaa Bur- 
vi'stod 

Avfi'n*(‘ 


aniu* 


Pai 


Tiiiran 


VU'ld 

pt‘1 

I'rodiK'lioii 

15*1 at nl 
<fl aaiia. 

shnrl 

Ion of 





am* 




a.iiK* 



fihuil 


Slant 

Shmt 




Hawaii 

Dans 

ton'- 

J(7*’s 

tons. 

tons 

If//*. 

I*( } inif 

Pounds, 

1020 . 

B-S 

ISO, 002 

50, .800 

31 

1,595,000 

115, 100 

!l (.7 

233 

101«» .... 

ISO 

205, 20 1 

.5.3, .500 

;|o 

1,731,000 

t0t‘.,30() 

n 71 

235 

lOLS . 

171 

102,000 

.52,700 

2S 

1, 108,000 

110,800 

10 87 

217 

i0l7. . . . 

1S4 

232, 1 10 

52, 7(M) 

3(( 

1,808,000 

100, :oo 

12 23 

215 

iOlO .... 

170 

107,130 

.52, 027 

33 

1,713,750 

98 787 

n .59 

2.30 

n)ir> . ... 

100 

?!0,.}0() 

50, 800 

41 

2,090,000 

100 200 

11 15 

229 

lOU 

17! 

213,000 

51,000 

3(> 

1,851,000 

n i9 

230 


170 

107,212 

,5.3 OOO 

32 

1,70.!, 000 


11 .58 



Kail n: 




1020 

201 

101,039 

21.n0i> 

41 

.807, (MH) 

12, 800 

n 70 

2.31 

1010. . ..... 

BO 

108,91 { 

22, 300 

10 

808,000 

17,790 

12 13 

2M 

101 s 

102 

137, SOO 

21, 100 

48 

1,037,000 

i8,9n0 

13 29 

2.'»5 

1017 . . . 

207 

110,218 

25, 100 

41 

1,010, 0(«' 

51,300 

11 }(. 

229 

!0B... 

101 

108, (»32 

21,302 

{.! 

027,070 

.51,712 

H 71 

211 

101.” . 

205 

115,700 

21,001) 

15 

on, Of Ml 

}9,2(M) 

12 3() 

210 

1011 . 

211 

121,000 

21, (.00 

59 

],()v',ono 


ii n 

222 

1010 . . 

ins 

i 100,310 

20, .800 

4> 

.811,090 


11 9.3 

‘2.(9 

Main, 






1020.. 

ris 

! 135 sot; 

10 ')(M) 

i 18 

017,009 

i n.'loo 

11 35 

2,87 

1010. . 

100 

i.rj, ooo 

20,000 

! 47 

939,000 

10,501) 

11 1(. 

; 283 

191S.... 

' 20! 

; 0.2, ‘>00 

23, 100 

! 57 

1, 315. (.00 

.50,300 

12 3 * 

217 

1917 


U7.755 

23., 000 

17 

i,108,(H!0 

19,300 

13 33 

2t>7 

1910 

IfhS 

150, 311 

19,011 

55 

1,008, 2 !7 

5!,8m7 

13 (.9 

271 

1915 . . 

171 

1(»0,.300 

! 10,800 

1 19, 100 

57 

1,12(1,000 

I 1,051,000 

U, }<K) 

11 21 
! n 7(. 

285 

275 



H’7 

115,000 

51 

ioi;l 

152 

121,820 

19,700 

1 47 

929, (H)0 


13 M 

! 

21 »9 

Oohn 


1020 ; 

220 

128,831 

21,500 

4.S 

1,0 ‘1,000 

1.5, 100 

1 12 0. 

219 

1010 , 

201 

155,085 

23,000 

1 49 

S 1,170, IKK) 

15, 100 

13,19 

201 

jois . ... ! 

10,5 

113, S(K) 

22,(M)0 

50 

i 1,005, (H)9 

17, 10.) 

I U 32 

227 

1917 . 1 

211 

115,550 

22,200 

53 

i l,174,iK«) 

41.200 

12 39 

1 21S 

100, . 1 

179 

13.0,000 

21, >180 

52 

! 1,119,418 

1*1,930 

12,21 

211 

i!»r» . . . 

205 

120,700 

21. (.00 

47 

‘ 1,019,(KH) 

91,000 

^ 12 7.1 

25.5 

lOfO . , 

ISS 

1.33,000 

20,700 

41 

i 903,000 

1 i 72. 

295 

1015 .. i 

157 1 

121,152 

20,500 

49 

l,CHn,0(K) 


12.38 

21K 

TiTnlory tO 1 radian ' 







1020 . . . . 

175 

555,727 

111,100 

39 

i 1,473.000 

217,900 

12. 42 

218 

1010 . 

!7S 

312 

119.7(H) 

40 

4,7H 0(M1 

2(9,<H)0 

12 (5 

2.53 

lois ! 

ISi 

5*0 1,700 

119, SIM) 

i 41 

4,8:5,(H«) 

271 », ,S00 

11 88 

238 

1017... ... .. ,! 

lUO 

<0 1,003 

123, OtH) 

; 42 

5, 220, 01 «) 

‘2!.»,100 

12. 3,5 

247 

19!t;. 

I HO 

502,703 

U5, n » 
113 2(H) 

: 42 

1 40 

43 

4. K59,42I 

5, ISt,0tH) 
4,900,000 

210, 3. !2 
2.19,800 

12. 20 
12 10 
r> {9 

244 

219 

250 


105 

19M 

ISO 

012, (KM) 

U2,7(M) 

1915 . . 

loo 

510,521 


39 

4,47t.,(«IO 


12.21 

214 
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Table 209. — Sugar, Wholesale pnce pei pound, on Neu Yorl marlet, ]9Jo~J920. 
[Compiled from commcioia,! paueis 1 


Bate 


Raw, centrifugal, 96“ 
polarization 


Cut loaf 


RcQuod 





Low 

High. 

Avei- 

agc. 

Low 

High- 

Avei- 
1 age 

1 


High. 

[ Aver- 
age 

Low . 

High 

Aver- 

age 

1913 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts, 

C'/'* 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts\ 

Cts 

Cts 


3 25 

3 73 



5 70 


4 25 

4 95 


i 00 



july-JDeccmber. . . 

3 12 

3.80 



5 60 


4 15 

4 85 


4 05 



3911 













J a Jii'iary~ June 

2 92 

0 4S 


5 05 

5 25 


3 85 

4 35 


3 GO 

4 10 


July-Becember. . . 

3 26 

6 52 


.5 25 

8 40 


3 85 

7 55 


4 10 

7 30 


1915 













Januaiy-Jnne 

3.95 

5 02 


5 S5 

7 00 



4 95 

6 15 

_ 

4 70 

5 S5 


Jiiiy-Becomber. . - 

3 50 

5 20 


5 80 



1 90 

6 20 



5 00 


1916 













January-J uiio 

4 33 

6 52 


6 65 

8 80 



7 70 



7 50 


July-Bccombcr 

: 89 

6 65 


7 40 

8 80 


6 25 

7 70 


b 10 

7 50 


1917 














Jannniy-lune 

4 04 

6 52 


7 90 

9 00 


6 75 

7 55 


6 60 

7 35 


July-Deccmber . . 

5 92 

7 77 


9 00 

9 90 


7 50 

8 i5 



8 25 


1918 














January- June 

6 00 

6 00 

6 05 

8.95 

9 65 

8 97 

7 45 

8 20 

7 50 

7 30 

8 00 

T 32 

July-Becember. . . 

6.00 

7 28 

6 81 

9 00 

10 50 

9 95 

7 50 

9 05 1 

S 41 ! 

7 .-5.5 

8 85 

i 8 30 

1919 













Januarv-June — 

7 28 

7 28 

7 28 

10 50 

10 50 

10 50 

9 00 1 

9 05 

9 02 

8 8.5 

8 85 

S ^5 

July-Becember . . 

7. 28 

13 01 

” (U 

30 .50 

10 50 

10 50 

9 00 

9 05 1 

9 02 

8 85 

8 85 

8 S.> 

1920. 








1 





January 

12 7a 

15 00 

13 27 




15 00 

16 00 

1 .5 .53 




February 

9 50 

33 04. 

12 6o 




14 75 

16 00 

15 t7 




March 

9 50 

13 Oi 

11 .66 




3 i 00 

l(» 00 

14 .52 




April 

12 50 

: '>0 06 

17.56 




11 00 

2.1 00 

36 Mt 




May 

19 56 

23 37 

1 21 05 


... 


17 50 

26 .50 

21 :i9 


j 


June 

IS 20 

20 56 

19 62 




21 50 

26 .50 

22 87 















January- June. 

9 50 

23 

1C. 02 




It 00 i 

2l) .50 1 

17 70 1 
















July 

16 23 

18 56 

' 17 72 




2l 00 

21 00 

22 \ 4 




August 

11 00 


j 22 





17 00 

22 00 

20 02 




September 

10 03 

12 O'" 

TC 

i 


! 

13 50 

17.30 

1.5 IS 




Oct obci 

8 

9 00 

8. 15 




11 00 

14 (10 

12 21 




November 

5 79 

8 26 

6. 70 




8. 75 

12 00 

iO 16 




December 

4 63 

5 76 

5 24 




7.90 

9 00 

8 '1 


1 












i 



Ji'lv-Becem- 










1 

1 


ber.... 

4 63 

IS 56 

10.54 




7 90 1 

21 00 

U 75 


1 









1 


1 
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HlUi \li " <)outinu<‘(l 

Tabl!‘3 210 — SiKjar: hiliiiuitiotidl tni<h\ (‘nJeittlur ymi ,s 1909- !*U9 ^ 

I'Vho kmcLs and gtades have iurludcd uncim <h<» head of huuai P.nnvn, vhilo candied^ 

caiuiiiok (*h iiH ac.i i Feiu), vi y^Ld onbe, niai)lo, muscovado, jmnels Tlic loilov. mu lia\ c b(>cn CAcbuied; 
“('aiidv’' (JueaniuK conicetioiiei vb c<>nfcctionery, glucose, giajic sug.ii, jacgeiy, molassis, and .suups 
Sec “UciiCKil Table H2 | 

KXPOJtTS 


Argentina 

Ausiiia-liuiigaiy 

BvU bados 

Belgium.. 

Brazil 

Bril isii lima iia .. .. 
Bnlisli IiKli.i . . 

Cluua 

Cubii 

Bomiiiiean ilcpublic 
Dutch Bast Indus . . 

E'n'pi- 

I'v 

France 

Ocimauv 

Dua<leloii])o 

^laitimque... 

Waiuif ms 

Iselhorlauds 

Peru ... 

Plxilippino Islands 

Kemuou 

litissu 

Tniudad and Tobago. 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries. . . ... 


A veiage, 
1909-1913 

1914 

191 

"j 

1910 

1917 

191 

s 

1919 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

1,ijOO 

1,000 

1 ,000 

t,OO0 

pound'-' 

powtuU 

. pound'-' 

pun nds 

po und'S 

poll nd'-> 

ponnd'i 

Hi 

142 

t,lt, 

118, 

65S 


891 

70 


21 

3, 2. ‘3 

1, t)97, {>.59 




. . 

. . . 





. . 

51, 0.57 

61» 

00b 

67, 

0.52 

124 

255 

, 116,110 




3US, 9.52 







. - 



50, 222 

7(i, .5))S 

70 

239 

I'.iO, 

D7 

120 

oil 

1 30b,5S5 

254, 

92() 

1.5.5, 0(j3 

212, 39.1 

2,D 

989 

205, 

958 

22 s 

140 

1 2.5.5, 40 5 

211, 

,59ti 

. 

53, 222 

4.5, 

207 

31, 

171 

5.5 

383 

Oil, .>.>0 

71, 

221 

.52,81)4 

29, .8()7 

19, 

040 

32, 

950 

25 

,)5,5 

30,871 

2t>, 

905 


4, 019, 798 

5,571 

(»8.i 

5, 7 51, 

998 

0,5()i 

514 

- 0,441,717 

7, 29.5, 

91.5 


I8i, 703 

' 22.5 

t,10 

22 >i 

)),>4 

279 

• 37 s 

' 289. 929 

2()i 

024 

357, 8s5 

2, 82.5, III 

2,912, 

(,B 

2, ()58, 

470 

3, 191 

221 

2,010,928 

3,395 

3 . 1 


It), 171 

29, 

398 

58, 

939 

6,5 

533 

i 57, 29() 

37, 

059 

27,974 

1.57, { >3 i 

20, 

.131 

191, 

()bl 

2t»9 

98,5 

1 218,0,50 

Ml, 

M2 


413,795 ! 
1 'T l , ** > > 

244, 

424 

223 

520 

2{)9 

142 

j 190, 4,58 

Ml), 

072 

b”i73, 835 

1, / j 

7,5, 270 

"’S7, 

3i(‘) 


‘230' 

75 

184‘ 

' **'<>8, 05b' 

58, 

05! 


8.5, 1 10 * 

85, 

979 

.8.5, 

KI4 

75 

9.54 

1 40,031 

45, 

60 1 


152, .510 1 

038, 

200 

497, 

3,12 

508 

.581 

i 421,023 

40.5, 

931 


' 4(Xj,980 ; 

33.5, 

0(H) 

,327 

189 

lOl 

819 

1 09, 427 

51, 

027 

””8(»,‘§1() 

29.J, 472 j 

i 389, 

489 

4V), 

580 

52i> 

920 

; 407, It) 4 

4.5) >, 

485 

599,920 

3.5s, S(j5 

521, 

3S:4 

46.5, 

199 

744 

050 

453,940 

602, 

425 


A1,31(» ! 

72, 

941 

77, 

710 

92 

928 

1 74,114 

Ki, 

246 


587, 02 s , 

28!, 

218 

20<), 

415 i 

111 

078 

. . . * 





87,510 

107. 

9.53 

132, 

710 i 

, J29 

.577 

' ”140*382 1 

78, 

(’.,U 1 


()5, 207 

3 . 4 , 

975 

! 11, 

292 

1 10 

29(, 

i 2, 470 

i b 

804 i 

2, m 

79,3(>8 

39 t, 

499 

903, 

575 

1 l,,576 

,6.52 

I 1,010, 79(* ' 

- 492, 

,296 i 

; 1,475,408 

.581,510 

699, 

913 

too, 

572 ' 

' 572 

,9(>8 

857,3(51 j 

! 58), 

,101 i 


14,9-44, ill 

13 , 405 , 

OOf) 

13,527 

676 

15,052j 

,80{) 

ll,l(i3,15(> 

14,583, 

1 

34(» I 

1 


XM POETS. 


Into — I j 

Argcutiua ... 103, .TsO I4,0«>S 70 0(5,030 333, 127 73,371 ' 181,150 

Australia 152,405 20,42s 200,127 I HI, s 17 3.5,408 117,770 * 

British Indi.i . . 1,431, OSO 1,211,700 l,(Dl,34t 002,855 028,7.50 1, ItK), 5l»2 1 041,0.30 

British .south Africa..... 01,282 50,008 17,502 7,7.50 28,337 45, (Hd 0,220 

CaimdU.. 50.5,785 001, 10<» 500,701 7tH),0(M) 704,118 0.57, 020 ! 1, 0.50, 808 

riiilc. . 160, 031 1.85, 425 1.5t), 012 t07, 74S 100, I0f> 10.5, 77 1 | 

China.. 087,243 AW, 407 030,877 080,472 820,277 l,hs5, 173‘ 

Denmark. 43,027 40,704 21,0.8? 15,3.51 3,577 108 ' 

Kgyjit MkOll 27,0tu 4.5,220 10,477 21,070 *10,701 1 27, ,571 

Fmlaiid ! KK), l.B ( 07,521 101,774 110,510 | 

Frame 372,30.> 3 a3,213 1,18S,078 1,2.54,410 1, 101, 10.5 37.5, ,505 1 L 25 1, 203 

Italy,. 18, hto 10,774 0,770 h>0, S40 I2.i%l 81,038* 17-5,224 

.Sapmi 5 353,8S5: 441,451 270,tH}0 213,485 175,482 400,720 

NatlWtlamK j Km, 443 1 220,2(.0 37,2Sl 17,307 1,480 25 - ili5,l34 

Noiv Ziulaiid...... * 125,021 108,075 111,002 13.5,115 118,332 m,3t»7 

Norway... j K14,05I 130,787 120,030 136,824 I 121,531 75,0,15.......... 

Persia. 1 218,703 101,561 ' 

!b>nuBai. ! 70, 262 83, 027 71, 843 ! 65, 034 < 73, 5l5 

SmgiipuHi... i 16.3,220 153,361 ... ' ' . ... 

Bwitzorlami............ J 2110, 4fU 20(>,Ol5 2o7,721 21.k2lH» 23-5, 500 K4UdO , 2.0, ,122 

tljutcd Kuigdoin * ' ** 

Umt rti Slates*.. 

Other count rie.s.. 

Total...... 


4', 2450X0 ' 5, '4170,10.5 5,'2Hf),’2H I 5;.v4.l22 I bOlbO^O ,V70,'o7(t 7’02.{A>20 
1,027,004 403, U98 387,015 3Ss,871 } 11 2 , (m3 ‘.5)7/28 S 

14,230,121 .11,8)2,601 |m,3I2,68(» 14,088, 188 1 13,036,004 12,273,020 - 


t Does not include sfcattetlc.8 of trade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany dm mg i ho w m period, 
1914-1018. Therefore the total trad© statistics of imports ami ex]>orts for all countries aie not strictly com- 
parafoie during that period. 

* Not including rec‘eipts from Ilawau, amounting to an aierago for 5 years ItKHW 1913 of 1,089,650,793, in 
1916 to l,KK),018,fK50, and in 1917 to 1,253,562,475 pounds, and from Poito &ico, to an avorago for the 5 yeaw 
1909-1913 Of 642,628,376, m 1916 to 907,373,407, aud m 1917 to 942,439,175 pounds. 



Table 211. — Sugar 

pi'oductio 

Statistics of S^tgar. 683 

SUGAR — Continued. 

n of undermentioned countries, campaigns of 1909-10 to 
1919-20. 

BEET SUGAR (RAW’) 


\\ erage. 



1 

1 


1 


Country 

1909-10 to 
1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-10 

1 1910-17 

1917-18 

j 1918-19 

1919-20 

NORTH AAIERICA 

Short ions 

1 Shoit tons 

Short tons 

Sho7t tons 

Short to7}s 

1 ShoH tons 

Shoit ions. 

United States 

009, 020 

722,054 

874,220 

820,657 

7t)5, 207 

760, 950 

72r., 151 

Canada 

11,457 

15,057 

19, 758 

8,012 

11, 688 

25, 040 

18, 920 

Total 

021, 077 

j 737,711 

893,978 

S29,2(>9 

776,895 

1 785,991. 

745, 371 

EUROPE 


I 






Austria 

13,391 

1 





5,657 

Belgium 

276,075 

214,557 

119, 92(> 

110,473 

135,809 

77, 954 

151, 515 

Bulgaiia 

7,688 

24,097 

12, 777 

9,945 

11, 543 

3, 743 

13, 074 

Czecho-folovakia 

1,017,237 

1,004,103 

812,052 

804,679 

584, 219 

699, 960 

524, 559 

Denmark 

Fmland 

127,002 

107,803 

143,475 

123, (.23 

1 

148, 700 

155,755 

176,3(.S 

203 

France 

759, 120 

333,904 

149,802 

204, 405 

225,752 

121,374 

170,426 

Germany 

Hungary 

2,290, 131 
467, 742 

2,720 (.35 
161 781 

1,678,402 

1,721,250 

1,726, 483 

1,483,809 
44, 927 

808,304 
8, 953 

Italy 

208, 675 

165; 583 

165,781 

159, ( >90 

102, 100 

119, 524 

185; 001 

Jugo-Slavia 

20, 948 



1,9()0 

Nethei lands 

240,341 

316,346 

263,82b 

.* 

280, 102 

2i4, 89i 

181,986 

252, 169 

Poland 

Rumania 

279, 374 
59, 934 



496,035 

L213 

Russia 

1, 726, 231 

1, 897,415 

1,8^,602 

1,45(.,800 

1,133, 804 

317, 793 

85,537 

Spam 

115,727 

112,231 

117,334 

139,2(.0 

154,317 

13(>,0S8 

220, 460 

Sweden 

153, 581 

169,880 

140,380 

140,000 

140,000 

140,536 

159,867 

Switzerland 

4,390 

3,208 

2,C4G 

1, 984 

9, 921 

12, 6(.5 

9,730 

Total 

7, 819, 296 

7, 591, 593 

5, 430, 003 

5,188,211 

4, 587, 539 

3, 604, 114 

3, 271,031 

OCEANIA 








Australia 

719 

1,324 

627 

2, 182 

1,904 



Total beet sugar. ..j 

8,441,092 

8,330,628 

0,324,608 

6, 019, 662 

5, 3f»6, 33H 

4,390, no 

4, OK., 402 



CANE SUGAT 

1. 




NORTH AMERICA. 








United States 

i 







Louisiana 

301, 173 

242, 700 

137,500 

303, 900 

243,000 

280,900 

121,000 

Texas 

9,664 

3,920 

1,120 

7,000 

1 2, 240 

3,500 

1, 125 

Hawaii 

567,495 

646,000 

592,763 

044, 663 

576,700 

000,312 

! 55(5,343 

Porto Rico 

Virgin Islands, United 
Stales 

363,474 

9, 212 

346,490 

4,488 

483,590 

16,503 

503,081 

453,796 

406,003 

10, 080 

485,884 

13, 8H8 

Cential Ameiica 

Biitish Honduras 

575 

840 

784 





Costa Rica 

2,922 

2,926 

5,740 

6,538 


"' 4,225 


Guatemala 

Honduras 

8,284 

27,568 

33,009 

2,960 

33,069 

33,069 

25, 142 

i4,8i(5 

Nicaragua 

5,000 

782 

10,000 

15,000 

12,000 

12,000 


Salvador 

13,016 

13,498 

18,818 


20,385 

30,515 


Mexico 

163,030 

71,650 

55, 115 

38, 580 

78,400 

‘l03,04f*) 

West Indies. 



British.-— 








Antigua 

12, 919 

17,295 

12,218 

20,769 

19,181 

14, 070 

18,667 

Ba’fbados 

27,788 

32,932 

30,790 

65,471 

58,395 

84,304 

5(5,000 

Jamaica 

23,856 

25,852 

25,562 

43,731 

38, 291 

48, 100 

52, 500 

Montsoirat 

222 

96 

83 

468 

329 

St. Chnstopher- 







Neiis 

St. Kitts 

13,252 

10,080 

0,574 

10,244 

0,863 

19,040 

12,982 

36,854 
10, 194 

1^2(10 

16,800 

St. Lucia 

5,436 

4,255 

5,184 

5 on 

3, 516 

4,100 

4,928 

St Vincent 

Trinidad and 

349 

141 

253 

599 

632 

V)38 i 

! 

1,272 

Tobago 

51,275 

02, 147 

65,881 

71,939 

79, 140 

50,687 j 

65, 426 

Virgm Islands... 

473 

36 

39 

28 , 


Cuba 

2,295,353 

2,907,427 

3,436,649 

3,441,773 

■3 '957,061* 

3,443,145 ! 

4, 183,676 

Dominican Republic 

106,539 

120,366 

140,443 

149,943 

172,800 

186,682 

225,920 

French— 



^ 1 

1 

Guadeloupe 

40, 917 

39,278 

39,256 

35,690 

30,8(>4 

29,796 1 

34,720 

Martinique ^ 

42,567 

42,908 

37,968 

23,017 

22,831 

11,230 i 

24, >40 

Total 

4, 065, 391 

^ 618, 689 

5, 191, 930 

5, 458. 825 

5 790 2 18 i 

r, "ft" t 

r nuA A J r- 



6cS I Y earhook of Ihe Deparlnteat oj AgricnlPnre^ likA), 
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Tablk 211 -Sliigai prndtuiion of luidcfitifn/mnof roiuitnvs, emu jHugns oj I0{)0 -la Hi 

1919~r(H 

('ANK SU(|\h’ -ConhmKHl 



A veiage, 







Coimtn 

19(1949 If) 

191145 

191540 

1916-17 

1917 18 

1 I91H-19 

1919-20 


PH344 







SOUTH AMKKfCV- 

Sho)t tons 

Short tons I Shout tons 

Shoif tuns 

ShoU tons 

! Shotf tons 

Shoit tuns 

Argentina 

193,853 

370,324 

164,572 

92,0«t9 

97,085 

' 139 , lUA 

248,018 

Braxil . 

138,281 

343,653 

18(>, 11 4 

413, 31.2 

■it.O, 780 

I 4 40 17<( 

579,9.38 

Coloinhia. 

(luiana 


. 


I i,712 

7, (.55 



ButLsh 

10(.,191 

133,382 

128,007 

121, loJ 

120,11)7 

' 90,370 

107, 520 

Dutch. . . 

12,571 

10,25(» 

9 094 

15,829 

11,210 

S,9(.0 

13,140 

Paraguay 

J,3(.3 

1,()93 

2,355 

809 

SOS 

I 0i9 

2,74.5 

Peru . 

210,008 

289, 729 

301, 230 

279,077 

275,575 

330,CK)O 

392, (K)0 

Venezuela.. . . . 





243 

O'oUl . . 

5(t2,873 

1,155,037 

1,094,378 

922, 923 

974,725 

' 1,020,583 

! ,;U9, 559 

EUROPF 








Spam 

17,059 

0,]t»8 

4,700 

5,053 

0,297 

7, 29 j 

t.,0ti7 

ASIA. 








JiiKush Inhia 

2,(»M,32(. 

2, 757, 1 10 

2, 0'lO.IM) 

3 057,(4)0 

3, 708,:, 20 

2, (.17, 410 

::,,3( 0,086 

l^nmosa 

192, 299 

229,801 

35,9, 920 

50 4,972 

5IS ^j^9 

33),.).'3 

:j21,6i4 

Japan. . . . . 

75,718 

78, A )7 

99 <11 4 

! H,43S 

102, 421 



Java... 

1,5H,73m 

I,0ol,030 

1,790, ,75s 

2,008,521 

I,9t.O, US 

1, ITS, 103 

1 , Wt.,055 

J^hihjifuiie hlands . 

170, 117 

421, 192 

112,274 

127, 20(» 

17 4, 745 

45 : 1 , 3 4(. 

4(9 .,85 4 

'I'otal 1 

l,5o0,52(t 

!,510,8».0 

5,1,12,710 

»1, 137,797 

t», 7(» >, 700 

4,928,212 

5, (.45, 009 

AFHIC V 1 








Kg\ pt 1 

07,128 ' 

81, 48(. 

109, 088 

112,080 

87, (.20 

83U.(),3 , 

100,800 

Madeii a Islands. . .. i 





2, 781. 

1,874 

Mauritius , 

23:5, «»7! 

305,734 ’ 

230, {(,3 

2:10 419 

248, 531 

278,187 , 

21.7,308 

Natal . . . , 

88, i{t5 

102, IKK) ; 

112,000 

12 s, 240 , 

119,000 

10 4,080 I 

108. (MMJ 

Portuguoso Kast Vfnea .» 

27,800 

■ 

4 4, 800 

(»l,(iOO 

5(.,000 

5(.,000 

39,2{M) 

Reuuwu 

11,058 

37,258 , 

‘4;{,320 

49,tH)l f 

462 

5.»,II5 1 

30,210 

Pofal 

458, 122 1 

590,078 , 

5*!5,(,7i ' 

581, 9 4:1 ' 

577, t.D 

(.39,831 i 

0i:j,:i9S 

OCEA.M i 






• I 


Alls! 1 aha .... ' 

2Us33i 

275,381 

179,78s 

2P.,201 ' 

:i5!,9U 

219,358 i 

170,8.70 

Kip 

81,02') 

100,794 ' 

105,578 

134,992 ' 

109,01 1 

7«.,I71 ; 

07,2(K) 

Total . 

3oo,9t;u 

“TisViv/ 

2S.»,3oo 

371,191 

9 . 3 , 95, » 

297, 529 

238,056 

TotaD'iuic. . 

9 9< 

1 1.292,907 

U,4 11.191 

13. 4.>*,;:n 

1 .t.,5U 

12,2 'S, r». 

i:;,s:is,<)3i 

Total Beet mol 






1 


cauo...,. . 

18,112,323 

I9,ry23,i>:i.> 

19,059,399 

19,477, !9f» ! 

19, <(22,880 

10, (.18, 207 > 

1 

17,870,330 

Tabi4i2I‘J. -Sugar, 

Ttdai production 

oj mindrus no at lout d hi 

Tuhit 'II 



to lUhS 19, 

Pro<j!it*U<tn. h \ 

Ymr. I V<3jtr ' 

; liont. 'Polal. ^ P.nar* ; 'Fotal 

rtkoTt toiUH, Shuritofia ShttH 'ons, Shmf ShaiUaufi ] Short inm, 

I.MX» iML :i,2,W,{RK> 4,S4.V»<K> {f«K{ 

1KIKWI7..,..,. H,72U,(H)« j li«m KL, . 11, 6,iHn,?K|{) W, 414, 0(0 

im a,UIMKIXX> ;>,4a7,(K)0 ' lUHl 11 ' iLOfiJRIO lh,r>S'i,{MKl 

!.MH fW (MK) ,%6Ul,tKm KAm^lKK) ! !U!M2 - Hl,27r>pHIB 7,W2,(HHI 

IMliJ HKW. .. 0,2172, WKl 0,051, mHl j 1012 11 ! 10,00S,U0» 0,500,700 2«,5is,(XKI 

liKKPI ilM.lXKI 0,705,«<X} 10,H7y,tKH) 101341... : U,2T0,2{K1 04:i;i,7.S'i 20,70:i,0K3 

BWI-2 0,KI8,IKK) 7,713,0(K) M, 50!, 000 1101445 | 11,202,007 8,330,028 10,523,535 

W2 3 0,7H2,IKM1 0,l54,mK) 13, 2:J«,01H1 1015-10 .... 12,734,701 6,324,008 10,050,300 

19034 0,WI,iKK) 0,8.35, OCW 13,714,(H]0 1010 17.......! 13,457,734 0 019, 0U2 10 177,300 

1804-5........ 7,602,000 5,525,00) l3,187,fKK) I 101748 34,550,548 5,360,338 19,022,886 

1005-6 7,551, (XK) 8,090,01)0 15, 641, 0K) j 101,8-10....... 12,228,157 4.390,110 10,018,207 

1000-7..,,.... 8,365,000 7,587,000 15, 952, 0(H) 1919-20 13,833,934 4,010,402 17,860,336 

7, 920, IKK) 7,390,tKK) 15,310,(XK) ! 

’Kxportis. 

® Prifil* thAtailk finctiwia**' _ i . « 
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Table 213. — Beet and heet-sugar prodttUmn of 'undermenhoned countries 
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Country and year 

Factories 
in opera- 
tion 

Austria-Hungary: 

Number 

1910-11 

234 

1911-12 

210 

1912-13 

218 

Belgium 


1910-11 

92 

1911-12 

89 

1912-13 

88 

1913-14 

84 

Denmark 

1910-11 

8 

1911-12 

8 

1912-13 

9 

1913-14 

9 

1914-15 

9 

1915-16 

9 

1916-17 

9 

1917-18 

9 

France 


1910-11 

239 

19U-12 

220 

1912-13 

213 

1913-14 

200 

10U~15 

09 

lOIo-IO 

64 

1910-17 

65 

1917-18 

61 

1918-19 

51 

Germany. ^ 


1910-11 

354 

1911-12 

312 

1912-13 

342 

1913-14 

311 

1914-15 

333 

1516-16 

320 

1916-17 

316) 

1917-18 

312 

1918-19 

307 

Italy 


1910-11 

35 

mi-12 

37 

1912-13 

37 

1913-14 

37 

1911-15 

30 

1915-16 \ 

36 

1916-17 

33 

1917-18 

31 

Netherlands 

1910-31 

27 

1911-12 

27 

1912-33 

27 

1913-14 

27 

1914-15 

27 

1915-16 

26 

1916-17 

28 

1917-18 

23 


1918-10. 


20 I 


Sugar 

made, 

raw 


110,702 
128,032 
148, '» 
170, 002 
107,803 
113,475 
123,023 
118,700 


Repncd 
717,033 
512, 980 
9f‘.7,410 
790, 790 
333, 953 
119,801 
201, 105 
220, 752 
120,371 

Raw, 
2,770,001 
1,551,797 
2,901,504 
2,885,752 
2,720,035 
1,078,402 
1.721,250 
1, 720,483 
3,483,807 


Refund 
190, 901 
174, 804 
218, 628 
336, 823 
165, 583 
105, 781 
159, 690 
102, 100 

219, 917 

265. 101 
315, 775 
231, 073 
310, 316 
263, 821 

286. 102 
211,891 
181, 986 


Beets used for sugar 

' A\ erage extraction 
i 01 sugai 

Aiea har- 
vested 

Average 
yield pel 
aeie 

Shoittons 
11 05 
8 18 
13 00 

13 41 

11 45 

12 47 
11. 85 

i4*49 

Quantity 

woiked 

! Per ( enl- 
j age of 
weight 

I of lieets 

1 used 

Pei shoit 
ton of 
beet*:? 
used 

Pounds 

281 

274 

301 

Per ton 
of beets 
produced 
299 
312 
321 
325 

271 

3h> 

256 

349 

Acies 
918, ‘.^01 
968,771 
1,088,088 

Area culti- 
vated 
148,858 
145,319 
152,913 
129,527 

79,98<‘) 

70,000 

77,787 

Short ton^ 
11,038,503 
8,623,578 
13,911,305 

Produced, 

1,996,977 

1,660,8/2 

1.907,358 

1,531,311 

817,381 
809, ()ln 
1,159,369 
1,025, 140 
910,000 
811,351 

Pa (cnf 
17 5 
16 6 
14 S 

P c of wt 
oTf beefs 
produced 

14 97 

15 58 
1() 22 
Ifi 25 

13 56 
15 81 
12 80 
17 H) 



7(5,020 


9'?‘4965 



89,393 


1,041^017 






P. c of wt 

Per ton 

Area liar- 



of beets 

of beets 

i e^ted 


Woilted. 

used. 

used. 

549,969 

10 70 

6,426,226 

11 SO 

236 

555, 575 

8 09 

4,669,083 

11 41 

228 

56(>,539 

12 99 

7, 9(. 0,926 

13 15 

2(>a 

531,230 

12 23 

6,539,725 

12 09 

242 

212,781 

11 92 

2,892,878 

11 54 

231 

156, 1«9 

8 65 

1,96.3, 114 

11.80 

237 

170, 117 

10 32 

1,750, 125 

11 (.0 ! 


163,810 

10 74 

1,759,625 

12 50 


148,020 

7 10 

1,051,582 

1 11 54 


1, ISC', 913 

1 14 72 

17,300,003 

15 96 

319 

1,217,213 

1 8 03 

9,987,473 

15. 54 

311 

1,353, 181 

1 13.56 

18,344,738 

15 82 

f 316 

1,3H),655 

11 19 

18,672.039 

15 45 

309 

1,350,985 

13 07 

17,597,688 

15 4(J 

314 

900,759 

11 78 

10 609,756 

15 82 

305 

989,243 

10 (.6 

10,519,807 

16 32 

326 

950,275 

10 n 

9, 07(1, 862 

1(. 97 

371 

905, ()34 

10,62 

9,599,942 

15 lb 

309 

Area culti- 





vated. 





124,014 

n. 92 

1, 098, r»r>i 

11.21 

225 

131, 260 

13.30 

1, 621, 700 

10 78 

216 

13a, 434 

14.40 

1, 879, 328 

11. 63 

233 

152, 700 

19.70 

2,994,816 

11.25 

225 

100, 570 


1, 422, 235 



122, 809 


a, 582, 542 



12.^, 056 


1, 37.5, 310 



116, 137 


92 1, 361 



138,551 

12.94 

1, 678, 803 

13 10 

202 

137, 388 

16,06 

1, 896, 187 

14. 00 

280 

160, 180 

14.99 

2, 228, a51 

14. 17 

283 

149, 001 

12.27 

1,705,878 

13. 55 

271 

156, 251 

14.06 

2, 193, 577 

14. 42 

288 

139, OH 

13. 52 

1,889,376 



159, 911 

11.83 

1, 892, 471 



112, 937 

14.23 

3, G07, 443 




i The production of sugti 
tons in 1912-13 and 2,993,704 m 1913-14. 


including refined from imported raw sugar, was 2,983,085 short 
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SU(fAU“ -<l{)nUnu<i(I 


Taule — Jlect and hect mgar ja'odnction oj nndenavvUonvd raunlth's Oontu'ii<‘d 




Beets used loi .su^^ur. 

A\ i‘iaoe nttn 

ol 


FaGl(>ut‘S 

Siiji:ar 

__ 




- 

('(mill I y and yeui. 

m apoia- 

made, 


A\eia!Li;<‘ 
yn‘ld pel 
aeie 


I’ej sh<>it 


Uoii 

I.IW 

Avei.iK^^ 
lull vested. 

<^>uunli! V 

W 0! k(Hl 

age el 
\veiglit 
ot beets 
used 

Ion oi 
heels 
used 







r C nj Ut, 

Pi i tun 




Ann Lthlth 

Rhort 

iroi u (I 

iij In it it 

of hi flu 

Bubsia 

Xu, mho 

Itaw 

I'litfd 

tOliU 

mt d 

nsi d 

1910-11 

270 

2,071, 110 

1,0J1, 

8 9 

11, 18 r, 80.5 

11.01 

292 

1911- 12 

1912- LJ 

lUlo-1 1 

2b.l 

2S7 

291 

2, 020, 990 
1,201,812 
1, t)S0, 892 

1, *'23, .5,59 
1,817,81.5 

1, 7.50, lOO 

7.8 

0. 1 
7.7 

14, 7.51, 812 
13,. 5.58, 078 
18, 050, 058 

IH 81 
IL 78 
12. 51 

277 

285 

2.50 

191 1-1.1 

2l».) 

1, 958, 975 

1,911, 122 

7. 1 

i:5, 979, t)r»2 

1 1. 01 

280 

I91.1-lb 

2:5> 

1, (i97, Xh 

1,718, 100 

7 0 

12, ,‘521, <512 

38 77 

27,5 

vSpfun 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

:i> 

08, 7 1.5 
102, 8.79 
171, 809 

0) 

90, 787 
U>.5, 21.5 


5,52, 882 
872, 8,51 

12. 9{/ 
11.78 

258 

280 

1912-10 

;»2 


1,. 502, 871 

11, 38 

2td 

191.M1 

1911^1,1 

,'ii 

lSli,l.80 

112,201 

1 10, 7 15 
7.8,012 
<19, 111 

' (0 

1, i7S, 111 
81 5, 790 

12 t>2 
12 08 

2.52 

lOl.'l-lO 

117, OOl 


921,01.5 

10.05 


19Uf-17 

27 

1.59, 280 

181,212 


1, lO.S, 855 

10 92 


1917-lS 


151, .51 7 

1 lt>, 1.50 


1, .511, 2.58 

10 SI 


SW(Hi0!l 


15 58 


1910-11 ; 

21 i 

191,71.5 

80,810 

1.5. .50 

1,218, HiO 

315 

191 M2 

1912- 1.5 

21 1 
21 

110,109 1 
11.7, 102 

71,790 

t.o,im 

11. .88 j 
: 1.5.95 1 

908, 872 1 
1 922,0.88 

1.5 27 

1 15. 59 

309 

310 

19W-n 

21 

1 151, 182 

! 109, 880 

1 1 10, 8,80 

71,201 
80, 209 

1 

1 97.5,810 



! 21 


! 1,071,091 

1 90S, 827 

1 



itn.vio 

21 

79,912 

Ana h(ir- 



i 






tJiUtwl Slates. 


Rijimd j 

H yftd 


4,017, 292 


252 

1910-11 

01 

.-.111, 172 1 

.598, 029 

10 17 

12.01 

1911-12 

00 

.Wl, .'«) 

178, .877 

10.08 

.5,002,88;i 

n.Hi 

237 

1912- 1, ‘1 

72 

092, .5.50 

5.55, 800 

9, 41 

5, ‘-2 , 877 i 

13, 20 

20.5 

191.1-12 

71 

788, 101 ; 

5.80, IM)(5 

9.76 

5, 059, if»2 i 

12. 90 

259 


00 

722, 0.51 

188, 9M) 
011,801 

10.9 

,5, 2.88, 500 

13.05 

273 



191“ 10 

07 

871,220 

10, 1 

0, 150, 198 

14.21 

207 

1910-17 

' 71 

820,0.57 

005, 808 

H 90 

,5, 919, 0»78 
.5,02.5,505 

13. 80 

277 

1917-lN 

91 

70.5, 207 
700, 9.50 
72(>, 051 

001, 797 
591, 01 0 
092, 15.5 

,S 10 

13 00 

272 

19i,S-J9 

M) 

9 ,59 

.577, 50«; 
5, 8s7, 557 

13.01 

273 

1919-20* I 

89 

[ 8 ,50 

12.,tl 

239 

1920-2 M 

99 

1, 109,000 

882, (M Mi 


8, 5 05, 000 

12 99 

. . . . 
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Table 214 — Cane and cane-sugar prodmhon of undermentioned coimtriei 
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Country and year. 

Fact ones 
in opor- 

Sugar 

Cane used for sugar 

Average 
ext I ac- 
tion of 
sugar 


ation 

made 

Area har- 
vested 

A vci age 
per acre 

Quail tit y 
worked 

Pei ton 
oi <‘ane 
used 




Acres culti- 




Argentina 

jVumfier 

Short tons 

10 led 

Short tons. 

Short tons 

Pounds 

1910-11 

0) 

103, 701 

178,060 

G) 

G) 

G) 

1911-12 

0) 

198,515 

230,800 

G) 

G) 

G) 

1912-13 

39 

162,313 

232,830 

G) 

2,338,594 

139 

1913-14 

38 

304,389 

203,050 

G) 

3,451,321 

170 

1914 15 

Australia 

37 

370,324 

269,833 

Hai vested 

G) 

4,027,067 

Produced 

184 

1910-11 

53 

253, 131 

100,237 

22 36 

2,240,819 

22{» 

1911-12 

53 

210,292 

101,010 

IS 65 

1,881,120 

223 

1912-13 

50 

144,776 

84,279 

15 09 

1,271,358 

228 

1913-11 

51 

296,832 

169,001 

23 31 

2,541,145 

2(12 

1914-15 


275,381 

114,025 

20 66 


203 

1915-16 

Cuba 

47 

179,788 

100,489 

Cultivated, 

14 60 

1,467,496 

208 

1910-11 

171 

1,070,151 

(2) 

(2) 

14,736,981 

227 

1911-12 

172 

2,142,420 

(2) 

(2) 

21,679,593 

207 

1912-13 

171 

2,737,204 

1,340,139 

(2) 

25,137,681 

218 

1913-11 

170 

2,891,281 

1,334,070 

G) 

25,611,919 

226 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

177 

2,907,427 

3,398,385 

28, 068,993 
26,324,706 


1916-17 

Hawaii 


3,421,897 

Harvested, 


28,149,841 


1911-12 

C) 

595,038 

113,000 

42. 0 

4,774,000 

249 

1912-13 

G) 

546,524 

114,000 

39.0 

4,47(>,000 

244 

1913-14 

46 

012,000 

112, 700 

45.0 

5,091,000 

210 

1914r-15 

45 

046,000 

113,200 

46.0 

5,185,000 

219 

1915-16 

G) 

592,703 

115,419 

42.0 

4,859, 424 

244 

1916-17 

G) 

044,003 

123,900 

42.0 

5,220,000 

247 

1917-18 

(^) 

376,700 

110,800 

41.0 

4,855,690 

238 

1918-19 

G) 

000,312 ' 

119,700 

40.0 

4,744,000 

253 

1919-20 

Japan' 

0) 

555,727 

114,100 

Cultivated 

39 2 

4,473,000 

248 

1910-11 

13 

72,454 

49,166 

18 49 

892,662 

1()2 

1911-12 

14 

75,797 

52, 153 

18 16 

941,550 

Kd 

1912-13 

17 

68,807 

51,293 

17 15 ! 

879,624 

157 

1913-14 

Java (factory plantations) 

16 

72,613 

53,300 

Hai vested 

17 91 1 

951,758 

152 

1910-11 

189 

1,583,178 

321,720 

46. 43 

11,936,035 

212 

1911-12 

193 

1,424,657 

336,021 

40 71 

13,679,9(>2 

208 

1912-13 

Spam 

191 

1,527,581 

340,739 

Cultivated 

45 13 

15,370,765 

199 

1910-11 

27 

22,371 

11,006 

21.9 

258, 138 

173 

1911-12 

23 

17,831 

9,983 

16 5 

167, (j92 

1 213 

1912-13 

21 

14,585 

9,844 

15 6 

153,707 

190 

1913-14 

22 

8,131 

4,581 

17.4 

79,719 

204 

1914-15 

G) 

0,108 

4,717 

G) 

70,410 

G) 

1915-16 

1 16 

4,700 

2,950 

16.59 

48,937 

194 

1916-17 

United States (Louisiana) 

! 16 

! 5,053 

4,621 

Harvested 
for sugar. 



70,286 

19U-12 

188 

352,874 

310,000 

19 0 

5,887,292 

120 

1912-13 

126 

153,573 

197, 000 

11 0 

2,162,574 

142 

1913-14 

153 

292,698 

248,000 

17 0 

4,211,000 

139 

1914-15 

149 

242, 700 

213,000 

15 0 

3,199,000 

152 

1915-16 

136 

137,500 

303,900 

183,000 

11.0 

2,018,000 

135 

1916-17 

150 

221,000 

18 0 

4,072,000 

149 

1917-18 

140 

243,600 

244,000 

15 6 

3,813,000 

128 

1918-19 

134 

280,900 

231,200 

18 0 

4, 170, 000 

135 

1919-20 


115,590 

176,500 

10 0 

1,765,000 

131 

1920-21 


186,000 

196,000 


2,935,000 
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Hl)<i A 11 — ('-olUHl(K*<i 

Tablw 215. — jHiojar beds imi and prod ncfion la andn no NtKf/ivd cuiotfries, 


Country. 


NUETH AM'^KICA. 


United States . . 
Uaiiada 

Total . . 

EUE{ tPL. 

Aastiia^ . 

iiiUigaij luopei “ 

Uio li ia“Ma\ onia “ 
Bosnia-iteizegovina 

Bclgunu 

Bulgaiia^ 

t3ze(*ho-SIo\ ulaa . . . 

Deiiinaik 

Knidutul 

FiJiiund 

Fiaiu'c* 

Alsiu e-Luiidiiu'. .. 

<»e’ ithiiiy «’ 

Italy ‘ 

N(‘f heiluuli, 

UtRUiKuiiai^ 

Huhsia piopei ^ 

Poland a 

Noi { hid n Uuueasia \ Ku- 
ban) 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



Area. 



I'iodij 

1 llul). 


Avei- 

1 

1 







iiRii 1 
100')- 

HMT ■ 

1018 

1010 

A \ ei age ^ 
1000-1010. 

I'llT 

lOJH 

1010 

1010 








1,000 

1,000 ' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,(J00 

1,000 

acres. 

ac/es. J 

am<s‘. 

arren. 

ejiort Una. 

-s/ee / . 

short /on.v. 

aiort tons 


OOfi I 

501 

002 

7i, ) 1 1 

),0S0 

.■),oej 

0, 121 

IS 

U 1 

IS 

2} 

171 

!!S 

IH) 

210 

aSh 

070 1 

012 

72). 


0,008 

1), 120 


012 


21 

la 

8,202 

. .1 

l.SS 

S3 

102 




r» 27.”) 




iO 

a 



.... 


7.) 

12 

.* ■;;;i 



, - - 

112 



112 

1,7 M 



1 " 703 

S 

00 

aa 


t SI 


] 


. 


.. 


i. , 



« 3,009 

M) 

70 

01 

, 102 1 

1 1,0‘2‘» ! 

r * 97.1 1 

*i.oii'. 

. 1,132 

1 

(b 

(b 

(M i 

i 1 ' 




’ 17 
'M,37a 

^ 1)20 

’ ' ISO 

” '> mo 

t' io:> 1 

' ’ 7*27)1 1 

! ' 2 , puj 

* **‘i,‘2y,o , 

. 

{ 

i i 



m 

n ! 


1 1 « j 

! 002 

<-000 

fcVv’mt. 

IS. "00 i 

i <’11,000 

« 10 , <'07) 

*'<> 0,113 

* 1 1.! 

1 JIO 

](N) 

1 10!) 

2, !0"» 

. ), h)t) i 

1,210 : 

1,071 

j:.i 

llo 

00 

122 

i 2, 117 

1/20 

1,072 1 

1,709 

1 01 


« 18 

j '» S 

am 


7)1 ; 

^37 

, 1,.17K 




12, 1 10 




! 170 



1 n’iono 

i.aoo i 

i 

.. . ' 


8 




81 

i 

1 


120 

110 , 

*io*r 

!‘”‘l0*l 

2,10.0 

1 olV' 

* ^12* 


00 

78 , 

7<) 

1 00 

010 

1 <)H) ’ 

S07) ! 

1,031 

*> 

1 : 

1 

. (d 

21 ! U 

11 ‘ 

11 

1*1)0 



1 

00,712 




a, 1 *') 


' “■ 


« 0,171 

- * * 


" — — 


Total 

(5iand total 


^ FjiM'->('ar .ueiagt eu’i'pt in a few e.iMS wlieie 
five-\t‘iir Malls! les wioe tmauuiuble. 
old tiumidvines. 

® WoraMaund Bohemia «ailv. 

'♦ ia*ss than edn uen'.s, 

Kxeimlis unaded teiiUoiy iii whieh 3hVJ(Kl 
i«ms wen^ under hugar-heels in l‘J14. 


i 

^ Kxfhides AKaee-Uon une. 

^ \ nolheial. 

It lia'luile-* Bessuiabsa but evelndes ilolii udju. 

Foiiner Kuiedom, liessmnhia and Bukownm. 
n> Kew bfunuluries 
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Statistics of Maple Sugar and Sirup. 

MAPLE SUGAR ANl) SIRUP 

Table 216 . — Maple sagar and sirup production, 1909, 1918, 1919, arid 19:^0. 

[Figures for 1909 are from the United States census, all otheis are based upon reports from field agents 
and con espondents of the Bureau of C 'Op Estimates ] 


State and year 

Trees tapped 

Sugar made 

1 

Sirup made 

1 

Average per tree 

A s stigar 

As sirup. 

Maine 

Member 

Pounds 

(rcilhri'i 

Pounds 

Gallon 

1920 

320,000 

35,840 

.59,520 

1 6 

0 20 

1919 

304 000 

63,232 

41,496 

1 3 

16 

1918 

290, 000 

46.400 

52,200 

1 6 

20 

1909 

252, 764 

15,388 

43,971 

1 15 

18 

New Hampshire 



167,400 

1 S 

22 

1920 

930,000 

334,800 

1919 

870, 000 

445,440 

118.320 i 

1 6 

20 

1918 

870,000 

556,800 

147,900 1 

2 0 

25 

1909 .... 

1 792, 147 

558,811 

111,500 

1 83 

23 

Vermont 



900,000 

2 0 

25 

1920 

5,665,000 

3,965,000 

1919 

5,665,000 

4,804,560 

521,180 i 

1 0 

20 

1918 

5,300,000 

6,236,000 

664,100 ! 

2 10 

26 

1909 

5,585,632 

7,720,817 

409,953 

1 98 


Massachusetts 



1 9 

25 

1920 

309,500 

158, 700 

53,535 

1919 

273,900 

138,045 

4i,37t 

1 8 

23 

1918 

273,900 

182,600 

50,S{'0 

2 15 

27 

1909 

256,501 

156,952 

53,091 

2 27 

28 

Connecticut 



5,000 


.35 

1920. 

15,525 

4,600 

2 9 

1919 

13,500 

5,832 

2, SOS 

1 8 

22 

1918 

13,500 

8,900 

3,900 

8 0 

38 

1909 

12,296 

10,207 

4,236 

3 65 

4«1 

Now York. 




2 0 

26 

1920 

6,122,000 

2,204,000 

1,255,000 

1919 

6,002,000 

3,161 000 

1,401 000 

2 37 

30 

1918 

6,236,000 

3,732,000 

1,755,000 

2 85 

35 

1909 

4,948,784 

3,160,300 

993,242 

2.21 

.28 

Pennsylvania: 

310,200 

2 3 

.29 

1920 

1,300,000 

508,300 

1919 

1,244,000 

686,800 

318,800 

2 0 

33 

1938 

1,220,000 1 

993,000 

44),000 

3 7 

46 

1909 

1,298,005 

1,188,049 

301,242 

3.33 

.42 

Maryjand: 


2 0 

.30 

1920 

76,300 

119,000 

10,000 

1919 

76,300 i 

221,300 

20,000 

5 0 

.62 

1918 

74,800 

179,500 ; 

15,000 

4 0 

50 

1909 

79,658 ! 

351,908 

12, 172 

5 f54 

.70 

West Virginia 


3 6 


1920 

60,000 

86,000 

16,000 

. 45 

1919 

100,000 j 

160,000 

30,000 

1 0 

.50 

1918 

105,000 

147.000 

27,500 

3.5 

.44 

1909 

97,274 

140,060 

31,176 

4 0 

,50 

Ohio. 



.20 

1920 

2,230,000 

41,600 

427, 400 

1 6 

1919 

2,350,000 i 

110,320 

752,310 

2 6 

.35 

1918 

2,660,000 1 

558,600 

1,093,900 

3 5 

44 

1909 

3,170,828 1 

257,592 

1,323,431 

3.42 

43 

Indiana* 




1920 

695,000 

6,000 

12.5,000 

1 4 

IS 

3919 

700,000 

200,000 

273,000 i 

3 4 

43 

1918 

700,000 

742,586 

238,000 

267,800 

3.4 

.42 

1909 

33,419 

273,728 

2 99 

<37 

Michigan, 


1 8 

22 

1920 

848, 000 

47, 100 

190, 200 

1919 ^ 

874,000 

57,700 

233, 100 

2.2 

.28 

1918 

930,000 

364,600 

279,900 

2 8 

.35 

1909 

986, 737 

293,301 

209,093 

2 48 

31 

Wisconsin. ! 




1920 

460,000 

17,700 

86,300 

1.54 

i .19 

1919 

142,000 

24,400 

98,600 

1.84 

22 

1918 

425,000 

26,500 

107,200 

2 08 

26 

1909 

449, 727 

27, 199 

124,117 

1 2 26 

2H 

Total 13 States 



1920 

' 19,031,325 

7,528,640 

3,005,555 

1 91 

1 24 

1919 

18,974,700 

10, 168 629 

3,854.488 

2 16 

i 27 

lots - _ ^ 

19 . 298.200 

13 . 270.900 

4.905.200 

2 72 

35 
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MAJ’LK WUOAIl AN')) ,SI iUJl’— OoiiUmu'tl 

Taijlk 217 —Miiplc antf .'■uiup: Farm pi Ur, J 5 th o/muiUh, ilU r-iU 


Su'^ai {'fonts poi jxnmd). 


Sinii> (dollais ]K?i gtilirai). 


!Ki!f 



1020 

i 

1010 j 

i 

mis j 

1017 

1010 

loir j 

10! 1 

j 1020 

j loio 

JOIS 

i 1017 

I i 

1 1010 

1015 

Feb !5 . 

20 5 

22 0 

IH 8 

1 1 7 

12 0 

li 0 


2 .13 

1 ,s(, ; 

I .3S 

1 22 

1 os 

1 0*; 

Mai b5 . . . 

51 0 ! 

2.3 3 

20 5 

1 1 7 

15 1 

12 .3 

12 i 

2 58 

1 UO 1 

1 7f) j 

1 ,.0 

1 11 

1 10 

Apr. 15 

a; 0 ' 

2o 0 

22 5 

JO 5 

15 <) 

12 U 

12 5 ! 

2 02 

2 02, ! 

1 ,su ! 

1 .,i 

1 17 

1 JO 

15 

30 0 i 

2t. a 

22 0 

10 ‘2 

15 (> 

12 a 

12 a 

2 tn 

2 02 i 

1 S5 

1 21 

1 15 

1 (!7 

June 15.. . . J 

1 

o5 1 i 

1 1 

2o 2 

22 0 

15 0 

i.a 7 

12 1 

12 2 

2 SI 

2 11) 1 

1 


1 .J.i 

1 Ih 

1 12 


mil 


1 JO 
1 U) 
1 10 
1 J2 


Fominmi Foil smuT. 

T\i5LW 21S for sirup: Arrearje, production, and value, hf Ftaier, i9?(), and 

totals iur:~li)l 9 


St.Uo 'inil voar 


' 

5Vei,t \ irioma 1 

Nnt t h (' iK.iitia _ . 

South Ckuoluia .. 
Cleonya. . 



Floiida 



rAlhin 



Indoina 

IllllUilS .. . 

5ViftConsiii . .. . . 

. 



Minnesota.. .. 

low a 

5!is.M»nn 

JNebiaska 



kaiisu u 



IvfnfiK‘k\ - . 

Teone ^eo 

Alaij.ima .... 

... .. 


Mi . auMppi . . 

LoiiJ i.ina. 




Tovus . 

< JkOdionui 

Ark!Hfjas . 

Oiuh. 


Tf^tai 


1 lilts , .. 

lojs . . 

1017.. . 


A(m (*ain‘ 


ii'cs. 

u.uoo 

o7, 000 

ir»,()(io 

1.7.000 

<;ou 

.7, 000 

15.000 

<\O00 

5, 100 

10. 000 
2, 000 
O.iUlU 

7>l,{i00 
20, OIK) 
00, |H)0 
72,0*10 
OOO 

7,000 
7, '100 
12,tHlO 
500 

•172,000 

'120, 500 
:}; 1, vjo 
'U5,2{J0 


‘V\(‘iaao 
yield ix'i 


0(iltuit>, 

100 

l ')0 

lOO 

100 

01 

110 

*11 

.S2 

75 

75 

too 

UO 

s:i 

05 

SO 

!r> 

00 

'I'l 

‘10 

ilO 

01 

01 

tlO 

loo 

02. S 

S2. 1 
70 I 
on. 5 


Pinduffioo 
of MI lip 


(Did ms. 
1.1{R),(H10 
500 , OOU 

3 . 700.000 

1 . 500. 000 

1. 110.000 

vSipiOO 
507, OfiO 
1,210,000 
0‘W,000 
aiM), oi(0 

300.000 

100. 000 

• 1 , 0 *. 7 ,(X )0 

100,000 
no, (100 

1 ,.^ 15,000 

S, '»I0,00ll 
0 , -ISO, 000 

ft{.,000 

715 '100 
«»t. i,0(Kl 
3 , Iso, OOP 
50,000 

n,s 7 n,o{tf) 

:r>, jO‘),ooo 

20.(>1.J,(K)0 

37, 172, (KK) 


Asera^e 
f II m pi u f 

])t‘t pallon 
Dee 1. 


Ciuts. 

105 

ilia 

100 

100 

101 

100 

J52 

11!) 

115 

ISO 

150 

in 

125 

1.(5 

125 

107 

101 

IH) 

00 

100 

105 

los 

105 

125 

105 2 

lio ;{ 
Of. 3 
(.0, 5 


I' 5 inn\ .duo 

i. 


J> dkr . . 

J, I.5.),{)00 
t>75, 000 

3.700.000 

1.500.000 

1, if.«»,000 

SI, 000 
.SlO.iKJO 

1. 722. 000 

050.000 

510.000 

450. 000 
7m, 0 10 

5, OS 1,0)0 
25(., 000 
5:!s, 000 

5, hs 1,000 
1. SPSPKH) 
8,0I'i,0{li) 

5, S !2, 000 
Of., 000 

750. 000 
7. .2, 000 

3,ino,oiiU 

(. 2 , Of 0 

40 , KSS.OO!) 

30,051,000 
2S, 552, 000 
2{», 055, OIK) 
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Statistics of Tea. 

TEA. 

Table 219 — Tea: International trade ^ calendar years 1909-1919} 

Tea includes tea leaves only and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mat^ See ‘^Geneial note/^ 

Table 112] 

EXPORTS 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1,000 
pun lids 
375, 390 

PjO’Tl — 

British India 

Ceylon 

China 

Dutch East Indies 

Formosa 

Japan 

ftln!lTs^.^^r»T A 

1,000 
pounds 
2J7, 887 
1S9, 016 
197, 997 
46, G75 
23, 640 
35,823 
2, 5i5 
0,901 

1,000 
pounds 
292,607 
193,584 
197,785 
06,425 
22, 936 
i 35, 077 
! 2,717 

! 7, 76) 

1,000 
pounds 
319,801 
215, 633 
233, 474 
100, 402 1 
22, 8io j 
41,441 i 

1,000 
pounds 
299, 811 
2)3, 250 
204, 072 
96,929 
21,455 
40,273 

1,000 
pounds 
299. 180 
195, 232 

1 19, 342 
76,710 
14,812 
01, 705 

1,000 
pounds 
378,075 
180,818 
53, 479 
0f>, 047 
24, 848 
46, S25 

Other countries 

Total 

5,173 

801 

*'* 2i4“ 

9b 


770,004 1 881,891 

938,803 1 

873,257 

797,255 

750,188 



IMPORTS 


Into — 

Argentina 

Australia 

3,890 
35,442 
3,424 
8,002 
5,462 
37,927 
3,5C5 
1S,8S0 
6,742 
2, SCO 
3,295 
8,004 
11,383 
7,542 
9,446 
157,704 : 

6,009 ' 
293,015 
98,897 
34,294 1 

3, 103 
41, 622 

3,012 

44,295 

3,349 

40,7tj4 

2,381 

37,390 

4, 037 
45,()15 

3,as3 

British India 

British South Aiiica 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Dutch East Indies 

France - 

Tmlo-China 

8,816 
6,216 
39,035 
2,787 
22, 778 
9,110 
4,366 
2,634 

14,24 4 
9,052 
0,362 
172,558 
0, 290 
317,66.4 
97,810 
23,578 

12 , ioi 

6,8(7 
42, 855 
3,017 
24,337 
7,577 
6), 2()0 
2,14S 

'"i5,'07s' 

9,150 

10,700 
6,597 
30,678 
4,439 
30,94 4 
7,921 
5,834 

13,247 
8,930 
52, 145 
3, (j59 
25,259 
7,970 
5, 196 

17, 109 
10,510 
29,961 
3,518 
(.,3 18 
7,5-8 
3,203 

1.5,614 
7,5Sl 
27, 026 

4,(>2b 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Now Zealand 

PATSia ... - . 

'**18,' 075 1 
7,982 1 

’”10,'U7 

9,478 



1,412 

9,092 

6G,710 

Russia 

Si ngapm A 

184, 71 8 

”172,843 


”310, 

134, 118 
17,54, 

388, J(»6 
80, Dftl 

United kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 

“aik 129' 
106, 106 
21,643 

‘*392, (kV' 
104,707 1 
19,855 j 

‘277, iiO 
12(), 795 
19, 155 

756, 669 

788,895 

807,183 

772,781 

599,4(4 

0)1,088 



1 PoosnoUncludestatisfirsoftradel’orAustiia-IIungaiy, Belgium, and (Jctrnau^ dunngOic v^arpcniKl, 
29J4-*19l.^ Thoi oloro the total trade statistics oIimi>orts and exx>oits for all eouiitiies aio not stuctly com- 
parable during that period. 
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TKA -(’oiitirixioii. 

Tai^lk 220 , — -Tea WJittlvmle jirlcc per pitund, on Netr Yorl: Nuirkel^ 191:J-J9‘J0. 
fCoiupilod from coiiniK^rc.uI j)ap(‘io \ 


! >a1 0 

I’oociiow 
to lira 

<,,n 

li\)iisiosa, Ime 
to ciioice 

JujKiii, pun- 
bred 

Didia, orange 
pekoe 

Ceylon, orange 
pekoe 

5 

t-5 

fi 

P 

tL 

«3 

P 

6 

High. 

t" 

1 

O 

'5/j 

w 

I 

a 

Low 

§ 

tt 

o 

rt 

u 

o 

o 

Si 

K 

Average 

1913 

Ch.s' 

rvv 

a,s 

C7.S 

rts 

Ch 

r/s 


r'fs 


fV.s 

Ct<. 

(9 


CP, 

Jaim.iij'-June 

12 

22 

. . 

21 

39 


13' 

35 


IS'i 21 


IS' 

21 


July- December 

12 

22 

.. 

2t 

30 

- - 

tsi 

28 


IS! 

21 


IS' 

21 

• 

i91i 
















Jaiiuarv-June 

12 

22 

... 

21 

30 


12' 

30 


IS' 

21 


IS' 

21 


Jib'v-Deeeinboi 

V2l 

22 


23 

39 


12! 

38 


IS! 

27 


IS! 

2(. 

... 

1915 
















Jauiiarv-Jime 

15 

22 


23 

39 


18 

35 



- 

. 

21 

.30 


JuiV“J>eceml>oi 

17 

22 


23 

30 

' 

IS 

10 


21 

32 


21 

31 

. . 

1010 
















JuiniarY“Juno 

17! 

21 


23 

3'> 


1(. 

35' 


24 

30 


21 

30 

. . . 

July- Decern bet 

17' 

21 

. .. 

23 

30 

• 

10 

■i-. 


2S 

3<l 

... 

2S 

30 

.... 

1017 
















Jainiai v-JuiiG 

17' 

2(> 


2,1 

00 


in 

10 


28 

47 

.. 

2S 

53 


July- Deeeni her 

1 

22' 

27 

. .. 

1(» 

00 


21 


- - 

3U 

45 

... 

10 

50 


191S. 
















Jamuuy-Juiie 1 

201 

‘^7 

2.» S 

35 

00 

40 S 

21 

40 

32 I 

35 

.50 

42 a 

3i 

50 

U 0 

July-Docember I 


OP! 

29 tS 

35 

00 

47 8 

25 

1.5 

35 <j 

35 

50 

42 .5 

3(. 

45 

40 5 

1019 






1 

1 


1 

1 ; 







Jaimary-Jtmo i 

29 

' 301 

29 8 

33i 

U2 

17 31 

24 1 

i 50 ' 

^ 31 <> 

30 

50 

33 <)‘ 

30 

45 

37 4 

Julv-l>eceiuber | 

20 

^ 30A 

1 29 8 


U‘l 

48 ()| 

25 ! 

: <t0 1 

1 40 7 

30 

15 

; 35.4 

3S 

50 

4t5 4 

1020 




' 1 

i ! 

1 








i 


Jaiuisui ' 

' . . 

. . 


' 30' 

(i2i 

10 0 

i -7 1 

♦tO 

42 5 

10 

45 

12 .5 

11 

50 

4f. 1 

Fobruaiy 


1 - 

.. 

30| 

I 152; 

40 () 


no 

12 5 

40 

151 12 .5 

41 

1 ‘b5| 

14.5 

March ' 




30! 

02 

49 0 

1 0-, ! 

no 

42 5 

3H 

45 

41 <» 

11 

i 45 

44 5 

April 




30' 

<12 

10 0 

1 25 i 

<>o 

12 r> 

i 

15 

41 .5 

41 

i I}' 

44 5 

Mav 




30' 

' <,2: 

1 r» 0 

i ' 

' t 5 i 

31 0 


15 

„l 5 

.55 

> .)•> 

11 9 

June 




1 3t» 

<i2 

1 19 0 

t 25 

f»5 

15 0 

32 

35 

.‘5 5 .5 

30 1 

I 

, 13 8 

ranu.in-Dnu 




1 3f.' 

‘ <>2 

\ 19 0’ 

i 

' o5 

fiZi 

*12 

45 

39 4 

39 ! 

r”55 

11 7 

Jul\ 




r 30! 

1 <i2 

. 10 (i 

2> ’ 

' 0; 

15 0 

32 

35 

.>3 <> 

30 ' 

i " g", 

12 5 

AnjMi .f 




iS 

f)2i 47 3 

: 21 1 

<•5 

11 3 

25 

35 

30 s 

‘29 

55, 

IS 2 

FefUonthci 

. . 





(,*1 

14 <1 

^ 21 1 

o5 

n 0 

25 

2{. 

•25 h 

20 

4(1 

30 0 

October 

, 



2'' 

<)0 

39 8 

21 ! 

(t5 

15 1 

20 

35 

21 1 

20 

40 

25 8 

Moveinber ^ 

. . , 



28' 

41 

3<. 0 

29 ! 

()5 : 

10,2 

lo 

45 

22 7 

\h 

45 

: 2! 7 

Dmnsilx'i ' 




28 

n 

37 3 

18 

<1.5 

u s 

in j ir> 

30 5 

hi 

1 15! 

1 31 0 

Jiilv-l »t*e{*mb(‘r- 1 


- 



02 

12 2 

IS 

o5 

1.5 0 

1 

i<) 

.1.-, 

27 S 

tn 1 

- r..-,j 

,..■7 
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COFFEE. 

Table 221 — Coffee International trade, calendar yeans 1909-1919} 

[The item of coffee comprises uiihulled and bulled, ground or olheiviise prepared, but imitation or 
‘^surrogate” c(<ffce and chicory are excluded See General note,'^ Table 112.] 

EXPORTS. 


Country 

Aa erage 
1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1 

191S 

[ 

1919 

i 

From — 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British India 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Dutch East Indies 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

1,000 

pounds. 

33, G27 
1, 672, 282 
27, 780 
104, 398 
27,515 
54, 149 
85, 951 
61, 943 

IMO 

pounds. \ 

1, 490, 715 
39, 973 

1 136, 500 

1 39, 059 

I 07,076 
84,298 

1,000 

pounds. 

2, 25b, 844 
22, 441 
119,423 
26, 918 
106, 410 
80, 655 

1,000 

pounds. 

1, 724, 867 
17, 868 
160, 174 
37, 137 
68,908 

' 1,000 
j pounds. 

1, 402, 968 
27, 632 
138, 518 
27,018 
36, 870 

i 

1,000 

pounds 

983, 253 
14, 8GS 
151, 935 
25, 265 
16,094 

1 

1,000 
pounds 
14,979 
1, 714, 765 
36, 792 

30,784 

Jamaica 

8,263 

8,932 

7, 126 

7,387 

5, 759 



Mexico 

48, 991 







Netherlands 

189, 288 

244,270 

371, 777 

147,770 

2, 728 

i 

28,234 

Nicaragua 

19, 033 

22, 817 

20, 134 

23,044 


I 


Salvador 

62, 830 

76,425 

67, 162 

78, 829 

79, 923 

1 


Singapore 

1,700 

3, 256 




i 


"United States 2 

41,251 

48,179 

47, 327 

38, 279 

48, 592 

44, 727 

34,352 

"Venezuela 

111, 326 

121,350 

137, 967 

112, 024 

97, 236 

! 88, 155 


Other countries 

52, 020 

67,553 

59,388 

5), 859 

27, 750 

13,846 


Total 

2,608,347 

2,450,463 

3,353,571 

2,467,146 1 

1,5-95,023 

1 1,038,144 



IMPORTS. 


Into— 


Argentma 

Aubtna-Huiigai y 

Belgium 

28,125 
128,304 
111, 738 

30,925 

36,142 

32,830 

37,438 

48, 572 

37,541 

86,805 

British South Africa 

26, 703 

25, 143 

31, 592 

29,790 

30, 126 

47, 887 

17, 743 

Cuba 

24, 906 

17,672 

21, 215 

19, 427 

27,642 

26,050 

Denmark 

33, 102 

31, 991 

35, 547 

38, 7G5 

41, 874 

7,018 


Egypt 

15, 654 

13, 116 

18, 701 

16,610 

15, 843 

15,603 1 

10,039 

Fmland 

28, 624 

22, 438 

28, 820 

15, 388 

France 

Germany 

245, 752 
399, 965 

256,658 

305,409 

337, 215 

360, 873 

209, 052 

457, 450 

Italy.... 

58, 278 

62, 176 

88, m 

107, 948 

98, 830 

113,818 

80, 405 

Netherlands 

283, 633 

275, 466 

441, 402 

196, (.27 

33, 927 

7, 973 

120,606 

1 

Norway 

29, 309 

26, 231 

53,219 

53,211 

1 32,973 

18, 028 

Russia 

26, 073 

18, 309 

21,012 

9,801 



Smgapoie 

6,000 

5, 051 





Spain 

29, 317 

30, 280 

35,219 

36,210 

40,229 

3o,()07 

42, 301 

S\A eden 

74, 486 

64, 724 

88,698 

84, 568 

18, 893 

24,719 

86,037 

Swit/eiland 

25, 029 

23,864 

29,092 

43,883 

21,193 

22,534 

22,534 

"United Ivingdom. 

28, 581 

28,846 

32, 723 

29,020 

45, 2' 19 

47,934 

35, 333 

United States 

907, 899 

1,011,072 

1,228,762 

1,166,888 

l,28u,52i 

1,052, 202 

1,333,504 

Other countries 

103, 376 

84,769 

91,649 

84,092 

96,076 

61,146 


Total 

2, 614, 854 

2,028,721 

2,687,220 

2,302,310 

2,188,339 

1,829,351 



1 DoOvS not include statistics of ti ade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during the war period, 
1914-1918. Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not strictly com- 
parable durmg that period. 

3 Clneliy from Porto Rico. 



COFFEE— Continued 



^ No quotations 
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Statistics of Oil OaTce and Oil-Oahe Meal. 

OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL. 

Table 223 . — Oil aile and oil-cake meal International trade, calendar years 1909-1919. 

[The class called here ''c'l cake and oil-cake meal” includes the edihle cake and meal romaiiimg afiei 
malan^ oil, from such products as cotton seed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, etc See '‘'General noto,^'' 
Table 112 J 

EXPORTS. 


Country 

Avoiage, 

1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

From — 

Argentina 

1,000 
pounds 
42,587 
124, 873 
loo, 3 < 3 
268, 648 
51,370 
147,468 
15, 777 
101, 624 
478, 863 
525,108 
55,115 
33,764 
219,819 
1,453,413 
161,7<3S 
1,701,124 
83, 814 

1,000 
pounds 
38, 307 

1,000 

pounds 

46,215 

1,000 

pounds 

39, 912 

1,000 
pounds 
37, 849 

1,000 

pounds 

19,258 

1,000 
pounds. 
lit, 021 








76, 701 
305, 134 
41,222 

Briush India 

Canada 

China 

Benmarlr 

334, 141 
30, 567 
183, 581 
6, 978 
176,330 
396, 644 



335,901 
32, 730 
164,212 
SO 

246, 183 
244, 888 

292,904 
31, 707 
113,330 

2 

185,731 

248,415 

204,267 
IS, 300 
149, 186 
50 

181,434 

12,076 

191,30V 

2,456 

107,277 

Egypt 

France 

Gfii many 

11 

5,323 

146, 042 
10, 310 

Italv 

"MfiKlf o ... 

120,695 

12,660 

32,453 

22,885 

11, *29 

34, 468 

Nothenands 

Rn.«i«!ia. . 

ii6,S82 

948, 526 
73,295 
1,579,171 
67,011 

32,903 
176,400 
25,829 
2, 114, 132 
70,305 

8,; 12 
100,030 
3,857 
1,951,125 

6 i , 389 

1,080 

(“J 

13,460 

United Ivingdom 

United States 

Othei countries 

Total 

188 

; 735,010 
56, 613 

157 
107, 0C3 
2i,579 

11,422 

1,087,228 

o, 681, 538 

4,0GG, 197 

3,502,498 

3,133,557 

1,418,985 

52S, 502 



IMPORTS. 


Into— 

53,073 
543,618 
7, 752 
1,002,329 
2,509 
25, 333 
288, 968 
1,686,416 
10, 550 
189, 868 1 
707, 116 i 
55,112 
346, 755 
69, 352 
790, S65 
31,756 




1 


1 

i 

1 

Belgium 7..'. 






3 >,209 
12, 312 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dutch East Indies 

Finland 

15,625 
960,215 
1,560 
23, 698 
160,299 

22,215 
1,266, 845 
1,221 
88, SIO 
8,34 4 

14,731 
1,034,499 i 
201 ; 
127,177 
3,381 

23, 176 
339,000 
1,279 1 

44, 2p 
753 
1,64() 

Fiance 

Germany 

6,352 1 

33,821 

15, 604 

Italy... 1 

Japan 

Nether ands 

Nor wav 

Sweden 

Switzoiiand 

United Ivingdom 

Othei countries 

Total 

2,471 
256, 968 
561,275 
83, 716 
281, 538 
38, 818 
731,264 
; 22, 748 

5, 998 
197,822 
598, 236 
71, 160 
333,316 1 
38,226 
936, 681 
' 22, 762 

885 
114,847 
401,385 
74, 964 
157,241 
58,417 
63(>, 126 
5), 326 

28 

186,382 
181,217 
69, 521 
73, 41 4 
62, 176 
476, 847 
51,961 

4,393 
185,118 
213 
48, 132 
H, 160 

2 1, SOS 
21,232 
61,938 

99 

223, 859 

151,308 
91,195 
62.5, *334 

5,812,002 

3,140,195 

3,591,636 

2,769,210 , 

1,474,902 

195,76 5 




Boos not in'-dudestatistics oftrado for Austna-Hungai v, Belgium, and Germanv dui nig Ihc* v'-ai pci o:l, 
lOU-1^18 Thcreforetho total trade statistics of impoits andoxiioitsfoi alicountuos aio not stuctlv mn- 
parable during that pei lod. 

2 Less than 500 pounds. 
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l^ABLK 221 Rosin: lilttniaiionof iah^f nshhihlt ‘ /»'»'# iU O 


fFor rosui, oulv U’-siiious .substiuu'ij iuumti a ‘Mu it *' uj fb* « { • i’ > ' i’ * I .. t-i * I , fh 

Sw “UwietuI iSitfu/' HV,' 

hXroUT 


('uiuitrj*' 

A v(*i ace, 
TK}<>-!Ul.l 

lOU 

lot , 

loo IM. 1- 

i i'< 

Fro'ii ! — 

t,(W 

i/^lO 


tY ' 

<1 * 


pfmndh. 

pOtLUii \ 

pan ml 

i J T . ’ t 


Austiiu-tliinttaiy 

2, 205 


.. 



Bcli^iiint 

;;i, \Ao 




0 !2o 

Ftant'c 

n\2Mi 

05, luT 

ill utr . 

tu. JAi » 5 ’* 

>n 11 2't ! 

Germanv : 

5<MIh 

' . . - 




(irceeo . . . 

10, 125 

0, in ^ 

.‘fo. 

o. on 


Notherlajais 

5t),atli) ' 



M » I 

2./i 

Snaui , 

United H( at os 

20, 07.i ! 

10, U'. • 

20, V.r> , 

2,'i n i 2 ‘ i ( i 

2 7S^ 

0.5% 520 1 

4so,:isu • 

:^7, m * 

ul». 5} - * 

' < ## 

Othei count neb 

1,,%S ! 

5,0t 5 

S,( t( » ' 

1 * t. ’ t 


Total 

050, asi 

08i,T85 

5.tS 5*.. 

02' 2'.!, 



i 


I' 


j I 


An^eriUna 

52, 710 

.15, 4u,! 

■t % isr 

5 

I!,I' t 

d , I 

ir,00'» 

Australia. . 

15,721 

.s, l.'iU 

20, 'AM 

in, 0,1* 

12." i! 

li t ‘ 


Ansi fui-i lungary 

Belgium . . . 

7.», 70a 
47, 



" 



•2 a>t 

Bra/ai. 

,lt>,00,» 

20.510 

to, O'* 2 

lu, ril 

, Of, 

2 '» L ' 

or, 

Bruosh Imliu 

n,l7l 

5,55.5 

5,01 1 


1 05 


.5 ’ '■2 

Canada.. .. . . 

2.1 501 1 

22 

27,51 t 1 

2 '*2 ' 

; f, **i • 

'1,2 1 

2. D2 

Chile 

7,410 

1,515 

4,2>' n 

2, lo; 

Jj n 

' , * 


Cuba 

4, 12.i 

4,250 

fn.v i 

7/0*“' 

* M 

0 n! 


Doninark 

5,250 

5, ns 

a.Uad ' 

1,0* ! • 

I.M , 

Ct * 


Dutch Mast Judies 

Finiaiid 

i5J)5<) 
i»,027 
2, 152 
255, UK) 
51, 17! 

ir»,44H 

4,025 

1,1H1 

h‘»,2i; 

5, \UA 

M, < ^7 

nj, ;u 

m to* ' 

pm* 


Franco 

treuiKiuy., 

ItaU i 

m ' 

n| 

t , ‘ 

1, as. 

52,07S 

10,000 

fd.-na , 

' M.oi.'t 

'"i , ^ • 

‘ ' ,s 

M ‘02 

Japan 

! 0,075 

17, son 

50.1*2 ' 

2 ‘ 0 » * 

■‘u 1 J.' 


JSiethorUnds . 

75,001 ^ 

77,soo 

l\4Ti ’ 

0. 15 

1, 'Ci , 

2>', 

.!’'a 

Noiuai, . 

0, 7.t2 i 

<*,tit*2 

I5,50:» f 

U.O/f i 

2.0,5 

M ‘0,0 ' 


Hotnnauia 

Eussia 

fiin hi'i, . 

fnooi 
fjS, 420 
1, U52 

‘"'oi'mtVi 

25, 02s‘ . 

.5s, Un 


2 05 

Spam 

I,S27 

045 1 

'42.* j" 

52a 

In*. , 

|US 

V!‘ > 

Hwitcerland .. 

*1,0^} 

4.2.m i 

7,725 i 

7. '*.‘2 ' 

. At 1 

0, pA 

a, 10 

United Isiugdum . 

100,075 ' 

J5*,<*5a i 

l7tt,.HOO 

DUO'*'. . 

ls\ J 

s|.|“ < 

iA, HI 

Other eouiifneg.. 

1H.754 1 

0.0H2 j 

2l,V/0 * 

25,151 : 

I'i i 

s.A ; ! 


Total 

‘KH),4{{ 

1 105, 8ni 

1 

j 7jd^;r' 

5 , ?*■*. 

ui . . ; 




^ Doasnof l'ulH<l<v!fati,slH*s‘<>f(iiuU‘for , lU Ij-ttBu, uiu*buaiS'<. v (!i« a 

1^)}1 l')IS, Th(‘rufuroth<Uotai{ia<b*'?<ati>tH>ofjiiqK>nsaiHh'i.imit tui nilt uumm a ttsiSiMuiii 

puiublu dut ing liiat pai hmI 
lav. than 5(Kt pouiuh. 
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TITJRPENTINE 

Table 225 — Turpentine (spirits'). International Trade, calendar years 1909-1919} 

{“Spirits of turpentine” includes only “spiiits” or '*oil” of turpentine and for Russia skipidar it 
excludes crude turpentine, pitch, and for Russia turpentine See '^General note,” Table 112.] 

EXPORTS 


Oountrj’' 


Frorii— 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spam 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 


Average, 

1900-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1 

1.000 

gallons. 

]i44 

1,000 

gallons 

1,000 

gallons 

1.000 

gallons. 

1,000 

gallons 

1,000 

gallons. 

1 000 
gallons 
315 

2,591 

460 

1, 703 

1,246 

842 

381 

6, 189 

2, 078 

2,750 

2 322 

2,883 

1 337 

38 

95 

20 

5 

2* 

(•) 

50 

l’l56 

17,868 

649 

l'052 

11,118 

293 

922 

10,619 

581 

1,144 
! 9, 544 

418 

“''l,2b0 ! 
6,517 

710 
3, 717 
11 

1, 360 
10, 672 

28,043 

18,386 

13,501 

11,973 1 

8, 127 

10,027 



IMPORTS 


Into — 


Argenlina $. ! 

AistiaUa 

55 1 
561 
2, 581 

488 

471 

524 

791 

; 500 

677 

576 

634 

25 4 
600 

ISO 

Belgium 

1,932 






1,088 

Canada 

1, 175 

i, i52 

1,113 

1, 135 

1,247 

1, 209 

1, 139 


198 

140 

111 

(2) 

CO 

175 



9, 368 



1 ^ 




Italy 

940 

871 

968 

754 

702 

u: 1 

1, 198 

Nether lands 

3,998 

3,632 

1, 155 

728 

3h> 

24 

971 

New Zealand 

178 

81 

130 

158 

91 

95 


Russia 

273 

243 

192 

1()0 




Sv ('rien 

131 

110 

110 

99 

1 

(-> i 

115 

SvVitaaland ' 

1 466 

375 

395 

455 

376 

439 i 

473 

Unjtoil Ivingdom 

' 7,781 

5,031 

7, no 

5,9,7 

3,007 

m) 1 

0, 0 12 

Other countries 

1,057 

983 

1,1hI 

1,139 

1,397 

787 


Total 

31, 200 

13,580 

14,082 1 

12,042 

8, 470 

5,213 

! 


1 Does not inohido statistics of trade for Austria-ITunaary, Belgium, and tJoimany dtiiing the \Mir penod, 
10l4-l'Jlo. Thai eforo the total trade statistics ol imports and oxpoi ts Xoi all countries ai c not sti k t com- 
parable Uui ing ( hat period. 

* Less tiun 500 gallons. 
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Yearbook v/lJic Dcparhiieiit of Ar/riroffiijr. IPXK 
IN 1)1 \ iinir.Ki:'' 


2LM) fndifi niiiiti I , hthvrtfltnNiil tith ( (fit a. 


rFu4i«!(N Sor luhlnn lEjcliuh' “ indi i iuMmm,’' .isa < '-iUfi -Ui , ^ -I'iNt 

hUH* 1 Ml \s.M)), brnKH'ita, mu 'aiaiiduiM, lU'-ivilMasi. luaiut u}. % ' .o , i ,'i .1 mi, ; auu- 

<’] 1 1 Duleli Kust ludusj, caum, ;.«■} iiambi i 'v i-m / i.'M.' j mi “‘na * lui'llj] 

K\ I'nRT;’ 


(*o!in<i V 

! A M‘!‘i 
ji'«H i'U,;. 

I'Hi 

I'M.-, 

io!(, 

loj, 

1 i' 


' i n'l’ 

0 

* Ui ' 


A'* " 

A - ' * / ' n 

Froh}— 

pdcn, ti 

yji'W/'d', 

/’(O' lU 

i > ( > '* 

r ‘ 

/ '11/ 


Angola . 


j (iOfi 

- 



* * ...» 

Bel5;ian JvoiiL 0 

7, T. } 



. . 





Bdaurnr 

. . ‘2 >, 7 »') 






. Of 1* 1 

l)oKu,i. 


!.i, iir> 

G\i H 



, „ 

Bia/i! 

... . .Ska,w 

7,1 'A’t 

7<, >‘A) 

*/?, r-t 

;{/, ' 

11, A 41 

€\‘\U)n 


til 

1", '''Ml ‘ 

At, 1-0 

7 «, * ' 


iiu!"h Lm 1 liidio , . . . 

... . 7,ii?< 

*/J, .170 


71, i' o 

101. ; ,0 

0 !*i ’ , , „ ^ 

i5ciiudfij ... . .. 

... . ' 

J 1 , . * 

:o3 

*' 'i 

o'o 


Bnnu'f' ........ 

. ... UlRd ') . 

l‘\o *1 


,1, M 

t ,0 -1 

0, A’r 1*1, m 


. .. »7 ! 





Frciu'ii Konao 


b 





<J(?rnidu\ 

' 



. . . 



Gold C'oust 

- 'J. t' 1 { 

0 >]'' 

tiH ^ 

V, <0 


A >* . .... 

1 VO? y Go.i' 1 

:',7M* 

./li 1 





Kamaiuii ...... . .. 

0, ao ’ 

.... ... 




Jilp uao 

1 1, 






KoUiaiiaiul- . 

. . . 7. 1 7.' . 

i M • 1 1 

‘tii ’ 

/ ) 

% 1 

M i.aVj 

JA’iJi 


OOo 1 

7,4o\ ’ 

A }o7 

A “ ' 

7, i.r, 



1 

1,1, 

I‘ 1 





‘71 



. . 



Kiyiiui . . 

k't",! : 


. ,U 1 

K <1 

'* ♦ 


lN.)*4n Soriihi! tfi , . 

*1. 

11, 

l\.do I 

... ... 



Boiuk 

7, '*1 1 f j 

Vt, I ./ 1 

‘.b, 1-’ ) 




Sduiiruj . . . 

. ; i.t,7 ?. I 

;;2,on ; 

Ik” t 

. 



\ C'UtVllf‘ll 

. . 77.’ 1 

’J'L' 

.'I'O I 

1 1 

1 'S 

w ! 

Othia c*ouidn(“ 

. . .. 2.,u;oj 

7 »,0n > ‘ 

11 ,.M 1 

n A.'o ’ 

/ ’ / lo 

n, 5..S . ; ; 

Tot a! 

L' •»,(“) 5 , 

. .0,0 . , 

I* i 

1 , 

. ' 1 t ' 

0 , . . .... 


/// 


niroirs . 


1 


.\!i .... » 

Byh'U'ni 

..... ‘.,0»0 

.. 





‘'*1A \ll 

{ anaoa 


.1, !* 

0, , 1 

o, 

5 'A. 5 1 


\ f, oil 

i*'ra/)U* ... , 

.’.‘.At 

i* 5.1 > ' 

1',., AG ' 

4i, 7 A 

tMi i 

IS. ! ! 

o,, 0(t» 



la.ofo 

- T - - 

r T r 





Itjilv, .. . 

.0%-! 

0, 7 A 

1 A Ml 

J i , ; ‘ - 

1 k - ' 

I» A' • ‘ 


KHnoil.iiul ...... 

10. A a 

1,1, ‘.0» 

0, U' 0 



11.041 

ilus }U , 

... . 30,1. A 

V >, t)*!! , 

V<, »0t 

!A ml 



Giiitad Ksmofom ... 

.. ' ‘.,n? 

u,,o; 

‘.A *0 . 

' ^,0’! 

'a‘;» ( 

Ot\ * 


'Gostvil St »lv 1 

.... lt> I, ! Mf 

n *i» 1 ; 

A’l, 

lAO, o'.ii’ 

|0 .,0^ . 

,» ' I, 0 A ' 

:< >.',010 

OllH’r voiiofru's 

L‘, r/t 


11, Al 

:a vn 

1 . A V i 

Iff) 1 u 


ToIh! ..... ...... 

. . . «i.AHIO 

IMI.O' f 

;i .5,700 

.IV, 

M‘f. 0 0 

4110, :y 41 . 



, nut I M 1 a u iNfPU'!r fu? \ e .tiai-H.iJi t tn, !i( b’lum, ri*! «<» ? '[i?"i!iiiin 

bUi e'jH. 't’iim'iMfjii' Hia f n{ li tiU'ii* 'Suti yfii , {’. amh'\{M)U . fiti al Inui.? j n ,th' iM)f !jnfR«u,ii‘ 
parulila durihg rJial jh n«Mi. 
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SILK 


Table 227 — Production of raw silh in undermentioned countries, 1909--1919, 
[Estimates of the Silk Meichants' Uiiioii, Lyon, Franco ] 


Country 

Aveiaae, 

1909-1013 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

Wcstcin Euro^jc 

1 taly 

Fiance i 

Spam 

Austna 

Hungary 

Pounds 

8, r)24, 000 

992. 000 

182.000 

1 720,000 

Pounds 
7,9(>1,000 
'iSl, 000 
198, 000 
/ 187, 000 

I 143, 000 

Pounds 
6,217, 000 

452. 000 
111, 000 
188, 00t» 

143.000 

Pounds, 
5,942,000 
529, 000 
365, 000 
187,000 
143,009 

Pounds 

4, 07 a. GUO 
H)-,, 000 
151, OUO 
J61, 000 

no, </uo 

Total 

13,121,0^0 

8,976,000 

7,1.14,000 

6,960,000 

i 910 (KO 

Levant and Central ASiO 

Brou.isa and Anatolia 

Syiiaand CypiUb 

Otlici Pi evinces ol iVsiatic duricey 

Till key in Europe ^ 

Salomivi and Adnanoplc 

Balkan Slates (^.-ulgaiia, Serbia, and 

' 1,137,000 
1, 058, 000 
291,000 

2 1^7, 000 
•» 758, 000 

371 000 

380, 000 
772, 000 
! 113,000 

66, 000 

220, 000 



.... 

Gicccc, i-aioiiilaF an<i Ciele 

Caiieasiis 1 

PpT v,ir)Ar‘vpnT tv'f ' 

182’ 000 
3,021,000 

1 2iJ()0 

1 276, 000 

1/ 77, 000 




Turkestan foxpoits)* 

1 1, 173,000 

110, 000 




Total 

6,130,000 

i 2,29.3,000 

2, 203, 000 

2,29.1,000 

1,761,000 

Far East 

China- 

Exports from Shangliai 

Exports fiom Canton 

Japan— 

Expoitsfioin Yokohama 

British India — 

j'lx]JOi ts from Ben ail and Casliincre 
Indo-Chma — 

Exfiorts fiom Paigon, Ilaijihony, 
ole 

1 

12, 57(», 000 
5, 3 to, 000 

21, &9S, 000 

128, 000 

'■> 31,000 

10.340.000 
5,346,000 

29.431.000 

251,000 

7,000 

! 10,097,000 
5,170,000 

34,050,000 

2.32,000 

11,000 

1 , 

10, 739, 000 
3, G38, 000 

.32, 309, OOO 

212,000 

11, 000 

S, 198, 000 
5, 071, 000 

32, 188, 000 

220, 000 

11,000 

Total 

10, 079,000 

11,378,000 

40, .160, 000 

46, 939, 000 

46,081, (!i (0 

tJrand total 

! .10, <>89, 000 

.11), 617,000 

59,007,000 

5(), 198, 000 

52,768,0]') 


^Fiior to DU Turlv<J7 Eniooo inclntled tho ® For four yon r , DOO-I Oil! 

vihufi ol hiUnuki, wlucli belonged to Greece in ^ iMchuluig “C’cmnil subboqiictn lo V»ll 

snb' ofiiKoil ^ (M 1 1 * Foi three 5 ears, lUil-lOU 

ida lUU only. 
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Yearboolc of the I)epari?nerit of Agriadture, 19fKK 


wool) PULP 


Tablk 228 ~ Wood i>ulp' Intirnatioiud trad( , ralcitdiir Unni'-ltHO } 

lAllkintls of from wood Ihbve been fakeo for this iloni, but, no]>ulp ituuiououi ot hor ribrouJu,ubi4aiM*<‘h. 

8(‘o ‘MJoiRTdl Tiotc,’^ Table 112 ] 

KXPOllTS 


Comiiry 


Fvmn— 

Aufeina-Huiigary 

Beljaiim 

Canada 

l^nland - . . 

Ceiiiiany 

N 01 way 

Biibsia. 

Sweden 

S Wit m land 

ITmtcd States. . . 
Other countries.. 

Total 


IM POETS 


Jfito — 


Argentina 52,ctu> 51, 4U l :j3,b70 4«,i2S 42,856 

AiLstrta-Hunp^ry 15, 3t)b , . . ,, 

BelKUim 291,251 !. . 121, 2W 

Beimiark lltl.Witl 152,929 ! 125,2l(l j 169, 5S9 . 12n,555 152.9.12 .. ...... 

France 83ii,8‘.t9 7(»2.ftau ! 625,020 1 TtKbOltal ara, tl7 ‘ ^>,9^7 r>*»tl,519 

Cerniany U2,W»0 . 

Italy 179,207 195,015 155, thl 111,555 15.520 . 50, AH' 87/257 

lafjan 70/2tA) 1tK>,701 t no. 507 12S,271 5l,85t AJ/.Hl ..... ... 

Formeal ih,(MJ 2 17.12«) , in. 912 io,o2t» 5/.:d 

Eussia r/>,U72 02.SStv I l7t»,KJ0 */M,m 

Spain.. 02,770 S7,255 1 111,525 151,121 75,712 71,102' 8LH50 

Sweden 9,515 10,616 19,015 8,tHt8 2,752* 6,521 ....... 

SwiUerland, 21,0,79 16, lir> 21,Ki9 25,701 25,159, 55, i.n t 29,272 

Xlmtecl Kingdom 1,891,(HH1 2,201,502 2, 151,915 1, 471, 051 M»t,,7Hl n,.o, UY ' 2. tmi/Hl 

Fmled States l/HJT/iJiO 1,551, 150 i 1,H,», 717 l,:tt>7,529 K.CA IJ .t». It- 1,272,053 

(Hiier countries H5,052 207,956 j 170,162 267,014 2<)2 ,.j! 1 b'H.Ml ... . 

Total .. (K).l I 5 i5<sU77 ' l.M.bb'U j 1.855, <U, ‘ 5, p.9 ,U2 5,4 .*» ,»9. . . 


1 Dochuolmcludestutistirsoftrade for AustuadUingurv, Hclgiunpand ticrnuinv «bn air the \tin |9 ronl, 
191 i-l9i8, Thorofori! t ho I otal trade stausiies yfixuporia and evports lor ailt ounf rleo an* not all ict com- 
parable during that pentxL 


luotSS. ! 

- " 1 1 ! I 

l/lOO POoO j 1,0()0 I t,0iJ0 j /.OOP ( 1,066 tj/ju 

povndh poundi^ , pounds' pounds, pound''. * pound,, p'lunds. 

. 206,361 ' ! ' 

80,617 , .),I69 

606,203 849,714) j 728,511 I i, 117,791, J 1,02.1/4)7 1 i, Ih*, 822 1, lls,259 
236, 8S1 215, S 15 221, 120 I 2211, 139 L 

ZM,Wj I ' 

1, 457,07s 1,407,299 1 1,618,565 ! 1,522,991 890,9*.)! ' 1,06"). S)7 ........ 

62,755 6,615 | 11 I... , . 

1,822,023 2,051,8^ ' i 2,186, IKI i 2,221, MU) 1, Ail, 2^5 , 1,689.770 ' ^1,616 

13.072 15,673 | 1>2,S77 11,671 ' 7,05i) j .^0,570 

2L3tl9 21,671 10,689 I 80/) Tj 7%5)iU I ll/Ss 80,111 

77,486 1 112,315 j 62,697 i 315 1 27.M*6 5o 

,j 4,938,607 4,184,798 4,Ht.9,7M j 5,1\3,769 i 3,56l,5t4, 5,872,2 i2 



LIVE STOCK, 1920. 

FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 
UTE STOCK, ALL CLASSES 
Table 229. — Live stock in prind'pal and othei countries 
[Ceiisuh returns are in italics, other figures axe in lomau type ] 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


C’oLintry. 


United Slates. 
On farms.. 


Not on farms 

Alaska (on farms and 
and not on farms)... 
Hawaii (on farm&and 

not on farms) 

Porto Rico (on farms 
and not on farms) . . . 
Virgin Islands. 

On farms 

Not on far ms 

Algeria.... 


Argentina. 


Date 

Cattle 

Bufia- 

locs- 

Swine 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sand'i. 

san(l6 

sandi 

Jan 1, 1921 

06, 191 

66,049 

Jan 1,1920 

68,309 

71,727 

Jan. 1,1919 

68. 560 



74, 5S4 

Jan 1, 191S 

67,422 

70, 978 

Jan. 1,1017 

63,617 

67,453 

Jan. 1,1916 

61,920 

67, 766 

Jan 1, 191 j 

58,329 

64,618 

Jan. 1, 191 1 

56,592 


58,033 

Jan. 1,1913 

56, 527 

61, 178 

Jan. 1, 1012 

57, 959 

65, 410 

Jan. 1,1911 

60, •)02 

65, 620 

Apr, 16,1910 

61,804 

68, 186 

do 

L879 

1,288 

Jan. 1,1910 

1 

^22 

(2) 

Apr. 16,1910 

149 

1 

SI 

do 

S16 

106 

Nor. 1,1917 

12 

2 

do 


(D 

(-) 

Sept —,1914 

1, 093 

10.8 

Sept — , 1913 

1,108 

112 

Sept —,1912 

1,107 

114 

Sept. —,1911 

1,114 

110 

Sept —,1910 

1, 128 

109 

Sepl. — , 1909 

1, 101 

111 

Sepl. — , 1908 

1,092 

103 

Sept. — , 1907 

1,082 

98 

Sept. — , 1906 

1,078 

96 

Sept. — , 1905 

1 067 

91 

Sepl. — , I IKK) 

993 

> 82 

Sept. — , 1895 

1, 121 

84 

Dee. 31,1918 

27,302' 

3,227 

Dee. 31, 1915 

26, 388 


jne. 91,1914 

26, 867 

2,m 

Dee. 31,1013 

30, 796 

\ 3,197 

Dee. 31,1912 

28, 981 


3,045 

Dee. 31,1011 

28, 786 

2,900 

Dee. SI, tow 

28, 828 


Dec. 31, 1900 

27, 825 


1908 

29, 124 

i,m 

1896 

21, 702 


668 

June 30 1020 




1010 

ii.o'ro 


41, HI 

Dee, 31, 1018 

12, 739 


914 

*Dee. 31,1017 

11,829 


1, 160 

Dee. 31,1016 

10, *150 


3,007 

Dee. 31, 1015 

0, 031 


754 

Dee. 31,1011 

11,052 


862 

Dee. 31,1013 

11, 484 


801 

Dee. 31,1012 

11,577 


815 

Dec. 31,1911 

11,829 


1,111 

Dee. 31, 1910 

11,745 


1,026 

Dec. 31,1009 

11,040; 

765 

Dee. 31,1908 

30,548 

696 

mi 

10, 128 

754 

1906 ! 

9,310 

811 

1005 1 

8,528 

1,015 

1004 1 

7,841' 

1,063 

1903 

7,248 

: 837 


Sheep. 

Coats 

Horses 

'Males. 

Asses 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

hands 

sands. 

saridh 

sands 

hands 

45, 067 


20,383 

4,999 


47,' 114 


20, 785 

5,043 


48' 866 


21, 482 

4, 954 


48j 603 


21, 5.55 

i,873 


48, 183 


21, 126 

4,639 


4.8,625 


21,1.59 

4, .593 


49, 956 


21,395 

4,479 


49, 719 


20, 902 

4,449 


51,482 


20, 5l»7 

L 386 


52, 362 


20, 509 

4, 362 


53,633 


20, 277 

4,323 


62,448 

2,915 

19, 893 

4,210 

106 

391 

115 

S, 188 

270 

17 


(2) 

(^) 

(J) 

(«) 

77 

5 

28 

9 

5 

6 

49 

68 

6 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

(D 

(D 

(2) 

(«) 

(2) 

9, 3 10 

3, 794 

203 

isr 

268 

8,811 

3, 848 

216 

192 

272 

8,33.8 

3, 772 

221 

192 

271 

8, 529 

3, .862 

227 

192 

279 

9,012 

3, 990 

230 

392 

276 

0, 067 

*4, 007 

233 

187 

278 

9,632 

4, 190 

236 

1.88 

272 

9,335 

4, 253 

221 

174 

266 

8,800 

3,960 

226 

372 

275 

9, 063 

4, 030 

221 

174 

278 

6, 724 

3,563 

202 

147 

263 

7,892 

3,515 

217 

142 

287 

45,309 

4,670 

9,061 

601 


43,677 





48,226 

4, 826 


666 

260 

81,485 

4,564 

9, 366 

584 

315 

76,279 

4,431 

0,230 

556 

329 

80, 401 

4,302 

8,801 

535 

319 

73,013 





65,0.82 





67, 984 

! ^,.947j 

7, 687 

465 

m 

74, S80 

1 2, ?49 

4M7 

286 

m 

8 78, 000 





3 8.S, 000 





87, 0.86 


2, 528 



81,065 


2, 490 
2, 437 



76,669 




60, 257 


2, 378 



78,600 


2, 521 



85, 057 

1 262: 

! 2, 523 



83, 251 


' 2, 10.S 



98. 004 

’1 

I 2, 279 



92.0471 21 i 

1 2, 166 



91,' 670 


1 2, 023 



87', 6 13 



1, 028 



87, 650 


i 1, .872 



83,688 


! 3,765 



74,513 


3,675 



65,824 


' 1,,595 



56,933 


1,516 




Australia . . 
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LU r: STorK, VJil; CoiUuukmI 

TAiiLK 22 *.). — fjvv ,stork In prmvipnl (Oid nthu ronnftn,>- -< *011! iiifuni 
FKlNOlPAh COUNTiniC.A-CoiJtiriiH'a 


( 'OanSn 


Ansli ,iha (< oiituuKHi), 


Dg< . 


Austria ' TJtc 

; inc 

I />a* 

I yvv 


Bahamas . 


Barbados. , 


Boninida. 


Ba' iifoland.. 

B^‘»‘hu'Ui,dumi Pio- 
tori 1 imM* . . . . *. .. 

BeJiuuni... 


lUl) . 

jin 7 

lift*. 
I'd, , 
lit* 1 
li"j ! , 
I'MJ . 
Vi> 1 
Ihua 

Pul 

IP> 


i)al a 

( i((i< 

buli l 

1(M*S 

1 

S\ 

.sh{‘( p 

1 ! M tf 

ll«! ( 

\!. 0 

^ 1 u 


n 

Hutu- 

Thun 


Til (III- 

'Fluiu- 1 

ThuU- 

Thui'- 

TIuu 

- VluH^ 


MtUiP 



so uth 

S’liid' 1 

snnd\ 

a lid 1 

in’Uti 

f Hlhh. 

Iin)2 

7,0i>l 



1 

777 

a !, )»US 




. 

IhOI 
. ,!f, ISOf) 

K !71 



‘)}7 

72,20') 


1,0 *:» 



<hm 


'< 

07f) 

70, 1.0.1 


!,<.10 

. . . . 


1V)“) 

II, ;;»7 


1 

S-M 

00, 1.00 


1,0S0 



hsho 

,:i, puo 

10, Am 

tJOO 


j 

S'U 

07, NSi 


I,,V2 




1 

d, i;2 

2, ) *.S 

1, .0? 



d 00 


n,nti 




M *'’’'0 


1 non 

/, wo 


0 ',’1 

ol, ISfX} 

b, *1 ; ' 


, 

,i 0 

,1,1K 

t, 000 

1,0,0 


i. •! 

01, 






i,Oa7 

i, 



P)17 

1 




10 


! 



ihl‘. 1 




.... . 

, ) 1 


1 

. . 


hU- . 

2, 




! 12 


t 



Uf J i 

2' 




>0 , 


1 

, 


1S.1.) ' 

I 




1 12 


} 



U,i2 ' 

j 




' n 

! 

I 



i'li 

2 




, 10 

'! 

I 



I'SHi ‘ 

1 




1) 

! 

1 



ihi.'J . 





!.{ 


I 



I'ilT . 



i 







hh » 1 







2 



vn :> . 




*. ' 

I * .* ! 


2 , 



ihi { 





. .... 


‘i 


t. • * * « # 

vn 5 : 





. . . 


2 



ihlJ 







0 


1 fi 

11)1 J 







'5 


i 5 

111' ) ' 









1 1 

1 U) 

. . . 

. .. 





2 


1 ‘1 



pni 

.w; ... 


'v 




iooi 

i.io ... . 




1 


10 U 

* l,!.7 .. .. 

1 .Mu 

!2>. 

; 


Oit. 

- , 101*1 

-Ms 

1)2 

, 7 


!)(*»', 

111. iOI 1 

1, d‘,)„. 
I/il .. 

..t pn ' . 




1 hs' 

01, f i\J 

1 . 00 




{nv 

u, ion 

I. M2 .... 




* ,1 

Ih, 

, 11 , 1 '>>U 

.... 

. : /MS 

/u * 

I.s 

f; 

ihs* 

m, I'.o't 

1 , s »7 , . 

iji? . 



' i » 


,)!, |0!W 

. 

..! .. 



’a 1 

IM«. 

0! iooT 

I M i . , 

1, 271 . 



' tO 


*U, »inh. 

1 . 7sf) 

IJls, . 



'la 

IO*ts 

in, 1 00 ;. 

f,7s^ .... 

.1 I.0I7 .. 



'1 » 

lo-io 

;;i, 1001 

1 . . 

.J IJ.'m.. 



1 ' . 

1 

:;i, looo 

1 l.72«) ... 

..1 1,1^) .. 



'10 

Ow. 

in, tool 

1 I,ol‘l ... 

.1 l,OI.» .. 



d . 



! /, 

.1 

J 

Si 

* 


iSSO 

t,,lhd .... 

. « i d d* 

. •' a# . 

. # 



tHud \ 

1 . . .. 

. *'<< ' 

*J s J 


'A ) * 





- . i 



27 i , 


IDJa 

1 

1 




1 . 


19! 1 
IDI.i 





1 . 


I, ....... ..... 




I . 


mu 





! . 


/,*?// 

if ..... 

” 1 ""“ 



1 


1907 


' ' 




i 

IIH) . 







I IK)". 








I'n 

!;i 


1 

} 

i 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES— (’onlinued 

Table 22i) — Live sfocl' in principal and other covninet , — (’ontiiiued 
PEINCIPAL COUNTEIES-ContiiiTicd 


Coiinti y. 

Bate 

Cattle. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Ivlules 

Asses 

IJosiiia-3 lerzegovina 

Era^il 

Xi 2 '}®^ 

Dec — , 191S 

Thou- 

sands 

1,309 

1,416 

337,500 

Thou- 

sands. 

1 

1 

Thou- 

sands 

527 

662 

Thou- 

sands 

2,499 

3,231 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,893 

1,U7 

Thou- 

sands. 

222 

231 

Thou- 

sands 

(2) 

1 

Thou- 

sands 

6 

5 


I9ia 

2$, 902 

17,329 

7,205 

0,920 

0,005 

3,222 


1912-13 

30, 

705 

18,399 

10,053 

10,0 If) 

7,289 

3, 

’( 3 

British (Uliana 

Juno 30,191$ 

77 

(2) 

13 

21 

11 

1 

2 

5 


1917 

8 99 

(-) 

1? 

22 

11 

1 

2 

7 


103C> 

93 

(U 

12 

23 

15 

1 

1 

0 


1915 

9H 

(2) 

14 

22 

15 

1 

2 

6 


1914 

90 

(U 

11 

20 

15 

1 

2 

0 


1913 

81 

(2) 

14 

IS 

11 

i 

2 

Ci 


1912 

72 


i7 

18 


•> 




1911 

SI 


17 

19 


i 




1910 

72 


17 

IS 


2 




1909 

72 


13 

17 


2 




190$ 

70 


13 

IS 


2 




1907 

72 


13 

17 


2 




1900 

85 


10 

14 


2 




1901 

77 


13 

18 


2 




1901 

SO 


12 

17 


1 

- 



1903 

70 


12 

12 


1 





1912 

852 

10.3 




219 




1911 

8b(. 

107 




220 




Dec 31, low 

1,003 

415 

527 

8,6, 12 

1, >,59 

>,78 


117 


1909 

889 

1 39 




230 




190$ 

902 

100 




2 '8 




1907 

912 

200 




259! .... 




1900 

919 

201 




275 




1 iJcc, 31,1903 

1,090 

T' 

405 

S,tol 

1,38', 

5)8 

1 ' 

128 


1 1901 

903 

109 




112 




' lUc, 31,1 91V \ 

1,390 

431 

3il8 

7,011 

1,T 

'0,1 

( 



! J)(t. 31,1993 

1, ',3h 

‘U ‘ 

'fj‘2 

6,808 

1,264 

3 i J 

i' 

13 

Capo Islands. . . 

1910 

9 


171 

0; 

-• 

1 

1 

11 


1915 

8 



5 

.’2 

1 1 

19 

1 

1911 

8 


11 

1 

30^ 

1 

1 

la 

Canada ' 

Juno 1^20 



i 3, 517 

3,721' 


3, 101 

9,05". 



Juno — ,J9ii 

10 OSI 


1 1,010 

3,422 



15", 102 



Juno 3u, 1 i.S 

19 050 


L 290 

! 3,053 


3,000 




Jmn 30,1917 

7,921 


3,019 

2,3091 


113 




June 30,1910 

0,591 


175 

1 2,023 

1 .... ' 

3,25$ 




hino 30 J9I5 

0,000 


3,112 

! 2 0,19 


2/ 9(. 




June 30, 1914 

0,037 


3, 131 

2,054 


2'91S 




June 30, 1913 

0 050 


3, US 

2,129 


2,8(10 




lime 30,1912 

0, 1 12 


3,477 

2,0$2 



2,()92 




fuiie IjV^tl 

0, 1,1 J 


3,010 

<\i:3 


2, ,190 




June 30, 1910 

7.115 


2 ' 751 

2,594 


9. ‘>1.' 




June 30, P'09 

7,231 


2,913 

2, 71 15 





June 30, EOS 

7,r>Ls 


3,370 

2,S31 


2JI$ 




June 3fl,190< 

7 , 1:12 


3, 115 

2,7S1 






June 30,1901 

3,f>til 


2,35/, 

2,710 






1H<1 

4, 121 


1,731 

2,501 


ll47l 




IHSI 

3,515 


1,2()> 

3,019 


1,050 



(’oylon.. 

19LS 

1,451 


00 ' 

01 

1S7 

3 


1 


1917 

1,577 


‘ 8 », 

0 ; 

1<13 

4 




191{> 

1,518 


! 01 

; 85 

ISO 

4 




1915 

1,; 

)0l 

i 71 

90 


4 




1914 

If 

184 

81 

: 01 



4 




1913 

1,484 

1 SO 

O') 



5 





Pec. 31,1912 

1,505 

85 

n 

209 

5 





Dec. 31,1911 

1,405 

87 

r) 

195 

fj 




1909 

1,510 

97 

1 0 ) 

17! 

4 





190$ 

1,035 

93 

101 

171 

4 





! ltK)7 

a ,559 

90 

09 


1 




1900 

1,513 

99l 

05 


4 
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I.IVl'j HTOCK, AliO (’LA.SMICS- -Conlitiiici! 

Taislk — Ltvf’ slock i)i principal and other coaiitfics < kjTil imuMl 

PHINCIPAL COUNTBIKB- Oontiiiuofi. 


■ 

('ouiitrv 

Dat<^ 

(Mttle 

ButTa- 

Iocs 

Swine j Sheep 

Boat-' llniscs 

Mule 


\ . c 






Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- ' 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Hum- 

Thun- 





Mtuds 

fyund'i 

sands ' t^auihs 

,siinds 


^(tud 


muhI 


<’ey!ou ) .. 



1<H)5 

1,190 

98 

015 


1 







1901 

1,. 

».51 

94 

88 


1 








l‘)0H 

1,122 

92 ; 

•K) 

I 









1902 


IS 

92, 

87 

• 1 

4 








1901 

1, 

77 

881 

91 

1 

1 








1900 

1,198 


00 







(’ofeta I^ica 



191 > 

H.D 


0 . 5 ! 

n 

.2) 

,52 







101 

SSil 


Oil 

(^) 

/ 

,72 


' 

(i. 





1910 

,itJ J 


70[ 

1 

1 

5/J 


, ' 

(B 





ms 



78 

(^) 

t 

ol 



i'B 


('hJle 



19 IS 

2, 22.> 


,';20i 

.’Oh 

4 , 1 'A 

452 

Dl 


55 


is 



1917 

2, OHO 


4,18 5 

:»7n 

10 ; 


52 


HO 




1910 

1, 800 


2o(l 

4, .590 

H,80 

4 IH 


50 


HO 




1911 

1, ‘M4 


220 

1, 

SOI 

158 


l.> 


H7 




1914 

1, 900 


221) 

1,002 

2*D 

158 


.«s 


HH 




19iH 

2, OM 


184 

1, .507 

)ss 

ISO 


.51 


HO 




1912 

1,700 


iw;i 

1, 0*0 

27 5 

121 


,'!7 


.‘iH 




1911 

1.0 10 



!(|0 

.5, .5:58 

210 

« »(i«i 


HO 


HH 




1910 

1, 0 !.'> 

178 

l.oHn 

205 

.517 


HO 


27 




190.S 

2, .101 


210. 

4,221 

111 

517 


1 . 


SO 

()roa(iri-vSlii\oiua •' 

il/or 

J?4> 

1911 

If 

US 

1, 19 i 

hSO 

9^1 

.s’, f* / 


9 




JUcc. 

;>7, 

ISOS 

hoo 

S\J 

,VU) 

2' 

;/; 


t 


2 



."•1, 

19H» 

H, 9ti2 





7,50 


,»s 


H 

H 


Dee. 

HI, 

i9ir» 

h! 701 





7JI 


51 



Doc 

SI, 

1914 

H, HO.'j 





u7o 


50 


H 


Dw 

SI, 

19I.H 

H, 1 11 




, 

025 


40 


•> 


I >f‘C 

SI, 

1912 

2,850 





5i0 


41 


*2 


Dec 

HI, 

1911 

2, 129 






457 


.0 


2 


Dec. 

Hi, 

1910 

H, '72 


1 



01 5 


0! 


H 


Dec, 

Hi, 

Bj09 

H, 075 






.5.55 


tO 




Dec 

;u, 

1908 

2, 892 





102 


.f » 


:i 


D(‘c 

HI, 

DMT 

2,728 





41' 5 


5. 


H 

CivuniH 

Mai , 

.11, 

1918 

49 



‘MH 



7 





Mar 

Hi, 

1917 

,55 



250 



t< 5 





Mar. 

HI, 

{<110 j 

OHj........ 

H5 

‘JV ,t 



TO 





Mar. 

.;i, 

IMIH i 

01) 

H9 

2'^i 



Oh 





Mai . 

M, 

1914 

01 


H7' 

200 

^ ^ « 


«*7 





Mai 

Hi, 

I9IH 

01 


10, 

2V» 



00 





Mar. 

Hi, 

1912 

on 


HO 

*200 

J 


70 





Mar, 

Hi, 

19U 

IWL 

.H5 

201 



00 





Mai. 

HI, 

1910 

0.H 


5'2 

HI 5 

. 1 


08 





Mar. 

HI, 

IiK19 

m 


HI 

2SH 

1 


o7 





Mai 

HI, 

190S 

r»8 


i 

*278 

. ^ ' 


OH 





Mar. 

Hi, 

i‘.Hl7 



; 10' 

250 



fill 





Mar. 

Hi, 

BHIO 

o,- 


i 4.5 

25 5 



,50 





Mar. 

HI, 

1905 

u 


H?; 

2. .1 ^ 

.J 


tOj 





Mai . 

HI, 

1901 

40 


* HO 

2H0 



Ifli 





Mar 

Hi, 

i««I.H 

So 


f HO' 

2:50 



,55 





Mai 

Hi, 

1902 

M 


HU 

2S8 



Of 





Mai. 

HI, 

iiHii 

41 


H,5 

Hi i 



Oh 





Mar. 

HI, 

, 1900 

47 


20 

287 



00 







1919 

H, 2,y 


1,H81 

70f» 

95 ’ 

M 

SB 


t-e, 


<’‘av»a4n Islands (Brit- 



1918 

I 


1 . 


ih 

iB 





ish), 



1917 



' 1 . 


ID 








1910 



' I . 


IB 

(D 

l“) 








i9ir> 



‘ 1 . 


IB : 

***]] 







191 1 



' 1 * 


(I'l I 

TB ' 








191 H 



1 . 


i'D i 

{») 



, July 

ift. Drill 

2, 280’ 

!,008 

.501 

ir» 

50H 



illy 


1919 

•i! ixs,... 

?It» 

fiOli 

45, 

5.5.8 



! .filly 

15, 

1918 

2 ! 1*24 


f 021 

170 

41 

515 



i July 

2, 

1017 

2,4.58 


' 1, 051 

180 

Hi; 

.5755 






' Fdh 

S,% 

wm 

S, SOU 


‘ 1,0X1 

2.1J 


SIS 




-r 


' Mai/ 

IS, 

WIS 

£,4/r 


. 1,010 

fiS 






. 


‘ July 

IS, 

1014 

% 499 


’ 1,40T 

SIS 

41 

m? 




. 


. Juh/ 

IS, 

1900 



' /, 40 s 

7f7 

tp 

SHS 



, 



July IS. mu 

L94()\ 

L 4S7 

m 

S9\ 

4M7 


5 




Juty 

ISi 

ms 

L74S^ 

. U 19S 

h07i 

d 

40 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products, 
LIVK STOCK, ALL (T.ASSES— ( N.ntimied 


Table 229 — Live siocL %n 2 ^nncipal and otliei < on nines — ( oiitiiiued 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES -Continupcl 


Country 

Date 

Cattle 

Buffa- 

-oes 

Swill e 

Sheep 

Coats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 



Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Dutch Last Indies 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

a rids 

hua.uid Madura. 

1.915 

3, 24 s 

2,541 




004 




1905 

2, 664 

2,187 




364 




1900 

2,656 

2,406 




418 




1895 

2, 572 

2^43 




186 




1890 

2, 353 

2,634 




535 




1885 

2, 046 

2,484 




518 




1880 

1,825 

2,399 




538 



Other possessions 

1915 

712 





323 



1905 

4'd 





119 


Dutch West Indie*' 









Curacao and do- 










pendencies 

1917 

4 


4 

22 

69 

1 

(D 

5 


1916 

4 


4 

IS 

61 

1 

(2) 

4 


1915 

3 


3 

12 

55 

1 

(2) 

4 


1914 

3 


3 

11 

15 

1 

(D 

1 


1913 

3 


4 

12 

16 

1 

(2) 

1 


1912 

3 


4 

10 

35 

1 

(2) 

4 


1911 

4 


7 

22 

53 

1 

(^) 

5 


1910 

1 


6 

24 

59 

1 

(“) 

7 


1909 

1 


6 

23 

60 

1 

(2) 

6 


1908 

3 


5 

20 

51 

1 

(2) 

0 

Surinam 

1917 

h) 


2 

(D 

2 


(2) 

1 


1916 

10 



2 

(D 

3 

(2) 

(D 

t 


1915 

0 


2 

(D 

3 

(D 

(2) 

1 


1914 

S 


4 

(D 

3 

(2) 

(2) 

1 


1913 

8 


5 

(D 

3 

(D 

(D 

1 


1912 

7 


4 

U) 

3 

(2) 

U'' 

1 


1911 

7 


3 

(D 

3 

(D 

(D 

(D 


1910 

7 


3 

(D 

3 

(D 

(2) 

1 


1909 

7 


3 

(D 

3 

(2) 

(D 

(2) 


1908 

7 


3 

(D 

' 

(D 

(^) 

1 

East Africa Protector- 










ate (British) 

Mar 31,1917 

1,913 


. 







Mai. 31,1916 

1,000 



V) 

’ *6, 505 


2 




Mar. 31, 1915 

900 


1 

6, 555 


2 




Mar 31,1911 

800 


i 

6, 550 



2 




Mai 31, 1913 

780 


3 

6,500 


1 




Mai 31,1912 

775 


3 

6, 500 


1 




xMai. 31,1911 

750 


3 

5, 500 


3 




Mai 31,1910 

750 


2 

5,105 


(2) 




Mai 31,1909 

714 


2 

3,710 


(2) 




Mar. 31,1908 






(2) 




Mai 31, 1906 

’297 



2, 101 


(2) 




Mar 31,1905 

297 



2, 100 






Mar 31,1901 

275 



2,300 


(4 




Mar. 31,1903 

251 



2, 250 


(2) 



Egypt 

1919 

499 

540 


75 

286 

31 




1918 

517 

571 

19 

854 

231 

30 

15 

583 


1917 

515 

5t>6 

13 

808 

263 

31 

17 

586 


1916 

193 

515 

9 

688i 

1 308 

31 

17 

526 


1915 

55 i 

538 

7 

755’ 

290 

35 

22 

517 


191 1 

601 

568 


816 

331 

!(' 

22 

632 


1913 

637 

633 




18 

23 

6S2 


1912 

620 

652 





17 

21 

t>91 


1911 

656 

657 




51 


65 1 


1911) 

672 

075 




52 

30 

6‘h 


i 1909 

725 









1 lors 

738 





. 




1907 

779 









1901. 

7'^ 









1905 

t)55 









1901 

605 





1 ■ * 




1903 

960 








Falkland Islands 


1 






f' 


(Butish) 

1917 

7 


(2) 

697^ 


1 3 




1916 

6 


(4 

690: 

1 

4 


j 


1915 

8 


(i\ 

701! 

ir.”L. 

1 




1911 

8 


(4 

69H 

1 

4 


t‘ 


1913 

8 


(D 

698 


1 




1912 

8 


(D 

711! 

I * ■’*“ 

1 ... . 



1911 

8 


(2) 

706 

1 

4'... .. 



1910 

5 

; . 

(2) 

725 

i 

3 

.. 



3 Less than 500. 
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Table 229 — Live niocl' in pnnO/pal and other eoin/f/Ke- U VuitiiuKHl. 
PIUNCIPAL (lOUNTJllKS— OonUniH'd. 


('omitiy. 


Faildand Islanul.s 
(Biitish) (t*oni(i.).- 


Karoc IsiaiKi'' 
jruirlc \ 


(Beii- 


Kiji Islands (British)'* 


Finland... 


Frash’'d. 


* Less than fidd. 

<* Owned by Furnpeans nniy. 


w Kjcnlasive of animals under 2 years of 
Kxdusive of animate under 3 ywrn of age, 
J-* Excludes mviuW area 


Date. 

('at lie. 

Bulla- 

lot's 

Swine 

Shc('j), 

(luat s 

llui 

e,‘\lu}e 

V'w(*s. 




Thou- 

Thau- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- ' 

Tluni- t 

Thou 

Vhou- 




Sami' 

sands 

<sii tvi 

,oiml . 

oilld 

sa fid ‘ 

u ml 

and 

1 


innn 




{-) 


70* 







' 


inns 




ID 


t*sn 









inn? 


1 


ID 


t.nti 









innn 


1! .. 

(D 


to; 







1 


inoi 


1 


(D 


7nl 









inni 


1 


(D 
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luo.; 


1 


(D 


t.sl 









inoi 


1 


(D 


7U 









iniM 




(-) 


7n2 









I non 


‘ 


(- 1 


Tfs 




I 





ltd 1 


1 


C i 


112 

1 

i 


! 





inun 


1 


I’t 


inn 

f 



! 





inn; 


1 


^D 


n! 

1 

1 


1 





i sds 




(D 


Mn 

( 

1 


1 





isn ; 


1 


(') 


inn 

f 

I 


! 





ini? 


Is 




! 





7 




luin 


"id 




1 









I'.n 


7l 


'j 











ini i 


.1 




.1 









ini , 


in 


2 


j 





* 




ini ' 


n 


'jt 


1 





t> 




inn 


u 


; 







0 




inin 


in 


; 


0 





u 




inon 


11 




7 









inns 


1H 


1 


.1 





3 




inoT 


in 


1 


I 





,( 






1"* 


1 


2 





i 




inn? 


in 


* 


! 




1 


' ** 



inni 


22 


2 


! 




1 





l‘HD 


In 




1 




.1 





i\m 


2t» 


«> 


i 




1 

. 




pMd 


21 


2 


1 




V- 





3‘HK> 


'■ 

' 

2| 


I 




2 




May 

an. 

, inis 1 


hKi 








!on 




inin ; 

iii I 

lUi. . .. 

1 





i 

‘27t» 





ini.? ' 

I2 I 

i:.n 


- 





l 

*2ss 


. 



lui i 

!•’ i 

ltd 







it> 

'.D| 





in 1.1 

r.2 i 

ITS 







i.i 

D/ 





Hd2 

at I 

isn 







i,i 

2 »s 





inn 

Vi I 

iSsi.. . 






u 

*20 . 



1 


turn 


.17.1 

* 120 

lJ 

i * 1 

’.MH 


11 


1.t 



June 

2 'll 

, liHin 

Vi I 

{ d 







nt 

‘M 



June 

*Aj, 

, l‘MS 

la I 

I inu.. 






14 

Id . 



1 


inn? 


mi 

‘ 1.11 

22 1 1 


OOl 


0 


120 





i'>ni» 


17? 

^ } 12i 2m 


01*2 


t» 





! 


I5«D 


4Kl 

1 112 

220 


nis 


h 


1*2} 







12S 

> iin 

211 


ns,. 


S 


111 

. ' ! ’ 




I sn? 


•llH) 

1 110 

m? 

1 

,(»/;> 


ir* 


10} 

. 1 * 




isnn 



» S(> 

mi 

1 

dl.d 


lo 


20 i , 





ISS.-, ; 


hd 

i .M 

0*0 


tt7s 


*21 


2s2 , 

. , L . 




issn I 


0,11 

mu 

I.Vj 


U77. 


‘20 


27U , 





in?;. 


120 

^ sit 

202 


,01 1 


*27 


'2\* 





isrn 


IHK 

tni 

mo 


tl2l’ 


11 


27 t 

' t 




LSIm 


1),. 

1 10 

227 


0!0| 


2. 


2tt'2 , 



Doe 

31 

, inin 


,174 


l,osl 

H, 

.001 

1 

) 

, 107 


If.V 

107^ 

101 

D«c. 

:u. 

. iniK I 

i2rzrA 


1,OSO 

IbOo! 

1 

, 107, 

5 

212 

110 

:iri 

Doe 

:u. 

dm? 

12 

212 


b 02i 

0 

SS2i 



2 

litii 

III. 

110 

HDee. 

:h, 

, tm« ! 

12.312 


4,102 

10 

sro 

“'i 

, 177' 

2 

2itd 

liv 

327 

HDoe, 

.11 

, ini.i 1 

12 

rdi 


•i.om 

12 

170 

1 

.210 

2 

I30t 

liL 

121 

BDOC. 

31 

, ini 1 1 

12dWtH 


1,920 

It 

o'te'' 

1 

,117} 

>> 

1 0.? 

132; 

:Q7 

Doc. 

31, 

dni.i I 

ii 

8f>7 


7,0 IS 

m 

211, 

1 

, iBi 

1 

211, 

m:i 




ini2 . 

u, 

7(Hi 



10 

iOH, 

i 

, mi' 

1 

222; 

mo; 

nm 



inn 

li, 

m2 


«,720 

in 

12.0* 

1 

, 124; 

1 

210! 

10 1; 

Hi! 



mid ; 

14, 

mi 



17, 

111 

1 

,4 is 

1 

I OH 

m:i 

170 



miKi I 

n, 

2<)H 


7,100 

17, 

:m\ 

I 

nils 

1 

210 

mil 

mi 



llMm i 

14,2101 


7,202 

17, 

430 

1 

, 423 

1 

213, 

mr 

It® 



mnr ‘ 




17, 

IMI* 

1 

421* 

1 

003' 

102 

301 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Contimied 
Table 229 . — Live stock in principal and other countries - — Continued 
PRINCIPAL COTXNTRIES—Contmiied 


Country 

Date 

Cattle 

Buffa- 

loes 

Swine 




Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 




sands. 

sands 

sands 

Franco (continued) . 


1906 

13,968 


7,049 


1905 

14,336 



7,559 



1904 

14,137 


7,522 



1903 

14,105 


7,561 



1902 

14,929 


7,209 



1901 

14,674 


6,758 



1900 

14,521 


6,740 


IVov 

SO, 1893 

13,709 


7,/f21 



1882 

12,997 


7, 147 



1862 > 

12,812 

! 

6,038 

Alsace-Lorraine. . . 

Dec 

2, 1919 i 

115 


309 


Dec 

—,1918 i 

15 393 


247 


Dec 

— . 1917 ' 

15 415 

1 

274 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


Horses 


Mules 


Asses 


Thou- 
sands 
17, 461 
17, 783 
17, 801 
17, 954 
18,477 
19,670 
20,380 

n ,116 

23, 809 
29, 5S0 
31 
37( 
3")| 


Thou- 

sands 

1,457 

1,177 

1,462 

1,563 

1,532 

1,529 

1,558 

l,8Ji5 

1,851 

1,726 

114 

123 

105 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

3,165 

195 

362 

3,169 

199 

365 

3,139 

201 

363 

3,082 

208 

357 

3,028 

206 

364 

2,926 

200 

355 

2,903 

205 1 

350 

2,795 

217- 

369 

2,838 

251 

296 

2,914 



89 



70 



67 




French establishmenisl 
In India 


Germany 


Sept 

Dee 

^Wee 

\^Wfc 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Jan 


Grenada (British) 


Gibraltar 


1018 
103 7 
1016 

1915 
1011 
1913 

1912 
1011 

1910 

1009 

1,1920 
1,1919 
i,1918 
1,1917 
1,1916 
1,19 to 
lylOli 
1,1013 
P, 1912 
2, 1907 
1,190', 
1,1900 
1, 189, 
1, 1892 
10, 188J 

1918 
KM 3 

1911 
1901 

1916 
3915 

191 1 

1913 

1912 

mi 

1010 
1909 
1908 
1907 
190<> 
1005 
1901 


50 

10 

10 

50 
61 

51 
50 
30 
47 
17 


16,904,. ... 
16,52} . .. 

16, 4/^6 

19,650 .... 
20,874 .. 

20,317 

21,829 .. .. 
20,994!.. .. 

20, 182\ 

20,G3l\.. .. 

19,33% 

I8,94d 

18, 49l\ 

17,556' . 

15,7871 


5i 

^1 


(“) 

CD 

(D 

( 3 ) 

CD 

ID 

(D 

C) 


11,209 
11,594 
9,227 
10,778 
17,002 
17,287\ 
25,3}!] 
25,659\ 
21,92Jf 
22, U7\ 
i8,92t\ 
16,807\ 
Vf,275\ 
12, 1741 
9,20g\ 


1H| 

r 

16 

16 

14 

13 

12 

9 

10 

0 

6,630 
5,37, 
},005 
4,918 
4,979 
5,07, 
5, m\ 
5,521 
5,803 
7,704 
7,907 
9,693 
10,867 
13,590 
10, 190 


(D 

(D 

CD 

C) 


25 

25 

25 

21 

23 

21 

23 
IS 
21 

24 

4,875 

4,1/fS 

4,021 

4,021 

3,940 

3,Jf38 

3,538 

3,548 

3,410 

3,534 

3,330 

3,267 

"3 ',092 
3,641 


3,503 

18^> 9/7 

1^3,257 
18 5,594 
18 5,545 
IS 3, 43 5 
3,227 

4.523 
1},345 
4,267 
4,195 
4,038 
5,856* 

3.523 


CD 

CD 

( 3 ) 

(3) 

(D 

CD 

CD 

CD 

C) 

(D 

(D 

CD 

CD 


13 

11 


Greece. 


« 1918 
1917 
191 1 
* 1911 


442 

582 

300 



4, 796 


212 

350 

5,54s 

3,575 

210 

227 

3,547 

2,638 

349 

227\ 

$,545 

2,638 

no 


123 

W 

80 

80 


299 

m 


133 

133 


Guatemala, 


1915 620 

1914 655 


1913 


557, 


103 ' 

m 

57 

136 


177, 

402 

59 

114 



514 

lli 

641 



s Less than 500, 

» Unofficial estimate 
Old boimdanes. 


15 Exclusive of 221,000 dairy cows in 1918 and 232,000 in 1917. 
11 Exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine. 

18 Exclusive of army horses 



rf)8 Yfarlx^oli af the 1 tepartn^ent of Agnvulturf Iti 2 (), 

fJVIO 8T(HM\ Ai;L (’LASHKS <'ontfmird 

'^Faiu 1*29- '}/i i (' 111 piniti'pdl nn(iof/n/'f(nuii(u> ^ oiifuiurd 

PKIN('IJ-^A). t'onKTlUiilS 


Boiului as 


iiuj I'Koi'j’ (Biitisl'i). 


ii liilfMr \ P 


Tcelaml. 


Ifali.* 


Datt'. 


(’alt JO 


, liuha- 

I t:.os 


Sv, itH‘ I Sht*C|j ! (to.it 


' Il<a 


MiiU‘ , 


\SM- 



Thtiii- 

Thm- 

Tilt hi-' 

TfuJii 1 

'Viion- 

'Vltfia- , 

*Vhnu- 

Thua 



annd't 

,san (0 

fyllini, ' 

sands 1 

Sduds 1 

' 11 fid 

,S(i>id' i 

HI mi 


ioi:v-i i 

ISO 


ISO 

) 

2.) 

\t*S 

20 


4 

i0l2-l.i 

fli 


in 

3 

M 

72 



a 

ion~i2 

420 


ns 

7) 

i» 

sS 

i ) 



ioio-ii 

203 


102 

' 

i t 

'M'b 




1010 

2 





. - , 




1915 

1 


. 



(-1 




iOU 

1 





t 1 




1013 

1 





j J , 




3012 

1 


. 


) a ! 





1011 

2 




( * , 

r‘i 




lom 

<)' 



t U 1 

tn 

, b 




1000 

r 


. 

(2) 

- , 

f ‘ 1 




lOOS 

1 



f- \ 

« " 1 

) ’ 1 




JOOT 

p 



f - . , 

' ‘•P 

) ” 1 




loot) 

1' 



(") 

j - . 

t * 1 




jooa 

p 



f.1 t 

. : 

1 « t 




11K)1 

1 


. 

j 

t « I 

f " ! 




looi 

1 p 


t 

( - t , 

'-i 

J'b 




10t)2 

3 



('A> ! 


fit) . 




I'KH 

! J 

.. 

... ; 


ib 






A\ii. :{a, 

- pi ,n, iitJii 

A pi. .n, ipii 
j'\h Mjint 
\pi. 3'), imo 
Apr. a*}, llKKl 
‘Vpi. au, moK 
A pi. 21 ), IIK)? 
A pi. a.'), iw 
AiH. a‘>, looa 
A pi. 2 ‘), lUti! 
Xav, 

vn 7 
i‘H(> j 
itiia 
IUI4 1 

lit I a j 

JUI2 
l-Hl I 
lltIO 1 
ilKKt j 
IIHIS ' 
iiHtr ! 
ISHX. . 
iPlh ; 
IIHU 
IIHB i 
luna I 
lltp! 

! 

15H7~1N 

iUl.VKl 

HfIMa 

iitia-u 
11112- la 
*‘‘'11)11- 12 
K'wip n 

'« IDt)7-K 

’< llWI-5 
iy03-4 
iiK)2"a 


5, SSO 

J), . VA 

' P, IM ' 

(>, oas 
(), 200 
a, 7S7 

a, too 

a, 372 
a, 522 

a, Ht'Af 

‘sJ .. 

2t> . . 


2b 

2 «‘» 


J 

101 
1S2 

1 s7i 
iOf)! 
lao, 

102 

la?! 


J 

b, S2.} 
7,41Ui 
0, 1071 

4,407 

4,7iK) 

a, aao 

4, 

4,aa7} 
4, 27)7 j 
1,277,1 


2b 


<,.abo, 

”, HA 
7,510 
7,b7AS 
0,0 la 
7, aa7 
7, 87a 
7, a 10 
0, SOI 
0, aM>[ 
b,sia . 

it) »V.',r)j 

00 i! 

■a^!| 

asn 

017)’ 

00!^ 

h\\ 

7i ,7 

7,12' 

a.' 

lA). 

IM) 

OSS 


200 
ail 
« >1, 1 
n,n\ 
200 
201 
277 
20)», 
2.40 


/?0 


(d 

0.3} 

, Jt 

ii) 


2, iHia 
t,!«)0 
1 , 0»»7 

I , HSO, 

1,H70, 

1,70S 
1 , 7 sh 
ijoa 
i,va 
i,.9V/ 

ai 

40 
47 
i; 
47 
lb 

41 
4,) , 
4i 
4a 
47 
4* 

1 « 
IS 
I'l 
It 

14 . 


120, s7t» 
MO, 0S7 
120, )M 
I2S 2,17) 
124, ‘«r. 
120, I2t) 

loa, MB 
KB, aoa 

i02,4!.H 
OH, bM 
7.S,HI2 
78, 12l» 
78,<K)1 
77,1 a 
7a,IU)2 
la, 102 


10,2.1.7 
10, 20<) 
10, iss 

10,1H»1 
1S,2H 
17, riB 
17, KB 
17,00.1 

lb. oar 

I ), sai 
1 1, i<>b 
1.1,211 
M, i.ao 
12, S7i 
12.402 

i2,oaa 


'J 22, Vh Kb, »'l,bHl 


22 *if)b 

2 5, 00.7 

2 1, Ost 

22, o.;i 
2.1, Ab 
2 I, 2,-.i 
24, 2,5 ) 
20. MS 
iH,oaa 
iH,a{n 
IS.OA) 
a, at)*' 
17, HOO 


121 

■ ..,21)0 
? (,bt 
‘ 2\b-l 

.»}, on 
at), 000 
ao, Uii 
-.1,710 
2), 221 
2.), 17)0 
*2.7, I«-0 

21, St is 

IO,i.22 


iA»s2 

i,b'/a 

* 

J l.trli 
J , .V»7j 
1,7)74 

! , .wa 

i.fkV' 

t,:,57 

1 , 212 ' 

1/30H 

i,;i02 

I,27H 

l,2t)0 

l|4H| 


Ki 

!b 

IS 

IH 

10 

la 

la 

1i 

U 


J 


5,7 *! 

a 

5J SI 

! lU 
ll.ii 

'I 

ar** 

54* 

Ah 


» I 
J i,..lb 
‘^•LAA 
S'L 711 
« LTbs 

I /ill 

1/112 
1/517 
1 . 2 ) » 

1.101 
i, 10 1 

1.101 
i,I7* 


5 Lm than 6o0 
» Old boimdaru-s. 

Mares only. 

®® Extiimerafal from ta\ returns 


*® Younu fnitfaloes meluded ni tsOiK' kfiumd and exfludotl 

from hiUfalu Kgurf 
■** Bvdusiveof Kaston Bengul. 

of Bcncal and Baslern Bwwai. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES— Continued 
Table 220 — Live stocL in principal and other countries — Continued 
PKINCIPAL COTJNTRIES-Continiiod 


In(lia(Buti''ii)22(con ) 


I n< i la (N aii ve 3tales)22 


Bate 

Buflar 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats. 

1 

Thou- Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands sands. 

sands 

! sands 

sands 

1901-2 

73, 162 12, 134 


17,736 

19, 297 

1900-1901 

72,362 12,073 


17,722 

19, 139 

1899-1900 

72,666 12,120 


1 17,805 

19,005 

1894-95 

67,045 11,826 


17,260 

15, 272 


1917-18 

191G-17 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1913-14 

1912-13 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1908-9 

1907-8 

1906-7 

1905-6 

1904-5 

1903-4 

1902-3 

1901-2 

1900-1901 

A pr 6, 1918 
1914 

Mar, 19, 1908 

Feb IS, 1881 


Cliosen (Korea). 


Thou- Thou- Ti 
sand^ sands i sw. 
1,309 1 222 

1,306 1 227 

1,308 1 227 

1, 134 1, 102 


9, 139 I 

203 

163 

9, 448 

200 

161 

8,959 

174 

105 

8,448 

181 

172 

8,326 

176 

182 

•8, 157 

169 

178 

8, 150 

160 

172 

8,430 

148 

166 

7, 129 

141 

155 

0, 980 

' 129 

144 

(>, 819 

109 

147 

(.,213 

89 

121 

0,078 

81 

120 

(>,318 

92 

129 

6,455 

92, 

122 

(), 207 

90 

121 

5,742 

88 

119 

4, 538 

1 85, 

115 


2,839\ 

11,754 

3,088, ^r^990 

497 


949 

2,722 

13, 

824 1 

2, 235 



3,508 

11,108 

3,715, 950 

388 


850 

i,m 

8,59G 

'2,01G\ 058 

m 


074 

32 

12 

30^ . . i 





11 

471 



21 

311 

9 

- . 51 




31 

11 

551 




31 

10 

53' 




31 

12 

54 




31. 

12 

59 




32 

12 

52 




31' 

13 

1 53 




30 


' 521 




30, 

15 

50 




29 

16 

(>S 




29 

17 

73 




27| 


74'. 




25' 

m 

' 52' 




20' 

17 

58; 




20' 

17 

' 581 




18! 

17 





3^’ 

5 

92 i,5ii: 





3 

110 1,5{.()' 




328 

3 

100; 1,572 




333 

3 

97, L5S0' 




3:^2 

3 

or. 1,579' 


... 


310 

3: 

1 89, 1,582. 


1 


309 


lOt 1,582! 


L.l 


299 


100! 1,57(1 


iL' 


279 

4 

921 1,5(>5!. 




287 

3 

87 1, 551 




285 


83 1,495. 




318 


! 81, 1,405. 




285 

4l 

! 75 1, 4()5 




228 

4| 

I 72 1,368 


1. 


392 

3' 

681 1,300 




158 

2 

i 62| 1,524. 




159 

2 

62 1,515. 




155 

3 

55 1,533. 




150 

2 

60 1, 542 


. - . 


832 

1 

15 55 ' 

2 


12 

780 . 


ll! 53 

1 


13 

767 . 


14! 55 

1 


13 

758 . 


121 53 

1 


1 4 

761 . 


10 51 , 



13 

617 

C) 

10' 47 

1 


12 

573' 

8! 4ll 

(2) 


10 

56(.l. 


7i 40 i 

1 


8 


... 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL ('■LASSES--* 'oiilimi.-ii. 

Tabjjo — Jjii^e stock in 'principal and other coinitncs- < 'oid iniKnl 

PRINCIPAL C.OITNTRUW 


CoLiidry 

j Date 

(’aUie 

Bullu- 

Ine, 

S\\ aio 

Sheep 

CJn.ils 

Uorso . 

1 Mule 

j \L 



27wt6- 

I Thou- 

' 

I Thou- 

Thou- 

j Tlioif- 

Thi>u- 

■ 77i-L/- 

Tbo 


1 

smids. 

! san(l>s 

ssamb 

,saii<h 

1 i>ai{(b 

. on it 

>e//u > 

, i//e, 


Formosa (Taiwan) 


D(a 

11, 1017 

i 

37b! 

l, 273 

iD 

' lUO 

i ■ 

Dot 

.3, 101b 

2 

3s7j 

1,310 

(D 

' Ds 

• ' 

Doe 

31, 1015 

2 

jot! 

1,313 

(“» i 

1 1*1 

- 

Dtt 

31, 1011 i 

2 

30S' 

i,his, 

CD 


' “ 

Dee 

31, 1013 

1 

2<' IIS' 

1 1 oJ*JL 

<D 

i 120 

{ ’ 

Doc 

31,1012 

1 

27 1 15 

Ij 277 

(D 

! i2b 

1 “ 

i >00 

31, 101 1 

1' 

27 177! 

1,200 

D) 

1‘20 

4 

1 >00 

31, 1010 

1 

27 I7P' 

1,30S' 

(D 

137 

' 

Doe 

31,1000 

1! 

27 1.701 

1,'O.S 

<D 

in 

1 

Dt'O. 

3l,100S 

1 

27 111 

1,231 

D) 

111 

D 

Doe. 

31,1007 

1 

27 373' 

! 

1, lib 

iD 

120 

l2 


KaratiRo (Japanese) . J)oo, 
Doe 
Doe 
D<'e 
Do( 
Doe 
Do(‘ 
Dte 
D(‘C. 
Doe. 
Doe 

Ivwaiilunu Doe 

(Leased Pio\iiiee of Doe. 
lapan) 




* r^ss tliatt SOIL 


Doe S, inPJ .Vi, .... VJ' 

Ac'! .s; Ul!H WH . . .9.0 

ocf. iH.nni m ... //;; 

Dec. u.ann .... .st 

.to do‘, /9/j it\ .9;i . . 

j}(i\ tjm,) UK' /.v 

jnc. io,tm u\.. .. /'-s 

i I 1 

Vfir ' i>,C>7i, 

Doc, :iL pjin 

unn i (/, /o/i mMi\ 

Wfi ,%HHu, .. |.... 

PH i ,%ntOi ...I.. . 

i(h:j 

HHi ... ' 

1010 LI02.,. J....... ' ... 

HDO 1,1110 .... . ' 

PHIS :i,hia ....... . 

3'HJ7 I j 

I'Hm , a.OOS.. 

KHPi ; 2,651 ....... J . .. 

1001 I 2,ai5 !. 

1002 - 

Mnr. ;n,i02o I 4 ... .,..1 ’ 

Mur. , 11,1010 4 

Mar. 3L1fHH .. 5 

Mur. 31,1017 4 3 

Mur. 31,3916 5 3 

Mar 31,1015 5,. 3 

Mur, 31,1914 4’ 4 

Mur. 31,1013 4 4 

Mur. 31,1012 6 ..... t 

Mar. 31,1011 7. ....i 5 

Eiiumeiulisl fnm tux lettims. 


i 

:h .... 

V..: 

i 

(t 

t 

1 1 

'0 

31 . . . 

To 

1 

ft 

1 


"T 

31, 

‘"1 

1 

IT 

3 

1 1 


31' 

71 

1 

13 

3 

13, 


31 ! 

(H)l 

1 

12, 

3 

13 

27 

31' 

(>1| 

2 

12 


1.., 

2»t 

31!. . . 

57 1 . 



1 

11 

’s 

31 : 

(.o; 

2 

11 

4 

13 

»s 

OS' 

21 

HP 

(IS 

1 

S 

0 

1 

1 

1*2' 

12) 

v; 

s.' . ... 

1 

SO' 


1 1 

IS 

CD 


lUH . 

.9.0 

t! 

! > 

(7 



lt\ 

//;! 


1 : 

K . 



(Lb . ... 

.ST 



Ul 



d; 

. 9 ;* . 



/,s 



UK 

/ 

,1 

!h 

/o 



u;.. .. 

I '"''j 

(1 


lu^ 


’ ' 

1 

(ff III h . 

b,012 

*\»n’ 

3(10 ‘ 

”* " 2 IHI 

' .i ; 



(/, /5/1 

5,.SW5, .. ... 

aiMii 

2,95' 





.5,51(11 

I 






5, 723 

1 'i7U’ 







if fUtf ... . • j 

1,102... J 







1,120 .... . ' 







3,S13 







3, 706 j 



1 




3,0OS 1 







2,651 ........ 







2,313. ! 




1 




IS........ ..... .. 


I«<4ydfS zeluw. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES— Coutmued 

Tablk 229 — Live stock %n 2^nrictpal and other cauntiics — (\mtiniied 
1 ’ RINCIP AL COUNT RIJ5 S— Oontmuod 


Malta (continued) . 


I >at(‘ 

Cattle 

Bii Ha- 
loes 

Bwiiie 

! ' 

Sheep 

1 

Goats 

Horses 

Alules 

\ 

Asses 

r 

Thou- 

sands, 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 
sands 1 

Thou- 
sands \ 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 
1 sands. 

[ Thou- 
1 sands 


Mai 31, 1910 
Alai 31, 1909 
Alai 31,1908 
Alai 31, 1907 
Alai 31,190f) 
Alai 31, 1905 
Alai 31,1904 
Mai 31,1903 
Alai 31,1902 
Alai 31,1901 
Alai 31,1900 


MauiiUus (British) “8. 


AIoiot(*o 

Rastoi 11 . . 
Wchteiii 


Ju/te SI), 1 1101 


1915-10 
' AIa> - .Tunc, 

! 191S 

‘ May - .June, 

■ 1910-17 

Alay “ .hme, 
1915-10 
Alay - Juno, 
1914-15 


NoUiei lands. 


Nowfoimdluid . . 


Now Zealand. 


29 4,054 1,227 
10 3,175 l,0(i2 



i, mi 

285 

HoU 


m 

1, 258 



119 

4{> 

338 

l,20t» 

lC)8i 

43 

280 

1,227 

1 

,11 

251 

l,0(i2 

1 

23 

226 













’ 












•i T thfcn *%nO 



7i; 
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LIViO BTOdK, '\L1- t'LASBICB < '«^n!iuu«M| 

''rAHLh 2lM> — Lti(> (7i j)nit<‘lp<a and t'oN /Onc' < 'otiluiucd 

!‘iaNriP\L {’(MFNTHIKS 


('ouiitrs 


.\(‘\\ /osiUiiid t{ on ).. 


J airiti, li'ifjlorv 
ninlKsiii , , 


l\Ol\\ il\ 


Nil'j'ii.i ^ Polonx ) 


Piottrtoi- i 

alo 


-Mune20,l‘.)ls 
Kept, .*{0, lUlP 
So{)l. 30, lOl.’) 
Hept. 30, pjn 
Hojjt. 30,1010 
SO, tool 
IP.,. - 


~ 




' , 

" 



i )ate 

1 ('attic 

Bulla- 
1 ocs 

8\vuh‘ . 

Sh<s p. j 

<io,U , 

Uai'O 

Mule, ; A M". 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou * 

Thou 

Thou-, , ThoH 


,sau(i(, 

m/idii 

tuu(h j 

.sand. ' 

"iU/d . 

taud'' 1 

'it /id,., i /and, 

ip/, - ,/.V// 

2 , 0 V/ 


rr/i 

'1,!/U>,' 



f'-j 

1010 


. 


21,270' 




1900 


. 


2 : 1 , 4M 




1908-0 

1, 77 { 

. 

21.3 

22, 1 19 



1 

j <107-8 

l,81t> 


211, 

20, OM 



i ' ' 

19{Xi-7 

L 8.32 


212. 

20, 108 


11.; 

f ‘ ) 

190.“) 0 

1, .81 1 


2.30, 

19, j.ir 


3 17 


PJ01-.7 

1,7,17 


2.3,3 

18,281 


.11 } 

t ' ) 

UK)3-I 

l,.39l , . 

227* 

18, 9,3,3 


i(((, 

i - 1 

11K)2- 1 

1,401 . . . 

1911 

20,31*1 


2*'7 

f-) 

1901-2 

1,302 


221, 

•’0, 2.}.i 


'Oj 

f “ ! 

1900- 1 

1,2.37 


2.31, 

19, 33.3 

. 

201.,‘ 


1.89<J-1900 

1,22> 


2.30 

10, HO 


SO 

, » . 

189.3 

1,018 


240’ 

19, 827 


2.»3 

iH 

m/ 

SJ' 


,)t(f/> 


!> 

>/; 

f “ 1 

issn 

So.: 


'7S\ 

ir,,i7{' 

/!< 

/8. 


im 

(!}>!> 


7/if. 

13, I'll/ 

n 

U ' 

(*' I 

tS7H 

J7h 



1 (Miu 

/; 

1, S 

t 1 

t87'f 

pn 


t'7 

11,7/I.k 

i/ 

.lit) 

f * 1 

1871 

{,17 


tot 

'',70/1 


.si 

1 > 

18(17 

.11.1 


1 1.7 

-s, ;//' 

i ' 

to. 

H'i 

18(1 ; 

,2, 71/ 


til 

;,.9.87! 

13 


t * ‘ 

ISdl 

If) 1 


3", 

/, 7(11 ' 

I > 

\- 

iM 

18, 7S 

187 


;/ 

/,3 

i 

yi.J 

f 


i,o;>>s, 
i, no, 
I,l2i 

1, no 

1,1.34 

0 .?' 


1 100 


200 

221 

21X1 

22S 

331 

.)V/? 

lor. 


l, IS.*) 
1,2M 
L,U0 
1,327 
l,30s 

000 


100 

:Mfi 

210 

237 

2^‘^ 

21 “t 


2!0 

[M) 

IS*. 

IHJ 

los 

0/;' 

17.! 


ot 


' 1890 


i 170 I2I 

1, 118 

27“ 

131 


.. 

]<KL> 

2* 


:» 


1 A 



PH)1 

7 

t 2 

2 





1900 

1'.. 

»> 

2 


f'M 


- 

189') 

1 . 

i 

. ' .1 

2 


« >1 



Mu!. .Jl,i<»i8 

i 

01, 

. . ' 20 ' 

10 

170 


fj 


Mai. ,U,I917 

01 . 

... 21 

3.3 

171 


1 . 


Mm. 31,1910 

82 

... i 21 

:o 

13! 




Mai. .ll,19l.> 

82 

1 JJ»* 

*N 

I.'O , 


< 1 


Mm. 31,1011 

71 >. , 

M 

2h 

1 17 


fH 


Mm. 31,1913 

o;i .. 

J ; 

2.! 

i.!8 . 


1*1 


Mar. .11,1912 

<50 . 

. . , 10 

22 

1!.' 



1 - ■ , 

Mm. 31,1911 


. . ) 1 

! . 

U2 




Mm .11,1910 

.38 . , 

. . : t! 

!8 

!U2 . 


* u 1 


.Mur. 31,1909 

*>.3 

t ‘“.n 

(9 , 



‘•’j 


Mm .11, 1908 

52 

20 

!/ . 



1 ’ i 


Mm. 31, 1907 

49, . 

2 

1.3 . 



j y* 



.Mm 31,1900 

29 


12 



iH 


Mur. 31, H«).3 ! 

27, . 

1 

12 



* 


Mur. 31, HKM 1 

19 , . 


1 . 





Mm, 31, HH);i i 

S' 

.... 

V 





.M.ti. 31, 1902 , 

h . 


0 



tH 


1917 

1 

... ' ‘.I 






191 1, 

1 .. 


i 1 


( 



191.3 

2 

j 

M 



• 


191 1 

2, 

1*! ^ 

pj 


i I 



191.1 

2 . , , 

. 1 sH 

i * j 


t ' ( 



1912 

1* . 

• 1 ' • ' 



(S' ' 



191! 

l‘. . 

* 

M 1 

, 




1910 

1 .. 

j t ‘.i ? . 

< “■' t , , . . 


1 i ' 



PHIO 

1 

. 1 . 

(H 1 .. 


« -i i 



!9i)8 

i' . 

, ‘ 01) ' 

(M .. 


f .‘1 



1907 

Ij . 




l'«,» 



1900 





! 

I'H 



im 

i • > i . 

. . . . 



l«i 



mu 

It 

... . 



t i f 




J . 2 Lost, llun .70o. Intooiiptolp. 

*“Ttier6 was a huga imrm'-oin the <4stiinH<e<i iiunthH* nf pij»s ni tho 1'ppt‘r Shim iJistrirf i« IWh. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES— (.'(mtuiiied 

Table 229 — I/ive stoeh in principal and other comitries — Continued 
P RI.MCIPAL COUNTRIES— Continued 


Countr3'- 

Date 

Cattle 

Buffa- 

loes 

Swine 

Sheep 

Coats 

norses. 

Lillies 

Asses. 




Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 




sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

,wnd^ 

sands 

sands 

saiid^ 

Paraguay 

Dec 3] 

, 1918 

5,500 


87 

600 

93 

190 

It 

20 



1915 

5,249 


01 

600 

87 

478 

17 

IS 



1914 

4,952 










1913 

4,672 










1912 

4,407 




i 






1911 

4,158 










1910 

3,922 










1909 

3,700 










1908 

3 ; 491 











1907 

3,293 










1906 

3,107 










1905 

2,931 










1904 

2l765 










1903 

2,609 










1902 

p,40i 


37 

222 

50 

218 


5 



mo 

2,288 



24 

214 

32 

183 

5 

4 



me 

730 


12 

7 

U 

62 

■5 

2 



1877 

201 


3 



21 

/ 

2 

Plulippme Islands 8i . . 

Dec 31 

,1917 

557 

1,204 




19S 




Dec. 31 

1916 

566 

1,229 

2,735 

130 

604 

203 




Dec. 31 

1915 

534 

1,222 

2,521 

129 

644 

223 




Dec 31 

1914 

478 

1,147 

2 ; 286 

118 

592 

216 




Dec. 31 

1913 

418 

1,047 

2,087 

104 

528 

179 




Dec 31 

1912 

362 

957 

1,888 

99 

476 

171 




Dec. 31 

1911 

315 

864 

1,703 

93 

455 

152 




Dec 31 

1910 

270 

757 

1,682 

94 

441 

143 





ms 

128 

641 


.. . 


144 


Portugal 

Mar. — 

1920 

741 


921 

3,851 

1,493 





Oct — 

1906 

703 


1,111 

2,073 

1,084 

H8 

J(S' 

144 



1870 

625 


971 

2,977 

937 

87 

51 

138 

Poland 


fl914 

2,014 


452 

565 


1,098 





1913 

2,011 

(D 

491 

683 

'9 

1,116 

- - 

(D 


In sum- 

1910 

2,301 

(2) 

612 

1,050 

9 

1,222 

(2) 

(2) 


mer. 

1900 

2,823 

(D 

1,402 

2,823 

11 

1,392 

(-J 

1 



1890 

! 3,013 

(D 

1,499 

3,755 


1,207 

(D 




,1881 

5,055 

(2) 

70(5 

3,375 

10 

1,037 



Rhodesia. 











Southern 

Dec. 31j 

, 1918 

1,211 


6 15 

6 51 

6 21 

« 2 

6 2 

6 9 


Dec. 3h 

,1937 

1,200 


> 6 31 

368 

76(5 


(i 



Dec. 31, 

, 191(5 

960 


60 

357 

723 


22 5 



Dec. 31, 

1915 

841 


46 

312 

(588 


•U 4 



Dec. 31, 

1914 

748 


6 13 

324 

075 


32 3 




1913 

(500 



32 2()(l 



82 3 




1912 

600 



255 



82 3 




1911 

464 



292 

6iD 





1910 

371 



32 232 

(528 


.u 2 



32 1900 

233 ' 



21(5 

595 ; 


2 



82 1908 

204 ! 



203 





82 1907 

180' 



lf)7 


. 




82 190(5 

145 



141 








1904 

145 










1901 

41 



49 





Northern 


1912 

255 



( 







1911 

fi3/! 



H 







1910 

“311 










1909 

«3y 








Roujiiama 

8 1919 

1, 125 


81 

415* 

. 

1 19* 




8 Feb. Ifj, 

1917 

1 , 0501 


371 

1, (>551 

81 

299 




Apr. , 

1910 

"2, *938' 

1, 382 

7,831 

301 

1,219 

ID 

12 



19U 

2, mi 

1,021 

5 , 269 

iS7 

825 

' 




1907 

2, 5S5 

1,121 

5, 105 

391 

808 

5 



Dec, — , 

1900 

2.,545\ 


1,709 

5,655 

233 

864 

il 

7 



1896 

2, 138 

1,079 

6,848 

287 

671 

5 




1890 

2, 520 

926 

6,002 

210 

595 

6 




1888 

2,406 

797 

4,973 

165 

563 

() 




1881 

2,376 

886 

4,655 

245 

533 

«) 



88 1873 

1, 833 1 

801 

4, 191 

185 

391 ; 


f> 


S3 I860 1 

2, 608 1 

1,0.51 

4,410 

410 

461 . 

^ . 1 

7 


" Figures in biuflfalo column are for carabao onl v. 

» Unofficial estimate. 82 Animals owned by natives only. 

6 Owned bv T?ntAnAan«; A-nlTr 31 ■RaLtoMKi^ 
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LIVJ3 ST(M!K, ALL LLAS.SKS— ('oiiiiuiicd 

Table 229 — Live afoeh i/h principal aud olhcr nanilruA — i ’ouUitutHi 

]*RINCIPAL OUCrNTUriCS— CoiHiiuio'I 


Couiitiy. 


Russia (Kmopean)"'* . . 


JJaic. 


I 

! mer 


Rushia (Ahialic) i:>3 
ijovernments of tho 
('aucasus, (Vntral 
\sia, ami Ribona)... 


St* li(»It‘na (Biitish), 
St, f^ucia (British ) 


SodJiu. 


Soyohollts IhlaiMis 
(British) 


Sierra f^eoiieC British) 




( -at ( le 


lOU) 
J')15 
1011 
191,5 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 ! 
19tm ; 
1907 , 

1900 
!90r» 

1901 

190*5 

190! 

1901 

1900 

iS'.f) 

ls90 

IsSl 


BuJU- 

loes 


Thou- 

,},S, 31 ,5 j 
,12, SS()' 
32, 701 1 
31,971 
:il,0l7 
*51, 02.5| 
.B,‘5i:i; 

50, 1921 
29,0S7| 
29, 07.')j 

.51, lor 
31,S7o| 

51, sir 
:52, isi 
:5i,9o:>, 
51,0f,i 
21, 721' 
27, ,72S , 
22, 122 


Thon- 

<sau(ih 


Slioop 


I 007 
I 101 
1 -101 
I 9.2! 
I ISOi 

I 1.51)1 

1 109J 
1 1.7.7' 
1 1.:^! 
M.5;| 
1 I09j 
^ I5t»7| 


1 570 


' mr 

1911 
19M 
.'h poj 

1911 

8H’ ipii) 

«9 1‘H}9 
n pto^ 
3'. p)()7 


1 


inu 

1930 
191.7 
I9I I 


L\ Vl7 

is 101 


17 


17,02H 

17. 

17, 3.79 j 
lo, S5 5| 
10, 79.71 


I Reindeer* 

a Less than 5f)0* 

* Unodioial estimate 
51 gov'ernmenfcs, Poland oToluded. 


77/(0/- ; 
S(in(l> 1 
10,00*5 
12, 501' 

11, 7sl 
1 5, 1.7S! 

12, 0.5t>| 
12,(..71i 
12, 019! 

11, r;uj 

11,‘,S9' 

1 1, 77.7, 
1I,S.7S' 
11 , 

n,99i| 
n, 13S 
n,oi9 

12, in; 
ii.7ttii 
9, ISSj 
9, 77}! 
9, 20.7, 


t « i >a{ ' , 


f -< 


* 191 1 

1*271 

l,'5O0 

i D(C dlj'iat 

" “t, 

Shd 

1 /Lf, rf,i!hn 

P/P, 

uos 

1917 

’ 1910 

! 1917 

i 

1 

1! 

t*( 

! 191 1 

ii 

♦» 

191*5 

r . . 

i 


191*2 

ti 

191 1 

i 

0 

1910 

i, 

1 

.7 

1909 

0 

190H 

1 . . . 

0 

9107 

1 

0 

1900 

i . ... 

0 

I9tt7 

1 ... .. 

0 

UHB 

i‘. 

.7 

190.3 

1 

.7 

1902 

i . 

7 

190! 

i . . 

4 

i 

1900 

1919 



1909 

n 

(n 

190H 

1 

(») 

1907 

*2 . . . . 

1 

tn 

1900 

t«) 

190.7 



(B 

» /,9W 

d,?/^ . ..... 

4,9.97 

Lee. 31,1917 

3,233. ...... 

3,930 

1910 

3,071' 



2,H14 

t9U 



S7 5 

7*>(. 


Thou- Thou- 
.sands 1 ‘uiids 
s 5.5 

_ 11, .7.5 

57,2 50 . 

11, 120, 

.59, {,02' 

10, 1.77] 

10, 7.51 
59, 9,5r 

H)’719 

12, 107 

!(., S,S7 

7, 9 59 

!, 129 


! 


)0, 9 0 
17, Ho 
‘is, so 1 , 
17,<.2s 
3S,212 
1(.,072 
!!, 17! 


i. L 

l.oh 

op, 


1 , 1 . 


*7902 
.5, IS)' 
2, S9.7- 
2, H7. 
2 , 121 , 
2, 709, 

2! 210! 


31, 19" 

19, PI 
•5S, (,90 


'59, 77. 
3\T10 
10, 212 
10, .700 
10, lOf, 


1, r*> 

l.j'O 
1,0S' 
I, 179 
1, 102 
h IP 
.5, S.72 

r 007 


1. too 


a\ 

r*P 


fi, 

{h 

|9i 

rs} 

(»! 

(L 

{«) 

(L 

A) 

n) 

ji) 

f2) 


( 2 ) 




I' 


17,2*27 

iO,OI2 


!i(U , 


Huh's j As 


Thou- 
' oitd 
2 5, r.9 


719 

s 59 

39?' 


171' 


rp 

rp 

,'p 

ti 

fp 

, 

fSj 

I'P 

th 

l») 

fP 

At 

(n 

/n 

cn 

(n 

ft) 

m 


L 1 82 
3.ai7 
L2/; 


.178 

ls9 


*® 53 governments. 

^ 27 governments ami pio\ inet‘s„ 
*»:ti government .ami proMius*, 
e’overnmenfs enA tiroxn/jees. 


77.99/. 
. and 


Thoii- 
* a mi 


22, .729 

2A i3i; 

t, M.S 
i,:52ii 
20 , tCisi 
iO, ITS 
JO, OP; 


20, 710 
‘ J i, 5 S *' 
20. i.S 

!o, loo; 
19, 7 h! 
ir.nlJ 
19,770 
I . 5 ! 


1!,.5 59 
I ‘,011 
n.979 
11, t.OO 
11,91 1 
li, V ‘ 
u, r*o 

lo, S ‘I. 

10, 312 


1,013 

933 

m 


924 

839 

HfB 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES— Ooatinued 
Table 229 — Live stock m piiricipal and other cotinfnes — Coiitimied 
rniNCIPAL COUNTKIKS-Continuod 


Countiy. 


Spam (continued) 


Stiaits Settlements, , 


Sweden 


SwifcKoriand. , 


Date 



Dec 


Sw Ajsiland (British) - . 


81,1011 
1 

1912 
1911 

Dec 31,1910 
Dec 31,1906 
1891 

1911 

1913 

1912 
1911 

1910 

1909 
1908 

1907 
1906 

1900 

1901 
1903 

1902 
1901 
19(!() 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1911 

1913 

1912 
1911 

1910 
1900 

1908 


June 

.Tunc 

Tunc 

June 

June 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Doc. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dee. 

Dec, 

'^OApi. 

Apr. 
Ai)r. 
A pr, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 
A pr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr, 


’,1919 
1, 19 LS 
1,1917 
1,1916 
1,1915 
31,1911 
31,1913 
31,1910 
31,1905 
31, 1900 
31,1895 
31, 1890 
31, 1885 
31, 1880 
31,1875 
31,1870 
31, 1865 

— , lt)2() 
— , 1919 
19, 1918 
19, 191(1 
m, 1911 
m, im 

19, 1901 
£0, 189(1 
M, 188(1 
£1,187(1 
£1,1 SbG 

1917 
191 5 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1009 
1908 


Thou- 
sands 
2,743 
2,879 
2,562 
2,5tl 
2,3b9 
2,497 
2 218 

10 

161 

391 

11 

14' 

10 ' 

ill 

3l| 

29l 

28 ] 


25 

23! 

251 

1501 

135 

100 

90 

73 

58 

58 

50 

52 

50 

2,551 
2,581 
3,020 
2,913 
2,{IS1 
2,7bl 
2, 721 
2/18 
2,550 
2,583 
«2,.)10 
2,399 
2,366 
2,22S 
2 , 180 
1,965 
1,92} 

960 

1,005 

1,530 

1,61(1 

i,m 

1,498 

1,840 

1,907 

t,£lH 

l,0S(i\ 

998 

11 

13 

13 

13 

14 
ll' 
121 
10 
lol 


loes 


Thou- 

sands 


1 226' 
1 232, 


1 296 


1 

1 , 

Swine 

vShcoji 

G oats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

2,810 

16, 128 

3, 265 

525 

984 

841 

2,710 

16,441 

194 

542 


849 

2,571 

15, S30 

3,116 

o2b 

929 

829 

2,472 

15,726 

3,370 

546 

005 

837 

2,424 

15, 117 

3,216 

520 

SS6 

868 

2,080 

13,481 

2, iiO 

iiO 

802 

744 

1,928 

13,359 

2,534 

397 

768 

751 

113 

35 

IS 

2 



158 



2 



145 



31 


1411 


3 



138' 


3 



113' . . 

, 

3 



79 


. 

2 






5 






4 






4 






5 . . 





1 





* * 

3 

3 



9 

250 

1 



9 

230 

1 


9 

230 

1 



9' 200 

1 



9 

170 

1 



9 

164 

1 



0 

usj, 

i 




10 






to 


i 




10 


1 



717 

1,561 

133 

716 


I 

b3} 

1, 109 

133 

715! .. 

1 ' 

1,030 

1 341 

136 

715 


1 ' 

1,065 

l,19S 

132 

701 . . 


S9J 

1,116 

102 

672 



1,015 

993 

77 

G03 



068 

988 

71 

596; . . 


957 

1,001 

69 

587| 


830 

1,071 

67 

555 



806 

1,261 

SO 

533, . 


806 

i,m 

71 

506 



015 

1,351 

87 

487 



516 

1, 412 

97 

480 



419 

1,467 

108 

165 



415 

1,600 

126 

459 



354 

1,595 

121 

428 



380 

1,590 

133 

428 



372 

ISO 

273 

73 

3 

1 

304 

209 

284 

70 

3 

1 

364 

225 

3r>5 

129 

3 

1 

545 

m 

S59 

137 

S 

1 1 

570 

161 

341 

144 

S 

i £ 

549 

m 

S6£ 

135 

S 

£ 

555 

£19 

355 

m 

s 

1 ^ 

567 

m 

416 

too 

s 

£ 

905 

SiS 

416 

99 

s 

£ 

SM 

S(i8 

896 

101 

s 

£ 

SO 4 

ur 

375 

100 

5 




4 




" 

10 

3 


6 



9 

2 


5 



9 

2 


5 



8; 

2 


5 



8! 

2 


5 



10 

3 


5 



9! 

1 2'; 


4 



8* 

2I 


4 




Trjiudad and Tobago. 
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LIVE STOEK, \LE ELASHES— i'oiiliuui'd 
Table 22i) — Lii'e stock in, pnncipul ond oilier coiintni., - -< 'ont.iuiKiii 
riilNCimT; (JOUNTlirKS-ClDiiUiiniMl 


Country. 


Duid 


111 

Ilussia ( i'niiopean) <* . | jsuin- 
1 1 mer 


Hiissin (AfajafAc; (J3 
governments of the, 
Caucasus, <Vntral 
HI, ami Ribena)... 


Pt. Helena ^Brifisli j 
St. Lucia (HnfiAu . 


Serhiu . 


Peyehencs In hinds 

(.Bntiish’) 


Siorm Leone { British) 


Spain, 


• 101 (5 
1015 
1011 
10 1 1 
lOli 
lull 
1010 
1000 
lous 
1007 
1000 
TOO'i 
1001 
loot 

lOtiO 

iOOl 

hloo 

ISO., 

isoo 

hsi 

■ 10 ! , 
ion 
10 i 1 

,H iMjJ 

‘^hoii 

3s mio 

*'» HKIO 
*'» loos 
! 100 / ' 

/O// i 

' 

Hun ! 
10 !,, : 
1011 , 


CiHU 


Bu Ha- 
loes 


Tlitiu 
Ha nth 
, 5 ,S, .b. 5 , 
15 J, .sSO, 
O'J, 70 1' 
01,071 
01,017 
'll, OAf 
.B, U."> 
* 10 , 1011 ' 

20, 0S7, 
20, 075 
„0,5U| 
.11, i'o' 
.11, S70i 
:ii,sH 
.12, Isl' 
11 , 001 
:ii,o«ii' 

21, .52 1 

2j] 122 

' ioiroi 
!s,M7 
Is, ,01 

17, 7ss' 
17. LO 
10. S 1*1, 
10, .5051 


Thou- 

sand', 


Swim' j Sliee[>. 


I 

CoUs ; Hf>! , 


duh .. As .c 


1 , 
1 lol 
> Ihl 
‘ loJi 
J hsti 
I 010 
1 100 
1 15,5* 
I Ids' 
M.ii; 
‘ IIKI' 
1 ,lo5^ 
^ . 1 . > 7 1 
1 1501 
* H ) s 


Tt'ou- ' 
Ha mb , 

10 , (,o„ 

12,-101 

11 , 5 sl 

I . 1 , 1 .s 

12 , 0 
12 , 0 ,) 
12, O10| 

II , 1*10 
11, ‘.sO 
11, 57,5' 
ll,S.5s 
11, ill' 
ll,00‘ 
11 , 1 . 1 ', 
! l,fBO, 

i‘5 hT; 

11.7) .t! 

<1, ISs' 
0, 5.5}! 
0, '»,,5j 

2 , 00 ‘ 
*1, Is! 
2, S05' 

i:h: 

2. 7) I0| 
2, lOOj 
2, :i05’ 


Thun- ; 

Till lu- 

Thun- 

a Hill , 

ll nd 

U id 

(tl, ' 

1,1 

1, lit) 

11, 5 

5.1 

'2, .17 t 

1/ U«‘ 


'2, ,520 

ll i '0 

, 1 

22, 771 

.0 ». '2 

, Oi. 

22, 1 11. 

10, 1 >7 1 

is.5 ) 

‘0, s20’. 

10, 7.1 1; 

S,57 

21, “mS 

:io. oil 

7% ’ 

‘21,,12P 

10 222 

710 

*20, 05 s 

10, 710 

s, ,0 

‘2't, s:s^ 

12, 107 

-.07 

*20, It 

It., S 

15 

*2' t, 7 ' 1 

17,0 10 

*20, . i»»; 

tt *, 0 « 

1 , 1 ft It 1 

2‘t, 2t ' V 

17, sjo 

1, 120 

2ii, 57-1 

,1s, SO 1 

!, Ls 

211, loo 

ir,f.2s 

1,0' , 

!o. :n 

:;s,2i2 

OM, 

i .tth 

it; )L2 


lo, 7/0 

n, LI 

», 15, 

! s ii:^ 

111, lo- 


n, iso 

50, M 

!, |Os 

1 *,.11! 

IS, t.ot. 

5, ;oi 

Il.‘»5* 

.7, s/(,, 

1,0' ' 

H,tPo 

-.0, 77 

1, 170 

U,‘»l 1 

'Is, 71). 

1, pc 

U, S‘* 

10, 212 

1, ns 

if, 100 

10, .5'tO 

.1, S .2 

10, s '0 

m, 10#. 

5.005 

Pt.'l! ' 


77" u/- 


77 oi<- 

n,id 



ion 

1,251 

1,‘llHt 

K Pto 


I '71 



lhi\ 

;/, Id i> 

.0 f t 

Shh 

S."' 

«i ) 

f 1 



lhi\ 

rU, 

dd 1 

ims 

. Ida 


, ‘ 


1 


10 1; 

1 



'i , 






lop, 

1 



" 1 


► 




1015 

!' 



(L 


t" i 




PM 1 

1‘ . . 



tU 






lUlH 

I; 



iSt 


."J t 




I0P2 

1 


fl 

’,®t ' . 


r# 




101 1 

1 



tu 


n 




lOP) 

1 


.5 



At 




P.lOO 

1 



'U 


t'-t 




lOtH 

1 . 


0 

sL 


A. 




I'lO/ 

1 . 


0 

ih 

1 

•i 




PJH, 

1 , ... 



th , , 

' 

iL 




100.5 

1 .. . .. 



(t) ; 

1 

f 3 ' 




IOOl 

1 . .. 


5 

tU 1 . 


tS( 




nH53 

1 


.5 

fU 1 


m 




1002 

1, ,. 


,5 

fh i 

' 

in 




1001 

1 


1 

#?} i 


(tt 




1000 

t' 


i 

(St 


’ 


» * 


10 io 

•> 

fL 


\ 

1 

A 'i ' 




umo 


(U 


1 


(h , 




lOtIH 

it) 


1 


fU ' 




1007 

2 

m 


t 


CL j , 




iotm 

1 .. .J 

(U 


1 , 


fi| * 




ioor» 

L. ..... 

fu 

1 

1 

i 

ru 1 



Uecs. 

s //B/t 

5,?^ 



4,4m\ 

t 

i 


3L10i7 

»,a'Kt' 

3,030 

17,227 

L 1V2 

“ifiH 

1,013 

' '021 


10 le 

3,07Ji.. ..... 

2,HH 

in,oj2 , 

3,207 

IHO 

013 

H3« 


tms 

s,9m^ 

i\HSH 


'll 


Bfit 

m 


* Rftiadeer. 

* L»5 than 500. 

» Unofficial estimate, 

fowaments, Poland excluded. 


w 51? government s. 

^ 27 governments and pnivuice*!. 
^21 govmtmenfsaiid provinces. 
30 governmentH awl nmvin<‘eH. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES— (Vmtiiiu(Kl 
Table 220 — Live sfocL ‘in principal and other amnlriea — <'()utimied 
P I UNCI PA L CO UNTKIES— Cont muod 


Coiinti y. 


Spam (eontmiKvl) . 


Stiaits Settlements .. 


Bate 


Be** 

1012 

ion 

Bee 31,1010 
Bee 31,1900 
isoi 



Su iiziland (British) . . 


Sweden. 


Switeerland 


O^niiKiud and Tobago. 


Thou- I 
sands I 
2,713 

2,oh2 
2,511' 
2,3t><)' 
2,497, 
2 2is! 


Biifla- 

locb 

i 

1 Swme 

1 

Slieep 

< loats 

Hoi SOS 

JMules 

Asses 

Thou- 

i Thou- 

Thou- j 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

I Thou- 

sands 

1 sands 1 

sands i 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 


2, 

SIO 

16, 12Si 

3, 

2b5 

525 

' 984 

811 

r) 

.710 

It!, UP 


304 

I 54 P 

! 

8 A 

2, 

571 

15, 330 


116 

I 526, 

929 

829 


172, 

15,726 

3, 

370 

510 

1 905 

837 


,421 

15,117 

3, 

216 

1 520 

' SSb' 

868 

2 

,030 

13, 3 SI 


110 

1 410 

' 802* 

744 


02S' 

13,359 

0 

534 

397 

i '^'^1 

751 


' 1911 

10 



113 

35 


18 

2 

1 1913 

If.' 


158 




2 

1912 

30 



115 




s 

1911 

li 



141 




3 

1910 

1-1 



138 




3 

1909 

10 



113' 




3 

1908 

11 



79, 


. 


2 

1907 

31 


1 


- 


5 

1906 

29' 


1 


.. 


4 

1905 

28 



1 

^ 



1 

1904 

27 



1 




4 

1903 

22 



1 




0 

1902 

25 



1 




4 

1901 

23, 






3 

1900 

251 


1 




3 

1917 

15o! 


9“ 

250 


1 

1916 

135 



9 

230 


1 

1915 

100' 


9 

230 


1 

191 1 

90 



9 

200 


1 

1913 

73 




170 


1 

1912 

58 



9| 

164 


1 

191 1 

oS 




76 { 


1 

1910 

59 



f 

10 




1909 

50 



1 

10 



1 

1908 

.-,0 


1 

10 



1 

June 1,1919 

2,551 



717j 

1,561 


133 

710 

June 1,1018 

2,584 



031 

1, 109 


133 

715 

Juno 1,1917 

3,0201 


I,030' 

1,341 


136 

715 

Juno 1,1916 

2,913 



1,065, 

1,198 


132 

701 

June 1,1935 

2,8'^4 


___ 

891 

1,116 


102 

672 

Dec 31,191-1 

2,761 



1,015 

993 


77 

603 

Bee. 31, 1913 

2,721 



968 

988 


71 

59b 

Bee. 31,1910 

2, "18 


1273 

057 

1,001 


69 

5871 

Bee. 31,1905 

2,550 


1 226; 

830| 

1,071 


67 

555 

Dee. 31, 1900 

2,5S3 


1 232| 

806 

1,201 


80 

533 

Bee. 31,1895 

*2,540 


1 288 

806 

1,313 


71 

506 

Bee 31,1890 

2,399 


1296 

615 

1,351 


87 

487' 

Bee. 31,1885 

2,366 



516 

1, 112 


97 

4H0! 

Bee. 31, LSSO 

2,228 



' 419 

1,157 


108' 

165 

Bee 31,1875 

2, 186 



415 

1,009 


I2bi 

459 

Bee. 31,1870 

1,905 



‘ 351 

1,595 


121 

i2s; 

Bee. 31,1865 

1,921 



! 380 

1,590 


133^ 

J2S 

^OApi. —,1920 

96oL 


372! 

ISO 


273 

7:V 

Apr —,1919 

1,(H)5 



301; 

209 


281 

70 

Apr 19, 1918 

1,530 



364j 

225 


355 

129 

dnr 10,1919 

1,010 



tl/,9 

173. 

390 

197 

Apr, m,1911 

i,4ss 



970' 

101 


3 'A 

144 

Apr, 20, 1000 

1, m 



549\ 

210 


3t,2 

1 aS 

Apr. 10, loot 

1,340 



m, 

210 


3,}9 

/ .<5 

A pr. 20, ISUO 

1,307 



567! 

,V2 


ilo 

InO 

A pr. 21, 1H80 

1,213 


...... 

Horn 

,!f2 


flO 

no 

Apr 21,1S70 

1,030 



935' 

308 


390 

lot 

Aj)r. 21,1 mi 

tm 

■ 

1 

“"t 

'r'd 


379 

iii>t 

1917 

n 

_ 


1 

1 




191 5 

13 



i If)' 

3 



tj 

191 1 

13 



i 9' 

2 



5 

1913 

13 



1 9 

2 



5 

1912 

14 



! s 

2 



.. 

191! 

11 



‘ s 

2 




1910 

12i. 


! 10 

3 




1909 

loi. 


' 9 

2 

. 


t 

1908 j 

10 



' 8 

2 



* 
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IJVK H'POCK, Al,l- CIASSI'IS 

I'ASilJ*; 22’> — IjVf' htdi’h ni /n ttirt Jhif tutd ttf/fi t ^ illllcd 

i’lUNCfl’Ab ( <M'N rillFS (V»nfinu<-d 


Dale 


! (’al(l(‘ 


liullu- 

1(K‘S 


'I HIT-. 


'I'liikv', .hmojKaii 

.M <1 \ !vJtl( ) 


Fob 

\}.r 

Apr 

Apr 

Juh, 

I>e( 

Dee 

Dee 

Dee 

Dee 

Dee 


luiK an<i 
b'laiub . 


('axeoh 


( lium (li N>ulb \tn<M 


Dec 
I >ec 


I futeb Kntebuni. „ Juiu* 
June 
June 


2 .S, lupj 
.iU, iniK 
JO, 1017 

no, !Olo 
Oi, loir) 
;;i, 1014 
.11, lyin 

.41, 1012 
:ii, lou 
;u, 1010 
ni, iiioy 

1010 
tOb) 
1012 
10 u 

1910 

1009 

lyos 

F107 

19(«> 

iiKir» 

1917 

1910 
lOl.j 
1914 
1913 
1912 

1911 

1010 
1900 
loos 
1907 I 
lOOif I 
I'JOn ! 
l‘K)l ’ 
1003 

u 1010 

n, 10 IS 

1010 
Hl,i<»l 5 
31, 1013 

1012 
wii 
‘I- 1010 
1990 
iOOK 
1907 
-i? 1000 

190.7 
wo; 

l, 1020 
1 , 1010 
, 10 IS 
1017 

loin 

10 1.7 
10 U 
low 
1012 

1011 
1010 
1009 
I90S 

jo»; 

loon 

190.7 
MH 
1903 
1902 

mn 


Thou- 
‘•tunis 
07.7! 
2.71 ! 
‘> 0 ", 


7Veu/- 

siiiuh 


210 , 

2u0 
bSO' 

217 
227 
10! 

171 .. . 

173 

113,710 <2 37si. 

b S37, -‘‘■1 2, 007 . 


Thoit 
.sund'^ I 
is 
17, 
10 

ii; 

20 | 

17 

10! 


b 

1, 

1 

I'. 

V 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 - 
I . 
I 

1 . 
1 

7,777 . 
0,S,72 




J, 6tH^ . 
il,7A> 
12, 191 
12,311 
12,3S2 
12, 171 . 
12, 171 
12, IS.7 
11,037 
11,017 
11, son 

11,707 
H,702 . 
n,730 
11,030 , 
U,1VJ2 . 
11,071 
11,770 
ll, 100 
11,377 
H, 17S 


s Le>s 11m 700. 

Exdi Kies terri tones of *\!eso|H»fsinua, Pule^tine, 
Syna, and Arabia. 

« Irsehidfw o\ftn 


int, 
17.7| 
iw»: 
ISO; 
1 73» 
IS, 
1M( 


I'b 

r • 
( • 
J-) 
,3, 


721' 

1,013; 


ifUHl ' 


3 , 11 : 1 ! 

2,927 

2, son 

;i,00S; 

.3,0101 

\7% 

3,073 

.3,093, 

:b7ni 

3,7U 

I, 0,70 
.3,907 

3, f»si 

J, 092 
1, 192 
I,0S0' 
3,010 

a, m 


.S)u < p ' 

(b.uS- 

Tlitfii- 1 

Thun 

Mllhf j 

,a lid' 

2 . 1.92 

1,901 

1 , 12.7; 

719 

1 . 033 , 

109 

1 , 1 IS' 

722 

1 , U 9 ' 

ioo 

912 ' 

19 1 

TAJ, 

797 

7 »t 7 , 

192 

o% 7 ] 

199 

919 ; 

3.33 

721 

399 

11,200! 

2,09 j 

IS, 122 

19 , 19.1 

27,097 U 2 lf, i 99 

27 , 137 

9 ]H, 7.’0 

27 , 0.2 

'9 21 , 2 M 

23 . 142 

>M\ 09 ] 

29 , 7 ?' 

U 17 od 

21,2is u in, yif, 

21 , 7 n( 

9 i;,n} J 

23 , 9 U 

9 in. HI 





f* 1 


(D 

* 

fD 


| 3 . 

D 1 


. 2 , 


. 2 . ' 


iji ; 


i'J) 


2 ’h ,492 

7 , M 2 

29 , 91 ! 

SOiO 

31 , 9 Sl 

S ,992 

:U, 131 

a, 9 |S 

37,711 

11 ,. 72 ! 

3 .n.ss 9 

H, 09 I 

,. 9 , 9 ’ 7 t 

/I. 9 

24 Ws 

30, 70 S 


20,092 


19,917 


1 . 7,019 


19,799 



. 9,41 

2 . 1,407 


2 n 1 19 


2400 d 

277 

27 , .'‘to 

299 

2 s,K .70 

29.3 

2 S, 2 T 9 

m 

27 , 90 } 

212 

27, 029 


2 H/.MU 


30 , ISO 


31, 107 


31 , MO 


31,332 


30,012 


2*9210 


29,077 


29, 107 


29 , rat 


30,077 


30 ,S 30 



IIaj 


Tfwh 

. anth, 


MiO.' 


tD 

(») 

fS> 

fSj 

pj. 

tb 

, 


i'ltiui 
bti ‘id ’ 


007 

7M 


D’^s . 
1 , 01 '. 
]Am 
i.sso 

1, \3l 
1,712 
i.Sd 

I.S74 

2, 03 J 

2, iVM , 
?DD2 
2,0S9 
2, 0'HO . 
2,110 
2,U7 , 
2, lOI 
2,070 
2,0'i5 
2,012 


31 
10 
1 . 
I . 

n 


20 


I'Ktiit 
n ml 


pie 

sr» 


90 

9,7 

92 

H 7 

.SO 


1,371 


Sli 


199 
7 *4 


5,57 


2u 

:il 


2.12 

22S 

2'iO 

51i 


KsfOoding iialiveloeaDou re iru" , eic 
Fapeof <ickmI Hope and 'rranAa.tl oul) 
'•'* Orange Free .Slate e\<4uded 

47 ^Tn4»l t A r t ^ i » s 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES— Contmiied. 

Table 229 — Live stock m principal and other countries — Continued 
PRINCIPAL CO CNTRIES— Continued. 


(.kiiintry [ Date. 


United Kuigdoiii(con.) 


Uganda Protecto- 
rate 49 


1900 

1895 

1890 

1885 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 


Uruguay. 


Apr. 20.1916 
1908 
1900 
1860 


Cattle 

Buffa- 

loes 

Swme. 

Sheep. 

Goats 

Horses. 

Mnies. 

Asses. 

Thou- 
sands 
11, 455 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

3,664 

Thou- 
sands 
31,055 
29, 773 
31,667 
30,086 

245 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 
sands. 
2, 000 
2, 112 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands 

10,753 
10, 789 
10, 869 


1,239 

4,362 

3,687 






1,965 

1,909 

(2) 

(^) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 







665 





683 



26.3 




700 



2621 


845 



578 




775 



537 




739 



579 i 

1 

759 



8641 .. .. 



516 



522 




336 


1 

533 




128 


1 

560 




379 


! 1 

458 












3 






7,803 

8,193 


304 

180 

ll,Jf73 

26,286 

12 

555 

li 

S 


20 

556 

18 


6,827 

3,632 


9i 

18,609 

20 

561 


23 


6 

1,990 

5 

518 


8 








OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Azores, and Madeira 

islands 

Bolivia 


Colombia. . , 

Dominican Republic - 
Domimca (British) . . . 

Dutch Omana 

Esthonia : 

French Equatorial 

Africa j 

French Gmana j 

French Indo-Chuia: 

Annam 1 

Cochin China * 

Gambia' 

Guam 

Ivonj Coast ( French)., 

Jugo-SIavia 

Labrador 

Litlmama 


Monserrat (British)... 

Nicaragua 

New Caledonia 

Palostme 

Panama 

St. ( 'roix 

St. Picrreet Miquelon 

Salvador 

Senegal. 

Shetland Islands 

Siam 

Southwest AfrK'a Pio- 
teetorate (former 
<Jeriuau Southwest 

Afrn a ' 

Tanganijika Tei nt ory 
(foimcr German 

East A fiiea) 

Upper Senegal and 

Niger (French) 

Venezuela. 


Jan 


July 


1900 
3 1912 
1915 


1903 


8 1920 

1918 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1907 
1913 
1918 

1911 

81913 

1915 

1908 

1920 

1916 
1918 

1918 
1900 

« 1919 

1919 
1 , 1916 


* 1914 


^ 1912 

—.1918 

1912 


89 


93 

87 

38 

2 

3 

9 

734 


114 

1,499 

46S 

99 

45 

173 

3,035 


711 

164 

526 

201 

139 

200 



60 

550 

80 



1 



1 


1 









1 

363 


213 

436 


155 


400 


150 

1,000 

1, 500 

20 


10 

400 



150 

140 

3 



215 






I 

109 

242 

709 




i 

[ 83 




4 

1 


6 






53 


11 

126 

168 


1 (=) 

5,497 


4,849 

9,772 

2,448 


1,458 




(}) 













1,481 


2,000 

1. 05r> 

762' 


(2) 





(2) 



^ “252 


12 

(2) 

J 

28 



6 

1 

130 


25 

25 

25 







250 

320 


200 


30 


5 

15 



9 









(2) 







C-^) 

^28*. 


^ 423 

21 


74, 

417 








14 


n 

iu 


5 



2,337 

2,120 



105 



239 




17 



3,994 



6. 440 




1,299 


1 

2,161 

2,368 

08 

(-) 

134 

2,(X)1 


1,618 

177 

1,667 

191 


313 












2 Less than 500. 4U Exclusive of horned cattle and sheep in certain provinces and distnctSo 

® Unofficial estimate, In occupied territory. 
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Ill-DICR AND SKIMS. 

T.vblh 230. — Ilvles and itkius: Liternatimta! tmdi', ctilendar ijtiirg 

GknkE'\l Note —Substantially tho lutemational lindt* of th^ world It 'houid uol bo < iliat 

tho woild oxpoit and inipoit totals for any your will ayroo \iiioiii' ')oiirts‘s of <ii nf ao tin a,** 

(1) PilYwtuit periods of time covoroa m the “year" of vanou ; countnoo, ( iiu|torl ,i«'fDi\td m 
sufisequoLit to y(Kir oi (‘\poits, (3) Wiint of uudfirmity ni cla ..dual ion of i^ood . anion '< onnirn , i|) 

rhneienil)racticesan{i\ai 3 ii 4 ^<IejkT(M‘suffaUuieiiirefoidnit'eoun}neoofonani and nl'ini in d* t»n d , n, 
( 5 ) diilerent pra<‘ti<*ea of f('(*oidiiia ie<‘\poiird yood (ii ) oppo de nn thod oftndn '!»■• p-ai 7) 
cioncalerrors, i,vhi(h,it ina\ b«‘ d, aiornd infnqinol 

Th(U‘\poilsKiven an* domett a <‘\noil -and (lie i?iipt>il .aiveri aie impoit for oiaf ninnhioi , f >r a . if 
isf(nisildeandf‘<)nsis1(‘UtS(d,o «‘\preNsthcfa< I . Whilotheit aio <onn‘ nun dabb onn , aai , on tin olhrr 
hand tlieie are some diiphcations lu'canse ol reshipiiient 1 1 h d do not anpe a n. U( Si ni cd'u i. 1 1 1 noi t 
Fortbo United Kiimdom impoitliLuuesrefei to nnpurtsfon-oJHUinpt son, v hen a’.adabb*. oshtin j efofal 
im])orts, less e\poits, of ^‘foreupi and colonial ineichaiidi ic " bieiin •> foi llu * lUtMS M tb nudiide 
Vlaska, Porto Iti(‘o, and Hawaii. 

' EXPORTS, 


{'ountrv 


Fioni — 

Vryeiit 'im 

Uist!ia-J{iin'air\ ... 

Bidipiiin 

Biazil 

Rill idi India . . . 

Riileh South Vfiitv 

Uanidii 

Olima 

Chosen (Korea). - 

Cuba 

Henmnilc 

Dutch East indii‘ • 

Eb'vpl 

France 

Oennau> 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

N(‘W Zealand 

Vmi 

RiHsia 

Sin^iaporo 

Sjijun 

Swedtui 

S\\ lUeil md ... . 
Hinted Knmlom . . . 

United States 

Urui-niay 

Vem«u«‘la 

Other count rus 

Total 


A\iuaC(>, 
1900" RH.; 


1,(}0II 
jtninitift 
29.1, U.IO 
79, 20.7 
117/21*} 
.S.i, 2.72 
Pi9, .\77 
.71, liV) 

I. 7, 109 

72, 7.71 

t,9U 

I I, •29.} 

21, 99.S 
l(s70S 
HI, 7.7 1 

Ul/dl 
152, ;i7:} 
-l.s, 12, S 
il,012 
07,010 
25, 577 
0 , 195 
90, :c>i 
<>, }:}5 
17, ‘1.77 
*21, KJO 

22, .S«.0 
'AH, 100 
25, 422 
71, 10.7 

9, 70 1 
225, hlO 

1,991,555 


191 1 

1915 

1910 

1917 

If till 

IfthJ 

1 1 

, 

, 

JUtfl tKi}\. 

pirn mb 

JHUr 

Ml 

p’utl'i’ 

212, 1(H> 


'HH. 

271 

.S17 

2.77, 1 .7.7 

‘'ti’t.S'J 

’{09 

O',. 5 

12} 

o,d 

91,^0'! 

1.50,217 

157, 

117 

I5S 

‘H.,; 

1 ,0, 197 

.5}. 009 

oj, 

.Sit 

79 

fuo 

IS. 11/ 

.5'\ 597 

12, 

000 

.10 

o( 0 

iO. i/0 

7S, 272 

St, 

U7 

9S 

092 

HO', 710 

r>,o2.s 






11, 1.7,s 

I'o 

.7.59 

17 

bd 

:iii, u,) 

20, S97 

u, 

too 

S 

202 

7, tri 

1 1,009 

15, 

.777 

20 

711 

17,079 

9, dot 

7, 

(m.; 

7 

,7.d 


9.7,7.59 

.*9, 

o.;o 

'.*7 

799 

20, ;i2 

*15,091 1 

IS, 

.7S0 

7 

010 

j* ’ics 

*”io‘l5S 

u, 

ini 

, bj", 

,,799 

' “.,172 

.5, 1 }0 

0 

(00 

; h 

J.,9 i 

22, (> *9 

.5, 92.S 

0, 

502 ; 

h 

VS} 

7/IS , 

(>5, 2.}.} 

n. 

(.95 ; 

10 

(Ni ; 


.5, 1S{ 




. 


12,291 

s, 

1S7’ 


119 1 

'li'ooi 

27, to. 

12, 

.s.y. 

n 

021 i 

71 

10, 190 

U, 

1.71 

0 

070 

!,TiO 

52 2^27 

‘20, 

(.00 

5} 

.770 

11,2.29 

21 ’ .72.S 

22 

Ud 

15 

f1.}2 

11,592 

19, (.OS 

7.5; 

429 

07 


(.9, 1 17 

s, 9'10 

9, 

71.5 

9 

Km 

10, .721 

229,825 

: 100, 

7e‘| 

159 

,201 

129/55 

I,5i8d.Si 

l,IK7, 

152 

\hm, 

,2‘B 

i/}:}4,tl07 


l\n»ORTS, 


' Pds 


lOiO 


I It 1 1< '1(1 t llll>f / i 

2U .M ! 


!!/299 

|id,M9». lU/ioi 

''0,., { ' iOo/.Ml 
17, hS 7;j7r, 

19 0 a fo.lftKI 

Sf, “M. ‘d,7.i7 

*'0 It ' 

T, !"9 

*.i 

0 .s t * »,*!* 

1, /:*• 

.Its 0,219 

1,025 js qt’, 

.d.7l'* . . 

.I,N ’I 7,7TH 

usr\ H.Sttr 

to IitH 

:*i l.,T2t 

2/':ol 7.59} 

•oHm ;'}/*21 


‘t, 




Jnio- 


Austria*! r«n}uu\ ..... 
BelKuiin * 

s7 .*ini 
150,9 50 

. 


< 

1 


*'*! , 7o5 

1 f/t|9 
37,515 

British India. . 

C-amida — 

Denmark 

Finland .... 

20,'57<» 
1(1, 8*20 
9, 81*2 
19,717 
1.75, 598 
149, 2(Hr 
5, 779 

f Ah 5,77 

1 5{), 782 

9,221 
5/U7 

11.921 : 
(*9/297 , 

(*, 5f»(. I 

U,8(H) 

17, ill 
17, ru ! 
5,312 i 
8/J*} 1 

’ '' "tl, i.itu 
31 872 
3,554 

12,911 
17/dH ; 
332 1 

France 

Genminy. 

115,592 

51/29 

77/};i5 j 

tit*//! 

41, 1:1 1 j 

i .'47 323 

Qreece..', 

1,080 

2. 151 

' '2,3tm 

2, 4.111 
59,M*t* 


... 

Italy 

51}, 5*21 

39, 82H 

82' 299 

78/190 

08,-105 

''‘12,821 

Japan............. 

9,521 

0, .729 

15,551* 

19, 451 

12,53. 

2i , 789 

...... 

Netherlands.......... 

7;i,991 , 

.51,714 

25, 381 

14,997 

5, ,71 1 

852 


Noncay 

PorlugaL .....j 

15, 979 

9 891 
7, 225 

11,197 

4,r>tm 

11,3.79 

7,817 

9, 819 
9/242 

5/»H7 , 
7,335 

1/05 


Rniinmia 1 

l,2U 




Rusda 

HO, H5 1 
9, 552 
19,119 

81,025 
8,9 1*2 
U,977 
21,3.58 

“ 15 , 011 * 

i m* 





2H, 192 

‘ii,7:m . 

25,499 

25, ill! 

‘'““5:*/)77 

Sweden ■ 

25, (m2 

25,387 

n,m 

2, 221 

5, 591 

'20,7111 

United Kingdom 

107, 350 

127,571 

1KL088 

13'2, 910 

ia\8i9 

im.mi 

119,519 

United States 

514, 249 

550, 195 

0‘i«, 271 

7a*, 310 

051 /rm 

301,89! 

7 14,8:10 

Other countries 

fd,595 

31,179 

24, J22 

11,8.52 

9,919 

1:1, 513 

Total 

1,959,521 1 

l,10.i,(d8 

1,295,511 

1,195,729 

1/191,1.28 1 

1 7a2, a *8 | 



iM of trade for Aiistna-Hungary, Bolitmm, and (Krmany durliiK the warjicriodi 
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MEAT AIM'D MEAT PKODUCTS. 

Table 231 . — Meat and meat j^roduUs International trade, calendar years 1911-1919, 

EXPOETS 


Coutttry 


From— 

Ar£;entina 

Beef 

Mu lion 

Pork 

Other 


Total . . . . 

Australia. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Othci 

Total 

Belgium* 

Beef 

Pork 

Othei... . 

Total. . 


Brazil 

Boot . . , 

Poik 

Otlioi 

Total 

British South Africa 

Beef 

Mutton 

Poik 

Othci 

Total 

Canada 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

Total 


China, 

Beef.... 
Pork... 
Other. . , 

TotaL 


Dcnimark* 

Beef.... 

Mutton. 

Pork... 

Other... 

Total. 


Franco. 

Beef 

Mutton., 

Pork 

Other..., 


Total, 


Average, 

1911-1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1,000 
' 'pounds 
.! 940,300 

.1 148,457 

9 

81,695 

1,000 
pounds 
939, 809 
129, 384 
779 
80, 2S4 

1,000 
pounds. 
915, 072 
77, 250 
2,304 
111, 030 

1,000 

pounds, 

1, 059, 051 
113, 136 
3, 381 
IciO, Oi>D 

1,000 

pounds. 

1, 067, 680 
87, 787 
4,034 
266, 054 

1,000 

pounds 

1, 361, 499 
111, 145 
3, 669 
484, 186 

1,000 
pounds 
1,115,391 
125, 131 
15, 797 
340, 385 

1,173,401 

1, 150, 256 

1, 105, 656 

], 326, 103 

1, 425, 555 

1, 960, 499 

1,596,704 

. 301,882 

.; 149,958 

.1 6,291 

.j 49,009 

419, 326 
193, 264 
2, 755 
71, 266 

146, 863 
38, 344 
902 
18, 431 

307, 545 
66, 813 
2,720 
33, 472 

222, 814 
19, 175 
6, 796 
OLS08 

221, 384 
59, 687 
12, 493 
76, 722 


507, 1 13 

686, 611 

204, 540 

410,5.50 1 300, 593 

370,286 1 

1 

! 1,577 

16, 254 
109, 226 



! 


14, 900 
4.J, 104 
.53, 177 










1 





1 127, 057 






113, 247 







171 

1 278 

' 1, 071 

683 

1, 181 

23,764 

11 

1,635 

91,077 

8 

3,299 

191,163 
22, 667 
16, 125 

145,231 i 116,326 
29,606 46,345 

40,103 58,521 

1, 520 1, 867 

23,410 

94, 384 j 229, 955 

214,940 1 251, 192 

' 1 

315 1 800 

75 1 1 12 

1 30 , 20 

1 117 38 

i 0,605 

j 323 

49 
139 

17, 891 
i 

88 

161 

47, 459 

2 

m 

1S5 

IS, 703 
(1 

250 

190 

44, 6,56 
46 
1,566 
213 

! 537 1 1,075 

7,116 

18, 141 

47, 780 

19, 143 

46, 481 

0, 148 ' 19, 039 

48 1 1, 056 

47,094 i 80,168 

0, 052 9, 819 

30,695 

83 

156,556 
16, 361 

46, 129 
188 

211,016 
10, 785 

84, 387 
844 
233, 742 
18, 886 

126,695 
731 
158, 488 
16, 450 

120, 495 
4, 939 
263, 277 
21, 770 

60,242 j 110,082 

203,095 

268,718 

337, 859 

302, 364 

410, 481 

8, 787 
7, 679 
48, 218 

18, 538 
11, 308 
25, 255 

15, 151 
12, 785 
31, 302 

10, 8(X) 
14,066 
46, 227 

36, 961 
23, 778 
02, 437 

18, 763 
20, 036 
50, 396 

16, 716 
45, 509 
85, 84)3 

64,684 

55,101 

59, 238 

101, 093 

123, 170 

89, 195 

1 IS, 088 

43, 485 
314 
298, 080 
26, 273 

43, 400 
209 
363, 955 
41, 774 

72,509 
810 
322, 983 
56, 845 

41, 800 
365 

2 15, .451 
62, 335 

40, 352 
0) 

187, 739 
51, 258 

31,069 

6,245 

23,501 


368, 188 

449, 338 

4.53, 147 

319,851 

279,319 

60, 8P) 


62, 301 
334 
21, 668 
10, 918 

42, 781 
247 
16, 437 
9,287 

22, 290 
232 
3, 243 
7,018 

20,373 

229 

2,291 

8,510 

7,726 
132 
2, 216 
5,346 

2,274 

114 

963 

5,297 

8, 699 
X34 
42, 241 
21,415 

98,281 : 

68, 752 

32, 783 

31, 433 

15 420 

8,648 

72, 519 


1 Less than 500. 
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MIOAT ANO MI'UT IMlODOr.TS ( 'i.iitinu.'iL 

YahIjE 2;U - Meat und ’tnrut produftr,: hbL'i'iwttiDKiI ft'ivh ,, vah uddi /'/// /»//</ 

KXPnliTr- (’{mlintji'd. 


t'<iUUt J \ 

A\eiai;e, 

lolLlon 

191 1 

191.5 

1910 

19i , 

iOiS 

1 900 

Finm- 

ifJUO 

I/XJO 

1,000 
pound ft* 

I ,t)0(> 

J mu tills 

/ 

ijjmi 

Loo// 

L>theilim<ls 

tion it(h 


pnuml , 

pon 11 iL 

pou ini’. 

Beef 

320, m> 

348,718 

410,39, 

103, in 

«V>02 

410 

12,394 

MuUon 

17,212 

19,89t 

25, 150 

4,857 

4,325 


5,285 

Pnrk 

130,01<5 

198,420 

111,550 

9f.,td.5 

.31,717 

Lo 

37,14.3 

Other 

11,098 

10,212 

18,019 

22,702 

1 },o70 

1,83(* 

11,451 

Total 

497, 102 

581,211 

t.3 1,111 

527,018 

59 7H 

2, 1 IS 

99,704 

Zealand* 








Beet 

SO, 6 IS 

12,3,531) 

110,851 

102, 720 

12s, (.40 

H9.010 


Muf ton 

235, 509 

280,321 

302, 218 

251,21-. 

P o,t,U 

139 ,51 5 


Poik 

1,019 

(.05 

},3<U 

1,179 

2,12.1 

(lOs 


Other.... . . 

9, 13S 

10,739 

15,019 

12, 833 

’0,928 

12.700 


Total .... 

320,539 

117 J9S 

4(.5, 151 

427,977 

iU,,’.35 

272, .529 


Iln.ssia 








lieef 

32 


1,017 





Mutton .. 

305 

105 

125 



, . 


Pork 

28,871 

19,515 

5,701 

l,«il 1 




Ofhei 

23,007 

13,320 

3,20i> 

4,401) 




Total 

“0, i;5 

3i,01S 

10,082 

5,117 












lUiH 

17 2s5 

18,377 

35,or> 

10 952 

10,907 

5o 

3, .S(»l 

Mutton 

KM} 

152 

51 

2 

.5 

1 

. , 

Pork 

19, ‘145 

33,018 

42,518 

32, 190 

10,507 

H 

9, 145 

Other 

2,038 

5,590 

11,025 

4,t)10 

2,<»K4 

•H7 

5,t)28 

Total .... 1 

39,7158 

57, 73 1 

.89,232 

i;,T'»n 

21,103 

502 

18,035 

United Kinfjdoin: i 

! 

I 






Beef 

27,593 j 

22,415 ! 

19, ,551 

h).<L) 

2,837 1 

l/KI 


Pork.. 

15,82) 

12,7rj<) 1 

H,M2 

10,88). 

1,()07 

; 202 


other 1 

73,811 ! 

101,917 1 

,'^9,917 

59,3T‘ 


li,‘t02 1 

73/(29 

Total. . 1 

117,220 1 

137,091 j 

121, 310 i 

Sl.OiH) 

.■"‘,75f> 

13,587 

75,013 

tJjufed States.* , 


j 






Beef 

213,722 

lH«,,59i 

531,700 

391, 112 

402, HO 

592,5*U 

12* t, 132 

Mutton 

4, Ho 

3,8 17 

1,211 i 

i 5,2.58 

‘h 8tl2 

I,).U 

{.<Kt9 

Pork 

1,019, fk.t 

828,.«)<) 

l,,37L 100 ' 

' I, 1.53, lit .0 

1,2T555(. 

2,251,0 11 

2, 1.18,5 21 

Ofhei...., 

40,095 

30, 52U 

41,829 , 

19, 190 , 

^ 'Ah'/ra 1 

1 PO BO 

47, 5(»o 

d'ot.d. , 

1,277,524 , 

1,019,2.50 

1,951,920 ! 

1 1,870, ir»o” ' 

1,730,(411 

3,0(0,873 

3,118,728 

Urugua\; ! 



' 1 

1 




fieef. 

09,075 1 

200,977 

2 Is, 795 i 

179, 197 ■ 

2io,y».«, 



M Ut t<Ht ' 

Pork........ 

3,202 i 

.5,350 1 

7,80*. i 

H,088 

4,5^9 



3 . 

2 

t 

HI 

o:i 



other . ' 

73,071 ' 

30, 137 ' 

49,537 j 

<♦0,448 

10.5, (.7.5 I 



Total. .. . 

I9o,9U 

25f.,772 

«00, 139 

217,713 

121, 09 i 



< dhei eouiilrie 






1 


Beef 

n OH ► 

.s.on 

o,;i^o 1 

1 0 *.12 

t. in 

LM9 ^ 


Milttoii ..... . 

171 i 

18 


1 


1 1 


fhirk. . 

12,488 ! 

5,379 

**'' 7,433 

o,<»71 , 

I,7’»8 

1,970 t 


othei.... , 

90,951 1 

71,357 

151.092 

97, 123 I 

99,710 ' 

12, 190 1 


Total 

n l,99S 

81,815 

107,905 ' 

HO, 137 1 

1 OSj f 1 

50,010 i 


All eoiuitrjes: 








Beef, . .. ....... 

2,102,330 ' 

2,39 *, Pts 

*,o7l,7t.9 ' 

‘ 2,?H'hs23 , 

lot. * .8 1 

2,813,079 ' 


Mtlftoo. 

5hii,2Hl 1 

(.31,908 


150,183, 

2s9, 18H i 

312,888 , 


Ihirk ' 

1, Lis, 115 * 

1,571,019 

2,0tN5,3U . 

1 2,081, 112 1 

1,''3L 107 

2,4Rh,7i7 


Other...... 1 

(>t>3,,S9J 1 

519,028 

»f2/>,0,U» 1 

i ..90,392 1 

815, S57 i 

' >2, 12fi 1 


Total , . ... .... 

5,<tM,tr>ti 1 

5, 122,213 

.5.n39,774 ' 

‘ 5,917,810 ^ 

5, 104, (r4| 

(», 420,810 j 

, . . , . . 


> Loss tliiui »> H>. For l.ntofHmn froiif ioi only* 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

l^fEAT AND MEAT PEODUCTS—Continued 

Table 231 . — Meat and meat products: Inter natwnal trade, calendar years 1911-1919 — 

Continued 

IMPORTS 


Louiiliy 

Avei age, 
lOllMDia. 

161 i 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Into— 

A ustria-Hungarv 

Beef ... 

Pork 

Other 

1,000 

pounds 

12,983 

14,338 

21,947 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 







Total 

49,268 













Belgium: 

Beef 

Pork 

Other 

6,004 

22,232 

150,854 






20,560 

19,767 

116,106 

Total 

179,120 


.. . 




156,433 

Brazil' 

Beef 

Pork 

Other 

48,989 

3,767 

1,256 

11,823 

2,118 

010 

37,117 

1,477 

214 

3,541 

1,101 

124 

4,190 

347 

51 

7,781 

63 

75 

2,979 

101 

114 

Total 

54,012 

14,581 

18,808 

4,766 

4,588 

7,939 

3,194 

^ British South Africa. 

Beef ... 

Mutton. . .... 

Pork 

Other 

17, 6S3 
1,914 
8,219 
4, 603 

11,366 

162 

7,034 

3,425 

v8,667 

24 

6,384 

2,455 

5,405 

10 

4,886 

2,381 

1 , 655 
20 
978 
2,418 

4,717 

1 

203 

2,254 

3,298 

175 

119 

2,835 

Total 

32,479 

21,987 

17,530 

12,682 

5,071 

7,175 

6,427 

Canada: 

Beef 

Murtoii 

3,091 

4,717 

29,189 

6,330 

3,532 

4,194 

5,623 

2,906 

25,279 

3,869 

9,783 

2,786 

19,434 
2, 008 
128,093 
28,101 

9,540 

5,311 

7,246 
4, 746 
59,260 
3,590 

Pork 

13,001 

4,212 

94,113 

42,492 

16,170 

2,155 

Other 


Total 

43,327 

24,939 

37,677 

149,174 

177,636 

33,176 

74,842 

Cuba: 

37,822 

41 

27,760 

52 

22,0.55 

56 

42,271 

13 

39,800 

22 

24,347 

81 


Mijt.tnn, - 


Pork 

85,973 

4,526 

89,195 

3,9S1 

96,803 

4,862 

104,444 

6,439 

86,454 

6,898 

98,860 

7,812 


Othor ... .. . 




Total 

128,362 

120,988 

124,378 

153,107 

133,174 

131,106 




France. 

Beef... 

Mutton 

Pork 

Othei 

41,318 

930 

59,824 

9,121 

71,796 

6,346 

.33,994 

11,225 

404,780 

20,409 

86,986 

41,045 

497,251 
29,300 
111,448 
65,0 is 

457,969 
35, 172 
1.59,919 
51,82.1 

492,760 

I 29,944 

i 165,846 
71,009 

632,379 
63,448 
457, 709 

1 129,852 

To^al. . 

111,490 1 

123,361 

.551,220" 

7(U.056 i 

704,883 

762, 559 

1,283,388 

(Jermany . 

Beef 

Mutton, 

t 

212,150 

1,036 




j 




Pork 

Other., 

265, Of 9 
80,887 j 


■' * 

„ - V 



: ■; 

Total. .... . 

559, 752 1 













Italy. 

Beef 

Pork 

Other 

131 
74,861 
29, 627 

los 

10,381 

6:1,036 

215 

1.5,238 

343,075 

262 

8,891 

272,425 

97 

29,883 

259,663 

0) 

89, 889 
401,992 

1,316 

143,921 

380,203 

Total 

104, 619 

73,525 

158,528 

281,581 

289,643 

491,881 

525,440 

Netherlands. 

Beef and veal... 

Mutton 

Fork 

Other 

256,296 
76 
88, 143 
15,349 

203,057 

49 

41,904 

14,043 

187,097 

10 

51,255 

8,697 

81,379 

40 

31,217 

3,067 

23,750 

2,985 

3,286 

62 

776 

13 

60 

86 

77,972 
1,224 
78, 723 
11,780 

Total 

359,864 

259,053 

247,059 

315,703 

30,083 

935 

! 169,699 

1 


I 






1 Loss than 500 
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MKAT AlSri) MKAT rU()l)U(iT.S -('onlinuiMl. 

Table 231 . — Meat and meat prot/iirt^: International trade; ealnidar t/eam 

(/(>n 1 iau(‘d. 

XArf>(JKTS ' (loutinucd. 


Counti y. 


Into - 


N 01 way 
BccL. 
Pork.. 
Other. 


Avmvfe, 


1,000 
pou)i(L\. 
20, ‘Mi 
9, 751 
12, Itii 


1,000 
voundu, 
21, 09S 
ll,17.i 
1^1, 2i 9 


I'Jl ) 


/ poo 

pounds, 
2(>, <K)l 
31,319 
5,017 


1,000 
vound.' 
30, 707 
IS, 522 

7 *>*»<« 


i,ouo 

potindti 
20,371 j 
10, 127 
27, 73H I 


lOLs 


1,000 
poumts\ 
1,530 
•}, 150 
2!, (.OS 


lOiO 


1,000 

piOindH. 


Total 

! Utih 

!(., 190 

12, t>07 

5<», 512 

70, .5.5(1 

27, (.51 

— 

Russia 1 








Beet 

2,21(> 

t»93 

7S 

317 


..... ... 


Othei 

12S, CM 

‘97, 557 

32,0.U 

3, 5S2 





Total 

1 to. S07 

OS, 250 

32, 712 

•>, 020 




Spam' 








Beef 

UiS 

21 

so 

h.O 

[f.7 

HI 

19 

Folk 

5B 

3(;s 

i,70() 

5, SHI 

1,0.50 

.ri. 

7,57 

Othei 

30, t55 

31., .27 

29, 47S 

21, 1.57 

21.017 

12, 159 

17,\;9 

Total 

37,071 

’.1.010 

31, 51 S 

3(5 I'^H 

2'., 1 51 

1 ’ 50a 

Is Do 

Sweden 








Beef 

12, 912 

17,3.12 

19, 202 

15, sr; 

1,(.2I 

S2,2*.0 

M,2*4 

Uuttori 

t,2JS 

521 

no 

2»i 


37 

. 

i‘oik . 

0, 7M> 

OjlK.O 

0, \1.5 

(», 572 

1 1,0H3 

i,:.H 

o7,9i9 

OflH'r 


3,nl9 

ij, 7N7 

2,512 

!,.;02 

i,M . 

22,910 

Tola! 

21.215 

27,521 

35, 9.5H 

25/07 

17, (.90 

IHjHsO 

!(»., Jo9 

Switzerland. 









Beef 

0, 052 

4,511 

9,2«4 

0,351 

l,:;‘20 

5,97s 

7,957 

Pork 

2l,97l» 

11,051 

S, 7o5 

0,(47 

H.02H 

n, 579 

27,9 >9 

Othci 

20, MO 

11,579 

9,2<.i 

10,2,5S 

('.319 

(./.2. i 

11,2 9 

Total 

00, 171 

30, 157 

21, too 

-.5,25. 

1“, i. . 

"..0«0 

L J 55 

UiuPhI tuugUonj 








Beef 

. 1, 25 », 202 ' 

' I,..(!2. .70 1 

1.52 5, 90S 

i,..‘M,ni7 ; 

; 1. iHopo . 

I «(^. .31! ! 

i l,2‘'k!!4 

Mutton . 1 

1 500. SOOj 

! 571,339' 

i 527, ..17 

10(»,.>1 1 j 

202 9'"’ 

2 57, HO » i 

' f i\ 9hV 

Pork. . 1 

1 S75. 020 

1 957, 327 ' 

' I,139,.SH5 

1,225, L4 ! 

Lmr.'iis i 

I,(.50,(»‘^l ' 

‘ f.-tO, 'AO 

Oiher. .! 

1 Its, .105' 

' 12n, !0l i 

[ 130, 122 

in, 1.51 ^ 

' uo. 2 o;s 

Ilo,io7 i 

1 1 -I, oi 

Total 

‘ 2, si k(0.» 

2,0!>t,of.7 

3.3,2l,3..2 

5. 1.51 oot. 

1 2, (.50., lu 

5, .0 f. . 1 : 

i 3., O' (.,‘221 

Bmted States: I 








Beef ....i 

i 17,<.r»s i 

25S 3 10 i 

120, 304 

to, I'M 

2r 02' 

.0 '20t 

.'.om 

l^lUtlOIL.,.,. 

' lv» i 

19, s7rl 

n.SF) 

n,2;> 

>, f .2 1 

f u , 1 

' .H,209 

Poik. 

in 1 

2f., \>.t 

l'«5 

i.lM ' 

2, V'l 


i IM* 

Wlm 

Ull \ 

499 

UH 

4 

1 13 : 

i U ! 

1 ll.lH'i 

Total.. ....... 

}.S,7I9 j 

30. », .<59 i 

1 137, 7S1 

5\\51 ! 

:5».,Os5 

! .! too 

tin, f4,5 

Other countries* ■ 




! 

! 



Beef 

t ')2, {t)0 ' 

'P»,5St. ! 

Nl,s >2 

,5*»,(.sj 1 

1 52,*»HO 

Ki.SOs ' 


Mut ton. 1 

‘ !,71S; 

3, 5..S 

1 , IfcM 

(i 5 M 

1 I2S 



Forte * 

(M,h2l 1 

•57, 171 

t\ A, 7 

3(.,o i 

: j.so.io i 



Oiher........ 

'i7,9()0 

31,350 

m, iOH 

90,2^>J i 

i OhtH. 

00, 17,5 j 


Total.,... 

210, (»7l i 

1 ~ 5, IT*! 

195,390 

1 SI, 17*2 , 

, ' 112,7.52 

‘ l2op}:’i 


AEeomrtiieHis 


i 




j 


Beof ! 

2, on. 172 

?,0U,MS 1 

2, 127, 1 13 

2, lHl,.»}9 

i,H,5opa2 i 

1,0 50, 210 

- . , . 

AlUttou...... 

on.Mt j 

Oi2,(P97 i 

5(h, 519 

I.".!*, HUS 

.(P.HHI 1 

•273,003 1 


Pork. i 

l,()32/302 ! 

1,317,937 1 

l,.5l0,‘20,f 

l/i5(», (»H'2 

1,.52...((10 ' 

*2,(Hh/J*t7 1 


other..... 

702, 072 

42«»,0i9 ! 

•4U/, ',5.> 

011,37i 

5M/5H 

I 701,735 1 

1 . ... 

Total... 

4, m), 370 


1/978,710 

4/9:9>, 173 1 

1 4,2SH, 1S(, 

; 4, 97. .,93. 1 

i 




...... 



.. - ' 


\ 1 



t tmi flgoros aro for over Eai()p(‘aii Cnmtior only. 

*JDoes not lodado imports into Austna-Hungary, Belgium, and tJwmany during Urn period, 
lW4rl918. Themforo the total trade statistles ofimportsand ojcports for idi ecmiitiieH are not stnelly com- 
parable during that period. 
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Statistics of Farm Aidmals and Their Products. 

HORSES AND MUJ.ES. 

Table 232. — Horses and ntulcs Number and value on farms m the U^iited States^ 

1867-1921. 

Note — -Kis^uies ui italics aio census leturns, figures in loinan aie estimates ot the Depaitment ot Agri- 
cultuic Estimates of iiiirnbors are obtained by applying estimated percentages ol increase oi decrease to 
the published mimbors ot the ])receding year, except that a levisod base is used for applying peicontage 
estimates wheiiev(H new census data aie available. It should also be obseived that the census of I'llO, 
giving numbeis as of Apr 11, is not stiictly coinpaiable with foimor censuses, which lelated to numbers 
June 1 


Horses 


Mules. 



Jan 1 — 


.N" umbel 

1*1 ice 
poi head 
Jan 1 

Farm \ alue 
Jan 1. 

Nimibei 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1 

Faim value 
Jan 1 

1K67 




5,401,000 

$59 

05 

$318,924,000 


822, 000 

$60 

94 

.$55, 0-18, 000 

1S6S. 




5:757,000 

51 

27 

312, 116, 000 


856,000 

56 

04 

47, 954, 000 

lS6i 




6,333,000 

62 

57 

396,222,000 


922, 000 

70 

23 

73,027,000 

1870 




S, 249,000 

67 

43 

556,251,000 

1 

,180,000 

90 

42 

106, 6.54, 000 

mo, 

census 

June 

;... 

7,145,070 



- 

1 

185, il5 



. . 

1871 




8, 702,000 

71 

14 

610,03<>,000 

1 

242, 000 

91 

98 

114, 272, 000 

1872 




8,901,000 

67 

43 

606, 111,000 

1 

276, 000 

87 

14 

111,222,000 

1873. 




9,222,000 

66 

30 

612,2 3,000 

1 

,310,000 

85 

15 

111,516,000 

1874 




9,331,000 

65 

15 

608,073,000 

1 

339,000 

81 

35 

108, 953,000 

1875 




0,501, 000 

61 

10 

580,708,000 

1 

391,000 

71 

89 

100, 197, 000 

1876 




0, 935, 000 

57 

29 

557,717,000 

1 

134, (WO 

66 

10 

91, (W 1,000 

3877 




30, 155, 000 

55 

83 

507, 017, 000 

1 

,111,000 

61 

07 

92, 182,000 

1878 




10, 330, 000 

56 

63 

581,909,000 

1 

638, 000 

62 

03 

101 , 579,000 

1871) 




10, 030, 000 

52 

36 

572,712,000 

1 

713,000 

56 

00 

9,5,912,000 

1880 




11,202,000 

54 

75 

61.3,297,000 

1 

730, (WO 

61 

26 

105,948,000 

ism, 

census, 

June 

1 .. 

io,,r>7, m 




1 

811,808 





1881 




11, 130,000 

58 

41 

667,951,000 

1 

721, m 

69 

79 

120,096,000 

1882 




10, 522, 000 

58 

53 

61.5,825,000 

3 

835, 000 

71 

35 

130, 945,000 

1883 




10, 838, 000 

70 

59 

765,011,000 

3 

871,000 

79 

49 

IIS, 732,000 

1881: 




11,170,000 

71 

64 

833,734,000 

1 

914,000 

81 

22 

161,215,000 

1885 




11,565,000 

73 

70 

852, 283,000 

1 

973, (XW 

82 

38 

162, 197,000 

1886 




12, 078, 000 

71 

27 

860,82.1,000 

2 

(5 5,000 

79 

60 

163,381,000 

1887 




12, 107,000 

72 

15 

901, b8(>, OfX) 

2 

117, 000 

78 

93 

167, 058, (XK) 

1888 




13, 173, 000 

71 

82 

946, 09b, 000 

2. 

192, 000 

70 

78 

171,851,000 

3880 




13,6<)3,000 

71 

89 

982,19.5,000 

o 

258, 000 

79 

19 

179,111,000 

1800 




11,21 

68 

81 

978,53 7,000 

2 

331,000 

78 

25 

182,391,0(H3 

mo, 

census, 

June 

1,. . 

/ IMP), ^(>1 




2 

805,503 




1801 




11,057,000 

67 

00 

9n,S23,(H)0 

2 

297, (WO 

77 

8S 

3 7.8,817, (WO 

1802 




, 15, 108,000 

65 

01 

1,<K)7,59!,{K)0 

2. 

315,000 

75 

55 

171,8S2,(KX) 

1803. 

. 



I 16,207,000 

61 

22 

992,22.5,0(K) 

2. 

331, (XX) 

70 

68 

161,701,000 

1801 




36,0S1,(K)0 

17 

.83 

7()0,22,5,0(K) 

2 

352, (X'O 

62 

37 

346,233,000 

1805 




' 15,803,000 

36 

29 

576,731,000 

2 

333,000 

17 


110, 92.8, 000 

3806 




15, 12},0f)0 

33 

07 

.500,310,000 

2 

,279,000 

15 

29 

103,201,000 

1807 




n,365,fMK) 

31 

51 

1.52,6 19, (HK) 

2, 

,216,000 

11 

hf) 

92,:W‘’ 000 

1808 



! 

13,061,(100 

31 

20 

178, 3( .2, 000 

2, 

,190, (WO 

13 

88 

90, 110, (WO 

1800 



1 

13,665,000 

37 

to 

511, 07.5, 000 

2. 

,131,000 

11 

9b 

9.5,903,000 

1000 




13,538,0{K) 

It 

61 

60.3,969,000 

2* 

,086, (WO 

53 

55 

111,717,000 

vjno, 

census, 

J une 

7 ..’., ' 

18, 107,080 



... 

o, 

, H>4,Oi5 




1001 5 




16,715,000 

52 

86 

‘ K85,2<HL000 

2, 

,861, (WO 

(>3 

97 

183,2:12,000 

J002 




16,531,0(K) 

58 

61 

I 968,935,000 

*y 

•*3 

,757,000 

67 

bl 

180, 1I2,0(M) 

1003 




16,557,000 

62 

25 

1,030, 706, (HH) 

2 

, 728, 000 

72 

49 

197, 7.'';s,000 

loot 




I6,73n,(H)() 

67 

93 

1,136,910,000 

2 ’ 

, 7.58, (H)0 

78 

88 

2 17, .5.’ W, 000 

1005. 




17,058,OCK) 

70 

37 

3,2(X),3U),(HK) 

2, 

,8S9,0(X) 

87 

38 - 

251, 8 10, (MX) 

1006. 




18,719,(00 

80 

72 

1,510, 890, (KK) 

3, 

, 101, (WO 

9S 

31 

331,081, (WO 

1007 




19,717,(K)0 

93 

53 

1,816, 578, (WO 

3, 


1 112 

16 

128, OOl.fXW 

1008. 




19,002,000 

93 

41 

1,867, 530, (X)0 


,869,000 

107. 

76 

itr,,9:w,fx)0 

1000 




20,010,000 

95 

64 

1,974,052,000 

X 

,053,000 

107 

Si 

137, 082, (KW 

1910 




21, 010, 000 





123, (XW 




imo, 

census, 

Apr. 

Ll... 

I!},80J,U8 

K)8 

03 

‘ “2,1^^2*521,000 

^ Ih 

300,700 1 

’i20 

20 j 

^ '506,019,(HW 

1011 1 




20, 277, (WO 

111 

46 

2,259,981,000 

-n 

323,000 

325 

92 

5 11, 359, (KM) 

1012. 




20,509,000 

105 

94 

2,172,691,000 

h 

362, ()(K) 

120 

51 

525, 057, (XK) 

3013 




2(),5t>7, 000 

110 

77 

2, 278, 222, (KW 

‘h 

386,000 

121. 

31 

545,215,000 

1014 




20,062,000 

109. 

32 

2,291,638,000 


419,000 

123 

85 

551,017, (XK) 

1915 




21, 195, (X30 

103 

33 

2,190, 102,000 

1, 

479,000 

112 

36 

503,271,000 

1016 




21,150,000 

101. 

60 

2,149,786,000 


.593,000 

113 

83 

522, a3 LOGO 

1017 




21,210,000 

102 

89 

2, 182,307,000 


723,000 

118. 

15 

558,006,000 

1918. 




21,555,000 

104. 

24 

2,246,970,000 


,873,000 

128 

81 

627,679,000 

1910 




21,482,000 

98 

45 

2,114,897,000 

4, 

954, CKW 

335 

83 

672, 922, (WO 

1920 




20, 785, 000 

94. 

42 

1,962,603,000 

6, 

041,000 

147. 

07 

711,400,00© 

1921 


, . 


20, 183,000 

82 

46 

1,664, 166,000 

4, 

999,000 

Its 

72 

578,473,000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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Table 2‘X\ //om-.s and ithules and valuv on /amiH, Jan /, n> nnd m iii/ 

SfafcH 




state 

Nianl)(*i 
(thousands 
Jan 1 - 

Aiei age pine 
pei iiead 
Jan 1 

Kami \aluc 
(thousand . 
of dollaisj 

Jan 1 

\uinhei 

1 thou- 
ands) 
Jan 1 

A us ace pi IK 
p«s head 

Ian 1 

1' Util \ hue 
Mhuii anO.s 
of dollai N ) 

f HI 1 


1921 j 

1929 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 j 

1929 

192 

t ‘ 

19. 

0 

1- 

21 ! 

0 

'0 

Maine 

Kill 

I9.7*Sl-U,(Ki 

$1.71 00 

$I 1,979 

.$19, 170 

J 







' 



New ILimpshiie 

•{<)| 

to 

122 00 

114 00 

7,J4S 

.7.790 

. ! 


. . . 


- . 






\ onnont 

M 

S! 

122 00 

111 00 

10 , 21 s 

il,Sl} 

-! 




». . 






Massuc'hiisctts - 

171 

,70 

1.70 00 

1.7.7 00 

7,(»-7U 

7,770 



... 








Rhrxie I - 1111(1 - 

7j 


1 19 00 

190 (K) 

1,012 

1,129 

1 


.... 








(JoniuH Ueut . . . 

i 

JCl 

1! 

1 ib. 00 

lo5 (H) 

.7,(»91 

(>, 79.7 

i 







! 



New n?k . - , 

rd.i, 

r>i»(i 

127 00 

! tl.(H) 

9S,9()1 

7S,9f»0 

/ , 

7 

$1.5,7 

99 $1 n 

(K! 

S917 

$1 

UAU 

New Jeisey 

.S7, 

S.S 

ill (HI 

1,70. (K) 

12,297 

1 5,200 

5 

7 

1(4) 

00 

171 

00 


s(K(' 


S77 

FefinsvHania 

rd‘i 

.7t»() 

ils 00 

12.5 00 

91, 7^2 

9S, sso 

17| 

1<» 

1 11 

90 

111 

00 

(* 

717 


iv. 

DelaAN ate 

;i;,j 

21 

77 00 

S.5 (M) 

2, .711 

2,.S2‘» 

'■1 


no 

(H) 

in 

90 


(4,0 


(4)0 

MaivUini 

LWj 

(<>.7 

9,7 00 

102 (It) 

1.7,010 

1(»,.''29 

2,7^ 

•77 

121 

00 ’ 

1.51 

00 

,5 

ud 

,1 

.5.70 

Virginia . - 

:jr>i 

2.t)2 

‘M) 00 

lOS 00 

.1.5, (*9< 

.59,099 

(*"*! 

{>.7 

12(i 

(10 

I lb 

00 

.s 

J9{f! 

:* 

HIO 

West \iigiiua-.. 

ISl' 

199 

<),S 90 

iOl (K) 

IS, 0,52 

19,790 

i;; 

1:5 

in 

I'O’ 

121 

90 

I 

1V2 

1 

77.5 

No! Ui (Carolina 

179 

ISO 

122.00 

1.72 f»1 

21,S.5S 

27,999 

2.!1 

lif * 

171 

00, 

190 

00 

77 

'.n 

n 

SIO 

Soulti (Uioiuui . 

79 

SO 

121 00 

ISO (K) 

1(),.7S9 

1 1 109 

217 

2i.7 

,s... 

00 

2,51 

00 

10 

;!(»2 

49 

bbr> 

tJeoioa . 

1.12 

122 

U2 00 

1.70 (HI 

lt,7sl 

2U, 9ss 

2.17 

:57i 

17,5 

(to 

210 

90 

7.5 

091* 

7a 

Sift 

Flondu 

7s 

90 

122 (HI 

1 to. 00 

7,121 

s,4(.9 

10 

10 

hi7 

(H)! 

190 

(H) 

(1 

(eO 

7 

siO 

Ohio .... 

79,7 

Ml 

lOL 00 

109 00 

K2,bS() 

SH, ,‘599 

2s, 

2s 

ii;5 

OOi 

120 

00 

:5 

ltd 

1 

lUM 

India ria . . 

7.HS‘ 

sot 

91, (H) 

JOl (K) 

7i,70s 

SI, *201 

< 1:5 

9.* 

112 

00} 

12 s 

<M) 

30 

419' 

12 

1(.0 

Illinois 


,29t 

22 00 

91. (H) 

iOH, ,79S 

ni.0.59 

119 

1 17 

302 

(H) 

127 

00 

II 

V)2, 

IS 

175 

Midugan ... 

tdl 

910 

9.2 m 

9.7 00 

.d , 102 

(iO,H(H) 

t 

4 


00^ 

99 

00 


5S}‘ 


.!9ft 

Wisconsin 

<*7 1 

9S0 

10,2. (HI 

URL (H) 

99.422 

71, 120 

.{ 

0 

99. 

00‘ 

112 

IH3 


297 


: 5 . 5 ft 

Minnesota.,, , 1 

m 

910 

,S,2 (Kl 

Oi.tK) 

7(.,;590 

S.7,710 

h, 

ts 

9,5. 

oo' 

99. 

(K) 


aaS 


591 

Iowa 

1,.{2.S 

,.19S 

.HL 90 

SO, tK) 

107,7<»S 

T24,422 

71 

71 

los 

00 

12! 

(H) 

7 

♦ rt*S 

s 

591 

Mishonn 

i,mt) 

,019 

71. (HI 

82. (K) 

7 . 2 , 120 

S(5,.220 

.'l(>7 

: 57 s 


00 

120 

00 

m 

S97 

17 

mo 

Not 111 Uakota. , 1 

son 

H‘i.7 

92 00 

.SI.(H) 

49,900 

(»<»,S2.7 

9‘ 

9 

s:,. 

90‘ 

9S 

00 


7(*7 


SS2 

Smith Dakota 

7S9 

SI 9 

91 (K> 

71. tH) 

47,91(1 

7S, M9 

ih 

17; 

• S2. 

00' 

91 

(K) 

i 

ns 

1, 

,410 

Nohraska. 

'«»7 

99,7 

()9 {K1 

77 m 

(H(, OS,)! 

71,02.7 

99, 

I(N*)! 

! t‘2 

00, 

KHt. 

m 

9 

lO.s 

n, 

77 1 

Kansas ... . | 

i.ios : 

, 1.7.5 

90 (HI 

79. (H) 

7.5, 12s 

91, os; 

2,79 

290; 90 0»V 

n: 

00 

22 

7tM) 

*50, 

,420 

Kentucky. j 

t2n 

t29 

Shoo 

lUl.lKV 

,57, 2HO 

4.2,;529 

1 

2.70 

lit? 

00 

120 

(iO 

2(» 

7.70 

11, 

.700 

Tenues ’Oc. 

:i.ts 

21.7 

99. (Hi 

U.t (HI 

20 , 429 ’ 

' .2\9S.7 


2S9 

ins 

00 ’ 

i;i9 

00i 

;«.» 

9h« 

as, 

920 

Ahihanm j 

l.N 

1 7sj 

.SO. 00 

i2S. m 

i 1 1, 0(>2 

' 20,221 

j !VJJ 

2h*i 112. 

00 

h! 

00 

29 

0(»1 

71, 

,0.5t» 

MlWJlSHlpjU . 1 

: 9r»t» 

2<‘di 

h7 (H), 

, 112. (H) 

«*., .ut.. 

1 29, to:; 

. 512 ; 

:i 2 ‘.o no 

od 

1 72 

00 

:i7 

IVH 

1\ 

Oil 

Lontsnuia 

211- 

21 . 1 


, 107. (HI 

17,724 

2 . 7 . (Ml.* 

* (9(»l 

ID* 

no 

00 

ltd 

<41 

2:1 

2!0 

27, 

:22l 

Tevas,,., ’ 

; l,ls7 ! 

1, 199 

' 7.7 (Hi: 

j 

1 IHstH) 

‘ S9. 02.7 

i 11.7, 104 

i -“‘i 

7S! 

!0V. 

IKS 

11" 

fK( 

HI 

711 ltd 

7(4) 

Oklahmua..., 

at .7 

719 

* (J2. 90 

S.5. (H) 

42,021! 

79 , 9:50 

i 2925 

29.7 

S9 

00 ' 

120 

(«( 

**7 

OSH 

la 

, loo 

Arfeanaas... . , 

‘ 25H 

2tl9l 

! 7.7. 00 ' 

; 97 . (HI 

I9,:5.70| 

2.7, Mt‘1 

1 J'Jf 

.521 

107. 

«)0 

!‘52 

0«» 

’M 

:i:;.7 

12 

71 ,H 

Montana . . . 

1 ,729* 

.729 

1 '10.00 

90. (H» 

27, ISO 

;il,2(MI 

t a 

.7 

ib 

00' 

S 1 

(10 


:5s9 


too 

Wyoimng,, . 
Oolomdo. 

i iS9 

219 

•!(». tXl 

7.5 (HI 

; .s,991j 

tl, h50 


1 

7/, 

(H) 

9,1 

(Kt 


aos 


:ifto 

4fts 

121 

(»2. (HI 

1 ^ 

79.1 M 

, 27,29f»i 

1 j 

i :5.5, 2.79 

29 

:5i 

S9. 

(Xt 

101 

00 

* ’ 

t/«0 

.1 

i.'d 

Now Mexico . . 

* 22 . 7 ! 

222* 

' .7S, (H)! 

(hS, (K) 

' 12,0.70 

1 . 7 , 779 

2lj 

29 

Ss 

m 

104 

00 

! 1 . 

sis 

2, 

IN) 

Arizona 

' 129 

i29| 

t S7.(K); 

70 (H) 

i !0,2IH) 

H, 4(K)| 

12 

12 

VJL 

09 


00 ' 

i 

4hS 

T 

272 

■Utah. - 

i I4r*i 

1 U 

, 7 . 7 . 00 ' 

7S (HI 

1 IO,S77 

ihdio 

n 

:5 

71. 

IH) 

7.5 

|H( 

1 

21.1 


219 

Nevada. . ... i 

7i 

7 . 7 ; ,77.00 

90. (HI 

4/2IH 

1, 51 H 1 

1 

1 

d 

91 

00 

(54 

00} 

192 


192 

Idaho. ! 

1 2«»2 

270 

9H. (K) 

77. (H)' 

17, M9 

20 , 790: 

1 

.» 

i7 

70. 

00 

91 

00 


ISO 


‘I.W 

Washington., . 

* 2Hh 

290 

W.OO 

, 92.(H)i 

22, 720 

29,9SO 

20 ! 

2f 

90, 

00 

UUi 


1 

s(H> 


220 

< irogmi . , , ' 

' 27»9 

m 

Hi.(H) 

1 S7.(K)I 

22, lifiti 

2.5,71.7 

10 

10! 91. 

00 

91 

(H) 


910 


9i0 

{^lifouua . 

‘ aK91 

1 ! .. 

too 

04. (HI 

j 91, (Mi 

;5r>,720 

;57, 000: 

«l 

,79| 127. 

09 

122 

(HI 

; 

127 

7 

iilH 

United stall 

29, ts,{’29,7.s.7 

S2 4,7 

94 42| 

ji,wd, h»9 

I,‘H*2 .7(l> 

'1,9‘Hi ; 

} i 

,911 

IL* 

7J 

1 17. 


hS 

471 * 

dl 

190 
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HOKSEB AND MXJLES—Continued. 


TABiiH 2?A .—Prices of horses and mules at St. Louis^ 1900-1920. 

[(bnipiled fiom commercial papers ] 


an<i jiiontli 

Hoibcs goo<l to 
choice, di.ift 

Mules 16 to 16 \ 
hands 

L<a\' 

Bisli 

Low 

High. 

lUOU 

S140 00 

S190 00 

$90 00 

$150 00 

1901 

150 00 

175 00 

110 00 

165 00 

1902 

160 00 

185 00 

120 00 

160 00 

1903 

160 00 

185 00 

120 00 

175 00 

1904 

175 00 

200 00 

135 00 

200 00 

1905 

175 00 

225 00 

120 00 

210 00 

1900 

175 00 

225 00 

125 00 

215 00 

1907 

175 00 

225 00 

125 00 

250 00 

1908 

175 00 

250 00 

125 00 

200 00 

1909 

140 00 

225 00 

130 00 

225 00 

1910 

105 00 

240 00 

150 00 

275 00 

1911 

165 00 

235 00 

150 00 

275.00 

1912 

105 00 

210 00 

160 00 

285 00 

1913 

200 00 

250 00 

100 00 

280 00 

1914 

175 00 

220 00 

120 00 

' 250 00 

1915 

100 00 

225 00 

120 00 

275 00 

1910 

150 00 

225 00 

135 00 

! 275 00 

1917 

105 00 

245 00 

172 00 

272 00 

1918 

199 00 

212 00 

201 00 

307 00 

1919 





Januaiy... 

150 00 

ISO 00 

200 00 

325 00 

3<''obrnury 

150 00 

180 00 

200 00 

325 00 

Maicli 

150 00 

180 00 

200 00 

325 00 

April 

150 00 

270 00 

150 00 

400 00 

May 

150 00 

270 00 

150 00 

350.00 


Year and month 

Hoises good to 
choice, draft 

Mules 16 to 
hands 


Lou 

High 

Low 

High 

1910 





June 

$150 00 

$325 00 

$200 00 

$350 00 

July 

150 00 

300 00 

200 00 

350 00 

August 

150 00 

300 00 

200 00 

350 00 

September 

145 00 

300 00 

200 00 

350 00 

October 

145 00 

300 00 

200 00 

350 00 

November 

145 00 

255 00 

200 00 

350 00 

December 

140 00 

250 00 

190 00 

350 00 

Year 1919.. 

140 00 

325 00 

150 00 

400 00 

1920 





January 

140 00 

255 00 

190 00 

400 00 

February 

150 00 

255 00 

200 00 

400 00 

Maich 

150 00 

275 00 

200 00 

400 00 

Apiil 

150 00 

275 00 

200 00 , 

400 00 

May 

140 00 

275 00 

175 00 

400 00 

Juno i 

115 00 

21)5 00 

165 00 

370 00 

July 

200 00 

2()5 00 

165 00 

370 00 

August 

175 00 

2(.5 00 

155 00 

370 00 

September 

150 00 

2-10 00 

150 00 

360 00 

Octobei 

150 00 

200 00 

140 00 

350 00 

November. . . . 
Decembei . . 

no 00 
no 00 

200 00 
200 00 

... . 


Year 1920.. 

no 00 

275 00 

140 00 

400 00 


Tabi.e 2o5. — Horses: Farm price per head, lofh oj each month, 1911-1920. 


Date. 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1915 

1014 

^ 1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

Jan. 15 

$118 

$120 

$130 

$129 

$128 

$130 

$137 

$140 

$134 

$143 

$131 

Feb. 15 

123 

121 

133 

131 

129 

132 

139 

146 

137 

144 

134 

Mar. 15 

127 

124 

137 

133 

131 

132 

13K 

140 

140 

145 

135 

Apr 15 

131 

127 

137 

136 

133 

132 

138 

148 

142 

147 

137 

May 15 

132 

129 

136 

138 

134 

133 

J39 

145 

114 

146 

138 

Juno 15 

130 

127 

135 

137 

132 

132 

130 

146 

145 

: 145 

136 

July 15... . 

; 127 

127 

132 

135 

133 

134 

137 

143 

142 

139 

i 135 

Aug 15 ... 

124 

125 

131 

132 

' 131 

131 

i 135 

ni 

i 142 

141 

133 

Sept 15 — 

119 

119 

128 

132 

131 

131 

' 112 

HI 

1 ni 

139 

131 

Oct. 15.. .. 

112 

114 

126 

130 

130 

129 

1 131 

138 

1 10 

137 

129 

Nov 15 

103 

113 1 

122 

129 

J29 

127 

130 

13r» 

139 

136 

126 

Dec 15 .... 

97 

' 113 i 

121 

1 . 

129 

' 129 

i 126 

no 

135 

139 

131 

125 
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HOUSES AND MUI.ES— (i.iiitiiiiKMi 


Table 2I»G. — Average price per head for hornev <w the i^hlengt) nKuhi, ffof Vi uf 
[Ooinpiltxl from comnie.iouil papc'i* 1 


^ — . . — 

~ “ 









Year aiitl liioiith 

Di afters 

Cam ago 
teams 

Dmers ’ 

(bau'i.'U 

BU seis, 
tram- 

UK I 

( avail V 
luti e ^ 

Boiilhei li 
eltitok 

11K)2 

$!(.♦) 00 

S150 (H) $ll5 00i 

Sin 

(M) 

S135 

00 , 

SI 51 00 

S57.00 

1903 

171.00 


LIO.OO ' 

1 > ^ 

00 

HO 

00 j 

159 00 

92 OO 

1901 

177 00 

175 00 

150 00 : 

1 to 00 

1 10 

(H) 

190 00 

fjl 00 

lOOo 

ISO <X) 

ISO 00 

I.’jO 00 

1,32 

00 

1 15. 

00 1 

172 00 

7o 00 

1900 

ISS 00 

4S{» 00 

I.5S (K) ' 

151 

00 

117 

00 ' 

!7t 00 

52 50 

1907 

191 00 

IS2 00 

Ht5 00 . 

137 

00 

[52 

IH) 

172 00 

77 .5!) 

190S 

ISO 00 

15(» tlO 

Ifh 00 

129. 

00 

13S 

00 * 

191 00 

99 00 

1900. 

191 00 

1S2 00 

105 00 

1 17 

00 


00 

172 00 

77.09 

1910 

200 00 

173 00 

172 00 

111 

00 

lf»} 

Of) 

177 00 

SI . tjit 

1911 

205 (X) 

ls3 00 

1S2 <K) 

155. 

00 

170 

00 

10I> 00 

92. IH) 

1912 

*210 00 

17.3 IK) 

177 00 ' 

190 

00 

175 

00 

105, 00 

07 00 

1913 

213, 00 

49.3 00 i 171 00 

105 

t)0 

i7D 

00 < 

iso 00 

Os 00 

191 t 

20S 00 

4s3 00 

100. 00 ' 

100 

00 

171 

( 0 

ISS no 

0 5.00 

1915 

205 00 

17.{ (H) 

lot 00 

1 55 

00 

190 

00 

170 01) 

,Ss Of) 

1910 

252 00 


I0t». 00 

100 

(.0 


00 . 

121 00 

on 00 

1917 

212 00 

470 (K) 

102 00 

11s 00 

170 

y) 

ISS 00 

oi oo 

lOlS 

220 (H) 






JOlO 






! 9 




Jauiiai y 

i 








Febrnary 










Marcii 










Apiii 

250 on ! 

‘202 <H) 



09 

192* 

00*, 


*01 > Of") 

May 

21S <K1 1 

170, <(0 


1,30 

Of) 

135 

00 


75 00 

June ! 

2(K1 00 1 

172. 00 


120 

itO 

IIS 

00 . 


9m tlO 

July I 

2IS on ! 

170. 00 


IIS 

00 

lls 

00 
(‘0 ' 
i.o 

90 


9 » 00 

August 

Eepfeniber - 

205 00 
*230 00 

l.)S 00 
15S 00 


10,5. 

105 

00 

00 

112 

H2 


tr>. oi) 
<>5 00 

October ' 

250. 00 

1.5S 00 


105 

00 

112 


7a t«) 

No\ciub(*i I 

250 (M) 

1,5S. Oi) 


105 

00 

UK 

iH) i. 


75 00 

December ■ 

250 00 

L5S 00 

. ■ 

105 

1,0 

112 

00 


f»5 00 


Yeai 1919 

. ' 2.1f) 11 

197. 1 1 



lit. n 

12!. U • . 

, . 72 1 S 

1920. 



(U 


, 


Januaiy 

...... 2S2 .50 

ISO 00 

19,5 00 

177 50 

127 51)' ... 

90 P!) 

Debuiaiy 

279 24 

177, S3 

192 2S 

177 .<!) j 

127. 50 

9 t t>0 

Mmch 

! ‘275 71 

I0f> <>7 

I7H 00 j 

199. t,0 1 

123. f>7 ' , 


A])nl ... 

‘271. 13 

17.1. 9,3 

172 U 1 

170 Ot) 1 

122 II.. 

M fri 

May 

i 275 OO 

177 ,50 

175 00 1 

ISO. Of) 1 

112. ,50; 


Jum*, 

22t» ,s2 

1,5,5 .57 

l.!S St» ' 

1 If) 15 1 

92, af)' . . 


Juiv 

. . ' 221 09 

109. 59 

1.30 s2 i 

111 32 ! 

9 3 27 


AoguO 


195 99 

130 2,» 1 

IH 15 ! 

91.91 ..... 


September. . 

I 215 00 

157. ;50 

130 Of) 

137. aO • 

9 » f 0 


OctfOier 

. . .1 212.50 

157. 50 

130. 00 ' 

137. ,.0 ! 

90 t‘f> 


KiAember 

.. 210. 23 

157. 50 

130. 00 ' 

M7. 91* i 

90 iff) 


Dercuiber 

212 59 

.. . . 

n«) IHf 

137. 9»» * 

9), ffO ,, 


Year !020 

U' 

Jf<D a{ 

1 •; m 

1 .1 ' . 

!*o n 

i * s 


Sa<U!i<*!'? prior to iDKi, * lOaitoi ,, jiKiii! 1o I'n'u 

s K\{tn^;,DrH l‘.UO«2<L * Wagon iwi .o 

^i’ami ehuiikis 
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HORSES AND HULES— Continued 

T-ible 237 . — Number of horses and mules received at principal livestock markets, 1900'- 

1920 . 

[Fiom repoits ol stoclcyards companies ] 


Iloises 


Hoi fees and mules. 




’i 






3t Lotus 

5"ear and niontlu 



i 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City 


St 

Joseph 

National 8 


Clucago 

St 

Paul 

Don- 1 
vei . 1 

Omaha 

Stock 

Yards, 

111 

1(1(10 

99, 010 
109, 353 
102, 100 

26,778 
15, 123 
8,162 

22, 091 
16, 5-15 
21, 428 


103,308 

59, 645 

13, 497 

141, 921 

1001 


96,657 

3(),.391 

22, 521 

128, 880 

1902 

4,872 

76, 841 

42, 079 

19, 909 

109, 295 

1903 

100, 603 

7, 823 

19, 040 

10, 094 

67, 274 

52, 829 

20, 483 

128, 615 

1901 

105, 949 

6,438 

13, 437 

17, 895 

67, 562 

46, 845 

28, 704 

l8l, 34 1 

1905 

127, 250 

5,561 

16, 016 

18, 033 

65, 582 

45, 422 

31, 565 

178, 25/ 

1906 

126, 979 

9,299 

16, 571 

21, 303 

69, 629 

42, 269 

28, 4S0 

16G, 393 

1007 

102, 055 

14,557 

11, 059 

18, 507 

62,311 

44, 020 

20, 801 

117, 379 

TOOK 

92, 138 

7,125 

11, 158 

12, 435 

56, 335 

39, 998 

22, 875 

109, 393 

1909 

91, 411 

5,632 

15, 348 

20, 732 

67, 796 

31, 711 

23, 132 

122, 471 

10th 

83, 439 

5,482 

15, 554 

34, 445 

69, 62S 

29, 734 

27, 583 

I 3 O, 2/ i 

1911 

104, 545 

7, 709 

18, 022 

37, 361 

81, 861 

31,771 

42, 023 

170, 379 

1012 

92, 977 

5,314 

14, 918 

49, 025 

73,415 

32, 520 

38, 061 

163, 973 

1012 

90, 615 

5, 203 

IG, 274 

50, 724 

82,110 

31, 5t-0 

32, 118 

156, 825 

loi i 

106, 282 

5, 683 

16, 957 

47, 712 

87,155 

30, GS8 

25, 421 

1 18, 128 

lOir, 

165, 253 

10, 091 

71, 870 

53,610 

102, 153 

41,679 

41, 251 

270, 612 

1016 

205, 449 

11, 777 

52, 800 

79,209 

123,111 

27, 486 

27, 206 

266, 818 

1917 

107, 311 

9,959 

19, 758 

115, 233 

127, 823 

32, 781 

33, 584 

279, 837 

1918; 

87, 820 

6, 541 

14,599 

78, 881 

84, 628 

22, 212 

39, 260 

241, 751 

1919 

January 

Fobniaiy 

March, 


194 

1,379 

0,329 

7,858 

710 

4,611 

25,471 

3, 738 

2.-, 7 1 

1 1, 396 

5,307 

7, 274 

700 i 

3, 044 

20, 316 

5,174 

449 ! 

1 1,459 

3, 897 

5, 727 

948 1 

2, 673 

15, 395 

Apiil 

May 

June 

4,246 

281 

850 

3,031 

4, 854 

619 

1,407 

11, 066 

3,720 * 

147 i 

932 

1,930 

3, 201 

303 

342 

6, 697 

3,636 

878 

604 

1,916 

2, 680 

2, 485 
3, 82S 

1, 984 

11, 328 

July 

AiimisL 

‘ 3, 048 

1,071 

1,420 

1, 208 

4, 062 

L 030 

15, 535 

1 2, 787 

1,539 

1,399 

4,575 

7,923 

4,354 

3, 958 

22, 487 

Sop tern bei 

( 

' 4,504 

! 2,9 49 

2,822 
1, 300 

1,996 
3, 570 

6, 283 
7,916 

11, 323 
9, 340 

6, 087 
2,811 

5,940 
6, 649 

38, 418 
33, 433 

No\ ciubci 

4, 732 

1, 728 

4, 370 

11, 144 

11, 656 

1, 197 

4, 620 

31, 201 

Hcceinbor 

' 45,762 

11,228 

22, 936 

60, 3()3 

82, 852 

25, 201 

13, 380 

250, 211 

Total, 1919 

,1 88, 151 

21,891 

1 42,311 

113,959 

158, 825 

40,612 

83, 538 

481,561 

1920 

Januaij 

Fcbuiaiy 

3,870 

685 

8 

s 

L 

11,492 

14, 075 

2, 522 

6, 064 

1 

32,712 

5, 526 

781 

1,842 

9, 461 

15, 331 

2, 202 

4, 4 7 

23, (>2.5 

March 

7,410 

1,204 

2, 2(*7 

6, 087 

8, 082 

2, 472 

3, 320 

17, 21.5 

April 

May 

2, 86 5 

430 

1, 511 

1,300 

2,902 

1,773 

2, 869 

8, 52 1 

5, 468 

271 

1, 369 

1,027 

.4, 1 17 

701 

1, 339 

5, r»9{i 

3, 093 

370 

1,3U 

107 

3, 3 15 

i, 052 

1,228 

f), 3()() 

_ ...... 

July 

Allf'lJSt rr r 

2, 29(J 

1,936 

1,054 

5(58 

3, 131 

1,253 

2, 256 

8, 893 

3, 625 

1,730 

1,278 

5, 206 

9,537 

2,712 

3, 130 

1 4, 880 

Sepiembei 

Octolua 

2, f.39 
2, 019 

1,765 

704 

1,621 

916 

4, 280 
2, 010 

5, 855 
4, (H>3 

2,159 

1 , no 

3, KM) 
1,292 

10, 4(>6 
7,075 

November 

2, 309 

310 

(>5(4 

1,900 

1,284 

300 

319 

2, ^ 82 

December 

1, 900 

272 

303 

1, 00(5 

(>82 

237 

132 

3, 09(> 

Total 1920 

43, 020 

10,488 

17, 591 

45,362 

71,797 

18, 751 

29, 768 

141,230 


Total, 


409, 850 
425, 470 
0S7, 689 
400, 761 
408, 171 
487, 716 
480, 923 
390, 812 
351, 157 
378, 233 
390, 136 
490, 671 
470, 833 
171,719 
468, 029 
756, 552 
793, 885 
720, 286 
575, 692 


50, 416 
42, 992 
35, 722 
26, 354 
17, 422 
25, 517 
34,202 
49, 022 
77, 373 
67, 977 
70, 951 
541, 933 


71, S20 
63, 265 

18, 063 
22, 243 

19, 281 
17, 172 
21,390 
42, 398 
31,894 
19, 795 

9, 998 
7,088 


378,007 
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YearlooJc of the IJepartimrit of A<jrieuli}in\ 

IIORHKS AND MUDDS (UmiimuHl 

Table -Ifoises and vnd^’H, hipuriH^ ctpofts, <uni j>nfir>, iyjf; /:/ y; 

Ijtnpoi tw of horse.-. Ks-poitw ol horses FaPoi ts. o| luuh. 

Year h 


JxTofi- Nmn- m “«n j Nn.nho. 

piieo I 

( 


18% 0,991 $002,591 $(.0 32 25,120 

1897 0,998 404,808 00 42 39,532 

1898 3,085 414,899 131 19 51,150 

1890 3,012 551,050 181 15 45,778 

1900. ... 3,102 590,592 192 32 M,722 

1901 3,785 985,738 2t.O 13 82,250 

1902 4,832 1,577,234 320 11 103,020 

1903 4,999 1,530,290 307 32 31,007 

1904 4,120 1,400,287 308 99 12,001 

1905 5,180 1,591,083 . 307.10 34,822 

i I 

1900 .... 0,021 1,710,075 285.111 40,087 

1907 0,080 1,978,105 325.35 33,882 1 

1908 5,487 I 1,001,392 292 40 1 19,000 

1909 7,084 I 2,007,270 283 35! 21,01(. ^ 

1910 11,020 I 3,29{i,022 283.05 28,910 ' 

3911 9,593 i 2,092,074 ! 280.03' 25,145 

1912 i 0,007 I 1,923,025 1 2*31 Ol. ■ 34, .828 

1913 10,008 2,125,875 i 212 42 28,707 

1914 33,019 I 2,005,029 1 .78.89 i 22,77(> 

1915 ; 12,052 j 977,380 j 77,25 289,310 ■ 

1910 ...| 15, ,950 I l,t.l8 245 10 1 03 ' 357, 5, 13 

3917 ■ 12,584 1,888,303 150 00 > 27.8,071 ' 

1918 ' 5,111 1,187,443 2.32 33' 84,7(i5 ' 

1919 4,003 750,204 187 43 ' 27,975 

1920- . .. 4,900 ! 799,012 102.80 18,952 



Vvt3iu.ee 






esporl 

\ uuflxu 

1 \ 

1 


pn< e 




piK'O 

$3,530,70.3 

$110 .52 

u,91h 

~Pj 

h.I 

808 h3 

4,7(*9,205 

120 Ui 

7,45.5 

.54 5 

.!.> ! 

72 97 

0, 17(1, 609 

120 7,5 

H, 098 

(.!*} 

780 

82 09 

5,414,312 

IIH 93 


.5!(. 

908 

7ti .52 

7,012,010 

Ji7 (’.2 

4.1, 3(-9 

.5, <0*1 

17s 

‘10 33 

8,873,8*1.5 

107 89 

31, 10.5 

3,210 

207 

9 ; ,;o 

10,018,00. 

97 53 

27,5S(, 

2J*92 

298 : 

97.01 

.1, 1.52, 1.59 

92. 09 

1,291 

.521 

72.5 j 

121 17 

3, 189, urn 

7.5. 9,3 

.3,(h58 

412 

971 j 

H2 90 

3,375,259 

91 19 

5, 820 

(»15 

101 1 

110 79 

4,30.5,9.81 , 

108 91 

7,B»7 

"89 

(<39 1 

138 08 

4,359,957 1 

131 99 

»»,781 ! 

8.50 

901 

125 48 

2, 012, .587 

137 50 

(.,(.00 

900 

(>(,/ 

140 'H) 

3, 3.%, (.17 1 

lul. (.7 

3, U2 

' 472, 

017 1 

137.53 

4,081,157 

141 17 

1,512 

! uU, 

09) 1 

nt..i8 

3,81.5,25.1 1 

1,52 92 

(*,,58.5 ' 

1 , 0 : 0 , 

(551 ’ 

1(*2 50 

4, 7<. 1,81.5 

LK. SI ' 

1,901 1 

:32. 

(tO.j ' 

i 10 ,30 

3,9()0, 102 ' 

i:i7 9.5 ! 

1,741 i 

/.1.5, 

795 i 

151. f.H 

3,. 188, 819 ‘ 

! 18. 79 ' 

4,883 i 


,971 

HI .51 

01,01(v5;i} 

221 35 

(i5j7'^S ^ 

j2,72»*, 

i-u : 

10,1. 44 

53, .5.11, IK. 

20.5. (.5 

U!,91.» • 

22,0 9,, 

,312 

20.5 03 

59,. 52.5,. m 

213.(4) 

i3t,,(*.S9 ' 

2/, 800. 

8,5 1 

20 {,30 

i1,923,0(.3 

370 0(. 

28,879 , 

1,885, 

,40(* 

109 17 

.5,20<.,2.5I 

180. 10 

12,452 1 

2,. 1.33, 

929 

187.43 

3, 285 (8i0 , 

173 31 

8,99! ! 

1,81.5, 

888 , 

201.97 


I 


(^ATTIJo. 

Tabi k •’('attic \lni’\ IntpariSj rjpofta^ am! pnci,s, hSUtl ItK'th 



l.H'Hh. .... .. , . 

1897 .. ..... 

1898 .. ........ . 

1899 

mm, 

1901 * 

m2.. ...... , 

imi..-. ... 

1901.. 

1905.. .. .... I 

1000 .. .. i 

im7 

1908 . . 

1909 ...... . J 

1910.. ......... 


1911, 

1912. 


1913, 


1914 


1915. 


1918. 


1917, 

1918, 


3919. 


1920. 


217.820 $l,.“»09,h50 j 

328,977; 2, .589, 857 7.87 

291,589 2,913,22.1 9.99 ‘ 

199,752 2,320,302 U.f,2 . 

l8l,(KHi I 2,257,091: 12.47- 

M(.,022 1,9.11,433 13.23 ' 

im 027 1,008,722 10.75 

00,175' 1,101,518 17.55! 

I0,05o 310,737 19.35 * 

27,855. 458,572 10 40 

29,019 518, 130 18 90 

32,402 .505,122 17.11 

92 350 L,507,3Jtl 10.32' 

139.184 1,999,422 H 37 < 

195,938 2,%H1,824 15 37 

182,92*1 2, 9.%, 077 10.14 

318,372 4,805,574 15.09 ; 

■121,049 0,010,008 15 75 

808.308 18,090,718 21.53 ! 

538,107 17,513,175 32,54 

439.185 15,187,593 34.58 

374.820 13,021,259 34.74 

293,719 17,852,170 00,78 

440.309 30,995,921 84.0! 

45,081,170 78.30 


372 

4«*l 

1 .$3 1 

.5f.O 

‘(72 

$92 

79 

302 

190 

•t 

ti.i* 

151 t 

92 

70 

439 

".5,5 


827 

4)0 ; 

80 

12 

389 

190 

I iJo 

:ot» 

83, { 

78 

3.5 

397 

2St* 

( .lif 

«4{5 

153 

77 

II 

159 

218 

37 

fx (It 

980 1 

Hi 

Ml 

302 

881 

i 29 

902 

212 ; 

7(i 

ll 

402 

I7K 

29 

KIH 

inn 

74 

22 

.593 

409 

42 

'2 f(« 

291 ! 

71 

2 } 

507, 

KOO 

40 

59H 

OIK 

71 

50 

581 

239 

12 

OKI 

t70 

72 

0,1 

42;{,951 

.{1 

,57 1 

392 

hi 

73 

319, 

210 

29, 

330 

134 

Hi. 

02 

207. 

542 

18, 

04t». 

970 

Ml. 

,9l> 

139, 

430 

12, 

:20t|, 

154 

87. 

50 

m, 

100 

; 13, 

103. 

920 

H7, 

70 

105, 

f8tn 

! 

870.075 

H4 

07 

24. 

714 


177, 

199 

47. 

m 

18,370 

1 

017* 

2SK 

.*15. 

22 

5, 

4H4 


702, M7 

128. 

111 

21, 


, 2. 

,3H3, 

705 

no 02 

13, 

387 

I 

919, 

503 

70. i» 

18, 

213 

i h 

217, 

»KI 

08 

51 

42, 

345 

' 2, 

092, 

sm 

40. 

42 

113, 

(119 

if 

021, 

f)IK 

im 

13 
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CATTLE— Oontinued 

Table 240.— Cattle. Nivmher av(f mlue or farma in the United States, 1867-1921. 

Note.— Fi^ies la italics aie ceiifaus letuias; figuies lu lomaa are estimates of the Dopaitment of Agii- 
culture Estimates of numbois are obtamed, by applymg estimated perceatages of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the piecedmg year, except that a revised base i.s used for applying percent- 
age estimates whenevei now census data aie available It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
gi\T,ng numbers as of Api 15, is not stnetlv comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
June 1 




M]lk cows 


Othei cattle. 


.Tan 1 — 

Nmnbci 

Price per 
head 
Jan 1 

Farm value 
Jan 1 

Number 

Price per 
head 
Jan 1 

Farm value 
Jan 1 

3807 

8, 340, 000 

$28. 74 

$239, 947, 000 

11,731, 000 

$15 79 

$185, 254, 000 

ISftS 

8, 692, 000 

26.56 

230, 817, 000 

11, 942, 000 

35 06 

179, 888, 000 

1809 

9, 248, 000 

29 15 

269, 610, 000 

12, 185, 000 

18 73 

228, 183, 000 

1870 

10, 096, 000 
8, 935, Sod 

32.70 

330, 175, 000 

15, 388, 000 
13, 566, 005 

16, 212, 000 

18. 87 

290,401,000 

1871 

10,023,000 

33.89 

339, 701, 000 

20, 78 

336, SGO, 000 

1872 

10, 304, 000 

29 45 

303, 438, 000 

16, 390, 000 

18 32 

296, 932, 000 

1878 

10, 576, 000 

20.72 

282, 559, 000 

16, 414, 000 

18 06 

290, 448, 000 

3S74 

30, 705, 000 

25. 63 

274, 326, 000 

16, 218, 000 

37 55 

284, 706, 000 

1875 

30,907,000 

25.74 

280, 701, 000 

16,313, 000 

16 91 

27.5, 872, 000 

1870 

3 1, 085, 000 

25 Cl 

2a3, 879, 000 

16, 785, 000 

17 00 

28.5, 387, 000 

1877 

11, 261, 000 

25 47 

2S6, 778, 000 

17, 056, 000 

15 99 

287, 1.56,000 

3878 

11, 300, 000 

25.74 

290, 898, 000 

19, 223, 000 

16 72 

321, 346, 000 

1879 

11, .826, 000 

21. 71 

256, 721, 000 

21, 408, 000 

15 38 

329, 254, 000 

1880 

12, 027, 000 
i2,U'hm 
12, 469, 000 

23 27 

270, 899, 000 

21.231.000 
22, 488, 550 

20. 939. 000 

16. 10 

341, 761, 000 

1881 

23 95 

206, 277, 000 

17.33 

362, 862, 000 

1882 

12,612, 000 

25 89 

326, 489, 000 

23, 280, 000 

19 89 

463, 070, 000 

3883 

13, 126, 000 

30 21 

390, 575, 000 

28, 04t5, 000 

21.81 

611, .549, 000 

1881 

13,501,000 

31 37 

421, 487,000 

29, 046, 000 

23 52 

683, 229, 000 

1885 

13, 905, 000 

29 70 

412, 003, 000 

29, 867, 000 

23. 25 

094, 38.3, OOO 

18.S0 

14, 235, 000 

27.40 

389, 986, 000 

31, 275, 000 

21.17 

C61, 956, 000 

3887 

14, 522, 000 

26.08 

378, 790, 000 

33,512,000 

19 79 

663, 138, 000 

3888 

14, S56, 000 

24. 65 

366, 252, 000 

34, 378, 000 

37.79 

611,751,000 

18.89 

15, 299, 000 

23 94 

366, 226, 000 

35, 032, 000 

17.05 

597, 237, OOO 

1890 

15, 953, 000 
16, 5i 1,950 

16,020,000 

22 14 

353, 152. 000 

36, 849, 000 
33, 73 't, 128 

36, 876, 000 

15. 21 

560, 625, 000 

1891 

21.62 

3*46, 398, 000 

14 76 

544, 128,000 

3892 

16, 416, (X)0 

21.40 

351,378,000 

37, 051, 000 

35 16 

570, 749, 000 

1804 

16, 424, 000 

21.75 

357, 300, 000 

35, 054, 000 

15 24 

547, 882, 000 

3801 

' 36, 487, 000 

21.77 

358, 999, 000 

36, 60S, 000 

34.66 i 

536, 790, 000 

1895 

16,505,000 

21.97 

362, 602, 000 

34,364,000 

34 06 

482, 999, 000 

1806 

16,138,000 

22.55 

363, 956, 000 

32, 085, 000 

15. 86 

508, 928, 000 

3807 

15,f)42,000 

23.16 

369, 240, 000 

30, 508, 000 

16.65 

507, 929, 000 

3808 

15, 8*11, 1X)0 

27.45 

434, 81 1, 000 1 

29, 264, 000 1 

20. 92 

612, 297, 00(3 

1S0‘> 

15, 990, 000 

29.66 

471,234,000 

27, 994, 000 

22.79 

G.37, 931, 0(H) 

1900 

t'fllSUS .111111' t 

16, 292, OW 
17, 135, 633 

31. 60 

514, 812, 000 i 

27,610,000 

50,585,777 

45, rm, 060 

24. 97 

t)S9, 486, (K)0 

tool 1 ’ 

' 16,831,000 

^ 30.00 

505,093,000 

10. 93 

(KH», 644, 000 

3902... ! 

16, (»97, 000 

29. 23 

488,130,000 i 

44, 728, 000 

18. 76 

830, 126, (KK) 

1904 i 

17, 105, 000 

1 3a 21 

516,712,000 : 

44, 650, (K)0 

18 45 

824, 05.5, 000 

loot i 

17, 120, (KKl 

' 29. 21 

f 508,841,000' 

43, 629, 000 

16. 32 

712, 178, 000 

1905 ! 

17,572,000 

27.44 

482, 272, 000 

43,669,000 

35.J5 

661, 571, 000 

1906 

19, 794, 000 

! 29 44 

1 582, 789, 000 

47, 068 , 000 

15 85 

746, 172, 000 

3907 

i 20, 968, 000 

; 31.00 

645, 497, 000 

51, 566, 0(K> 

17.10 

881, 557, 000 

1908 

! 21, 194. 000 

1 30.67 

650, 057, 000 

50, 07.i 000 

16.89 

845,9.38,000 

1009 

1910 

! 21, 720, 000 

! 21,801,000 
m, 625,432 

32.36 

702, 945, 000 

49, 379, 000 i 
47, 279, 000 
41, 178, 434 

17.49 

86.3,754,000 

iBlO, census A pr. IB... . . 

' 35. 29 

727, 802, 000 j 

19.07 

785,261,000 

19111 

\ 20, 823, 000 

1 39.97 

832, 209, 000 

39, 679, 000 

20.54 

815, 184, 000 

1912 

20, 699, 000 

39.39 

815, 414, 000 

37, 200, {K)0 

21.20 

790, 064, 000 

1914.. 

' 20, 497, 000 

45.02 

922, 783, 000 

36, 030, m 

26.36 

949, 645, 000 

1914 

i 20, 737, 0(30 

53.94 

1,118,487,000 

35, 855, 000 
37,067,000 

31.13 

1, 116, 333, 000 

1915 

21, 262, 000 

55.33 

1, 176,338,000 

33,38 

1,237, 376, {K)0 

1916 

1 22, 108, 000 

53.92 

1,191,955,000 

39, 812, 000 

33.53 

1,334,928,000 

1917 

22, 894, 000 
23,310,000 

59.63 

1, 365, 251, 000 

41,689,000 

35. 88 

1,497,621,000 

1918 

I 70 54 

1, 644, 231, 000 

44, 112, 000 

40. 88 

1, 803, 482, 000 

1919 

23,475 000 

78.20 

1,835,770,000 

45, 085, 000 

44. 22 

1, 993, 442, 000 

1920 

23, 619, 000 

85 11 

2, 010, 128, 000 

44,750,000 

43.22 

3, 934, 38.5, 000 

1921 

23,321,000 

63 97 

1,491,900,000 I 

42, 870, 000 

31.41 

1,346, 665, 00(t 


i Estimates of numbeis levised, based on census data 
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Tablk 241 .' — Cdftle: Huniher and an fanut. Jmt. /, itt ^(nuid hji 


State 


'^tUlk <<m‘u 


NunilM‘r 
(tlu)u.sands)i 
Jan l~ 


:Midi 

Wis 

Mm IK 

Xtwa 

Mo 

N* Dak 

H. link 

Nehr 

Kans 

' 

Tenn. ...... . 

Ala 

Mi.vi . . 

i;a . * k . . ...... 

IVx 


Okla... 

Ark.,.. 

Mont... 

Wyo... 

CJolu.... 


N. Mot. 
An/.. .. 
Utah..,. 
JNov. ... 


Idaho. 

Wasli. 

Ornu. 

Ouhf,. 


; 8at> 

! i,m 
' JUhi.i 
' 3,252 
S75 

Kit! 

ru<); 

500, 

SOS, 

too 

:;s»> 

507 

5fl 

:ts2 

, IHJ 

1 

510 

120 

3S5 

SO 

272j 

01 ' 
15 
I OS 
02 

I 

157: 

210 

210 

,.77 


S7.; 
3,.SU}] 
1 , 205 
i,201 
010| 

mi: 

5<il 

577 

or. 

157 

oool 

502 

5,1 

:t7s 

,ns 

5t>0 
I r.: 
IS. 
sol 


.s7 

..0| 

tool 

51 


\\ H at'(‘ 
price j.ei 
lU'iUl 
Jan i— 


Kann value 
f Ihoiisatals of 
dolOtis I 
Jan, i - 



1021 

1020 

1021 

i 0‘20 ; 

1021 

1020 

Mo 

171 

170 

.860 00 

$ 70 . (K) 

$ 10 , 2 (>O 

$ 1 . 5.001 

N.il 

101 

tO .4 

71 00 

S 6 00 

7 , 171 

S,S 5 S 

Vt 

275 

275 

6 , 5.00 

SO 00 

17 ,M 75 

21 , 175 

Mass 

J .57 

1.50 

01 . 00110.5 00 , 

11,758 

16 , 60 ., 

R.I 

IS 

10 

100 . (K) 111 ) 00 

l,s(K) 

2,000 

Coun 

117 

ILS 

00.00 105 (K)' 

10,5150 

12/500 

N. Y 

1 , US 

1 , 101 

7 5 OoilO: IH) 

10 . 5,701 

150,551 


151 

151 

110.00 

12 S.(K), 

16,610 

! 0 ,.t* 2 s 

Fa 

051 

070 

77.00 

OS. IK) 

715, 227 

0 . 5 , IKK) 

Did 

15 

15 

.SI. 00 

S. 5.00 

. 5 , 61 , 5 ; 

. 5 , S 2 . 

Md 

ISO 

ISO 

70 IK) 

V ).00 

i 

ii, 2 ' 2 o: 

1 16 , 0‘*0 

Va... .. ' 

12 S 

los 

,50 00 

76 IH) 

25 , 2 . 52 ' 

:; 2 ,. 5 * 2 s 

W. Va ■ 

2 15 

21.5 

66 00 

76 . 00 1 

16, 170 

is/rjn 

JSi V 2 

2 m I 

52 S 

5 S 00 

7 S .00 

10 , los 

I 25 , 5 M 

8 C i 

215 

21*5 

. 5 S .00 


12 , 170 

' U, 10 . 

Ga ' 

170 

lol 

15 00 

6 . 5. 00 ‘ 

21 , i, 5 o: 

j 

, 20,' >65 

Fla 

1.50 

1.50 

71.00 

72 IK)' 

11,5111 

1 11,2 52 

Ohio I 

1,000 

1,0150 

71 50 ! 02 . IK)' 

72,111 

01,760 

Jnd ' 

727 1 

721 

65 . IK) 

SS iH) 

17 , 2 . 55 ; 

61,502 

III i 

1 , 02 s! 

1 , 01.0 

6 . 5 . IK) 

Oi> IK) 

61 , 761 ' 

' 101,760 


70 00 00. (K) 
05,or» 07 <H) 


5s 00 
02. tM) 
57. 50 

55. (HI 
50 00 

(}2i <HI 

(i2 fHt 


52. 00 
SS 00 

70. 00 

77. IK) 
75 00 
ShIKI, 
M.IH) 


57. 1 H)' 72. IN) 

H). 00^ 70 (k/ 
10, (H)' 57 m 
17. (Nil 02, IK) 
52 (H)’ h7 IK) 
tll.lH)' 77,00 

52. IK)* 0S.(K) 
n. 1)0, 50. IK) 
7.>.oo; sJ.iH) 
7.>.00] lU.IK) 
70.00 .S7.tK) 

I 

7klH) HO.IH) 
hU IK) 05 IK) 
70 IK)! 7S.tK) 
HS.OO 


l.mj 72 ,IK)| S. 5,00 
00 SS 00 
‘ 2 ‘’ 0 l 7 .* 00 , S 5 IK) 
i| 1) . 01)1 o; 00 


?),020 
I1\S20! 
SO, Oil) 
77,«>21 
50, IDS 


2* * i2l ) 
20, IS!' 
.1.*, 2M)' 
5 1, 070' 
21*, .»»>2 


s{,SIP 
17‘),(K,2 
ill, mo 
11 {,(»OS 
|2U»0| 

T-.'sl 

12,07 < 
17, SOI 
77, 7.1 < 
.1.1, ,101 


IS ou' 

20, 2SO, 

20, .Si7, 
10,, SOI' 
71,702; 

2S,51S 


< M tier t'af tie. 


Nuniher 
1 1 hole, indss 
J.iii I 


\\(*I US* 

nie f* ?‘ei 
Inad 
J.m I 


1021 


12 ‘» 

TO 

ISO 

IIH) 

12 

so 

SS2 

7.1 

001 


1020 1021 1021) 1 


I I0$27.,lof.l > ')0 

iO 2 ! ooi u m 

luo; 21. 50 ..7 20 

100 .17. 10) U SO 

1.1, 10.00 10. <*0 

SI) Ih.so! 17 70 

OIK) HI, 00, .10 

75 lU 00 i/ A) 

720, .-55 lo' 10 00 

2.r 10 1.0 m M) 


1 

5i'»7 1 
.lOOj 

.’IS()I 

.5.; 

ro?' 
017‘ 
0*«» 
710 
1, 211 

727! 
1, 17sl 
1,001 
2,1K10 
1,0.50, 


1.10 


‘ 101 ; 
25 1 

771 

015 

1,000 

i,.m 7 


001 
! , 207 
2,0.50 

2,oT,»: 

5n2 


1 , 105 
i,75U 
5. 102 
1,710 

02 ,» 

I,. 520 

2, s >0 
2, ltd 

.>02 


12.00' 
m. hi 
1 5 5o| 
‘'«i on 
21. so 

20 IK) 
' 0 , 00 ' 
2,7. .,0 
lx h) 
;io. 20, 

2 . 0 . 01 ) 
20 00 
20 M) 
1.1. sO 

•>7, 7n' 
20 00 
o.l 10, 
.11 *20 
10. Ill 


,is,osir I, ns' 
■■■’ oi.r 


1,500 2S. If)* 
mil 


i‘aim vaiin 
( thnu .lOf! . <ii 

dnil.il' I 

Jt!. !- 


1020 


$.1, 02{> 
2,010 
7 , (HA 

I,JS 0 

m 


1 , > >57 
1 . 7 . 10 ' 
122 : 

d.'llx 

20. loo 

2h ml' 

*oj 


,h. 10 
10,20 
tl ,0 

2 h 10 

,.o .<0 

27 . 20 
2<, .0 
lx 0) 
,d 00 
.>1. on 

12. so 
10. 20 
2n 00 
to 00 

m. oo 

11, 10 

n .m 

I » 10, 

Is uo 

n. '0 


21,2.00 .570 000 21) *10 .1 5 sO 

2S,idl 701, sr* 12 on; 2 5 'K) 

2.>, >102, OSO *, lo M. ioi21, -.0 

2.>,.r20 725' ‘i25 22. lo' 20.110 

s7,02i> },.>}T 1, h*s ;m.,ioj 11. d) 


•U, 70 
h 10 


1 .,1105 
1,275 
2 ., 120 
1,076 


osll 0,s51 

20,soo 2s, 102 

1» .>i I'V.mi 

10, *1.^ 1 l/KiH 

5.:,.*' 0,271 


r* *200 
10, '»> 
u, . »0 

2.,0d 

1 5 , Ox, 

21, MU 
10, 75 S 
24,217 
100,1152 


l«*,7U 
lx7so 
SS, dt< 
ns, 

h.,*)h. 

II,**! . 
SO, 7 *s 

0 , mSV 
1 0,022 
1 . 1 \ 0 S| 

11 , no' 


20,071 
2 70 s 
,/I,o 22 

2 , 0 , s 15 

71,058 

2 1 ,(M 

♦0,21)8 
f I'sJOH 
s >, >70 

25, 702 
07,002 
I ’I. 105 
lO'i, 7*28 
24 , l ‘#0 

Ul.OsO 
I*»,2s2 
10 , ^ 2 n 
21,212 

.5i,2!« 




12 , .S 7 .j| 

15 , 25 , 

ois; 

1,020 

2 S. .10 

,iO, IfO 

2 t, i .>0 

d/IU 

6 , IKK)! 

7 , UO 

5 .’oi 

SfK) 

to. SO 

,in. .tU 

2 ' 6 .h* 6 ' 

lo.ltw 

10,010 

22/561 

U 22 U 

1 , 2.. 5 

21 . SO 

lx 10 

12 , l.tOj 

6 . 5 , r/ti 

6,6121 

5/221 

i 

1 , lOn 

! , 27 s 

2 . 10 

iu:*i 

10 / 551 ' 

62 , 6 lH) 

1 , 72 .. 

1 , 5 ,,U 

u IIHI 

1,000 

2 S .00 

■U.OOi 

lU.MHi’ 

ll/KKI 

7 , .560 

s, .K )2 

17 - 

102 

20,20 

20. 20 


10.275 

2,752 

2 , 72 S 

. 5 10 

...15 

26,00 

1 ,. 00 

10, 110 

* 21,075 

0 , SOI 

U,. 5 <K) 


.5 t"* 

* 52 . To' 

li, io 

! 

IT/Ils' 

* 25 , 6 S 2 

16 , KH) 

10 , SIN), 

200 

.0 ) 

. 21.. 50 

{ so 

o/u; 


16 , »on 

l\ 2 irt)| 

6 < 1 

510 

,57 . 1 ! 

16 '!) 

2 n d 2 

12 , sn 2 

51 , 81 . 5 ; 

> 5 ^r j 

U 6 S 5 

1,651 

U 00 

<d 10 

71,052 

Hi/.tsH 

iOJ,l«K) 2 , 

UlO, 12 x 12 ,^ 6/0 U, 7 .K), 

.U 111 

1 

i,;s m/K/.d, 

02 Msi 

-k* 


„ I 


I 

I 

} 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products. 

CATTLE — Continued 

Table 242. — Cattle Percentage of the different breeds tn the United Stales^ by States,. 

Estimates below are based upon the following inquiry of live-stock leporters ‘^Lettmg 100 lepresent 
the total number in youi locality, whatpiopoition of the total belong to the breeds named? Grades ana 
scrubs should be included in the 'breed in which the type predominates 



p. 


rt 


.a 







13 



P. 


a 

O tn 

2 











S ff 

AS 


0 

rys 

and division 

'Sg’ 

5 

2 

o C 
uza 

1 

£ 

I=S(S 

p 

o 

© 

© 

© 

W 

'o 

L-* 

© 

CO 

P 

o 

A 

■rJ 

© 

.§A 

© 

A 



< 

<1 

n 

A 

A 

C 

o ^ 

A 

A 


A 

A 


c 


Maine 

0 1 

4 1 

0.2 

0.4 

1 6 

0.3 

8 8 

7.3 

30 9 

34.9 

0 1 

0 1 

4.6 


5 6 


.1 

4 3 

2 

2 2 

.4 


6 4 

5 2 

52 0 

12 1 


.1 

6 0 

1 5 

8 9 


8 5 

7 

.5 

.2 


8 9 

9 

45 0 

22 9 


.1 

4 9 

3 4 

4.0 



8 9 

1 


.4 


11 5 

1 2 

50 3 

10 3 



3.2 

2 0 

5 6 



20 4 

.1 

1 

A 


7 0 


58 2 

6 7 


.1 

.1 

4 

0 8 


-2 

7.9 

.2 

2 9 

.3 


10 7 

6 

55 2 

13 0 

.8 


1 6 

2 5 

4 1 

New York 

.2 

5 8 

.2 

1 

.2 

.1 

7.4 

.2 

65 2 

10 5 

.1 

1 

2 2 

1.8 

6 9 



3.0 

.1 

.3 

.7 

.7 

S 4 

2 4 

60 0 

9 0 

.1 



2 6 

1 8 

10 9 

Pennsyh aiua. 

.8 

1.4 

.6 

3 

.5 

.1 

10 5 

2 7 

43 8 

15 3 

. 2 

3 

11 5 

2 8 

9 2 


1 9 


1.1 

1.8 

.2 


15 5 

1 7 

11 0 

10 4 

.1 


5.1 

9 3 

11 0 

Maryland 

V 11 gun a 

1 S 

9 

.-2 

7 

.5 

2 

15 0 

3 7 

23 7 

17 0 

.3 

1 

7 2 

5.8 

22 @ 

1 2 

2 

2 



.1 

2.9 

12.4 

13.8 

19 0 

.7 

3 8 

2.5. 4 

2 9 

14 4 

West Yiigiina 

1U.4 

2 

.4 

.3 

,1 

1 0 

1 7 

33. 0 

(> 0 

16 0 

.8 

1.0 

17 7 

2 2 

9.2 

Noith Caiolma 

2.5 

.1 

. . . 

3 0 



0 9 

3 9 

8 0 

39 4 

2 

. 9 

7.2 

G. 3 

21 6 

South Carolina 

.8 

.9 

.3 

1.8 

.1 


5 5 

l.G 

8 3 

41.7 

.9 

2 7 

1 S 

0 7 

21 1 


<) 

0 


4 



.9 

0 3 

G 4 

37 1 

.1 

1 7 

4.1 

8 7 

33.2 

Ploiitia 

1 i 

.1 




.1 

1 3 

2.9 

3 7 

30.5 


3 

1 9 

11 5 

40.6 

3 0 


2 





.1 

.4 

3 9 

0. 5 

20 9 

27 4 

i 4 

1 9 

24 4 

1 0 

S @ 

Indiana 

() 0 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.1 

7 

1 8 

13 3 

11 5 

2(> 0 

3 1 

1 0 

27 0 

3 2 

6 2 

Ilhnois 

7 6 

. 2 

8 

1 

.1 

1 2 

1 8 

10. 0 

10 1 

11.9 

3 0 

1.9 

31.3 

1.4 

0 3 

Michigan 

1.7 

. 5 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.7 

0 1 

1 1 

40 0 

11 1 

1 4 

1.7 

23 9 

1 8 

0 2 

Wisco'hsm 

1.0 

.7 

1 2 

1 

.1 

.4 

13 2 

2 7 

10 5 

0 7 

.7 

1 8 

15 2 


7 0 


4.7 

.4 

.4 


.1 

1.3 

5. 9 

8 0 

19 3 

3 7 

1 3 

4 2 

33 2 

3 2 

J 3 8 

Iowa 

11 7 

o 

.2 

.2 

.1 

1.2 

1 7 

20 0 

0 9 

4 1 

1 3 

1 8 

43 9 

1 8 

4.3 


9 9 

. 1 

J2 

.1 


1.9 

1 1 

22 7 

5 2 

13 1 

1 3 

3 1 

32.2 

2 1 

6.7 

North Dakota 

‘5.0 

.3 

. 1 


..... 

1.0 

.7 

19 5 

8 0 

2 2 

.9 

4 0 

44.3 

2.9 

10. S 

South Dakota 

4 7 

.1 

.3 

.1 


1 1 

.8 

30 1 

() 3 

T 3 

2 3 

3.5 

i 33.7 

3.6 

8 9 

Nebiaska 

6 0 

. 2 

.1 


. 2 

2 2 

. 5 

33.1 

4 9 

2 3 

3 3 

3.9 

1 ¥l n 

2 1 

5 4 

Kansas 

3 6 

. 5 

.2 

. 2 

A 

3.0 

1.4 

29 8 

9 3 

5 8 

2.0 

3.5 

32 0 

2 5 

5, 5 

Kentucky 

5 2 

.1 


A 



.8 

12.0 

8.0 

20. <) 

3. 5 

3 0 

' 22.9 

1 

4. 4 

12.2 

Tennessee 

8.3 



.3 

1 


,3 

12.7 

7,0 

20.5 

2.5 

3,2 

I 

5 2 

10 S 

Alabama..,,. 

4.2 



.5 

1 


.4 

7.3 

7 3 

41.1 

.0 

2 1 

1 

30 3 

16. 9 

Missis.si]j{u 

.5. 8 



1.4 

1 

1.... . 


.5 

10. 8 

l.S 

.80 2 

1 8 

6.1 

; \K 0 

0 f> 

17.0 

Louisiana 

3.0 



1.1 


.7 


8 8 

3.5 

22 4 

4 0 

5 0 

0.7 

7.2 

36 9 

^’e\as 

1.0 



..... 

1 

4 

.2 

38 0 

3. 1 

19. 1 

1 2 2 

7.1 

33.2 

2.9 

9 3 

Oklahoma 

1, 5 


1 


1 .1 

.6 

.9 

19. .3 

O.u 

U. 1 

3.1 

4.7 

! ¥ ^ 

1.7 

13 6 

Aikausas 

2.7 


A 

.1 

.2 

. 2 

.8 

9 9 

S.7 

23 1 

2 0 

5 tj 

i(> 0 

4.8 

2<>. 3 

Montana 

1.7 

. 2 

1 A 



. 2 

.7 

40 9 

5 7 

2. 2 

2.8 

1 1 

30.0 

.8 

7 0 

\yynTniop 

. 1 

.*3 




*2 

. 1 

02 3 

7, 1 

1 9 

.7 

« 2 

19 3 

3, 9 

3.3 

(’olorado... . 

.8 

! 

i"‘ 

"‘"l 



LO 

J.9 

47. 1 

9.0 

3 7 

,7 

j.o 

■ 29. i) 

1 

1 9 

2 2 

New Mevii 0 

Aiixona 

Utah 

1 

! 


.1 

t 

1 

,2 

71 0 

0.0 

0 1 

3 

. 1 

5 S 

1 7 

3.4 





j 


.4 

()0 8 

15.2 

9 1 



3. 4 

Li 

1.0 

\ 

. i 



1 

"*'3 

.8 

40 1 

10.9 

7.0 

" ’ *.”o 

’ * '.’9 

33. 7 

.9 

3 7 

Ne\ada .... 


1 


“if 


1 

1 

12 0 

1 1 

. 2 

.... 


20. 5 

2.0 

63.7 

Idaho 

.4 

.5 

i J 



.4 

t 8 

28 9 

ikO 

10. 0 

..5 

7 

31. 3 

2 0 

' 5. 5 

Wn'vvlu yujpf.nti 


L 1 

.4 




7 7 

5 0 

29 0 

27 1 

.3 

.4 

lb 7 

3 3 

8.5 

Oiegon 

4*3 

.0 


‘".'i 



3.0 

22 0 

7.0 

21. 5 


.9 

32. 7 

J.O 

6.3 

California 

.1 

.1 

! .3 

1.4 

! 

. 1 

3.7 

15.0 

37 0 

12 4 

3 8 


24. 2 

1 9 

4.0 

United States.. . 

3.0 

0 

.3| .3 

.2 

.8 

2 9 

21.0 

10,2 

14. (1 


‘ 2 0 

22. 0 

3,1 

10 3 

North Atlantic 

■■'a 

4 8 

'' "i 

1 • i 

. 1 

’.7 

8.<S 

~”r 7 

lii 0 

1 1 3 

X 

2 

5 4 

2 2 

: 6.0 

South AllantK* ..... 

2 9 

i 3 

A 

1 7 


.2 

: 3 0 

9 1 

9 0 

29 5 

. 4 

1 b 

9,5 

6.8 

. 26.3 

N. C , east Miss. R.. . . 

3 0 

. 1 

7 

.1 

.1 

.7 

0 3 

7 8 

; 29 3 

15 3 

: 1 8 

, 1 7 

23 3 

2.1 

6 8 

N. C., west Miss E 

0 9 

!• .3 

1 .2 

.1 

.1 

1.8 

; 1.9 

24.2 

1 8 7 

4.S 

1 1.9 

1 3 3 

30.2 

2 3 

7,3 

South Central 

3.1 

! 


.3 

.7 

.3 

.4 

22 5 

5 2 

23 8 

1 2 4 

5.4 

15. 9 

4.9 

15.1 

Far Western 

.8 



.4 


.3 

1.3 

40.0 

11 9 

8 8 

; .9 

5 

21 9 

1 8 

7,2 

! 
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Table 24?).—Bvef cattle Farm pnce per JOO pounds, lath of uKOith, 1011-1920. 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

191 1 

191 ; 

Jan. IT) .... 

$S. 90 

$0. 65 

$S 33 

$6 80 

$5 85 

S5 {O 

$6 01 

$5 40 

Feb. 15.. .. 

-S 98 

10. 02 

8 55 

7.36 

5 99 

5 93 

6 16 

5 55 

Mai 15 

9.08 

10. 34 

8.8.5 

7.01 

6 37 

5 92 

0 28 

5 88 

Api F) 

9.20 

10,81 

0 73 

8.57 

6 66 

5 96 

6 29 

6 08 

May 15 

8.97 

10 84 

10 38 

8 70 

6.73 

6 13 

6 33 

6. 01 

June 15 

9 32 

10 20 

1 10 40 

8. 65 

6.91 

6 20 

b 32 

1 6.02 

July 15 

8,93 

9 96 

10 07 

8 30 

6 78 

6 07 

0 3S 

i 5 98 

Aug. 15 

8.56 

9 82 

9.71 

8 17 

6 51 

6 IS 

6 47 

! 5 91 

Sept, 15.... 

8 29 

9 02 

9 63 

8 40 

6 55 

1 6 06 

t b. 38 

i 5.92 

Oct. 15 

7 77 

8 65 

9 33 

8 35 

6 37 

6 04 

6 23 

6 05 

Nov. 15 

7 15 

8 65 

9 14 

8 21 

6 44 

5 85 

6 02 

5 99 

Dec 15 

6 3b 

8 63 

9 28 

8 24 

6 56 

5 75 

b 01 

5 Oh 


1912 

1911 

Avei- 

lif^O 

$4. 4b 

IS 4 58 

$b 62 

Lbl 

4 57 

b. 77 

4 75 

4. (S 

7.00 

5 15 

4. 67 

7 31 

5 36 

4 59 

7.40 

5 23 

4 43 

7 37 

5 17 

4 28 

7.19 

5 37 

4 39 

7.11 

5 35 

4.43 

7.00 

5 36 

4 32 

b 85 

5. 22 

4 :r> 

6. 70 

5 33 

4. 37 

6 05 

' 

1 




Table 244 — MUk cov's Farm price 'per head, loth of mouth, 1911-1920 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1016 

1915 

1911 

191.5 

1912 

1911 

A \ ei- 

atiie 

Jau, 15 

§91 iJ 

$S6 10 

$76 54 

$63. 92 

.$57. 79 

$58 47 

$77. 99 

$40. 71 

.$12. 80 

$4 4 70 

.863. 23 

Feb 15.... 

95 27 

86 15 

7S 36 

67 03 

57. 09 

57 09 

50. 00 

51 42 

43 10 

44. 48 

64 01 

Mai 15. .. 

94 04 

S8 15 

80 71 

68 4b 

59 51 

5S 00 

59. 23 

51.02 

4 4 09 

45 42 

bl 25 

Api 15 

95 36 

90.91 

82. 45 

72 00 

60 t>8 

57 78 

59 (>() 

55 3 4 

45 14 

44 81 

bfi 42 

May 15 

94.56 

93. 43 

84. 11 

72 78 

60 08 

58 29 

59. 85 

,5 4 .80 

4.7 63 

44.54 

(i6 90 

June 15. .. 

94.50 

03.84 

84 74 

72 87 

1 61 63 

58. .59 

59. S2 

55 20 

45 84 

43 Hi 1 

67 10 

July 15 ... 

91. 23 

04. 51 

8-L 07 

1 72 81 

62 01 

60 31 

59 67 

54.80 1 

45 41 

42. 44 

b(.. 82 

Aug. 15 

90 50 

01 72 

i <84 (Mi 

72 53 

(il 32 

5.S.34 

(>{) 72 

*?} 

46, 1 4 

42. 2b 

(>b 53 

Hopt. 15 ... 

89 W 

93. 42 

.8,) 21 

73.03 

bl 41 

58. 38 

59. ,58 

55. 78 

46. 79 

42 22 

(>6 f»l 

Oct 15 

85.90 

93 43 

85 41 

75 79 

62 10 

58 76 

59. 5.4 

56 47 : 

47, 30 

42. f>9 

(>t) 75 

No\, 15 

77 56 

03 27 

84 51 

75 (K) 

62 67 

57 35 

58 77 

57.71 

47 38 

42 70 

t)5 60 

Dec 15 

70.42 

05. 5 i 

8.7. 78 

7b. 16 

63 IS 

5t> 70 

58 23 

57. 10 

48 ()2 

1 _ 

42 72 ' 

65 46 


Table 2\h,~— Veal cat ees' Farm prive jut 100 pounds, loth of mo'uth, iUll-lttdO. 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

191b 

1915 

191 1 

1913 

1912 

: 

1011 

.Uu- 

Jgi' 

Jan, 15 . 

$12. 80 

$12. 30 

,|U, 16 

$0 15 

$7. 67 

$7. (.6 

$7 89 

$7. tM» 

$6.0<. 

,$6. ."Ml 

.$8 84 

Eeb. 15. .. 

13 12 

12 1.8 

H 17 

0. 88 

7 87 

7, (»2 

7 00 

7. 23 

6. 07 

h 38 

8.01 

Mar. 15 

12 08 

12.65 

11.33 

0. 04 

8. 11 

7. 50 

7. 02 

7. 10 

6. n j 

(>.48 

9. 05 

Apr. 15 

May 15 

12. 72 

12 78 

!L7l 

10. 40 

8. (K) 

7. 31 

7.6S 

7. 38 

6, 23 

.» Ofi 

0. 02 

n. 60 

12. 1 1 

1 L 62 

10. 48 

K.0H 

7. 35 

7.50 

7.17 

6.23 ‘ 

5 (58 

1 S.80 

.}unei5 

11.68 

12. 40 

It. 88 

10. 60 

8. 30 

7. 53 

7. 60 

7. 53 ; 

6.33 , 

5. 72 

1 KOi 

July 15. 

n.44 

13. 38 

12.33 

10. 77 

8. M 

7.87 

7. 80 

7. 4(1 1 

6,33 I 

5 74 

9. 17 

Aug. 15 

IL 64 

13 43 i 

12, 22 

iO. .76 

8. 50 

7. 75 

8, 08 

7. 53 

(>.62 ' 

5 93 

9. 24 

Hep 4 . 15. . . 

11. RH 

13. 30 i 

l£ 57 

11.0.8 

8.77 

7 80 

s.0«» 

7. 73 

6. .83 ■ 

(i. 1! 

9. 42 

Oct. 15 

11.64 

12, 87 : 

12. 35 

11. 10 

H, 50 

7* 01 

7. 07 

7.72 . 

(5.00 1 

6. 15 

0 32 

Nov. 15..,. 

10. 77 

12 65 ‘ 

11.94 

10. 6ti 

8. 60 

7. (iO * 

7. 78 

7. 70 

(» 77 ! 

6.10 ' 

9.07 

Dee. 15 , , . 

0. 27 

12 67 

12. 31 

10 9H 

8.79 

7.61 

7 61 

7.74 ‘ 

1 <>. 88 ' 

5 98 ' 

8 08 
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(lATTLE—Continued. 

Table 24(1. Wholesale 2 yi''ic€ per 100 pounds^ 1913-1920. 


[Compiled from commercial papers ] 


Date 

Chicago, 
infciioi to 
prime 

Cuiemnati, 
medium to 
heavy butcher 
steers 

St. Louis, 
good to choice 
native steers. 

Kansas City, 
common to 
prune 

Omaha 

nativ(‘ 

beoA^os 

1 

'W) 

fl 

Average 

i 

Hi 

I 

Average 

Low. 

High 

Average 

Low 

High 

Average. 

1 

Hi 

High 

Average 

1913 

$5 65 

$9 85 

$7. 81 

S4.65 

$7 65 

$5 92 

S8.00 

$9 25 

$9 05 

154.75 

S9.00 


$7.00 

$9 50 

$8.22 


5.00 

10 25 

8 14 

4.50 

7.00 

6.02 

8 50 

10.00 

9 07 

4.50 

10.00 


7.70 

9 25 

8.64 

1914 

6 60 

9 75 

8 24 

5 35 

7.25 

6, 16 

8 65 

9 50 

9 02 

6.20 

9 40 


6.50 

10.50 

8.23 


5. 40 

11 75 

8.99 

4.65 

7 25 

5 27 

9.30 

11 10 

10 24 

4. 50 

11.35 


6.00 

10.75 

9.04 

1915 


6.60 

9 35 

8.05 

January- June 

5 30 

10. 15 

7.96 

4 85 

7.00 

5 90 

7.00 

10,00 

8 06 

6.00 

9.75 

$7. 51 

July-December 

5 76 

11 50 

8 44 

4.(K) 

7.00 

5 32 

8 60 

10,50 

9.56 

5.50 

10.35 

8 21 

8 90 

10 10 

9. 0,5 

1916 













7,20 

11.00 

8.97 

January-Juiie 

6 90 

11 50 

9.(44 

5.25 

9. .50 

6 96 

6. .50 

10.50 

8 20 

6.90 

11 50 

8 84 

July-Deoember 

6. 50 

13.25 

9.43 

5 50 

9 00 

0 79 

8.00 

11.50 

9 59 

6. 00 

12.00 

9 51 

8 25 

il 50 

9. 88 

1917 














13 85 

11.85 

January-June 

5 75 

13 90 

10 16 

6 00 

12 85 

9.14 

10 00 

12 25 

10 86 

G. 50 

1.3,75 

9.95 

10.00 

Juty-December 

6. 15 

17. 90 

11 42 

.5.00 

14 50 

9. 02 

10.00 

16 50 

13. 10 

9.25 

17.00 

13. 21 

11.50 

17.00 

14. 27 

1918 

January-June 

8,25 

IS 60 

13 .59 

6. ,50 

17.00 

11. 17 

10 50 

16 00 

13 05 

7,75 

18.25 

12.08 

10.00 

18 25 

14. 36 

July-December 

15.00 

20 50 

17.90 

6.00 

17.00 

11.62 

9.00 

20.50 

14 27 

13.00 

19.60 

15.92 

14.76 

19.00 

17.00 

1919. ■ 













9.00 

18 75 

1,5. 00 

January-June 

10 00 20 -iO 

16 02 

6.50 

17.25 

11 66 13 50 

17. 75 

14 53 

10. 25 19. 50 

14 82 

July-December 

11.25 

21.50 

15.97 

5.50 

17.25 

10 75 13. 50 

19.25 

1,5. 16 

8. 00“ 19.00 

13. 48 

8 00 

18 85 

12.56 

1920 

Januaiy 

9 00 

19 50 

13 57 

j 

0 50 

15 Oi) 

iO 31 

11 ,50 

!<} 00 

14 64 

8. 7.1' IS. 00 

13 14 

9 00 

LG 50 

12. 29 

l^'ebiuaiv' 

9 (K) 

17.00 

12 86 

6.00 

13 50 

9 50 10. 50 

16 00 

13 45 

8.00 

17,00 

'12 00 

8. (jO 

14,50 

10.02 

Mai eh 

8 50 

15 75 

12 22 

7 00 

14 00 

W 50“ 8 50 

15.50 

12 08 

8.00 

1.5. (K) 

11.61 

8 00 

K.25 

11.38 

A pul 

8 50 

16 00 

12 12 

7.00 

14 00 

10.25 

10.00 

14 75 

12 33 

9.00 

15. (X) 

12 (Xil 

8 00 

14 00 

11.33 

May 

10 00 

14 10 

12 02 

11 50 

13. 25 

12 35d0 00 

14 25 

12 02 

10 00 

14.25 

11.84 

8 00 

13 50 

10.44 

June 

9.75 

17.25 

14.08 

11.25 

17.00 

13.56 

11.75 

16. 50 14. 89 

10.00 

17.25 

13.32 

8.50 

10. ,50 


13. 11 

January-Jnne — 

8 50 

19.50 

12. 81 

6.00 

17.00 

11 08 

8.60 

19. OOjlS ^4 

8, (K) 

18.00 

12. 34| 

8 00 

16. ,50 

l!.63 

July 

9.00 

17. 25 

13. 27 

lux) 

10 00 

li’i) 

liTlO 

17 00,15 39 

9 00 

17 (K) 

13 05 

7 (X) 

16 50 

12. 44 

August 

8 65 

17.75 

13. 18 

10 00 

11. .50 

12 .11 

14 (K) 

16 60 1.5 52 

8.00 

16. 8.5 

12. (><) 

7. tX) 

17 a),U.8() 

Hcptember 

9 25 

18.00 

14 82 

10.00 

14. 00 

12.22 

1.5.00 

10 50 

15 94 

7.00 

17 65 

12 71 

8 tX) 

17 5043 36 

October 

10. 50 

17. 75 

14. m 

10 00 

14 00 

11.75 

15 00 

17.75 

16 20 

7.(X) 

17 70 

12. 10 

9, (K) 

17. 5042. 94 

Novombei 

7.(K> 

18 10 

12.50 

8 00 

13 .50 

11 00 

12 00 

10 00 

13 38 

7 00 

17. 70 

1 1. 17 

0 .50 

H (X) 

9. 9,1 

Dwember 

0.10 

15. 50 

10 (4) 

4 .50 

11 .50 

7 90 

4 ,50 

13 (K) 

8 .12 

6 (K) 

H 50 

0. 98 

6 UO 

1,J. 75 

8. 92 

Jnlydiocernber,- 

0. 10 

18.10 

12.99 

4.50 

16. 00 

11.40 

4.50 



17.75 

14.14 

6. (Kl 



17 70 

11.95 

L - 

6.00 

17 50 iim 


I' 
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BUTTER AND EG(JS. 

Table 247. — Butter: Averaqe price received hi/ farmers on 1st of each nioulh, hij Stales, 
19'30, and United fitates, 1909-1919, 


Stale and yeai 





Hnitoi, ciTit 

* pel pound 





Jan 

Peb 

M.n 

Apr 

May. 

June 

lidv 

Ang 

Sept 

0(‘i 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Maine.. ..... 

fiS 

()8 

f»8 

65 

91 

(»0 

5,3 

91 

91 

(.5 

tj7 

91 

New Ham[)shac 

n> 

<»8 

99 

<>8 

f>9 

91 

91 

(..3 

t>l 

9(> 

().3 

91 

Vermont 

71 

97 

97 

99 

(»S 

9() 

<)5 

(.2 

95 

95 

9l 

(.5 

Massachusetts... . 

09 

70 

70 

99 

73 

72 

()8 

99 

71 

9.8 

70 

(.7 

Rhode Island 

71) 

98 

91 

72 

70 

72 

(»9 

90 

70 

71 

70 

55 

Connecticut 

70 

(.0 

71 

99 

98 

98 

90 

70 

(».3 

9fi 

97 

65 

New York 

70 

97 

9t» 

91 

()6 

91 

91 

(.2 

92 

t»:5 

♦Tn 

i'3 

Ne\y Jersey 

75 

71 

70 

70 

71 

73 

(j8 

60 

(.5 

96 

70 

7) 

PennF-\lyania 

70 

98 

9b 

94 

99 

93 

59 

.30 

t)0 

93 

91 

91 

Rekwaie 

07 

95 

95 

92 

92 

9t> 

93 

90 

95 

92 

(>5 

94 

Mai viand 

f)0 

50 

58 

91 

92 

5() 

53 

52 

51 

.39 

51 

58 

Vii^tuiia 

55 

.53 

51 

53 

53 

50 

19 

17 

17 

51 

10 

10 

West X'lrgima... . .... 

59 

57 

,35 

55 

51 

53 

15 

19 

17 

.30 

59 

5-1 

North (Carolina.. . . 

51 

52 

52 

50 

10 

19 

47 

19 

17 

10 

17 

50 

South Carolina . 

58 

52 

5(> 

5{> 

53 

57 

55 

51 

.32 

51 

51 

53 

(i eor}(ia 

51 

19 

IS 

IS 

18 

10 

10 

18 

10 

,3! 

50 

19 

Flouda .. . 

«1 

98 

92 

91 

92 

«)2 

9(» 

92 

91 

99 

hi 

93 

Oluo 

02 

59 

59 

.38 

58 

51 

.32 

.30 

52 

,3.t 

.33 

,59 

Indiana 

00 

55 

,32 

53 

.35 

51) 

10 

10 

.30 

.31 

.31 

51 

Illinois 

59 

58 

53 

59 

.35 

*n> 

y) 

.31 

31 

55 

51 

5J 

Michigan., 

ni 

91 

.39 

57 

30 

53 


52 

51 

d3 

.31 

59 

Wisconsin 

97 

<53 

()0 

i„l 

t>3 

58 

.37 


5(» 

,37 

,)7 

58 

Minnesota . 

i’»7 

9l 

.39 

58 

92 

57 

.31 

,% 

51 

5f» 

,31 1 

57 

Iowa 

91 

59 

58 

57 

57 

51 

52 


52 

51 

.31 

5,5 

Missouri 

51 

18 

IS 

50 

10 

49 

49 

19 

17 

IS 

18 

18 

North Dakota 

95 

91 

53 

55 

59 

51 

10 

50 

10 

52 

.32 

53 

South Dakota 

95 

90 

57 

57 

50 

51 

.31 

53 

53 

.3.1 


5t 

Nehraska. 

93 

59 

50 

51 

.32 

53 

50 

51 

50 

<>2 

59 

53 

Kansas 

r»‘) 

51 

52 

53 

.33 

51 

18 

10 

10 

53 

.32 

52 

Keatiirk}'’ . 

l<) 

18 

19 

19 

15 

13 

12 

10 

11 

1.3 

17 

45 

Tennessee 

41 

12 

43 

42 

12 

38 

38 

37 

38 

30 

11 

12 

Alabama, 

15 

11 

11 

41 

15 

13 

13 

12 

l.i 

1,3 

1-1 

13 

.Missis'^ippi 

5i 

^ 18 

15 

48 

18 

19 

13 

17 

13 

4.J 

13 

17 

Louisiana 

57 

50 

19 

.33 

18 

18 

47 

50 

17 i 

.3.3 

,30 

,32 

Texas 

51 

; 18 

18 

1(» 

15 

13 

U 

1!^ 

13 

11 

19 

IS 

Oklahoma 

5o 

1 52 

18 * 

18 

51 

,7 

in 

10 

10 

.30 

.33 

,53 

Arkansas 

50 

1 10 

17 

12 

17 

19 

1.3 

17 

1.3 

19 

10 

19 

Montana 

58 

1 91 

55 

55 

.39 

.38 

15 

18 

.31 

,35 . 

IS 

,53 

Wyoming 

99 

9S 

92 

59 

(»2 

.39 

10 

.3! 

.3! 

.3.3 

.»7 

91 

Colorado. 

(.8 

38 

,3.3 

50 

50 

51 

51 

,3,3 

..1 

,37 

57 

5H 

New Mexico 

70 

98 

58 

92 

91 

91 

,3! 

«d 

.3! 

97 

ftO 

91 

Ariaoiia 

72 

t>0 

UB 

98 

75 

t*3 

99 

(m 

nS 

HO 

(*,3 

95 

Utah 

(13 

59 

,35 

58 1 

58 

50 

58 

,30 

«M 

,30 

9l 

50 

Nevada 


hi) 

90 

91 1 

Ni 

(>2 

92 

90 

90 

99 

90 

9.5 

Idaho... 

9i0 

m 

58 

91 

92 

50 

59 

5.8 

.37 

<4) 

<10 

90 

Washington 

97 

91 

(4) 

91 

92 

,39 

57 

.38 

91 

t»3 

td 

60 

Oregon 

97 

95 

«,3 

91 

93 

58 

57 

57 

58 

9} 

57 

m 

Californw. . 

95 

95 

91 

91 

91 

(tO 

50 

58 

91 

ji.3 

61 

iU 

Cnited kStates 

91 3 

57 8 

.35 9 

59 1 t 57 

5.) 5 

1 51 9 

.32 0 

5*2 3 1 

,31 1 

,3 k 1 

51 7 

1019... 

51 9 

19 {> 

li 8 

17 9 

50 .3 

10 1 

17. 2 

48 2 

to 7 

51 ,3 

,39. 0 

90 0 

1018... ................ 

13 1 

43 7 

13 1 

10 7 

30 0 

3.8 (> . 

38. 2 

30 7 

Ik ) 

17 2 

10 7 

52 7 

1917 

:n 0 

3,3. 5 

,31 I 

3i. 5 

39 1 

15 0 

33 .3 

3 1. 0 

39 1 

38 0 

10 0 

41.0 

1910 

28 ,3 

27 9 

27 1 

27. h 

27 <f 

2n 5 

25 7 

29 I 

27 4 

20 0 

31 1 

31 4 

1915 - 

28. 7 

27. 9 

29 « ^ 

25. 8 

25, 7 

21.8 

21. 2 

2k 2 

2 k 5 

25. 3 

29. 4 

27 6 

1914 

29.2 

27.4 

29 0 

21.9 

2:k8 

22.8 

22 9 

23. 7 

25. 3 

29. 0 

29. 3 

28.4 

1913 

28 4 

27. 9 

27 5 

27.0 

27.0 

25. 6 

217 

24.0 

25. 0 

27. 5 

2H.2 

20.2 

1912 

28, 1 

20. 0 

27.2 

29. 1 

20.0 

21.8 

23 4 

23.7 

2 k 2 

25. 9 

2(1 0 

28.8 

1911 ; 

27.8 ! 

21 1 

22.7 

22 0 

21.4 

20. 3 

20 4 

21.7 

23. 1 

23 8 

26 2 

27.4 

1910 I 

28.7 

27.9 

2h, 3 

25 8 

2.5.5 

21 1 

23. 3 

23 8 

25. 2 

29,2 

27 1 

27. S 

1909 


25 1 

21 5 

21.2 

21.0 

22 5 

21.0 

22 4 

23 3 ! 

26.0 

29.2 

27.4 
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BUTTER AND EGOS— Continued. 

Table 248. — Butter: Wholesale price per pound, 191o-1920, 
[Compiled fiom commercial papers ] 


Clucago, 
creamery, extra 


Cmemnati, 
creameiy, extia. 


Milwaulcec, 
creamery, extra 


N e\v Y ork, Boston , 

cream ei y , e\;tra creamery, extra. 


Date. 


High 

Average 

Low. 

High. 

Average 

Low. 

High. 

Average 

Low 

f3 

Average 

Low. 

High 

Average 

1913 

Cts 

Cts, 

Cis. 

Cts 

jyts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts. 

J anuary- J one 

25 

36 


31 

40 


27 

35 


26’ 

42 


28 

36V 


July-D'ecomber. . . 

24 

36 


30 

39} 


26 

35} 


26' 

37} 


27 

35' 


1914. 













JG,rmfl,Ty— -T odpi . . 

24 

351 


271 

394 


23} 

35} 



50 


25 

341 


J uly-I) ecember 

2G 

34 


30' 

38' 


26 

34 


26l 

36} 


271 

33| 


1915. 













January- June 

26 

34 


29 Ir 

38 


25^ 

34 


24 

36 


27 

331 


Juiy-Pecember 

24 

34 


28' 

38 


24' 

34 


25 

36} 


26 

32' 


1916. 















Januaiy-June. 

211 

36^ 


32 

40 


28 

36 


29 

38 


291 

35} 


July-XTecember. . . 

zii 

42' 


31} 

40 


271 

42 


28} 

42V 


29' 

39 


1917. 














Jn.n n iiry-Jo n e 

36 

46 


39 

50 


36 

46 


37’ 

465 


38 

47 


July-D ecember. . . 

361 

49 


39 

53 


38} 

48 


371 

51 * 


391 

46 


1918. 














January-June 

40 

49 \ 

44 4 

44-} 

54 

49 0 

40 

49 

44 3 

40} 

64} 

47 1 

42 

40 

44 3 

July-Pecombcr. . 

421 

671 

54 0 

40 

71 

57 2 

42} 

65} 

53.6 

44} 

70 

56 2 

44} 

67 

55.4 

1919. 
















January-June. . . 

42i 

68 

56 4 

47 

71 

60 4 

41 

06 

51 9 

46 

71 

58 5 

47 

09 

58 8 

July-D ecember. . . 

48 

72 

60 4 


>• • 


.... 



49} i 

74 

63 1 

50} ! 

73} ; 


1920. 
















January 

501 

65 

62 5 

64 

67 

66.1 

57 

02 

60 9 

61} 

69} 

64 7 

62 

08 

01 3 

Febioaiy 

55 

651 

61 8 

65 

67 

66 0 

50 

! 61 

54 1 

63} 

07' 

60 5 

64 

06 

01 9 

Maicb 

56 

68'. 

61 3 

67 

72 V 

69 3 

60 

05 

63 0 

03 

68' 

00. 4 

64 

69 

00 7 

April 

60 

671 

63 9 

67 

09} 

67 S 

61 

05 

63 3 

66} 

76 

71 2 

66 

71 

68 5 

May 

52’ 

02 

56. 8 

58} 

05} 

61 8 

52 

01 

! 56 5 

59 

66 

61 5 

57 

65 

01.1 

June 

52 

5bl 

51 6 

55 

00 

58 0 

52 

50 

51 1 

55 

60 

57.4 

55 

59 

50 8 

January-June . . 

52 

68} 

60 6 

55 

72} 

04 8 1 

50 

I 65 

58 6 

55 j 

76 

04 6 

! 55 

1 71 

03 7 

July 

53 

“soT 

51 5 I 

"oiT ! 

()0 

59 1 1 GO 

~55” 

53 5 

55 

5'>" 

56 Ts 1 

56 

^50* 

' 5S~1 

August 

52 

56 

53 S 

57 f 

60 

58 5 

19 

54 

50 5 

53 i 

57 

51 1 i 

OT 

5s 

57 1 

Septembei 


50 

56 5 

58} S 

6! 1 

60 4 

SO 

56} 

5‘> 6 

56 i 

62 

59 2 1 

57 

62 ‘ 

59 7 

October. . . 

51 

60 

57 0 ! 

57 

6.1} 

60 2 

18 

58 

5.J 2 

1 

62} 

00 0 ; 

5t> 

62" 

59 7 

November 

53 

62 

59 7 

62 1 

63 

02 5 

49 

52 

.50 8 

57 

( )ti 

0 J 5 

57 

61 

59 8 

December 

47 

58 

,-,i 1 1 

57 j 

58 

54 4 ! 

44 

50 

41 0 

.12 

: 5S 

55 o j 

52 

54 

53 4 

July-Dcccmbcr, 

47 

62 

55 i 

57 j 

04 

59.2 

14 

58 

51 0 

52 

05 

58 4 


~0’2\ 

58 0 
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BUTTER AND EGGS— (ioiifumcd 

Table 24!L — Butte?" Inter national t7ade, eaJendar years 

fButtei includes all butter made from milk, molted and renovated Imttei . but does not uiclude marj'ariiie, 
coco butter, oi jliee See 'Hleneial note.” Table 230 ] 

EXPORTS. 


Count! y 


Fiom — 

Argentina ..... 

Aostialia 

Austr la-II uiigary . . . 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Nethei lands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

United States 

Other countries . . 

Total 



IMPORTS. 


htto— 


Austi la-llungai y . . . 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British South Africa 

Canada 

Denmark 

Dutch East Mies . 


Egypt.. 
Finland . 


I^’rance 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 
Oihtf countries.. 


Total. 



11,177 

12 

1, lOi 


’ * ‘ ’(»(>} 
12,752 
‘ ud 

l3,Nh» 

13,2011 

171,310 


1 Doiks not I ncludo statistics of trade for Austria-Jlnngary, Belgium, aiul Geimuuy diumglhe wm poru«b 
191 1-1918. Ther(>forc the total tiado statistics ofimports and exports for allcouuti les an* not strict I v coin* 
parai>h‘ during tiiat perioiL 
a Less tmm 500 pounds* 
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BUTTER 4ND EGGS— Continued 


Table 250. — Butter ItecetpU ut seven leading marlcets m the United States, 1891-19£0. 

[From Board of Trade, Cliambei^ of Commerce, and Merchants' Exchange reports, for 19‘7 and subse- 
quently from Bureau of Markets.! 


Year 

Boston 

Chicago 

Mil- 

waukee. 

St. Louis 

San Fran- 
cisco 

Total 5 
Cities 

Cincin- 

nati. 

New 

York. 

Aveiages 

J«9 1-1805 

1890-1900 

1901 -1905 

190()-1930 

1,000 
'pounds 
40, 955 
50, 790 
57, 710 
00,612 

1,000 
pounds 
145, 225 
232, 280 
245, 203 
286, 518 

1,000 

pounds 

3,996 

5,096 

7,164 

8.001 

1,000 
pounds. 
13 944 
14, 582 
14, 685 
17, 903 

1,0GG 
pounds 
15, 240 
14, 476 
15, 026 
13, 581 

1,000 
pounds 
219, 360 
317, 233 
339, 794 
392, 615 

1,000 

pacliaqes. 

8S 

157 

177 

169 

1,000 
packages. 
1,741 
2, 010 
2, 122 
2,207 

1901 

57, 500 

253, 809 

5,590 

13, 477 

14, 972 

345, 348 

238 

2, 040 

1902 

54, 574 

219, 233 

7,290 

14, 573 

14, 801 

310, 471 

223 

1, 933 

1903 

54, 347 

232, 032 

6,857 

14, OSO 

13, 570 

320, 886 

121 

2, 113 

1904 

55, iZo 

249, 024 

7,993 

15, 727 

14, 336 

342,515 

147 

2, 170 

1905 

66, 725 

271, 915 

8,091 

15, 566 

17, 450 

379, 747 

155 

2,355 

1900 

65, 152 

248, 648 

8,209 

13, 198 

9,282 

344, 489 

205 

2, 242 

1907 

63, 5S9 

263. 715 

8,219 

L3,4o3 

17, 359 

366, 335 

187 

2, 113 

1908 

69, 843 

316, 695 

B, 79S 

l8,6Pt 

13, 833 

427, 783 

166 

2,175 

1909 

65, 051 

284, 547 

7, 458 

21, 086 

14,486 

392, 631 

150 

2, 250 

1910 

09, 421 

318, 986 

7, 319 

23, 163 

13, 994 

432, 883 

135 

2, 257 

1911 

63,871 

334, 932 

8, 032 

24, <839 

21, 118 

453, 395 

162 

2, 105 

1912 

71, 609 

287, 799 

6,927 

20, 399 

24,887 

411,621 

120 

2, 433 

1913 

71, 703 

286, 220 

9, 415 

24, 086 

23, 027 

415, 051 
i 441,336 

102 

2, 522 

1914 

73,028 1 

311,557 

9, 716 1 

24,614 

22,421 

28,349 

72 

2, 505 

3915 

82, 082 : 

344, 879 

8,679 

21, 264 

1 4.85,253 

129 

2, 741 

1910 

i 79,305 

359, 195 

7, 970 

16, 4-45 

28, 029 

490, 950 

1.51 

2, 918 

1917 

69, 168 ! 

323, 100 

6, 116 1 

10, 996 

25,03‘> 

440,412 

63 

2, 575 

1918 

71, 140 

277, 661 

5,094 

14,164 

22, 908 

391,267 

1 

68 

Philadel- 

phia. 

2,804 

1919 1 

73,223 

185, 779 

6, 114 

18, 111 

22, 031 

1 305,528 

683 

2, 980 

1920 1 

72,992 

i 17 b, 745 

4, 859 

16, 273 

23, 5(.7 

1 294, 130 

648 

2,195 

1920. 









January 

3,216 

1 10,065 

303 

909 

1, 488 

15,981 

43 

157 

February 

3,176 

9, 447 

246 

940 

1, 065 

15, 473 

47 

149 

March 

5, 368 

11, 398 

338 

1, 035 

2,178 

20,317 

45 

173 

April 

3, 709 

10,313 

266 

537 

3, 141 

17, 996 

40 

105 

May 

6,322 

17,118 ! 

265 

809 

2,767 

27, 281 

53 

179 

June 

12, 000 

25,314 

607 

2, 101 

2, 197 

42, 399 

83 

269 

July 

14, 406 

27, 633 

748 

2, 275 

1,744 

40, 805 

78 

2.87 

August 

8,749 

20, 200 

061 

2,068 

1, 789 

33, 468 

64 

243 

September 

6,762 

15, 455 

470 


1,722 1 

26, 247 

63 

199 

October 

1,372 

11, 417 

382 

1, 301 

1, 739 i 

19, 214 

50 

161 

November 

2, 37S 

9, 528 

312 

1, 151 

l,5(»5 

11,931 

40 

139 

IJeeembor 

2, 474 

8. 797 

261 

1,216 

1, 572 

14,321 

42 

134 


;i0702"— urjo - — ^17 
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BUTTER AND EOUB-Oontiuuc.l 

Table 251.^ — Ai^eraqe price leceived hi/ fanners on 1st of each months hi/ States 
J9’^(),an(l United States, 1909-1910, ‘ 


8Ute and yc'ar. 


Marne 

New ilampslure . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Peniisyh unia , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Nortli Carolina 

South Carolina 


Georgia 
Florida . ... 
Ohio . . . . 

Indiana 

Ilimois . . . . 

Michigan 

Wisconsm. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska , .. 

Kansas 

Kentucky... . 

TenTU\ss<‘e. . . , 

Mabania . ... 
Mississippi . . 
Xvouisiana, .. 
Texas 

Oklahoma , . . 

Arkansas 

Montana .* 

Wyoming 

Colorado 


New Mexico . 
Arizona ....... 

Utah. 

Nevada. ....... 


Idaho 

Washington. 
Oregon . ... 
Cahtornia, . . 


United States. 


1919 

1018 

19J7 

mo. 

1915 

1914 

19Kh., 

1912.. . 

1911.. . 

1910.. ... 

1909 


Eggs^ cents jier ilozen 



— 

— 



— 

j 


_ 






Jan 

Fel), 

Mai 

Apr 

iMay. 

j Jun<‘ 

July 

Vug 

S( pt 

oet 


{ 6‘C. 


78 

65 

62 

52 

50 

1 

18 

5i 

59 

(t2 

71 

75 



77 

78 

64 

55 

55 

<>/ 

SO 

61 

71 

71 

M 

86 


77 

64 

f)2 

.>/ 

46 

48 

51 

5 i 

j “)S 

63 

70 

83 


90 

89 

72 

63 

61 

t).5 

65 

(tS 

i ) 

78 

9.i 

101 


100 

85 

1 82 

67 

52 

60 

t*7 

62 

7t) 

78 

90 

100 


91 

84 

1 70 

54 

51 

55 

62 

68 

70 

82 

S3 

9> 


79 

72 

1 62 

49 

16 

47 

18 

51 

59 

65 

72 

81 


84 

70 

i 68 

53 

49 

5i 

56 

{)3 

61 

67 

8(5 

9> 


73 

70 

61 

15 

40 

42 

45 

49 

52 

59 

69 

75 


01 

60 

i 60 

43 

10 

45 

47 

11 

is 

51 

7s 

SO 


t>0 

6)0 

51 

10 

39 

39 

40 

11 

49 

55 

57 



(jo 

57 

49 

39 

37 

38 

10 

40 

44 

53 

1 5t) 

65 

. 

OS 

64 

49 

43 

39 

38 

12 

44 

4:i 

51 

I t>l 

65 


59 

51 

47 

35 

3(> 

37 

41 

39 

44 

51 

52 

58 


bO 

55 

52 

44 

42 

41 

14 

43 

44 

52 

! 

57 


01 

51 

44 

38 

3t) 

37 

38 

39 

42 

49 

52 



6(» 

51 

51 

41 

36 

38 

4i 

45 

47 

55 

64 

69 


67 

61 

49 

39 

3S 

38 

38 

42 

47 

53 

61 

71 

. . 

04 

58 

15 

38 

37 

36 

35 

40 

45 

51 

58 

67 

... 

62 

58 

44 

38 

37 

36 

35 

38 

42 

18 

55 

65 


69 

62 

51 

40 

38 

39 

38 

42 

46 

49 

57 

65 

. . . 

64 

58 

47 

39 

37 

36 

35 

39 

44 

48 

53 ^ 

61 


61 

53 

45 

36 

37 

35 

33 

37 

41 

45 

53 

60 


65 

53 

42 

37 

37 

36 

34 

38 

41 

46 

53 

61 

- 

59 

50 

43 

37 

36 

34 

32 

35 

11 

46 

51 

01 


64 

GO 

48 

4t) 

34 

34 

31 

31 

36 

40 

41 

52 

... 

64 

56 

40 

35 

35 

34 

32 

35 

40 

45 

4 6 

50 


60 

51 

41 

35 

36 

33 

32 

33 

37 

42 

48 

56 

.. 

59 

48 

40 

35 

35 

33 

30 

3.{ 

37 

: 45 

49 

t»0 


60 

1 54 

44 

36 

34 

35 

31 

j 

36 

39 

1 47 

51 

61 

. 

56 

50 

42 

34 

33 

32 

31 

32 

37 

46 

49 

58 


56 

49 

41 

34 

33 

33 

32 

3.) 

40 

15 

47 

51 


57 

48 

41 

36 

34 

32 

31 

31 

40 

41 

48 

52 


60 

51 

' 42 

40 

35 

34 

' 35 

38 

40 

45 

48 

f>3 


58 

14 

32 

31 

29 

27 

27 

30 

33 

39 

IS 

50 


t53 

51 

37 

34 

32 

28 

29 

30 

36 

40 

50 ' 

56 


56 

47 

39 

33 

32 

33 

31 

34 

37 

43 

47 

52 


72 

59 ! 

57 

: 47 

38 

! 38 

41 

38 

45 

50 

50 

58 

. . . 

71 

67 

51 

44 

42 

39 

12 

47 

19 

51 

59 

70 

.. 

75 

58 

45 

40 

38 

38 

38 

12 

49 

56) 

59 

67 


70 

61 

44 

39 

41 

41 

38 

13 

42 

49 

57 

57 


85 

72 

47 

45 

50 

46 

45 

54 

60 

HO 

78 

78 

. . . 

71 

58 

38 

35 

37 

36 

38 

39 

43 

45 

52 

61 



52 

50 

51 

47 

4(> 

51 

30 

59 

58 

65 

75 


78 

63 

46 

37 

38 

39 

41 

43 

48 

55 

f)0 

70 

. . 

71 

56 

43 

3<) 

38 

40 

39 

12 

49 

57 

66 

70 


71 

60 

41 

34 

39 

39 

40 

43 

50 

57 

61 1 

70 


70 

55 

41 

37 

36 

3H 

38 

45 

50 

58 

70 ' 

74 


64,8 

56 9 1 46.6 

38.8 

37. 4 j 

37.0 

36. 7 

40. 0 

11.2 

50. I 

56.9 

i)5. 0 


57 2 

48, ,i 

33 1 

TTa 

3t). 8 

38. a 

36 8 

39. 3 

11,0 , 

'41.7* 

54 0^" 

61.0 

. - . 

46. 5 

49. 1 

40.4 

31.2 

31.0 

29. H 

30. 7 

31.4 

36. 4 

41.6 

47.2 ' 

55.0 


27. 7 

35, H 

33. H 

25.9 

30,0 

31.1 

2H. 3 

29. H 

33. 2 

37.4 

39. 4 ‘ 

43.3 

. . . 

20. 6 

26.8 

21.2 

17.9 

IH.l 

19.0 

19.7 

20.7 

23 3 

28. 1 

32.2 

38.1 

... 

21,6 

29,2 

21.3 

16,6 

17.1 

16 6 

16.8 

17. 0 

1H.7 

22. 3 

26, 3 ' 

30.6 


20,7 

2H.4 

24.2 

17.6 

16.8 

17,3 

17.6 

1H.2 

21 0 

23. 5 

25. 3 ' 

20.7 


26 8 

22,8 

19.4 

16.4 

16.1 

16.9 

17.0 

17 2 

19.5 t 

23. 4 

27.4 

33.0 


29. 5 

29.1 

24.5 

17.8 

17. 1 

16.7 

16.7 

17.4 

19. i 5 22. 0 

25. 9 

29.7 

> . 

30, 4 

22.1 

16 5 

14.9 

14.7 

14.5 

14.2 

15. 5 

17. 4 ' 

20.0 

23,5 

28.7 


30,5 

28.9 

22.9 

18.6 

18.6 

18,3 

18. 2 

17.6 

19. 4 ! 

22.4 

25.3 

20.0 

...1 


25.8 

20.1 

16,8 

17.8 

18.4 

18.5 

19.2 

20.2 i 

22.1 

2i8 

2S.4 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products, 

BUTTER AND EGGS—Oontmued. 

Tablk 252. — Eggs' Wholesale price per dozen, t91o-192() 
[Compiled from commeicial papeis ] 



Chicago, fresh 
firsts 

Cmcmnati ^ 

Sfc Louis, flesh 
firsts. 

Milwauhoe, 
fresh firsts 

New YorTc, 
fresh firsts 

Bate 



a 












(D 







bjO 



bO 



bjO 






*33 

CJ 





'tub 

O 

1 

-^3 

S 

OJ 


'fclj 

O) 


5 

ni 


s 

w 



w 



H 


3 

y 


1913 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

cts. 

cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

cts 

cts 

cts 

Cts 

J anuai y-.T iin e . 

161 

27} 


15} 

27} 


14} 

25 


1 4 

25 


20 

40 


July-December. . . 

16 

37" 


18} 



12 

35 


13 

35 


25 

05 


1914 















Jan n nry-.Tn n ft 

17 

32?- 


16} 

36 


14 

31 


15 

30 


20 

50 


July- December. 

18 

36" 


18} 

38} 


18 

35 


16 

32 


24 

62 


1915 














Janxiary-June. 

16 

38 


12} 

40} 


15} 

37} 


15} 

34 


IS 

44 


July-Dccember. 

16 

30} 


lO"- 

36" 


14} 

30 


15} 

32 


18 

40 


1916. 













J an uar y- J un e 

18 J 

32} 


17 

34} 


17 

31 


17 

31 


20} 

35 


July-December. . . 

21J 

41 


17} 

47 


22 

39 


19 

38 



47 


1917 














J anuary-.T i in e 

26 

49 


22 

53 


25} 

44 


25} 

44 


28} 

53 


July-December. . . 

30i 

57 


20 

57 


26" 

51 


30} 

55 


34 

62 


1918 














January-June 

29 

63 

40 1 

26 

66 

38.6 

26 

59 

38 0 

30 

58 

47.4 

31} 

70 

44 5 

July-Becember. . . 

34 

65 

48 3 

33 

65 

46. 4 

30 

63 

45 6 

34 

63 

46 8 

36 

72 

52.7 

1919 
















January-June 

35 

63} 

42 8 

32} 

52 

41.7 

33 

62 

40 7 

35 

60 

42.0 

30} 

68 

4b 9 

July-Becember. . . 

39 

80 

53 6 

42 

78 

55.7 

36} 

72 

50 2 

39 

74 

50 9 

51 

94 

64.4 

1920. 
















January 

54^ 

71 

64 3 

65 

77 

71 2 

56 

66 

60 7 

54 

62 

59 3 

60 

85 

73 6 

Februaiy 

50 

57} 

52 2 

50 

59 

55 1 

481 

56 

50.0 

47 

58 

51. 1 

56 

64 

61.2 

March 

41 

49} 

44 1 

40 

53 

14 5 

40" 

47} I 

42 2 

40 

48 

42 2 

42} 

60 

49 t 

April 

40 

45-i 

41.7 

38 

40 

3S 3 

37} 

39} 

38 2 

38 

11 

39. 5 

40} 

-■46} 

43. 8 

May 

39 

42} 

41 2 

40 

41 1 

40 8 

36} 

40 ! 

38 2 

40 

42 

10.7 

41 1 

4(5} 

44 4 

June 

37 

42 

38.9 

37 

43 

39 3 

33 

37} 

35 1 

35 

40 

38 7 

41 1 

46 

13. 1 

January-June. . 

37 

71 

47.1 

37 

77 1 

48 2 

33 

66 

44 1 

35 

62 

45 2 

40} 

85 

52.5 

July 

39 

44} 


41 

45 

43 5 


41 

38 7 

__ 

13 

lo" 8 

42 

50 

46. 7 

August 

44| 

50} 

46 7 

43 

45 

45 8 

42 

47} 

44.9 : 

42 

50 

45.8 

47 

57 

50. 8 

September 

50 

55} 

52 6 

49 

58 

54 0 

1 47} 

51 

50 0 ! 

49 

55 

52.4 

53 

61 

56, 5 

October 

56 

59 

57 8 

58 

02 

CO 5 

51 

58 

1 54.6 

54 

58 

56, 4 

57 

71 

65.6 

November 

60 

73 

08 1 

63 

77 

69 5 

58 

71 

i 65. 2 1 

55 

68 

63 4 

68 

81 

70. 5 

Becomber 

59i 

78 

70.2 

62 

80 

73 2 

57 

73 

66. 0 

6S 

77 

71.9 

71 

89 

79.2 

July-Becember 

1 

39 

78 

56. 3 

41 

80 

57.8 

37 

73 

53. 2 

38 

77 

55 1 

42 

89 

62.6 


1 1918, fresh firsts; previous years include seconds. 
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Tabi,u 25 ;!.— 

[From IJoard of 


Y(‘di 


Aveiot'f's 

1891-1895... 
1896-1900... 
1901-1905. . . 
190f>-1910... 


1901 

1902 

1003 

1901 

1905 

1900 

1907 

1908 : 

1909 ! 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

i9U 

1915 

1910 ■ 

1917 1 

1918 


1919 

1920 

1920 

January 

Fobiuary 

March i 

April i 

May f 

Junu 

{lily I 

August... I 

Hopteiulicr ■ 

Octolau’-. ' 

Nov(»mb(‘r. .. 
l><‘rembi*r. .... 


Yearhooh of the Department of Airncultvre^ 1920. 

BUTTiSP. AND ECHI.S— Oontimic-a 

Receipts at seven kwUii;/ )iutrl.ets -i.n llii Ihiilcd •Sltii<s, tXHI -tU'Hi. 

Trade, Chamber oi Coimiuaee, and Merehunts’ Ku‘han!j:< upoil • for i917 and snOse- 
quctitly horn Bureau of Markets j 


Boston 

Clueago 

Cinein- 

nati 

Mihvau- 

kee 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases. 

Cases 

722, 303 

1,879,065 

288, 548 

90, 943 

912, 807 

2, 196,031 

362, 202 

113,327 

1, 155, 340 

2, 990,675 

418,842 

3 19, 718 

1, 517, 995 

4, 107, 040 

509, 017 

180,3(.2 

1,010,555 

2, m, 709 

^193, 218 

128, 170 

1,053, 165 

2,059,310 

461,799 

111,732 

1, 104, 777 

3, 279, 248 

338, 327 

129, 278 

1, 122, 819 

3,113,858 

377, 2(.3 

1(.6, 409 

1, 395, 385 

3,117,221 

420,604 

1.59,990 

1, 709, 531 

3, 583, 878 

181, 208 

187,5()1 

1, 591, 57(> 

4,780,356 

588, (.36 

17(.,826 

1, 43(>, 780 

4,569,011 

411,072 

207, 5,58 

1,417,397 

4,557,90f. 

519, (.52 

100,418 

i,4ai,oa; 

1,844,015 

511,519 

179,418 

1,441,768 

1,707,335 

005, 131 

175,270 

1, 580, UK> 

1, 55(),(d3 

(.(.8, 9 12 

8‘J> 

1, 589, lot) 

4, 593, 800 

594,951 

191, 059 

l,5n,329 

t.08i, 103 

1 161,927 

221,797 

1,757,591 

4,896,216 

812, 371 

1 192,713 

1,619,828 

5,452, 737 

8.53, 910 

208,924 

1,501,956 

5,678,679 

181,022 

1 134, (.25 

1, 004, 289 

5,019,713 

176, 733 

d(‘lphia 

1 180,616 

1,058,990 

4,016,652 

1,701,377 

202, 58:1 

1,047,048 

4,153,58-1 

1,395,909 

219,465 

72,070 

108,599 

7t>, 340 

9, 152 

113,113 

251,320 

HI, Hi 

14,782 

148, 781 

457,673 

120, 15(> 

21,9(.3 

252, 858 

8 : 19,002 

104,010 

29,2i.S 

381, 322 

800,186 

212,4(.0 

15 , 95:1 

204,280 

(.20, 198 

180, 152 

:io,9oi 

118,811 

379,8-8 

100, (.,34 

18,072 

110,081 

259, 850 

1 15, 775 

1.1,041 

95, 170 

21/, 100 

117,95.5 

.8, 808 

65,412 

131,812 

80,924 

10, .HI 2 

48, 988 

47,233 

5(>,t>29 

7,085 

33,723 

40, ISJ 

53 751 

7,872 


Ne\\ 

5''<>rk 

i-’ 

1 Loins 

Bun Lian- 
ciseo 

Tnlal 

( nsis 


C'asn, 

Cast s 

Casts 

2, 1 Li, 940 


.557, 320 

lOf., 0.59 

5,818,214 

2, (.(.4,071 


852, 457 

191,087 

7,295,(>15 

3, 057, 298 

1 

000, 9.55 

301, 9.3.3 

9,0{.7,74i 

4,01(.,:i60 

1 

,.504 , 7 1 9 

.5 54, 760 

12, .560, 259 

2, 909. 194 

1 

022, 0 K. 

277",?)00" 

8,0,55,001 

2, 713, f» 12 


825, 999 

285, 058 

8, ii(»,7;;5 

2, 940, 091 


959, (.18 

3.55, 228 

9, 1 10, <597 

3,215,924 

1 

,2I(.,12} 

319,(>:i5 

9,5:52,0:54 

:4, 477, (.38 


980, 2.57 

:5U7,243 

9,8,58,:i;i8 

3,981,013 

1 

023, 125 

1.57, 071 


4,262, 1.53 

1 

288, 977 

379, 439 

1.5, 070, %i 

3, 70.5, 990 

1 

1 59, 8(nH 

3 17, 130 

12,11.5,721 

3,9{)3,S(.7 

1 

.595,987 

310, 18,5 

12,29,5,112 

4,380,777 

I 

.575, 038 

4(.9, (.98 

13,192,811 

.5,021,7.57 

1 

7.if.,915 

.587, ()S7 

1 4, 275, 8(.,5 

4,723,520 

1 

.591,5.31 

(>.58, 890 

13, (.99, 5 it 

4, 71.3, ,5,55 

3 

.59.S,0(>5 

.57.3,012 

3.3, (.,53, 87.5 

1,8.82,222 

3' 

171,212 

1 (>19,500 

13,277,1.50 

5, 585, 329 

1 : 

492,729 

(529,577 

1 15,:i06,.589 

4,858,271 

1, 

521, 50(5 

^ 575,014 1 

15,120,193 

1,357,(H)1 

1 : 

m, 120 

i 715, 7()8 1 

1 1.5,915,231 

.5,026,518 


9:-5 1,008 

060,815 1 

j 1:5,039,442 

(j,007,(>l[ 

1, 

,87.3, 58-4 

i (>97,921 

1(»,821,74S 

Of 15 4 , 5.56 

1 

, 900, 153 

7. .7, 058 

15, 2.57, .352 

209,757 


40,500 

1.5, 9 . 4,3 

500,379 

315,110 


UKU}3H 

55, 23:5 

9:il,IK)7 

018, .3% 


271,618 

102, 240 

1 1,740,8,50 

562, 5:i0 


24.5, 215 

11 : 5,401 

1 2, 201, .891 

882, 9.53 


282, 4,5:i 

80, 4:50 

i 2,718,151 

(.72, 87.5 


200:011 

75,042 

l,9HL0f.3 

9.9, (».IK 


115,719 

(>T, 519 

l,:50f»,(».5i 

381, 818 


1 4.5, ;i90 

i) 1,9.52 

1,0.81,570 

,3(50,484 


HljlHH) 

12,220 

97i>,727 

271,724 


i:i7,t>30 

' 1.5,115 

711,759 

208, (.71 


121, 80 i 

3.5, 9K. 

.529,508 

210, ,1.4(1 


09, 777 

^ 42,(>71 ■ 

458,513 
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^tatisties of Farm Anirmls and Their Products. 


T vblm 254. — fJhecHe: International tmde^ calendoi years 1909-1919} 

fCliecfce mclu<it*s nil chc'Bst* made from milk, “cotta^o cheese/'' ofcouise, is included See “ General note/’ 

Table 230 ] 

EXPORTS 


( 'oiiutr'v 

Fio)n — 

VA^eraae 

1909-1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 

1918 

1919 

1,000 

poalldh 

5, 584 
107,200 i 
26, 880 1 
1,967 
00, 5(>0 
127,379 
55,561 
7,011 
70,075 
.L m 
10,705 

1,000 

•poundfi 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pOU7idS 

Canada 

Fiance 

Germany - 

138, 265 
22, 324 

160, 660 
16, 242 

170, 218 
11, 704 

176, 380 
7, 403 

164, 163 
5, 213 

107, 633 
7, 336 

ltal> 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

RnS'iin, 

60, 004 
119,574 
96, 743 
3,827 
77,573 
3,797 
12, 175 

65, 762 
190,334 
91,533 
995 
74,775 
02, 953 
18 937 

39, 323 
199, 599 
100, 335 
105 
47, 215 
54, 093 
20, 204 

4, 337 
123, 634 
99, 203 

938 
32, 893 
98, 944 

1,821 
27, 372 

Switzerland 

Unite<l States 

Other countries 

Total 

12, 861 
53,372 
28,664 

2, 680 
48, 405 
24,440 

1,369 
14, 160 

538, 124 

570,282 

0S2, 191 

654,828 

505,851 

377,670 



IMPORTS 


Into — 

Algeria. 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-liungary 

6, 592 
10,417 
360 
12, 298 
31,771 
4, 178 
5, 169 
4, 520 
1,414 
8,182 
19,056 
18,687 
13,308 
3,9U 
5,032 
7, 150 
257,407 
40,316 
19, 589 

6,738 

8,453 

230 

4,658 i 
7,306 1 
1,532 

4,275 1 
3, 133 ! 
86 

2,802 1 
689 
40 

2, 475 
82 
14 

2,092 

Belgium 






16, 555 
210 
30 

Brazil 

British South Vfrica 

Cuba 

3,288 

5,044 

4,229 

1,048 

5,953 

15,521 

2,. 100 
3,955 
2,839 
817 
5,785 
4(),741 

1,423 1 
2, 109 
2,715 
318 1 
l,8(.5 
24,139 

337 1 
530 
1,835 
39 
148 
12,047 

1,59 
252 
3, 318 
(^1 

2, 794 

1 1, 20t> 

Denmaik 

Bgypt 

France 

Germany .... 

179 
15, 232 

Italy .. 

Russia 

9,838 

4,190 

5,150 

4,717 

200,591 

55,477 

12,380 

■”3,472' 

3,738 

3,202 

3,410 

290,920 

38,919 

9,598 

252* 

2,000 
1,46.5 
427 
287,115 
28,516 I 
(»,812 

9 

740 

11,151 

Spam 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Uiiih'd States 

Other countries 

Total 

410 

214 

327,981 

0,3.33 

5,791 

238 

87 

203, 132 
7, 562 
3,457 

557 

990 

2 : 17 , 086 

11,332 

535, 117 

4,38,847 

438,225 

36(»,7l(»j 

359,211 

295,522 



1 Does not inchido statistics of trade for Aostria-Hangary, Belgium, and Germany during tlio wut penod, 
1914-1918. Thci cforo the total trade statistics ofimports and exports foi all countries aio not stuctly coni- 
paiablo during that penod. 

2 Less than 500 pounds. 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1920. 
CmOKBNS AND TURKKYK. 


Tablb 255. — Chickens: Avenige price received hy fanners on Ut of each month, by States^ 
/ 9 90 , and U ni fed tS tnte ,^ , 1909 -t 9 ni 


<'hK*k(Mis, iM'iils per pound 


SUfe 


- 






Jan 

i\'h 

Mai 

\])r 

Maine. 


01 9 

31 0 

32 0 

20 9 

New Jlamp&liire 


m 0 

2s. 3 

35 0 

31 2 

Vermont 


:io 0 

.51 7 

33 4 

31 0 

Massacliusetts. .. . 


OS 1 

37 5 

38. 0 

38 9 

Khode Island 


30 0 

3.S 5 

10 0 

13 0 

Connecticut 


31 4 

37 0 

30 2 

30 1 

New Y oik 


30 2 

31 i 

32 9 

3.5 9 

New Jeisey 


33 8 

30 8 

35 0 

38 3 

Pennsylvania 


27 0 

2S 9 

30 2 

30 8 

Delaware 


25 0 

29 0 

30 0 

11 0 

Maryland 


29 2 

30 8 

32 5 

3.5 3 

Virginia 


2S 7 

29 5 

31 2 

31 S 

West ^ irgiiua 


2.5. .5 

25 4 

2 5 0 

20 1 

North ('arolina . 


2'! 7 

24 4 

20 5 

2f> S 

South Carolina 

_ 

29 4 

30 5 

29 1 

28 5 

(Jeorgia 


20 S 

21.8 

24 0 

20 1 

Floi ida 


30 8 

31 8 

31 7 

,50 7 

Ohio 


2,5 .5 

21 0 

20 5 

2S.7 

Indiana 


21 h 

21 5 

25 .5 

27 8 

lihnois 


21 0 

23.9 

2.5 5 

27 0 

Michigan 


21 0 

23 G 

25 0 

20 5 

Wisconsin 


19.5 

21 9 

23 3 

24.7 

Minnesota 


17 4 

IS 9 

20 4 

21 7 

Iowa 


19 3 

20 5 

21 8 

23 4 

Missouri 


19. 5 

23 1 

25.3 

28.1 

North Dakota 


17 5 

10 5 

18,0 

18 5 

South Dakota 


18 .5 

17.8 

18 S 

19 1 

Nebraska 


IS 2 

21 0 

23, 5 

24 0 

Kansas 


19 4 

22 0 

23 8 

2.5 3 

Kentucky 

• 

20.5 1 

1 22 0 

1 21.9 1 

20.5 

Tennessee 


20 1 

1 22 1 

25 1 

! 20 8 

\labama 


1 25.0 

! 2.5. 1 1 

21 2 

1 25 3 

Mississippi 


! 23.5 

! 25 5 I 

21 0 ; 

; 2.5.5 

I-iOmsianu. ... .... 


; 25 0 

1 27. 0 ! 

25 7 

20 5 

Texas 


21.4 

i 20.9 

21 4 

22 0 

Oklahoma..... 


i 19 2 

20.9 

22 1 

21 1 i 

Arkansas 


1 18 9 

20.9 

21 3 

19 8 1 

Montana . .. 


2fk 0 

1(11 

21.9 

' 21 0 1 

Wyoming 

! 

1 21 4 

15 0 

24 5 

‘ 21 9 1 

Colorado 


j 21.3 

20. 9 

22 3 

23 4 ' 

Now Mexico . 


24 7 

23 0 

22 7 

23.8 1 

Ansiona. 


30, 0 

40 0 

32 .5 

, 3(5 7 j 

Utah 


23, 3 

20 2 

21 8 i 

i 21 4 ! 

Nevada.,,...... — . 


. . 

27.5 

35. 0 

34.2 1 

Idaho.,.. 


21 3 

20.5 

21.1 

i 25.0 , 

Washington,. .... . 


21 0 

25.3 

2t) 6 

1 27.0, 

Oregon. 

. 

27. 5 

20,2 

27.5 

1 28 8 j 

California , . 


30. 1 

32. 3 

32 0 

} 31.6 1 

Cnited lihatos.. .. 


29. 0 

21. 1 

25 4 

, 20 8 1 

1010 


21 7 

21 0 

22 2 

23 5 ; 

1018 


17 9 

18 8 

19 9 

19.8 1 

1017 ...... 


13. 9 

14 7 

15 5 

la 1 

1010 


11.4 

11.9 

12.2 

12.6 

1915 


11.2 

11.5 1 

11 7 

1L9 

1914 ... 


11.5 

11.7 1 

32 1 

12.3 

im 


10.7 

10.0 

11. 1 

11.6 

1912... 


9 8: 

10. 3 i 

10.5 ! 

10 8 

1911 


10. 5 

10 6 i 

10,6 i 

10.8 

1910. 


10 9 

n.i ! 

11.6 1 

11.9 

1909 



9.9 

lao 

10.2 


May 

IlUlD 

,Inlv 

\ug 

Snpl 

( let 

Xov 

1 » D (‘ 

3.5 7 

.5.5 7 

52 0 

.5.5, S 

.52 9 

.‘55 0 

3.5 0 

:5‘5 0 

35 S 

33 5 

,5; ,5 

37 0 

‘>2 7 

10 0 

52 0 

.5; 0 

35 0 

39 0 

•5(» 5 

3.5 1 

.‘5.5 4 

51 7 

31 0 

51 5 

40 0 

12 0 

1! 5 

558 8 

17 0 

11 0 

41 0 

.5(5 0 

41 5 

11 0 

t5 0 

13 3 

10 0 

1,5 3 

30 0 

39 3 

to 0 

ti 0 

11 0 

39 3 

558 0 

3f> .5 

.57 (J 

3.5 0 

3.5 9 

31 7 

31 1 

36 4 

31 7 

.3.5 3 

31 5 

30 0 

39 9 

:is 2 

,19 2 

3.5 6 

30 1 

3() 0 

.‘57 0 

30. 0 

32 5 

3J 3 

3.5 1 

32 5 

31 5 

3.5 S 

30 5 

2S .5 

10 0 

,J0, 7 

10 {) 

25 0 

2S 0 

31 7 

12 ,5 

29 5 

36 3 

31 .; 

'■1 .5 

40 1 

.5 5 S 

33. 4 

30 9 

2S 7 

,12 8 

35 s 

,50 3 

3(5 4 

32 8 

.33 ,5 

30.0 

2S ,5 

27 1 

20 7 

27 7 

29 0 

29 4 

27 0 

2l> 6 

24 5 

27 4 

2S 0 

31 8 

30 7 

.50 4 

29 0 

20 2 

20 0 

29.3 

32 2 

2S U 

.30 0 

31 0 

30 0 

3! 7 

29 0 

27 9, 

■50 0 

32 0 

30 7 

32 0 

29 0 

20 b 

20 0 

2S S 

31 5 

31 7 

32 0 

32 5 

32 0 

2S .5 

,52 6 

29 1 

29. 1 

2S j 

27. 2 

2S 1 

27 1 

2:1 0 

22 3 

27 0 

27 1 

27 2 

2S 0 

27 0 

27. 0 

20 9 

.‘50.3 

27 0 

20 5 

20 8 

20 1 

26 2 

20. 2 

21.3 

21) 0 

28 1 

27. 1 

2.5 0 

20 8 

2(5 7 

2,5. 0 

21 9 

20 0 

2;5 6 

2.5 3 

24 1 

2,5 .5 

24 0 

23. 7 

1S.7 

19 3 

21.1 

21 2 

20 7 

19 9 

20 5 

21.1 

IS 3 

10.2 

2.3 0 

93 S 

2-5 0 

2.5 7 

25 6 

2.5 4 

19 3 

18 0 

27.4 

26 0 

27. 5 

27.9 

25. 7 

24.4 

20 2 

19.0 

20.4 

17 2 

18.5 

IS 1 

18 8 

19 9 

10 4 

Vk5 

21 0 

20 1 

20 0 

20 2 

21.7 

2.5.2 

17 8 

17.0 

21.4 

22 9 

22 5 

23. 9 

22 7 

22 0 

19 9 

17 0 

2,5 1 

2] 7 

21 i 

21 5 

21. 1 

22. 7 

19 2 

18.0 

20 7 

26 0 

27.2 ' 

27. (5 

24.1 ' 

^ 25. 1 

22.2 ! 

20.8 

27 8 

2t5 9 

2.1 7 

20 0 

24 2 

23. 8 

21.1 ; 

20.5 

2r> 2 

2<> 6 i 

2o 0 

2s. 3 

20 7 

20, 1 

2.5. 9 

2.5. 5 

27 1 ; 

27 0 i 

29 0 

27 0 

20. .5 

, 20 0 

22. 

23 1 

25 I 

27. 4 i 

20. 3 

29. 4 

28. 3 

27 3 

27. H 

28. 0 

22.7 

2'5 3 

22 0 

1 22 8 

23.0 

22 3 

21,3 

1 20. 3 

2.3.2 

2,5. 9 i 

23, 1 

2.5 2 

2:5 0 

22. 3 

20.0 

19 2 

23 2 

j 2.5 8 1 

25.3 

21.5 

22 2 

2h 5 

23, 2 

19 0 

22 6 

21 15 ! 

21,6 

21.9 

21 8 

2.», 4 

21,0 i 

19 0 

21 3 

27 2 ; 

2S, 7 

20. 2 

20. 8 

> 2(» 7 

20 0 

23. 0 

25. 0 

|2d8| 

27.8 

21. S 

29. 0 

27 1 

22 5 

2.‘5.0 

2.5 5 

! 23, 4 i 

20,3 

,5-5. 5 

25. 9 

30 4 

27. 0 

^ 29 0 

37 5 

1 33. 2 1 

32, 5 

3(5, 7 

37 ,5 

49 0 

,30 0 

;i.‘5. 0 

24 0 

22. 9 1 

19,2 

19.2 

21. 8 

22.2 

22. 0 

22.1 

38 H 

1 Tis* 8 i 

34.2 

3S. 3 

3,5. 4 

34. 0 

.34. 0 

3.5. 0 

22 2 

'2191 

22 9 i 

21.7 

22. 6 

22, 5 

19,1 

' 19 0 

29. 8 

1 :«). 9 

20. 4 

2,5 0 

20. 3 

2.5. H 

25.2 

, 2.5 0 

30. (> i 25. 0 

2tJ. 2 1 

21 0 

24,4 

24, 5 

23 7 

23 2 

32. 7 

31 7 

29. 9 

29. 3 

31.1 

30 0 

32 0 

I 32.7 

27 4 

27 2 

1 27 n 

27 1 

2d 7 

2d 4 

1 25 4 

22.1 

25 2 

25 7 

1 2.5 2 

25 9 

25 7 

24 2 

22. 9 

- 22 3 

19. S 

29 0 

■ 21 

22 h 

22 ,S 

23 1 ; 

22 1 

, 21 8 

17.5 

17 5 

17.3 

17.1 

Ti 2 

IS 1 i 

17 7 

i 17.5 

13,2 

13 5 

13. H 

13 S 

119, 

, H -5 1 

14. ,5 

I 112 

12.1 

12. 2 

12. 2 

12. 2 

12 1 

12 0 

11 8 

i 11.5 

12 5 

12.5 

12*7 

12*8 

12.7 

12. :> 

11.9 

[ 11.3 

11.8 

12.0 

12 t 

12 4 

12.4 

12.5 

12.1 

1 11.5 

11.1 

11.1 

11 0 

11 3 

11.3 

11 f) 

11.2 i 

i 10,8 

11 0 

H.O 

11.2 

11 2 

11,1 

10.0 

1113 : 

i 0.6 

12 4 

12 4 

12 3 

12 2 

11.9 

ii.8 

11.3 ■ 

10.6 

10.6 

30.9 

11. 1 

H.2 

n.i 

1 11.3 

10.0 

iO.8 
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OHICKENS AND TURKEYS— Continued 


Table 256. — Turkeys' Farm pnce^ cents 'per pounds 16th of months 1912-1920. 



Date 

1920-21 

1919-20 

191&-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1913-14 

1912-13 

Oct 

15 ^ 

30 0 

26 6 

23 9 

20 0 

17.0 

13 7 

14 1 

14 6 

13 6 

Nov 

15 : 

31 8 

28.3 

25.7 

21 0 

18 6 

14 8 

14 1 

15 2 

14 4 

Uec 

15 1 

33 0 

31 1 

27.0 

23 0 

19 6 

15.5 

14 5 

15 5 

14.8 

Ian. 


33.0 

32.0 

27.3 

22.9 

19 5 

15.6 

14.5 

15.5 

14 9 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

Table 257. — Sheep Number and value on farms in the Umted States, 1867-1921. 

Note.— F igures in ztahcs are census returns, figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
cultme. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available It should also be observed that the census of 1910 

f ivmg numbers as of Apr. lo, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
unel 


Jan. 1— 

Number. 

Price 
per head 
Jan 1. 

I’arm value 
Jan 1. 

1867 

39, 3S5, 000 

$2. 50 

$98,644,000 

1868 

38, 992, 000 

1.82 

71, 053, 000 

1869 

37, 724, 000 

1.64 

02, 037, 000 

1870 

1870, census, 
June 1 

40, 853, 000 

28,^77,951 
31, 851, 000 

1. 96 

79,876,000 

1871 

2. 14 

68,310,000 

1872 

31,679,000 

2.61 

82,768,000 

1873 

33, 002, 000 

2. 71 

89, 427, 000 

1874 

33, 938, 000 

2.43 

82, 353, 000 

1875 

33, 781,000 

2. 55 

86, 278, 000 

1876 

35, 935, 000 

2. 37 

85, 121, 000 

1877 

35, 804, 000 

2. 13 

76, 362, 000 

1878 

35, 740, 000 

2.21 

78, 898, 000 

1879 

38,121,000 

2. 07 

78, 965, 000 

1880 

1880, ce7isus, 
June 1 * 

40. 766. 000 

35, 192, 074 

43.570.000 

2.21 

i 

90, 231, 000 

1881 

2. 39 

104, 07i, 666 

1882 

45,016,000 

2. 37 

106,596,000 

1883... 

49,237,000 

2.53 

124, 366, 000 

1881 

50,627, 000 

2.37 

119, 903, 000 

1885 

50,360,000 

2.11 

107,961,000 

1886 

48, 322, 000 

1.91 

92, 441,000 

1887 

44, 759, (XIO 

2 01 

89, 873, 000 

1888 

43, 515, 000 

2 05 

89,280,000 

1889 - 

42, ,599, 000 

2 13 

90,610,000 

1890 

1800, census, 
June 1 

44. 336. 000 

35, 9G5, 304 

43. 431. 000 

2.27 

100,660,000 

1891 

2 50 

108,397,000 

1892... 

44, 938, 000 

2. 58 

11(>, 121, 000 

1893.,... , 

47,27t, 000 

L 66 

i 

125.909,000 


Jan. 1~ 


1891 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1900, census, 


Number 


45. 048. 000 

42. 291. 000 

38. 299. 000 

36. 819. 000 

37.657.000 

39.111.000 

41. 883. 000 


1901 1 1 

69, 757, 000 

2. 

98 1 

178, 

072, 000 

1902 

62, 039, 000 

2 

65 ' 

164, 

446, 000 

1903 i 

63, 965, 000 

2. 

63 i 

108, 

316, 000 

1901 

51,030,000 

2 

59 

133, 

530, 000 

1905 1 

45, 170, 000 

2 

82 

127, 

332, 000 

1906 

50, 632, 000 

3 

54 

179, 

056,000 

1907 1 

53,210,000 

3 

84 

204, 

210,000 

1908 

54, 631, 000 

3, 

88 

211, 

736, 000 

1909 

56, 084, 000 

3. 

43 

192, 

632, 000 

1910 

57, 216, 000 





1910, census, 






Apr. 15 

52,44^,801 

4. 

12 

216, 

030, 000 

1911 i 

53, 633, 000 

3. 

91 

209, 

53.5, 000 

1912 

52,362,0tX) 

3, 

46 

181, 

170, 000 

1913 

51, 482, 000 

3. 

94 

202, 

779, IXH) 

1914 

19, 719, 000 

4. 

02 

200, 

04.5, IKiO 

1915 

19, 9.56, 000 

4. 

50 

224, 

687, 000 

191(>,.... 

48,625,000 

5. 

17 

251, 

.594,000 

1917 

47, 616, (KR) 

7. 

13 

339, 

.529, 0(H) 

1918 

48, 60.3, 000 

11. 

82 

574, 

.57.5, (KK) 

1919 

48, .S6(>, 000 

11. 

63 

568, 

265, (H)0 

1920 

47, 311,000 

10. 

52 

195, 

(>60,000 

1021 

1.5, 067, 000 

6. 

11 

288, 

1 

732, (HH) 


Jan.l. ! 


$1 98 
1. 58 
1.70 
1.82 
2,46 
2.75 
2.93 


,$89, 186, 000 
6b, 686, 000 
65, 168, UOO 

67. 021. 000 

92.721.000 

107. 698. 000 

122 . 666. 000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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Yearbook oj the Defartment of Agriculture, 1920, 

SHE El* AND WOOL— OoutiniK'd 

Table 258.— Number and value on farnik Jan t, and 19JO, by States. 


i 

state 

Number ('ihoit- 
sunds> Jail. 1 — 

Ayeiagc pnc'c per 
head Jan 1 — 

Faim \aIoe (ttiou- 
‘^Mfids ot dollar,-,) 
Jan. 1— 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

iOJi 

1920 

Manic 

140 

105 

$.5.00 i 

$9 50 

S781 

§1,508 

Now Hampshire 1 

ul 

37 

7. 30 i 

9. 80 

220 

30,3 

Vermont 

91 

100 

0.70 i 

ll. .lU 

010 

h 150 

Massachusetts 

2H 

28 

9. .50 

12. 70 

200 

.5,56 

Kliodo Island 

5 

5 

10. 00 ; 

12. 20 

.50 

Oi 

Connecticut 

22 

24 

9 GO 

12.?,() 

211 

.107 

New York 

715 

1 810 

7 00 

12. 40 

.5,002 

10,011 

New Jersey 

29 

30 

10. 70 

11 00 

310 

3,30 

Pennsjdvania. 

,sr)G 

930 

7.00 

11 00 

0,500 

to, 788 

Delawaie 

8 

1 9 

7. 10 

10 40 

I 59 

91 

Mai viand j 

220 

1 2*15 

8 10 

10.90 

1 7.''2 

2,070 

Virginia i 

711 

711 

7 .50 

11. .50 

* .5, 3.55 

.8,211 

West \ irgiiiiu j 

728 

700 

0. 40 

10.60 

' 4 0.)9 

8, 120 

North Carolina ; 

18S 

141 

0. 00 

9, 5f) 

911 

1,308 

South Carolina ' 

20 

27 

.3. 80 

7. 10 

99 

192 

1 

ihKJIgl ! 

i 19 

! 12.5 

1 10 1 

L 90 

tss 

012 

Fioucla ■ 

89 

95 

,3 t)0 

5. 20 

,120 

191 

Ohio ' 

2,773 

2,9.50 

.5 80 

10 10 

10,08.5 

29, 795 

Indmiia * i 

9G9 

i,(M)7 

0 70 

11.. SO 

0, 432 

1 12, 591 

IIUIL -I 

8S9 

1,010 

7 00 

12.00 

0, 22.J 

12,720 

Ikhchigan 

2, h'lf) 

2 224 

0 90 

U.SO 

14,732 

i 20,243 

’’./iscousui 1 

032 

0S7 

0. m 

10. .SO 

4,01,5 

7, 120 

Mmiichota ' 

598 

650 

i 0. 20 

ll.OtJ 

.1,708 

1 7, 151) 

h a i 

918 

1,019 

1 0 90 

12. 00 

0,.5» 

12,228 

Missouii ' 

1, 388 

1,.525 

0 00 

11.90 

.8,328 

1.8, 148 

Noith Dakota ^ 

272 

280 

i O.tK) 

it (H) 

1,{H2 

1 3, 1 10 

South Dakota 

680 

8.50 

.5. 70 

10 00 

3, 87o 

1 8,5tK) 

Nebiaska 

1 290 

31.5 

0 30 

11.10 

1,827 

i 3, 191. 

Kansas 

; 405 

500 

0. 10 

U.OO 

2, 470 

! 5, 870 

Kentucky 

1, 137 

1,236 

: 0, 30 

10.90 

7, 103 

1 13, 172 

Tcmiessee 

520 

5t)0 

5, 00 

h). .50 

2, 9 10 

i 5, 880 

Alabama 

123 

1.37 

1. 30 

.5. 00 

529 

707 

Mississippi 

149 

175 

3. ,30 

fi. 30 

192 

hlli'i 

Loinsiaiia 

209 

220 

.3. H) 

.5 10 

7m 

1, 188 

Texas * 

3,009 

2,790 

0, 30 

9. 90 

19, .1.3a 

27 021 

Oklahoma ! 

110 

110 

1 6. 30 

U.IO 

i 09, i 

: 1,221 

Arkansas i 

191 

201 

i 4. 10 

7. 10 

i 7S3 

1,487 

Montana 

2, 4.50 

2, ilO 

D. 80 

10. .30 

11/210 

23, 99*1 

Wyoming i 

3,040 

a,2{K) 

0, .3t) 

10. 20 

19, 152 

.72,010 

Colorado 

U973 

2, 121 

.5, 00 

9. 80 

n,049 

20,780 

New Mexico 1 

2,500 : 

2, .5.39 1 

0. 00 

1 0.3tl 

1.5, 9‘m 

23,013 

Artoia. ^ 

1,200 

U2iK> ! 

0 ()0 

9.00 

7,920 

it, 520 

Utah,. 

2,245 i 

2,245 i 

0. 80 

1 9. .SO . 

1.5, 200 

22/101 

Nevmla : 

1,5.32 

1,590 ' 

' 7. 00 

; 10. .30 ! 

11,013 

ht, 139 

Idaho ! 

2,02.3 

2,914 

0. 20 

I 10. It) 1 

io,2«;i 

3{), 3<r. 

Washnigtoii, ' 

i 615 

725 

7, U) 

1 ll.tKli 

4, .58t> 

7,9/.. 

Oregon ' 

1 2,270 

i 2,522 ' 

0. 90 

, IL(K) 

1.5, 0O3 

27,712 

California ^ 

1 2,950 

• 2,9.50 

0. 80 

‘ It). 80 1 

2o,tr»o i 

31.8110 

United States 

, 4.5, (X)7 

J 47, m 

0 41 

10 .52 

‘28S, 732 

i9.L«4.0 


i 



Statistics of Farm Armmils and Their Pyoducts, 
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Table 25^i. — SIw jr P'fini oncH pe/ iO(i potinds, 15th of nionth, 1911-1920. 


Date. 

1920 

t91« 

1918 

101/ 

1910 

1915 

1911 

19L. 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

ac:e 

Till! 15 

UpO 34 

19 OS 

810 55 

87 33 

%5 52 

M 95 

X4 67 

84 35 

S3 89 

SI 47 

SO 48 

Fel. 15 ... 

9 97 

9 95 

10 75 

8 17 

5 90 

5 14 

4 07 

4 03 

4 01 

4 31 

0 75 

Mar 15- .. 

10 25 

10 15 

11 41 

9 21 

6 35 

5 36 

4 77 

4 97 

4 12 

4 45 

7 13 

\]jr 15 ... 

10 m 

11 33 

11 98 

9 09 

0 61 

5 60 

t 90 

5 16 

4 57 

4 55 

7 51 

Mav 15 

10 31 

10 93 

12 32 

10 15 

0 0() 

5 54 

t 87 

; 4 91 

t 74 

1 51 

7 50 

Iiine 15... 

9 13 

10 3t 

11 50 

9 81 

6 5*< 

5 43 

' 70 

4 84 

4 52 

* 21 

7 J I 

.Tulv 15. .. 

8 21 

9 *.0 

11 01 

9 32 

0 3*^ 

5 35 

4 75 

4 20 

4 21 

i 19 

0 08 

15.. . 

7 54 

' 9 00 

10 99 

9 33 

0 22 

5 10 

4 87 

4 32 

4 26 

3 98 

0 57 

Sept 15.... 

7 24 

t 8 ()9 

10 79 

10 05 

0 25 

0 00 

4 80 

4 23 

4 11 

3 91 

0 51 

Oct 15.... 

6 62 

! 8. 40 

10 35 

10 21 

0 20 

5.18 

4 81 

4 16 

1 19 

3 08 

0 39 

Nov 15.... 

6 20 

: 8 35 

10 11 

10 20 

6 41 

5 18 

4 G8 

4 27 

4 05 

3 05 

6 31 

Dec 15. . .. 

5 54 

8 53 

9 40 

10 44 

6 77 

5 38 

4 95 

4 46 

4.21 

3 71 

6 31 


Table 260 . — La mbs Fa^'m price per 100 pounds., 15th of inonth, 1911—1920. 


Date 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age 

1 i 

812 01 

$12 7i 

813 83 

$9 59 

S7 29 

.$6 47 

SO 10 

.$6 03 

$5 22 

85 71 

S8 59 

Pel). 15.... 

14 08 

13 17 

13 77 

10 51 

7 78 

6 07 

6 IS 

0 34 

5 15 

5 44 

8 91 

Mar 15.... 

14 17 

It 03 

14 11 

11 46 

8 It) 

0 0<) 

0 31 

o 5t) 

5 38 

5 49 

9 17 

Apr 15 

11 63 

M 61 

15.31 

12 03 

8 58 

7 35 

6 17 

0 50 

5 98 

5 77 

9 74 

May 15 

14 20 

14 34 

15 39 

12 51 

8 49 

7 32 

6 49 

6 6() 

6 10 

5 74 

9 73 

June 15 

12 82 

13 89 

14 98 

12 04 

8 3b 

7 20 

b 47 

6 30 

6 02 

5 51 

9 13 

July 15.... 

11 -79 

13 09 

11 20 

11 19 

8 16 

7 21 

0 55 

6 05 

5 74 

5 42 

8 94 

Auti 15 

10 84 

12 91 

Li 20 

12 08 

8 15 

6 70 

0 20 

5 50 

5 60 

5 25 

8 75 

Sept. 15.... 

10 31 

12 25 

13 73 

13 06 

8 22 

6 71 

6 27 

5 51 

5 19 

5 02 

8 66 

Oct 15.... 

9 65 

11 17 

13 20 

11 09 

8 02 

6 70 

0 09 

5 51 

5 42 

4 08 

vS 48 

Nov 15 

9 37 

i 11 45 

12 54 

H 79 

8 41 

0 76 

0 14 

5 61 

5 37 

4 68 

8 42 

Dee 15 i 

1 

8 45 

11 85 

12 11 

13 81 

8 72 

7 02 

t) 33 

5 85 

1 5 70 

4 93 

8 52 


Table 261. — Sheep fmporls. erports, and prfces, lS9o~1920. 


V<‘ur 0/1(1 ing .fniiG HU — 


189:; 

1891 

1895 

1899 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900. 
1907. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
1910. 


1917. 

1918. 

min 



Imports 


Number 

Valu(‘ 

\v(‘iage 
2m]K>rt 
prit e. 

459, 184 
242, 5(j 8 
291, 4()1 
322,692 
*10tj, t>33 

.SI, 682, 977 
788, 181 
082,018 
S’"", oeO 
1,019,068 

.S3 (>6 

3 25 
2.31 

2 05 
2.51 : 

392,314 
345,911 
381, 792 
331,488 
26f/,953 

1,106,322 

1,200,081 

1,365,020 

1,230,277 

950,710 

2 82 

3 17 
3.58 < 
3 73 
3.58 

301,623 
238,091 
186,912 
240, 747 
224,798 

1,036,934 
815, 289 
704, 721 
1,020, 359 
1, 120,425 

3 44 

3 42 

3 77 

4 24 1 
4 98 

224, 705 
102,663 
126, 152 
53,455 
23, 688 

1,082,606 
502,040 
! 696,879 

377,625 
157,267 

4 82 

4 90 

5 62 
7 (X» 

0 67 

15,428 

223,719 

153,317 

235,659 

90,021 

532,404 

53:3,907 

917,502 

5 83 

2 38 

3 48 
3.89 

160,422 

177,081 

856,645 

1,979,740 

5 34 
11.14 

1 11 rro 


JE\}X)r(.s 


Number 

Value 

Aveiaae 
( a port 
price 

37, 260 

.$126,:i94 

8:3 39 

132,370 

1 8:12,763 

6 29 

405,718 

1 2, 63i‘, 680 

0.4H 

I 491,565 

:t,07<>,:iS4 

6 20 

S 244, 120 

1,531,645 

6.27 

199,690 

1,21:3,886 

6.08 

113, 28(» 


5 t)6 

125,772 

733,477 

5. m 

297,925 

1,93:3,000 

6 49 

358,720 

l,910,iK)0 

5 41 

l7G,9tU 

1/167,860 

0.03 

301,313 

1,954,604 

6 49 

208,;3t>5 

1, 087/321 

6 29 

142,690 

801,090 

6,64 

135,344 

750,242 

6 54 

101,000 

589,285 

r>.m 

07,656 

365, 156 

5.40 

44,517 

209/HX) 

4.69 

121,491 

6:36,272 

5 24 

157,203 

626,985 

3.09 

187, 132 ; 

606,725 

3 24 

152,600 

634,643 : 

3.50 

47,213 

I8.i,278 : 

3.80 

62,278 

231,535 

4.43 

58,811 

367,936 

6 26 

7,959 

97,028 

12. 19 

ir. 117 

1537 H47 

1 1 fV2 
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SHEKP AND \V()(>6-Coiitiiiu<-<I 

Tvblk 2iV2 ~ Sheep. Wholennle pi ue pei lOd fumnth, I*n>^-1920 
[Compiled from conini<‘rcia! pap('rs ] 


1 Kite 


1913 

Jainiary-Jniio . 
,Tiil5''-Decem])er.. 

19H 

January" Jti ne. . 
July~DGCom]}Ci . 

1915 

Jauuaiy-Jnno. . 
July-Docemlx'r. 

19 in 

Jaiuiary-Jujio .. 
July-necoinljor,. 

1017 

Jannai Y-ruiie . 
Juh'-noceinber.. 

101K. 

January-JuTic 

July-Decom))er.. 

1910 

January-June . 
July-Dccembor,. 


Januarj’' 
February, 
Mar eh 

April 

May 

June 


1920 


f'liicayo, nn- 
(,i\ e 


('incinnah, 
j:C 0 ()<l to extra 


g 1 ■§> 
3 1 3 


Do7s \Do7s jDfj/s' Z>o7s' Dnh l)oh 
3 no! 8 <)0 f) 28' 3 75 7 on| t OOl 


2 2.“)! 7 25 4 91 


4 00! 
4 


2 r>nt 
2 00 ! 


7 75 5 90 

8 10 h 08 


10 05 0 08 
8 75 5 IS 


4 25 JO 90 7 71 
3 00 10 25 5 SOI 


7 00 19 00 J1 90 
7 75 11 7511 20 


0 00 19 75 J2 91| 
0 Of) 10 GO 10 01 


5 00 J9 on 11 74 
4 00 15 Of) 9 01 


9 50 17 75 12 Oli 
11 50 15 25 13 50 


3 25, 1 05, 1 OOj 


1 10 6 15' 5 03j 
i 00, 5 25, 4 81 


4 00 8 75' 5 70 
4 50, 8 75! 5 38 


St Louis, rifoofi 
to choi(‘e n.i- j 

tlVI'S ! 


Kansas f 'it 

n!i(au‘ 


< Mriuha, west- 
ei H 


Doh ^I>oh Duh \Dah Doh IMk Doh Poh 
4 75; 7 25 5 871 1 85 7 851 0 52 3 75 8 25 0 05 

4 OOj 5 00 1 42; 3 50 0 (f), 4 79 2 75 7 Of) 4 50 

I ' S I 

7 25 G 00 4 25! 7 5o’ G 41 

7 00 5 52 4 25; 8 ool 5 05 


5 00 G 50 5 82 4 25 
4 50 5 75| 5 20j 3 40 


5 001 8 50, 0 78 4 50 10 00; 7 04 
5 25 00' 5 55 i OOl K 25 (, 00 


1 00! 9 75 7 09 
1 00, 8 00 5 71 


4 50,11.00 8 13 

5 50,11 75 7 4G 


3 75! 8 75, t5 90 0 50 8 85 7 9(* 5 00 11 5o| S (0 

5 25] 8 50| 5 33 7 25! 9 00 7 llj 0 00 1 1 75; 7 9f» 

i j ' ; ^ 1 I 

7 5o'i2 00' 9 3h 9 Oo'l4 00 11 10* 7 75 18 00 U 7! 7 5fM0 f)0 11 70 

G 50 10.50| 9 19, 8 50 12 00 10 HI 8 f)0 15 50 II 14- 8 00 14 25 11 53 


I 


9 <M) 15 50 1 1 10 10 00 18 00 13 10-10 5f) 19 00 14 


C (M) 12 50 9 G7| 7 (H) 13 50 9 71 

1 I ' 

7 00 13 00' 9 72' G 00 Ifi 05 10 79| 
5 50j 9 50| 7 29; 5 00 15 50' 7 50 


7 00 17 00 U 


0 00 IS 50 13 
5 75 11 751 9 


21 10 00 18 75 13 94 
23 7 00 14 5f) 1 1 00 


82 G 00 10 50 11.45 
111 4 50 15 75 8 20 


S 50 ; 9 50 9 12 10 50 19 50 11 2g| 9 (K) 18 25! 12 98 G 25 IS 25 12 03 

10 Of), 10 50110 25 10 75 19 50 1 1 45! U 50 IS 25* 14 GO! 8 00 IS 00 12 32 

12 00 10 5f) 13 59lJ0 00 11 SO'IO 50 12 tK) 10 (H) 13 TlllI.GO 18 00' 11 59' S 25 IS Of) 13 20 

,11 00 17 15 13 80,11 00 14 00,12 OS 12 00 10 (M) 13 40‘U 50 18 00:!4 74 12 00 IS 50 15 43 

10 00 U 50 12 4112 00 11 00,12 75 9 00 13 00 10 97) S 00 17 50,11 OS' 8 00 17 50 12 02 

I 0 00 10 00; 7 92| G 50 10 OOj 8 00| 0 50; 9 00, 7 OS; h 50,13 0()| 9 39l 5 00 12 50 8 55 

January"Jinie.. .1 0 00 I7 75^ 12 23j 0 50!u Oo|lO 50i G 50 19 50 12 42. G 50, IS 25,13 05^ 5 00 IS 50 12 20 


July 

Ausnist 

Septfonber 

<)etoi}er 

Novmrihei 

I)ocemlH‘r 


July" December.. 


5 00 10 251 8 r,. 0 OOj 9 00 7 38 1 00 10 00 7 II n .4) 12 00 S 38 1 

' 7 00 <) 50! 7 73 5 50 S 75> G St <» 00 9 00 7 79 9 00 10 00 7 92 { 

. 5 50 S 25; 0 59! o 00! 0 50' t) 25 5 (H) 7 00 n 07 5 00 10 00' 7 ns' 1 

4 50 S GO G 2f»i I 50l (» 501 5 19 5 00 G 00, 5 52 I 50 10 Oft (> 91 , | 

4 00 9 OOj 5 3"! 3 50 G OOi L75 1 00' 9 00' 5 30 I 00 11 5f)'i 7 12, -1 

3 50 5 25! 4 3i| 1 OOj 5 50| 1 05, 3 2.) 7 oO! 1 35 I fXlj 8 OOj 4 22 3 

3 50 10 25! 0 40; 3 W)! 9 <«)[ 5 81 3 JjjlO 00. 0.02 1 00,12 Oo! 7 0*3 3 ! 

I ' I I I I I i I I I 


50 10 50 
Ofj 10 25 
2. 9 25 
00 10 5t)- 
00 n 25 
25 iO 00 

ill! 


h 71 
i. 78 
f. 72 
G S5 
U 01 

G 75 
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Table 203 — Sheep. Percentage of the ditferent breeds %n the Umted Stales, by Stales. 

Estimates below are based upon the following inquiry of live-stock reporters ''Letting 100 represent 
the total numbei in youi locality, what piopoition ot the total belongs to the bieeds named? Giades 
ami scrubs should be included in the breed m which the type predominates ^ ’ 


State- 

4.S 

o 

b 

§ 

Cotswold 

Dorset 

Hampshire. 

Leicester. 

Lincoln. 

1 

Mermo 

Oxford Down, 

Ramhomllet 

Shropshire 

Southdown. 

Turns 

< Jther 

Nondesciipt 

Maine 

2 5 

4 0 

8.5 

11.6 

2 0 

0.2 

2.8 

15 0 

0.5 

24 8 

16 1 

0 1 

3 5 

8.4 

New Hampshire 

3 0 

2.2 

1.5 

5.6 

1.8 

1.0 

3 4 

2.6 

.9 

40 2 

13 3 

.1 

3 5 

20 9 

Vermont 

2 9 

8 5 

6 0 

4 0 

1 4 

.6 

6 3 

.6 

1 5 

48 0 

11 1 

,1 

2 4 

0 6 

Massachusetts 

3 0 

2 4 

2.9 

4.0 

1 2 

1.0 

6 2 

.7 

1 8 

40 0 

20.3 

. . . .. 

7 

.8 











60.0 

3 3 


5 0 

31.7 


9 3 

2 0 

.5 

2 0 



1 2 

2 

.3 

20.6 

38.8 



19.1 

New York 

2 1 

3 4 

3.6 

8 8 

1 1 

1 2 

8 2 

3 2 

4 4 

44 2 

7.6 

.3 

1 9 

10.0 

New J CT sey ... 

.3 

1 4 

13 1 

3 6 

4 

.4 

10 8 

1 6 


12 7 

34 7 


5 0 

16.0 


.2 

3 3 

2 0 


.9 

1 0 

27 5 

2 4 

3 

22 6 

17 8 


2 4 

15 0 

Delawaie 


.6 

.4 

.4 



1 0 


.2 

8 

82 3 

.9 

11 3 

2 1 


.9 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3 


3 3 

. 8 

1 

2(. 1 

27 0 


7 0 

22.6 

Virginia 

9. 

4 0 

5 2 

10 4 


.3 

2.6 


,2 

35 0 

25.2 


4 0 

11.0 

West Vugmia 

2 0 

3.0 

5,1 

6.7 

4 

1 3 

11.5 

1 4 

3 

29 0 

25 9 

.1 

2 5 

10, 8 


.1 

4.0 

. 1 

8 1 


.1 

4 4 

.4 

.7 

30 2 

22.3 


5 4 

24 2 




4.7 

6 7 



8 4 


1.') 

7 2 

27.4 


2 9 

40 8 



.3 


. 1 



3 4 


14 9 

9 5 

41.0 


22.3 

8.5 





2 9 



.6 

.6 


6 

1 7 



93 6 

Ohio 

■ . 1 

2. 2 

1.8 

4.0 

.3 

1.2 

35 7 

2 3 

2 8 

30 2 

7 2 

.1 

4 8 

7 3 

Indiana 

1.4 

8 3 

1.4 

4 S 


.9 

8 0 

5 1 

1 1 

49 7 

10 7 

.1 

3 3 

5 2 

Illinois 

,5 

12 4 

.0 

6 7 

3 

2.1 

7 0 

4 4 

1 3 

44 6 

8.0 

.1 

5 7 

6.3 

Michigan 

1.1 

2 0 

.4 

8.6 

2.3 

3.8 

11.1 

6 9 

6 0 

40 8 

2 8 

1 

4 0 

4.1 

Wisconsin 

.4 

3.5 

.2 

3 6 

2 

3 1 

4 4 

7.4 

1.0 

57 1 

5.1 

.1 

5 5 

S 4 

Minnesota 

.2 

3.5 

.1 

7.8 

2 

1 0 

3 7 

3 4 

2 

65 1 

4 0 

. 2 

4 0 

6 6 

Iowa 

.3 

9. 1 

.4 

4.7 

.3 

1 8 

7 7 

3 2 

1 3 

59 8 

4 2 


3 0 

4,2 

Missouri 

.4 

9.6 

.5 

7 7 

3 

.6 

8.7 

4.2 

2 4 

IS 2 

7.1 


3 5 

6 8 

North Dakota 

.2 

5.9 

1 0 

6 9 

.2 

1,6 

8.3 

2.4 

9.5 

44 7 

1.5 

,1 

2 4 

15.3 

South Dakota 

.3 

6.9 

.4 

6 4 

.1 

2.0 

13.2 

.6 

26 0 

29. 9 

2.7 

.1 

0.9 

4.5 

Nebraska 

.2 

10.2 

3.1 

7 5 

1 0 

3.4 

8.7 

3.0 

5 8 

38. 0 

4.2 

.2 

9 1 

5.0 

Kansas 


7.8 

.2 

4 2 

.4 

1.2 

23.2 

1 6 

3.3 

40 5 

3.6 


7 1 

0 9 

Kentucky..,. 

,2 

5.2 

.7 

12.2 

.2 

. 7 

5.8 

1.7 

.1 

14.1 

35.1 


0 3 

17.7 

Tennessee. 


6.8 

1.3 

7.8 

.1 

.2 

2.0 

1.1 

.3 

11.9 

44,8 

.4 

0. 3 

14.0 

Alabama 


3.8 

.2 

4.1 


.2 

13.5 

.5 

0.4 

1.8 

44,0 

2.9 

lf> 1 

6.5 

Mississippi 


.3 

1,9 

2.7 



4.2 

.5 

3.9 

9.1 

34. 3 


17 5 

25.6 

Louisiana 


.6 

.3 

.8 



10 1 ^ 

4.2 

1.6 

4.0 

10.5 


1,9 

05.4 

Texas 

»1 

1.2 


5.9 

.1 

1.6 

29.2 I 


29. 1 

17.3 

2.1 

.2 

6.0 

6.6 

Oklahoma 


1.7 

.8 

1.8 

.7 

.6 

19.1 

.8 

0.0 

46.0 

9.2 


3.4 

9.3 

Arkansas 

1.0 

4 9 

.3 

5.3 

.1 

4.1 

9.0 

.8 

,7 

18.8 

17.0 

.3 

9.0 

2H.1 

Montana 


8.4 


9.7 


3.9 

21.8 

1.3 

24.6 

it.5 

,2 


2. 9 

15.7 

Wyoming 

.4 

13. 4 


2.8 

.5 

6.8 

21.6 

3 5 

27.2 1 

11 0 i 

.4 

.3 

0 5 

5.0 

Colorado 


7.6 


8,9 


.8 

29.6 

.9 

28.9 

18.2 i 

.8 


1.7 

2.6 

New Mexico 


.8 


.3 


.7 

66.5 

1.1 

14.0 1 

3 3 



.1 

12.6 

Arizona 







K'O 0 








Utah 


22.2 

1.0 

2.6 


2.6 

22.6 


U.l 

2.5 

.8 


2.9 i 

8.7 

Nevada 


7.2 


3.5 


1.1 

61.1 


20.8 

5.8 




.5 

Idaho 

..... 

15.0 


21.0 


7.4 

17.2 

1.2 

12.2 

18.8 

1.0 


2.0 

4.2 

Washington 


' 2.3 

.4 

9.2 


21.3 

15.3 

2.8 

24.7 

13 8 

1.8 


2.8 

5.5 

Oregon 


12. 7 

.4 

1.1 


23.9 

22.4 

.1 

lt>. 8 

12. 1 

4.1 


.0 

5.8 

Calilornia 

,1 

4.4 

.7 

1.0 

.1 

2.2 

40.7 

.2 

10 4 

25.1 

7.3 


1.2 

0.6 

Umted States 

.3 

7.2 

,7 

6.1 

.3 

3.8 

25.4 

1.9 

13.3 

'23. 2 

6.1 

.1 

1 3.5 

8.1 

North Atlantic 

1.4 

3.6 

3.5 

IFF 

LI 

To' 

T.F 

3.6 

”iT 

iiT 

14.0 


[2.3 

12.2 

South Atlantic 

.9 

3.1 

4.0 

7.0 

.2 

.7 

6.0 

.9 

1.1 

28.0 

25.6 


^ 5.0 

17.5 

N.C. east Miss R 

.6 

4,4 

1.1 

5.7 

.8 

2.1 

18,8 

4.7 

3.1 

41.6 

6.4 

.1 

i 4.5 

0.1 

N.C, west Miss. B 

.3 

8,0 

.6 

6.4 

.3 

1.4 

9.9 

2.9 

0 2 

48.7 

4.5 

.1 

4.6 

6.1 

South Central 

.1 

2.9 

.4 

7.0 

.1 

1.2 

18.1 

.8 

15.4 

15.9 

17.2 

.2 

0.9 

13.8 

Ear Western 

.1 

9,5 

.2 

5.8 

.1 

6.0 

35.0 

1.0 

19.6 

12.1 

1.7 


2.1 

0.8 

1 
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Table Estimated pioducLiou^ 19VJ and 


Slate 


Marne 

Mew Ilamphliiie 

Vermont 

Masbachusotts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Now Yoik 

New Jeisey 

Pennsylvamu 

Delaware 

Mai ylaiid 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Noith CaioUna 

South Carolina 

Geoigia 

Flora la 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan . . 

Wisconsin 

>linnesoia 

Iowa 

Mi&boun 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee.... . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas... . .... ..... 

Oklahoma . 

Arkansas 

Montana,, 

Wyoming 

Colorado.. . . . . 

Now Mexico. . 

Arizona., . . , 

Utah.... 

Nevada 

Idaho . 

Washington 

Oregon...... 

Cahtornia 

United Btates ... 

Fullml wool 


Ihoduction 
(000 omitted) 

Weight pci fleece 

Numb<Tol fleeces 
f0(‘0 umit led f 

1020 

1010 

1 1020 

1 1010 

1020 

1910 

Founds 

FoumLs 

Found, 

Powiid.S 

Nil mix r 

1 Nunibei 

UT.i 

0.i(. 

U 4 

6 1 

152 

i 110 

20! 

202 

f) 5 

0 () 

31 

1 31 

07(> 

O‘)0 

7. 2 

7. 2 

01 

00 

i:u 

125 

0 5 

0. b 

20 

ill 

2;> 

25 

i\ X 

5.8 

1 

1 

00 

SI 

5 0 

5. 0 

17 

u 

i, Oh.i 

1, 022 

0 

7. u 

592 

.575 

100 

too 

7 0 

7 0 

JO 

15 

1 , r»Go 

4, K0.i 

(j 5 

7.0 

702 

0,55 

32 

.J1 

5 8 

i) 7 

0 

5 

S2.“) 

S12 

0 0 

b 0 

1.38 

13.5 

i,0h0 

L715 

1. 0 

5 0 

.it»5 

313 

3, 200 

.5, !,5{) 

.5 0 

5 3 

OKI 

.501 

OTO 

5S7 

1 2 

1 I 

U7 

133 

103 

103 

4 5 

■' 

23 

21 

tis 

122 

.! 2 

.1 1 

131 

13!. 

3<H 

407 

.1 2 

.1 5 

122 

1K» 

i2, no 

I.l, !01 

7 1 

7.5 

l,0V2 

1,717 

r>, 3{K) 

.{.) ♦ 

7 0 

7. 1 

7"8 

721 

3, t)23 

1, 120 

7,8 

8.0 

50 { 

510 

10, J2.t 

0, 55 1 

7 0 

7.4 

1,315 

1, 291 

3, 300 

3, 310 

7 1 

7.0 

151 

43t» 

3, .>30 

3,501 

7 1 

7 h 

iOS 

‘179 

I, OOH 

.5, (K.0 

7 7 

8 0 

037 

032 

.S, 20f> 

8, 402 

0 S 

7 1 

1,220 

1, 190 

1,737 i 

^ 1 , 05*1 

7 5 


232 ! 

215 

4, SOI 

1 .5 222 

7 0 

7. 5 { 

t>8f> S 

090 

1,.S,S0 

1 l| 7.30 

S 0 

7. 0 1 

•230 1 

*219 

2, 0S7 

1,7.51 1 

7, .5 

7.0 j 

078 , 

231 

3, ll.G 

3,211 

n. 0 

5.2 1 

0>23 ' 

018 

2, 032 

2, 052 

1. h 

LH ; 

12S 

42H 

30! i 

1 105 

4 0 

1. 2 1 

0| 

m 

.750 

j <r»t> 

3. 0 

4.2 1 

15,3 

150 

012 

1 <>12 1 

.hi) 

3. 0 I 

157 

i,57 


ii,osi» ; 

7.0 

7 2 ' 

2, .511 

*2,081 

520 

.521* ' 

4 . 2 

7 b ! 

73 1 

75 

M3 

*122 

4. 5 

4.0 ! 

08 ' 



17, 4,50 

7.0 

8. 4 ; 

•2,tHM , 

•2,077 

2S, 122 

;U,.5H0 

8.3 

8 5 1 

3, 121 ( 

3,71.5 

H, IHI 

H, HM 

0.7 

0. b ' 

1,221 ' 

!,333 

$5, ,V2H 

1.5, 070 

0.3 

0.3 

2, 10.5 1 

‘2, 393 

5, 070 

5, 5S0 

0. .5 

0, *3 

OIS 

8H5 

in, l .^»0 

!7,tHK) 

7,8 

7. 1 

*2,071 

2,a»7 

OMKK) 

U>, 5<K) 

7.3 

7.0 

I, *233 

1,382 

2t, 702 

22, 1 15 

8 1 

8. 1 

2, t»70 

2,030 

r>, too 

5, 770 

8.7 

8. 0 

031 

072 

11, 010 

1 1, 040 

8 4 

8.5 

1,0/1 

1,052 

13, 105 

13, 208 

7.0 

7.4 

1,732 

1,797 



- 

- 



250, 107 i 

2<u5,338 

7 2 

7 1 

3.1. ooi 

3 i,0..», 

42,000 t 

1 

J.H, ;«)o 


t 
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ISHEEP AiNJD WOOL— Continued 

TAiiLii 205 i-imi’Kihed) Jh'ann price per pmvna, loth of month, 1911 - 1920 . 


Bat,e. 

1920 

1J19 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1012 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


53 

55 2 

o8 1 

31 8 

23.3 

18.6 

15 7 

18 6 

10 2 

Feb 15 

,52. 5 

51. 1 

57.1 

32 7 

24.2 

20 2 

15 7 

18 7 

10 3 

Mar. 15 

51 5 

51 3 

GO 0 

3b 7 

25. 9 

22 8 

10 4 

18 4 

10 9 

Apr 15 

51 3 

17.9 

00 0 

38 8 

26 3 

22 7 

16 8 

17. 7 

17 3 

May 15- - . 

50 3 

48.0 

5h 2 

43.7 

28 0 

22 0 

17 2 

16.3 

17 8 

June 15 

38 () 

50. 5 

! .57. 4 

19 8 

28.7 

23.7 

18 4 

15 0 

18 7 

July 15 

29.5 

51, S 

57.5 

54 3 

28 0 

24.2 

18 5 

15 9 

IS 9 

Aug 15- ... 

28 3 

52.2 

57.4 

54 8 

29 0 

23 8 

18 7 

15 8 

18 8 

Sept 15 

28.0 i 

51.3 

57.7 ; 

54.2 

28. -4 

23. 3 

18 6 

15 S 

18.7 

Oct 15 ... 

27.5 

50 G 

57 7 1 

55 5 

28. 7 

22 7 

18 0 

15 5 

18 5 

Nov 15 

21.9 

51 0 

50 4 

55 9 

29.4 

22.7 

18 1 

13 6 

18 6 

Bcc 15. ... 

21.9 

51.0 

50.2 

58.2 

30 8 

23 3 

18 6 

10 1 

IS 6 


1911 

Aver- 

age 

Cents 

Cents 

17 3 

30 8 

17 3 

30 G 

10 8 

31 7 

15 7 

31 i 

14 7 

31 6 

15 5 

31 7 

15 4 

31 5 

10.0 

31.5 

15 0 

31 2 

15 5 

31.0 

15 6 

30 8 

15 5 

31 1 


Tablk 266 . — Wool Wholesale price per pmiad in Boston, 191 J-1920 
[Compiled from commercial papers ] 


Bate. 


1913 

January- June 

July-Becomber. . 

1914, 

January- June — 
July-Beeember. . 

1015 

January- June — 
July-Beeomber, , 

1910 

Jamiarv-June — 
Julv-Becember. . 

1917. 

January- June — 
July- December. . 

1918 

January- Juno — 
July-Becember. . 

1019. 

Jaimary-June — 
JuIy-JDecember. . 

1920. 

January 

February 

Maich 

April 

May.. 

June 

January-June. . 

July 

August — 

September 

October 

ISJovember 

Becembei 

July-Becember. 
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SUHKP .VN!) wool, -OoiitiiiiK'd. 

Tvijlio 201) — Wool: Wholemle price per pottatl i/i IDD-tUP) -~0«>!ituiu<‘4i. 


I >atf 

Fine Icm- 
toi V , staple 
scorned 

1 

1 "w* 

O r 

hJ U -i 

Fine 
inediiini 
leirilory , 
ciolhing 
, scon ted 

1 ' 

1-1 S -5 


'‘res.as, 
12 iJiniUlu. 

S<‘UlU<‘ti 

s i < 


h 

b 

Hiel 

Te. 

’OUS 

S 

.ill, 

IS 

I'd 


Fulled 
-■ Upe 
S< OUI ( 

f Wj 

V, 

I- 

•d 


Polled F, 

siipei- 

; coin ed 

! 

7 i 

S ' . 

® ' r 

SH ^ I «" 


191 :i. 


























Ch 

Ctt 

! r/.s 

('ts 

I C’ts 

t'As 

Cts 

Ct^< 

Cf 


ass 

ats 

( / 



a 

( 7 


( ts 

( 7.V 

u 


Jaiuiaiv June 


G7 

59 

5 

10 

59 

5 1 

8 

52 

65 

58 

1 

15 

y 

47 

6 

Is 

5 s 

,52 

s 

1 

43. 

5} 

47 

0 

July-Deecnibei 

51 

5b 

53 

9 

it 

, .50 

4S 

.1 

.5.) 

53 

51 

8 

11 

it 

11 

J 

12 


IS 

3b 

15 

40 

7 

1914. 















! 










Iamiar\ Jun(‘ 

51 

63 

57 

2 

41 

1 

.) > 

r,i 

2 

.50 

62 

55 

.» 

11 

5'' 

! 45 

0 

1 , 

,5.5 

10 

; 

.5(»‘ 

n 

40 

7 

Juiy-Iieeember . 

f»0 

65 

62 

7 

0. 

1 .57 

56 

0 


62 

59 


12 

.51 

. 

2 

50 


,51 

6 

40‘ 

,5»‘, 

4.5 

9 

19ir> 






1 









i 

i 










Januars Jiuio . . 

r>2 

75 

70 

0 

55 

(»s 

6.1 

8 

.56 

75 

67 

7 

.,2 

6 

1 5.5 

2, 

5(, 

(,8 

61 

5 

57 

71 

f)2 

8 

Jui> -'l>ect,‘nii>er. . 

70 

75 

72 

6 

63 

68 

6,5 

0 

65 

70 

67 

9 

51 

57 

' 5.5 

1 

s 

60 

6f,^ 

(».i 


., 5 ; 



4 

1919. 





















' 




Jaimaiv Juno . . 

7.1 

85 

70 

8 

65 

75 

71 

7 

67 

77 

72 

6 

53 


1 51 

5 

6 5 

tjs’ 

),♦» 

2 

,*) 

1,6 

f,2 

4 

July -Uciceni bar. . 

82 

112 

93 

0 

75 

,N7 

7s 

8i 

77 

100 

Si 

9 


78 

j bO 

8 


S5l 

70 

0 

60 

S) 

67 

r> 

1917 















1 










January Juno. ... 

110 

175 

135 

0 

S.> 

1.35 

107 

5 

100 

175 

127 

o: 

75 

126 

’ 88 

8 

8.5 

1.50 n 1 

5 

75 

3 10 101 

,0 

.Taly-i>cc«ml)er. . . 

172 

0.85; ISO 

0 

135 

16015.3 

6 

16,5 

37,5 

169 

,1 

115 

1.50 1,35 

0 

145 

1)»5 

1.57 

.5* 

I.JO 

1 50 

142.2 

391M. 




















j 





January' June . .. 

180 

190 I8,t 

.5 

1.55 

160 157 

5^ 

168 

175 

171 

(> 

110 

!,55 

117. 

9 

I r, 

i 

1 65 

1«) 

9 ; 

uo 

1 5.5 

US 

6 

July'-Hecembar. , 

18(3 

185 

181 

7 





175 

n.-, 

175 

0 

l,50j 

bSO 

1,50, 

0 

1 . 5.5 

11,0^1.57 

5 

U5 

1.50 

U7. 

5 

1919. 

























Jantiaiy June 

H“J 

isoj 

150 

8 

130 

1111.36 

S' 

1,35 

160 1 15 

4' 

11 o’ 

122 

116 

3 ' 

1 25 

16*) U2, 

.,5 

10.,' 

i.’io! 

116 

1 

July-J>eeember. . . 

1751 

205j 

187. 

5 

1.30 

170 146 

4’ 

!60| 

190 169. 

5 

no 

1.5,1 

122. 

2 

1 .55 

170 bd 

Tj 

no 

135 

12.3. 

5 

1920 





i 




















J.umarv. . 

195* 

205 

200 

0 

160 

170 165 

0 

19 J 

195 

191 

*; 

r.o 

155 

1.?* 

5 

lb, 5 

1/. 

Ids 


120 

1 , 

I2f, 

0 

Fehiu;u3 . . 

2 r> 

215, 

210 

o' 

1(»,5 

175 

170 

0 

19 Ij 

19, 

192 


l.,0 

1,,5 

1.52 

, 

1 b5 

17., 

70 

i) 

12 i 

b.o 

12, 

0 

March \ 

2 >5' 

215; 

210 

oi 

165 

175 

170 

0 

19 ){ 

195 

192 

,5 

15U' 

15, 

l.,2 

5 

1 65 

17 , 17o. 

0 

12 1 

1 ;o 

125 

0 

\pnl ... j 

205| 

215* 

210 

0 

lfj5 

175 

170 

0 

19 )( 

I'l, 

192 


150 

i.r, 

1.52 

5 

ibt 

1 75 

50 

U' 

12 1 

1 '.*) 

121 

4 

MtU.... 

19.) 

21 5* 

20b. 

0 

1.50 

175 

Ibl. 

() 

it.9; 

19.1 

ls2 

.5 

1 r>, 

1,5,» 

1 is 

0 

Ml 

U> 

6» 

T) 

10 .,. 

12 , 

IM 

5 

J line 1 

iro, 

190| 

i;s 

l! 

1 1.5 

15 ) 

148. 

1- 

i(,n{ 

170 

166 

2 

1.15 

110,135 

.5 

11.5 

15) 

u\ 


Sw 

j«'U 

91. 

4 

January June i 

I7>i 


202 

‘i 

U5 

17, 

16} 

5 

|{.9‘ 

195 

ISfk 

3 

I 

155 

1 19 

2 

1 t., 

175 

tA 

H 

s . 

1 l.> 

n.s.9 

July 

itr.| 

I Toll 09. Oi 

125 

1.50 

M4 

0 

1,1 ), 

l65 

l6l 

0 

1! I 

I loibU 

5 

1 50' 

1 10 

.}., 

0 

s5 

do 

s7 

5 

August.. 

155* 

1051 

Uhi 

1 

125 

1 10 

127 

5 

1.5) 

160 

52, 

8 

n , 

120 

U7. 

,5 

9 , 

} 10 

Is 

0 

70 

90 

5s 

8 


lo; 

1 OOi 1 45. 

6 

100 

111) 106 

2 

Flo 

1.50 

1,1.5. 

6 

10)- 

115 

ill, 

0 

9, 

n., 

05 

1 

bV 

75* 

71 

2 

October 

io.>! 

MO! 

120. 

.5 

7,5 

105t 

.87 

O' 

90| 

130 Ids 

0 

70! 

10, 

79 

,5 

6 t 

9 ., 

Si 

0 

.»d 

6 

5ti 

5 

Nov (‘III b(‘r . - 

lOO) 

llOiUU 

8 

.55 

75) 

65 

0. 

9 ) 

100 

9,1 

S 

55 

b ; 

.5<l 

1 : 

f»0 

70 

6.U 

8 

}*) 


16 

4 

December. . 

N)| 

100 

85 

6 

50 

M)| 

51 

.8 

75| 

.SO 

76, 

2 

45* 

fht 

19 

4 

50 

65 

55 s. 

sj 

.65, 

15 

41 

2 

July -Oecem her 

5 o ; 

170jUl 

•*1 

50 

150j 

97 


75j 

1 65 

i 

121. 

4 

1 

lit 

90. 

.3 

1 

"'i 

no 

9 5 

1 


00 

I 

UL 

0 
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Table 267. — Wo(yl Wholesale piice ‘pet j^ound, 191o~19W. 
[Compiled from commeicial papers ] 


Date. 

boston, Ohio XN 
waslied. 

Philadelphia, Ohio XX 
wasbed.i 

St. 

Louis, best tub 
washed 

Low " 

High. 

Average. 

Low. 

High. 

Average. 

I^ow 

Hagh. 

Average 

1913 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CtibbS, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Jaiiiiary-J uiie 

27 

32 

29.4 

24 

31 


28 

37 

32 5 

Jiily-I)k*ember 

25 

30 

20.5 

22 

25 


28 

35 

28 7 

1914. 










Jan uai> -June 

25^ 

29 

27.0 

22 

28 


28 

33 

29l6 

July-] >Gcembei 

27" 

31] 

29 6 

25 

29 


31 

33 

31.6 

1915. 









January- J une 

29 

34 

32.0 

29 

34 

31.7 

31 

41 

37.6 

July-Jiecembei 

32 

32] 

33 2 

28 

33] 

33.1 

40 

44 

40 6 

191b 










January-J ime 

32] 

35 

33 7 

32? 

37 

33.0 

42 

48 

44.3 

July-December 

34 

47 

37 5 

34 

14 

30.9 

47 

49 

47.7 

1917 










J anuary- J une 

40 

08 


44 

74 


48 

75 


July-1 >wcinbei 

07 

80 

75 0 

73 

78 


75 

85 

81.4 

191S 










J anuary-J une 

70 


70 8 

72 



83 

90 

86.0 

July-Ueccrnber 

77 

78 

77 7 

(D 

(^) 

b) 

90 

91 

90.9 

1919. 










Januai y~ J une 

67 

71 

08 0 

61 

85 


60 

77 

69.8 

July-December 

70 

76 

72.1 

(D 

(^) 

(2) 

70 

80 

73 8 

1920. 










January 

75 

76 

' 75.5 

100 

102 

101 

70 

70 

70.0 

February 

75 

76 

! 75.5 

105 

110 

107 

70 

70 

70.0 

March 

(“) 



C7 

100 

98 

70 

70 

70 0 

April 

(D 

b) 

b) 

97 

100 

98 

65 

70 

65.2 

May 

(") 

b) 

b) 

88 

100 

94 

50 

65 

58.0 

June 

(D 

(D 

(') 

70 

75 

73 

40 

50 

45.4 

January-June. . , 

75 

76 

75.5 

70 

110 

95.2 

40 

70 

■ 63.1 

July 

(*^) 



70 

72 

71 

40 

40 

40.0 

August 

(2) 

b) 

b) 

08 

70 

09 

40 

40 

40.0 

September 


bj 

h 

00 

65 

03 

40 

49 

41.1 

Octobei 

b) 


b) 

60 

05 

(>2 

35 

40 

37.1 

Noyembor 

(D 

D 

(D 

50 

55 

53 

30 

35 

34.2 

Decembei 

(D 

(2) 

b) 

45 

50 

48 

30 

30 

30.0 

July-December . 

(D 

(^) 

(“) 

45 

72 

61 0 

30 

49 

37.1 


i J >elame, unwiisiiod , 1020. No cxuotaf-ions. 
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SUEEF AND WOOlr— Continuort. 

Table 208 . — InternaHonul tiark, nitmaar .y.vfLs' iUtUj 

‘‘WooP’on this Ublosnciludo.^* Wa^iied, unwashG<l, sfonrod, and pnileci u aoi, KUfie, .ihotjp a woa{ on i, 

- ‘ " iiothBrammai v . 

idoiedasnot w 
nil waste, mhl,< 

KXi*OHTS. 


('onntiy 


From — 

Algeria 

Argentina 

A^ustraha 

Beigmiii.. 

British India., - .... 
IJritisli South Ail ica. 

Chile 

China. 

FraiiDD 

Cennanv 



Nert oe.iknuL 

PwMa 

Pein . . 

iiiiv I i . . — 

S|iasn.. 

Cnifed k (Uf.,do.o , 

Ih (faii.A' 

<H1ki i ounMios . .. 

'I'okif. 


A V 01 age, 
1909-1913. 


im 


1 


1,000 \ 
poumfi' 1 
19,871 
328,201 
{)7(ij,i»7d 
190,410 i 
5f>,49k I 
104,051 i 
28,223 i 
42,084 ! 
81,973 j 
12,817 
20,302 f 
19 L SOI . 
10, {>23 j 
9,333 , 
32,400 i 
28,505 I 
42,027 I 
139,178 ! 
(>7 , 232 1 


tmi 

ff(W urs, 
IS, VOS' 
258, u33 
57(i,353 

'‘ii,705* 

152,807 

27,043 

45,072 

OS, 010 

* To,' sot' 

227, 1 IS 
0, 117 
io,t;(;5 
Ui,4S2 
27,810 
38,818 
98,298 
2<»,273 


1915 1 

1‘90 

i9!7 i 

i9iS 

Jp'Ht j 

1,000 ' 

Ifktft \ 

/ flOti 


, ntnidt) i 

poittui 

jiOh ilfhi 

2S,33o 1 

iS,34S , 

9. 

pjuf> 

10,209 

2»tw, ir> 1 

259,387 . 

2m‘ 

,773 ; 

2. >0,4.1 3 

530,2.»8 , 

40(1,287 ' 

:m] 

,370 t 

<t07, 585 

* 59, .194*1 

' 53*07*1 

‘t 4. 

, il J i 

'ii,.4UX 

isa,34ff 1 

113, St/1 

i2i; 

,37! ' 

135, 2i(0 

31,315 I 

30,8/.; 

29, 

, i.n . 


55, SiiS j 

11,980 

.71 

ioi ; 

49,1*95’ 

11,755 ; 

22 OSl 

ll 

1," 

('07 

97 : 

1.1/ 




2fK), t02 

i8s, 5/0 

17 , 

, JOf} 

108,725 

"ia'ooT'l 

' 13, *051’, 


.2iS 

11*9*1'! 

0,157 

7, m ‘ 




12, 220 

1’ 009 

‘ IS 

‘.loi . 

.S,|14‘ 

32,151 i 

13,403 ' 

*0 

OOu , 

2,5 !7’ 

^,503 ' 

O7,405 

8*", 

;«o 


28. .m 

25,3S0 ' 

'■> L 

0*2 

IS >23 


1, 000 
pan »fh 
10, S7f» 


30,011 

30,i0l 

*»01,S91 

5»i‘765 

8,478 

* 7KJ 


if,, 411^ 

*19,095 

l^,403 


2,190,905 t,tF5;, 9. l.AiS s 

I ! 


'l,3ti 7- 9 I ‘M* 


IMPORTS. 


Int(h~~ 

Anstria-ICungarv*. 

Boignmi.. 

British India 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Japan . . 

Netlierland.s 

liUh-sia 

Sweden. ... 

Swtorlami 

UnItttI Kingdom. 
tfeitftdStol.es.. 
other count rifts. . 


03,912 


Total. 


.! 23,721 

1 22,719 1 

39, 281 > 

31, 

2h9 

1 29, 

,d3 

1 2*0 

, 195 

7,704 

9,518 1 

; 

19, 

921 

U, 

744 i 

19, 

,39». 

(>01,028 

1 457,059 ! 

141, .577 1 

I 172, 

,7.1.3 

j 134, 

3(*2 i 

1 su; 

,ooi 

481,988 









10,223 

12,730 

*'*52,*rn’| 

1 40. 

718 

47, 

30.5 j 

i 49, 

.590 

31,991 

17,321? 

In, 71*1 1 

1 12, 

(»9t» 

1 .s, 

.130 j 


2VI 

iw,i84 

97,7(>3 

4*», itm 1 

19, 

*d9 





.j 7,207 

4,009 

10, 142 

lb 

124 

i ' 2,' 

951 


7'd 

.1 11,211 

9,152 

17,414 

29, 

121 

19, 

303 

7, 

(‘59 

mjm 

498,192 

889, 333 

034, 

OKI 

t»30, 

195 

1 411, 

087 

2f0,»8 

M, 105 

412,721 

449, 

190 

420. 

995 

! 453, 

:n\ 

58,275 

50,209 

i02,9H 

107, 

,8W 

! . 

S0.5 

’ III, 

oifif 

. 2,/5H,H20 

1, 139,595 

l,s.)7,12.i i 

;i,59!, 

Omi ' 

't, m;, 

, /09 

1 "SiO 

t . 


10!, 159 
27,344 
H,035 
317, OKI 


io,3if;i 

‘Ti,«io 

IU,2# 


* Uoos not nu hide daC dies of trade for Austria-Hung nv, B«lgmm,aiul Gi immi v dur uo' Ifu' \v a parioO, 
1914-1918. Thai cforft tile tout trade aUtistiASoiimporlfi ami ft \pou mi .dh omdins.ue nui » o ii 

parable during that peraxi. 
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SWINE. 

. Tablk 2(K ). — iSwine Number and value on farrus %n the United States, 1867-1921. 

Notk. — F iguiOH in Italics are census returns, fif^ures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture Estimates of numbers aio obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published mnnbcrs of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates ■whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of At^r, 115, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
June 1 


Jan. 1 — 

Number. 

Price per 
head 
Jan 1. 

Farm value 
Jan 1 

Jan.l— 

Number. 

Price per 
head 
Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan 1. 

1867. 


24,694,(X10 

U 03 

S99,637,000 

1894 

45,200, 000 

85 98 

$270,385,000 

1868. 


24,317,000 

3 29 

70,976,000 

1896 

44, 166, 000 

4 97 

219,601,000 

1869. 


23,3I<), 000 

4 65 

108,431,000 

1896 

42, 843, 000 

4. 35 

186,530,000 

3870. 


26,751,000 

5. 80 

155, 108,000 

1897 

40,606,000 

4 10 

166,273,000 

1870. 

census. 




1898 

39, 760, 000 

4 39 

174, 351,000 

June 1 

25,134,569 



1899 

38,062, 000 

4 40 

170,110,000 

1871. 


29, 458,000 

5 61 

i65,312,000 

1900 

37,079,000 

5. 00 

185,472,000 

1872. 


31,790, 000 

4. 01 

127,453,000 

1900, census, 




1873. 


32,632, 000 

3 67 

119,632,000 

Junel. . . 

62,868,0^1 



1874. 


30,801,000 

3. 98 

122,695,000 

1901 1 
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6 20 

353,012, 000 
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4.80 

134,581,000 
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48,699, 000 
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0. 00 
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46,923,000 
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364,974,000 
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5. 66 
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1904 
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0 15 

28<), 225, 000 
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32, 262, 000 
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47, 121, 000 

5 99 

283, 255, 000 
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34, 706, 000 

3 IS 
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6. IS 
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4.28 
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417, 791, 000 

1880, 

census. 




1908 

56,081,000 

6 05 

339, 030, 000 

June 1 

47,681,700 



1909 

51,147, 000 

6.55 

354,794,000 

1881. 


36,248,000 

4.70 

170,635,000 

1910 

47,782,000 



1882. 


44, 122, 000 

5 97 

263,543,000 

1910, census, 




1883. 


43, 270, 000 

6. 75 

291,951,000 

Apr, 15 

58, m, 676 

9 17 
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191S 

! 70,978,000 
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57,400,583 
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1,642, 59.8,000 
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1920 

71, 727, 000 , 
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52,398,000 

1 60 

241,031,000 

1921 

06,649 000 
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865,633,000 

1893. 


46,095,000 

6 11 

205,^126,000 






^ Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data 

30702° — yjiK 1920 18 
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SWINE— Continued. 


Tvble 272 — Hoqs' Percentage of the different breeds in the United States, by States, 

Estimates l>olow are based upon the following inquiry of live-stock repoiters ‘‘Letting 100 represent 
the total number in yoin locality, what proportion ot the total belongs to the breeds named*'* Giades and 
scrubs should be included in the breed in which the type predominates ” 


Stale and division. 

Berkshire 

Cheshire 

0) 

o 

OQ "tl 

(DjCl 

o 

Duroc Jer- 
sey 

Hampshire 

<D 

1 

Poland 

China 

Tamworth 

'o 

esJ 

ce 

Other. 

Nondescript 

Maine . . 

21 0 

8 5 

46 8 

1 8 

0 9 

2 1 

3 1 

0 1 


2 9 

9.8 

New Hampshire 

23 7 

1 9 

46 3 

2 2 

2 

5 6 

3 4 

1 


3 6 

13 0 

Vermont 

23 1 

9 

54 7 

3 2 

.3 

2 1 

4 4 

4 



2 5 

8 4 

Massachmetts 
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3 

5 1 

3 6 

4 


4 4 

10 7 
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5 
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b 1 

3 


3 4 

io 5 
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14.3 

3 


4 1 

s 3 
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1 3 
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.3 
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^ 
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9 8 

7 

1 1 
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4 

.... 
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.9 
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1 
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LIVE STOCK VALUES. 

Table 274, — Aggregate Uvestocl value comparisons, 1920, 1921, and average 1915-1919, 

CFarm \alues Jaii J, iii lailijoris of dollars, j e ,000,000 omitted; States arranged according to 1921 rank m 

value of all animals ] 


State 

(\ittle, hogs 
sheep 

, and 

Horses and mules 

Total (cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and 
mules) 

Rank in 
aggregate 
value. 

1921 

1920 

Av , 
1915- 
1919 

1921 

1920 

Av , 
1915- 
1919 

1921 

1920 

Av , 
1915- 
1019 

1921 

1920 

Iowa 

322 

500 

404 

115 

133 

170 

437 

633 

574 

1 

1 

Texas 

261 

347 

274 

174 

225 

175 

435 

572 

449 

2 

2 

Illinois 

179 

295 

221 

123 

149 

168 

302 

444 

389 

3 

3 

Missouri 

160 

247 

194 

108 

132 

134 

2{)8 

379 

328 

4 

4 

Wisconsin . . 

105 

299 

199 

70 

74 

85 

265 

373 

284 

5 

5 

Ohio 

178 

259 

185 

86 

92 

108 

264 

351 

293 

6 

6 

Nebiaska 

149 

219 

202 

96 

122 

139 

245 

341 

341 

7 

7 

Kansas 

167 

251 

233 1 

76 

86 

108 

243 

337 

341 

8 

8 

Minnesota 

162 i 

249 

166 

77 

86 

99 

239 

335 

2f55 

9 

9 

New York 

154 

233 

Ibl 

70 

80 

85 

224 

313 

246 

10 

10 

Indiana 

135 

201 

148 

82 

93 i 

101 

217 

297 

249 

11 

11 

California 

102 

190 

140 

43 

45 i 

54 

205 

235 

194 

12 

14 

Pennsylvania 

128 

172 

117 

71 

75 1 

81 

199 i 

247 

198 

13 

12 

Michigan 

117 

175 

ns 

58 

61 

82 

175 ! 

236 

200 

14 

13 

South Dakota 

93 

155 

125 

49 

CO 

72 

142 

215 

197 

15 

15 

Georgia 

73 

105 

63 

68 

97 

72 

in 

202 

135 

10 

16 

Oklahoma 

09 

108 

101 

68 ! 

94 

93 

137 

202 

194 

17 

17 

Kentuclcy 

05 

93 

71 


75 

68 

127 

168 

139 

18 

18 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

54 

83 

53 

59 

78 

59 

113 

161 

112 

19 

19 

54 

72 

42 

57 

73 

57 

111 

145 

99 

20 

23 

Tennessee 

49 

82 

55 

60 

78 

71 

109 

160 

126 


20 

Virginia 

63 

86 

55 

42 

48 

46 

105 

134 

101 

22 

25 

Colorado 

77 

116 

98 

28 

36 

i 37 

105 

152 

135 

23 

21 

Alabama, 

50 

77 

52 

50 

74 

! 54 

100 

151 

106 1 

24 

22 

North Dakota 

50 

74 

62 

50 

68 

80 

100 

142 

148 

25 

24 

Arkansas 

41 

63 

48 

54 

69 

54 

95 

132 

102 

26 

26 

Montana 

67 

94 

90 

26 

32 

1 43 

93 

126 

139 

27 

27 

Louisiana 

51 

08 

43 

41 

50 

! 37 

92 

118 

80 

28 

1 28 

New Mexico.,. 

73 

95 

74 

15 

18 

16 

88 

113 

90 

29 

30 

Oregon 

61 

85 

01 

23 

25 

29 

84 

no 

90 

J 30 

31 

South Carolma 

33 

51 

26 

51 

U 

44 

84 

115 

70 

^ 31 

29 

Arizona 

55 

61 

54 

12 

10 

10 

67 

71 

64 

1 32 

37 

Wvommg 

55 

82 

90 

9 

11 

16 

64 

93 

106 

33 

32 

Idaho 

45 

(►9 

60 

18 

21 

24 

63 

90 

84 

34 

33 

West Virginia. 

42 

54 

40 

20 

21 

22 

62 

75 

62 

35 

35 

Florida 

47 

58 

34 

14 

1 16 

13 

61 

71 

47 

36 

36 

Washington 

35 

48 

36 

25 

29 

32 

60 

77 

(58 

37 

34 

Dtah 

38 

52 

44 

11 

12 

13 

49 

(»4 

57 

38 

38 

Maryland 

27 

34 

23 

18 

20 

21 

45 

54 

44 

39 

39 

Nevada 

34 

44 

37 

4 

5 

6 

38 

49 

43 

40 

40 

New Jersey 

24 

29 

19 

13 

14 

14 

37 

43 

33 

41 

42 

Vermont 

25 

35 

25 

10 

12 

12 

35 

47 

37 

42 

41 

Maine., 

17 

23 

37 

15 

16 

17 

32 

39 

34 

43 

43 

Massachusetts 

21 

25 

18 

7 

8 

9 

28 

33 

27 

44 

44 

Connecticut - 

10 

19 

33 

6 

7 

7 

22 

26 

20 

45 

45 

Now ifampshiro 

11 

14 

11 

5 

<) 

6 

16 

20 

17 

46 

4(i 

Delaware 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

4 

9 

9 

8 

47 

47 

Rhode Island, 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

48 

48 

Dnitod States 

3, 993 

5,803 

4,414 

2,213 

2,704 

2,751 

(5,036 

8,507 

7,1(58 
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Receipts. 


i 
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" “ i 
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Lw*al 

slaughter. 


Sheep. 

Reeelpfs. I 


1916 , 17,675,537 

mr 2.1,065,721 

1918 25,294,557 


10,457,889 = 43,265,224 
33,275,108 , 38,0-41,870 
14,874,199 


31, 175, .112, 20,69I,6<*5 11,498,477 

25, 4 10, 363 20, 2l6, 287 9, Ml , 873 

30,410,480 23,485,038 } lO,2tMi,337 

w ni- T"?o <r>fve wm 12 546 272 
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Soino of ttio principal facts connected witb. the Federal meat inspection as adinmisl ered by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry are shown in tiie lollowing tables The figures cover the annual totals beginning 
with the fiscal year 1907, which was the fix st year ol opeiations undei the nieat-mspection law now in force. 
The data given coinpiiso the numhei ol establishments at which inspection is conducted, the number 
of animals of each species inspecte<i at slaughter, the numbei of each species condemned, both wholly 
and in part, and the per centagc condemned ol each species and ofallanimaib, the quantity of meat pioducts 
propai ed or processed undex Federal supervision, and the quantity and percent age of the latter condemned. 

Finthex details of the Federal meat inspection are iiublished each year m the annual leport of the 
Chiet of the Buieau of Animal Industry 

Table 278 — Number of establishments %nspected and total number of animals slaughtered 
undei Federal inspection annually^ 1907 to 1920 


Year ending June 30 — 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments 

t'attle 

Calves 

Swme 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

All 

animals 

1907 

708 

7,621,717 

1,763,574 

31,815,900 

9,681,876 

52, 149 

50,935,216 

1908 

7S7 

7, 116,275 

1,995,487 

35,113,077 

9, 702, 545 

45,953 

53,973,337 

1909 

87G 

7,325,337 

2,046,711 

35,427,031 

10, 802, 903 

69, 193 

55, 672,075 

1910 

919 

7,962, 189 

2,295,099 

27,656,021 

11, 149, 937 

115,811 

49,179,057 

1911 

936 

7,781,030 

2,219,908 

29,916,363 

13, 005, 502 

54, 145 

52,976,948 

1912 

1 940 

7,532,006 

2,242,929 

34,966,378 

11, 208,724 

()3, 983 

59, 014,019 

1913 i 

' 910 

7, 155,810 

2,098,484 

32,287,538 

14,724,465 

56,556 

56,322,859 

1914 i 

893 

6,721,117 

1,814,904 

33,289,705 

14,958,834 

121,827 

50, 909,387 

1915 ' 

89b 

6,964,402 

1,735,902 

36,217,958 

12, 909, 089 

165,533 

5§, 022, 884 

191(> 1 

875 

7,404,288 

2,048,022 

40, 182,799 

11,985,926 

i 180,356 

b2, 101,391 

1917 

833 

9,299,489 

2,679,745 

1 40,210,847 

11,343,418 

174,649 

03,708, 148 

1918 

884 

10,938,287 

3,323,077 

35,449,247 

8,769,498 

149,503 

58,629,612 

1919 

895 

11-241,991 

3,674,227 

44 398,389 

11,268,370 

125, 660 

70,708,(i37 

1920 

897 

9, 709,819 

4,227,558 

38, 981, 914 

12,334, 827 

77,270 

165,332,477 


^ Includes 1,089 horses slaughtered. 


Table 279 . — Condemnations of animals at slaughter, 1907-1920. 




Cattle 


Calves. 



Swme 


Yeai ended June 30 — 

Whole 

Part 

Per 
cent 1 

Whole, 

Part 

Per 
cent 1 

Whole 

Part. 

Per 

cent.^ 

1907 

27,933 

93, 174 

1.58 

6,414 

245 

0.38 

105, 879 

436,161 

1 70 

1908 

33,216 
35, 103 
42, 426 

67,482 
99,739 
122, 167 

1. 41 

5,854 

396 

.31 

127, 933 

636, 589 

2. 18 

1909 

1.84 

8,213 

7,524 

7,654 

8,927 

409 

.42 

86,912 

799,300 

2.50 

1910 

2 07 

500 

,35 

52, 439 
59, 477 
129,002 
173,937 
201, 942 
213, 905 
195,107 
158, 180 
113, 079 
128, 805 

726, 829 

2. 82 

1911 

39,402 
50,363 
50, 775 
18, 366 
52, 496 

123, 969 
134,783 
130, 139 
138,085 
178,409 
188,915 
249, 637 

2 10 

781 

.38 

877, 528 

3. 13 

1912 

2. 40 

1, 212 

.45 

323, 992 

i.30 

1913 

2.53 

9,216 

1,377 

1,234 

1,750 

1,988 

2,927 

2,308 

.50 

373, 993 
422,275 

1.70 

1914 

2. 77 

6,696 
5,941 
6,681 
10, 112 
8,109 
9,202 
13,820 

.44 

1.88 

1915 

3. 32 

.44 

464,217 

1,87 

1916 

57, 579 

3. 33 

.42 

! 546,290 
528,288 

1 83 

1917 

78, 706 
68, 156 
59,619 
58, 602 

3 53 

.49 

4.71 

19J8. 

178, 940 
106, 791 
194,058 

2.26 

I .31 

317,006 

i 1 30 

1919 

2 01 

2,479 

2,866 

.32 

433, 433 

1.27 

1920 

2.60 

.39 

133, 476 

550, 580 

i 1.75 


Average 

1907-1910 

34,670 

95,640 

1 7^ 

7,001 

388 

.36 

93, 291 

649, 720 

2 29 

1911-1915 

1916-1920 

48, 278 
64, 518 

141, 077 
195,608 

2.62 
2. 68 

7,687 

9,585 

1,271 

2,514 

.44 

.38 

1 

156,253 

145,789 

492, 401 
481, U9 

1. 95 

1 57 



Includes both whole and parts. It should be understood that the paits heie locoided are primal 
parts, a much largei number of less important parts, especially m swine, are condemned m addition. 
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Table 279 ( 'ond&mnalions of anvmals at sfavghier, 19(r,-t9:!(l (JontiniiiMi. 




Eheep. 



(b)ats 


All ammulo 


Ye.u omloti Juno 30 — 

Whole 

Part 

Per 
cent ^ 

Wh(»k‘ 

Part 

Pei 
eeul i 

W h(i!l- 

Fait 

Pot 

cent.! 

1907 

9,521 
8, 0110 

29f» 

0 10 

12 


0 OS 

1 10,702 

.729, .S76 

1 3.3 

1008 

198 

09 

.:.i 

1 

.07 

175, V2i\ 

701, bt.6 

1 03 

1909 

10,7t7 
11, 127 

179 

.10 

82 

I 

. 12 

! 11,017 

800, 028 

1 87 

1910 

21,711 

. 32 

220 

1 

-19 

113,712 

871, 2H 

2. 01 

1911 

10, 789 
15, 102 
10,657 

7,391 

3,871 

939 

.14 

61 

.. 

a 

ii7,.;s; 

l,009,<»72 

2 13 

1912.... 

13 

81 

J 

!3 

20.1,778 

46.5, 859 

1 13 

1913 

.12 

70 

1 

11 

2.50, Old 

.106, 1 10 

1.3i 

1911 

20, 563 1 

1,,561 

.15 

710 

K 

.02 j 

281 , :;o.3 

.10 1, P)() 

: i 18 

1015 

17,611 

15,057 

298 

.11 

6511 

11 

10 j 

290, 000 

611,0.88 

j.oi 

1916 

1,007 

hi 

\ (jlui 

Ibi 

16 ' 

27.1, 087 

7.18, 161 

' 1 63 

1917 

16,719 

137 

.15 

1,319 

12 

. .SO i 

i 26.1, .:i)6 t 

7.81, .1.11 ' 

1 01 

1918 i 

12,561 

227 

.15 

119 

1 

.28 1 

i 202, 327 ! 

528,482 1 

1 25 

1919 

1 1, 371 

330 

.13 

318 

17 

.27 

^ 212,215 1 

(if).}, 0,10 

1. 15 

1020 1 

20, 028 

627 

17 

13.5 

1 

' .18 i 

2 22{., 1 25 ; 

”718,136 : 

1 49 

Average, ! 

1907-1910 ' 

i 

9,872 1 

6,347 

.lol 

96 1 

1 

11 1 

111,920 j 

7.12,005 1 

1 71 

1911-1915 S 

16,204 

2,813 

.11 i 

321 1 

() 

,',U 

228,710 

1.17,. 107 i 

1, ,13 

1910-1920 1 

1 

15,751 1 

526 

. 15 1 

577 1 

41 

.111 

2.;g, »36 

<.70,872 

1 43 


1 Includes both whole uud piuts It should ho undcisicjod tii.it (he paits licit* icconk'd wiic primal 
parts; a mtichlaiger number of lessimportanl parts, ospt*ciaU> iii mmik*, aie ('oiitltmincti in atitiitmn 
3 Includes (‘oiidcinnation of Iioi scs; Whole, C-l part , *{ 


Table 280 . — Quantity of meat and 'meat food priuluria prepared, and (pinntitp a'nd per- 
ce 7 i tape CO tide til nxdy 'undt r Fedetal i^upernmoa annuallij^ 1U07 to 1990 




1 

IVi- 




P(‘r- 

Year ended 

Prepan*d or ^ 

Pen- 

<‘eiil age 

Yeui ended 

Prepared or j 

('on- 

cent age 

June 30 — 

proceshed 

(lemned | 

con- 

demned 

June ,10- ! 

proeessed j 

♦lemned 

con- 

ilemned 


PoM/ld.S* 

PovmlH \ 

Pn cent. 


PiiumP 1 

' Pull lid, 

!*( t lint. 

1907 

1,464,213,208 ; 

11,874,587 

0.33 

1017 

7,rrf.3,<.33,957 ‘ 

19,.Vm,270 

<t 26 

1008 

.5,958, 208, 3<d 

43,341,206 

.73 

1018 

7,tKJ5, !W,024 i 

' i7,5M, IM 

22 

1009 

6, 791,437,0.32 

2l,t>70,751 

36 

1010 .... 

9, 169,012,040 1 

3<}, 323. 320 

.1.1 

1010........ 

6, 223, 9f>l, 50.f 
! 6,931,2.13,211 
: 7,270,558,9.16 

19,031,808 

31 

1020 

^ 7, 75.5, 158, M2 1 

1.8,201,668 

.2.1 

1011 . 

1012 

21,073,577 
lH,09f 1,587 

31 

25 

Averace. | 


1913 .... .. 

: 7,091,809,809 

18,851,030 

.27 

l‘.Kt7-l0U} 

5,859,47.8,209 

2.5, 482 5S‘I 

1 43 

1014....... 

I 7,O33,29.>,071 

10,1.1,5,460! 

18,780,122: 

17,807,867 

27 

1011 -1915 1 

7, 17 1,00.1, .50 1 

19, 1.87,5.17 

27 

1915 

1916 

i 7,5.13,070,002 
■ 7,474,242,192 

2,5 

21 

1010 1020 : 

^ 7, 0'rt, 152, 25.1 

20,761,5.5.8 

' 26 


The principal items m TaMtt ML in the older of majniitude, uie; <’urtMi ptiik, luni, sau ape, (‘HniunJ 
beef, hir<l subjUtutes, and oleo prodimts. The list include*; u lurpe mnuher ol le< s import attf items’. 

ItBhouki be umlersttHHi that the ahove produets are entirely sepumte and udditnaml to fheeureanH 
inspection at tune of 'daUKhtei. They are, m f*iet, reinsptsdmin of such portion . of the eareusn us tiuve 
Kubsequently uuderpom* some proces? tif luamifaeture. 

Table 28 L* -Quantity of went and meat food products tmptnied, and quantity and per- 
eetdaye condemned or refused entrip tOlj itt lUKK 


Year ended June tUl-'- 


1014 (0 months) 
1015.«, 

1016... .......... 

1017 

1918... 

1010 

im 


Total 

Pmi- 

Hef<l-.e<l 

nn)>ort4‘d. 

dimmed. 

e{dr.\ 

Pull hit ^ 

Puitnd 

Pi)U ihP 

l07,8H0,;a8 

551, K59 


245,023,437 

2,020,291 I 

70,454 

110,514,476 

208, 27ti 

1 13, WIT 

20, 138, 906 

, 182 , hio 

iijtlll 

50,025,481 

089, 0!<^ 

4 a, 4,52 

170.911,142 

34<t, 358 

501,802 

77,7.81,320 

229, ;I38 

302, 106 


!k‘reenlape 
eotHhmiued 
01 refused. 


Oil if .if 

P/J8 

.HTi 

.:i7 

1 m 

2 

.e/ 

.feO 



IMPOETS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.^ 

fComp^led m tlio Buioau of Crop Estimates fiom reports of the foreign commerce and navigation of tlic 
United states, United States Dcpaitment of Commerce ] 

Table 282 . — Aqrkultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending Dec. 31, 

1919. 


Article imported. 

Year ondmg Doc 31 — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

ANIMAL MATTER. 

Animals, live 

Cattle 2 number.. 

Horses — 

For breeding purposes , 2 

number 

Othei numbei.. 

Total hoises. ..do 

Sheep 2 do 

Swuie do 

All other, including fowls . 

Total live ati rmnlfs 

347,510 

2,376 

7,620 

$18,245,973 

951,278 
679, 391 

352,601 

717 

3,152 

$25, 518, .585 

362,962 
417, 165 

642,395 

942 

4,052 

$53,290,078 

306,464 

496,289 

10, 002 

1,630,669 

3,869 

780, 127 

4,991 

802, 753 

202,861 

16,236 

2,014, 169 
396, 901 
772, 721 

150,203 

7,467 

1,653, 717 
185,017 
493, 115 

224,774 

20,6.57 

2,47.3,386 

758,259 

700,885 





23,060,493 


28,631, 161 


58,037,361 

Beeswax .pounds. . 

Dairy products* 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

and 




2 , 858, 190 

991, 169 

1,558,048 

584, 194 

2, 383, 901 

890,327 

4, 860, 182 
4,073,357 

1,307,750 

6,332,562 

444,332 

2,566,489! 

3,060,117! 

1,655,467 

7,562,044 

.580,324 
3,059,078 
31,646,316 
4 726, 816 
4 927, 668 

9,519,368 

11,332,204 

Fresh gallons. . 


4 1,319,628 
4 10, 901, 998 

3,684,817 
16, 509, 239 

1,850,203 
2, 080,070 

Condensed pounds. . 

Total dairy products. 




6,070,938 


6,910, 202 


12,803,812 

Eggs dozen.. 

Egg albumen pounds. . 

Egg yolks or frozen eggs, 

pounds 

Feathers and downs, ci ude: 

Ostrich pounds.. 

Other do 

Fibeis, animal. 

Silk— 

Cocoons do..., 

Eaw, or as reeled from 
the cocoons .pounds . . 
Waste do 

Total silk do 

1, 179,0-17 

16,268,379 

U) 

314,419 

3,559,504 

415,883 

1,149,282 

1,214,826 

1,386,947 

6,752,453 

363,227 
503, 154 

2,459,552 

675,791 

814,408 

1,247,355 

7,978,239 

24,890,021 

309,069 

1,599,80.5 

394,629 

6,061,114 

8, 469, 987 

2,098,146 

852,810 

103,017 

30,502,831 

6,822,409 

99,871 

184,283,183 

5,369,8,50 

220,250 

32, 865, 543 
15,6.3.5,200 

i 

j 297,296 

180,209,537 

I 1.3,691,765 

t 

: 852,474 

* 44,816,918 

0, .852, 980 

480,636 

329,338,872 
12, (M, 208 

43, ‘128, 257 

189,752,910 

48,720,909 

191,198,598 

5.5, .522, 372 

i 311,880,776 

Wool and hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, 
and like animals-— 
Class 1, clothing, 

pounds 

Class 2, combing, 

pounds 

Class 3, carpets, 

pounds 

Hair of the Angora 
goat, alpaca, etc., 
pounds 

320,801,420 

22,333,306 

73,002,602 

4,857,213 

133,35.3,670 

11,420,305 

24,892,901 

3,890,564 

'373,910,875 

4,223,223 

69,291,858 

6,301,416 

216,789,960 

2,646,051 

29,2.50,091 

3,079,905 

334,099,538 

7,734,081 

96,918,324 

7,110,891 

171,288,562 

4,583,522 

36,898,301 

.3,994,0.56 

Total, wool .pounds.. 

420/)0 1,517 

171,5.57,4.52 

453,727,372 

2.51,772,016 

415,892,831 

210,761,501 

Total arumai fibers, 
pounds 

461,422,801 

361,310,362 

502,448,311 

445,971,214 

.501,415,206 

558,051,277 


1 Forest products come within the scope of the Department of Agriculture and arc therefore included in 
alphabetical order in these tables. 

2 Including all imported free of duty. 

8 Jan.l to June 30. 

July 1 to Dec. 31. 
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Tablk 282 , -Atjiti'iiJiifrai iiiipoi tH (ff Ihhifrf/ Sf/r/rs I tfus h eininiff l>ve 

iV/9 < \)n1 jihbmI 


VtMJ <Mdin< Ih'-i M 


Xt tide iiiiixn led 


ANEMII, M VTTEU— eolltd 

CJelatiii pounds 

Gliiti and ;due size . do. 
Honey. gallons 

Paclang-Iiou^e pioduel'. 

Blood, dried pound'. . 

Bmiea, hoofs, and hoi in, 
poujnis . ... 

BnsUcs 

<’i ude, uo'-oi < (Mi , 

pounds.. 

Soiled, bunched, oi 
picpaied. pountK 

Tola! bust ie-> .do 

Grease. . . . do ' 

Uair -* i 

Jiui >e. ... do ' 
Othi'i imnid do 
ihdi' < tilting md ol hei 
glue stock - .pounds 

liidtM and .skin , other 
than lurs - 

Ikillalo hidtM, dry, 

pounds 

Cabrettti pounds 

Calfskius—- 

l>ry do 

Green or p le k 1 ed, 

pound 1 

CaU'e iudiM - 

i)i\ pounds 

GH‘en or pieklCMi, 
pounds... . 
ilors(? and a- s .kut •> - 
Dry... , . .pounds . 
Gissmi oi pirkled, 

pounds 

Kangaioo... .pounds 
Sheepskin -I i - 

Diy ...... do . 

Gummi oi pie kind, 
{!Oun<i ! 

Itoal kin . 

Dry, .pouuiis. 

Green or p i<‘kl ed, 
pounds... 

Other. . pound, 

Tot al hide, ami Skills, 
pound 

Meat - 
Oared 

Ba(‘on aitd hams, 
pounds..... . 

Meat prepared or 
proHoived.poundH 
Bausage, boiogna, 
pomidh..,..,... 
Fresdi - 

B«f ami veal, 
pounds-.w..... .. 

Mutton and lamb, 

pomuis... 

Boric pounds. 

Other, including moat 
extracts, .pouads,. 


1017 


Pd . 


Dnanlity. 

\ slue j 

Dnaiitit} ' 

S aim* 

<Gian!U\ ) 

1 

\ al!is‘ 

N2t>, 115 
(.,775, lh2 
555, 220 

s;oi,2ihl 
1,0 IS 5281 
IM, }50; 

s2, Too 
<52 121 
lOo’ 7I0j 

8 ;2, D 11 
I72,0}2i 
O'.T, 20o; 

i 

i 

•UO, ,.,15 
.ssO,OI2 
151,215, 

l'2li,S.;5 
20^,882 
5(»5, .>25 

' ” ’ i 

512.7 

- 

0 *.7 1 

’I < o 5 . „ 1 s 

7 ' 7..1 

G; 

j 1,002,21 !| 

1 

G. * 

o^"^, 1 y>' 

50, 187, 01! 

' h), 5tj2 

05. 157 

! 

70, 5. ’>7; 

j 

5l,os7' 

U\[M 

77, loo' 

i 0^71)0 

j 4,»5l,755| 

i, l‘D,o52; 

k 110,070 

5,(.10,7 )'*' 

1,081, ;7o' 

.1.0 51,. 579 

}, IIP d»2. 

} *p}, Oti.l' 

lid. 

>, 705, 'P. 

. i >>,8G, 

•' 'i;», 57:, 


o, 7UH, 
ii, 728, 


;u, io'j,s2, 


ipdl, px. 

i,'.w7,.wr 

soi,.srt2 

1 . ,»i}0, 07o 


870, 

17;*, 


o;d, 

o.’it 


U*d, 70} 
.’d»s s;2| 


.! 871,0.8^ 

kmi,osh' 
k,dh P).> 


i.i. 7sd,b,:7. 


;;td 

,td 

">}2,(Kty 


21,801/270 

0, 199, 718 

.5, 81s, 5V) 

20,475,088 

7, 072, 2S2 

5,4s9,.521 

9,111,917 

:p 8.59, 275 

2,(n)5/8>‘ 

UI,Ot>5,020 

40, 05S, lOf 

' 31, V}.5,02!1 

229,019, SD 

5 IS, 9.52 

IS»>,21,., Ill 

9,017,S55 

2,9a2,5(.7| 872, S12 

15, iu,tHm 
(HD, 571 

•2,520/19' 4,125,011: 

.>}S,0SS (.79,118; 

50, :{57,‘i2.. 

18, .195, 12fi 

2 l,,S 10,017 

;G, 02 1,952 

U,0}f,02l 

:?0, 911,301 

7o, l(d,5(.7 

4s 015/59 

.5.1, 30.>,nd 

i2, .111/71 
l0,0i.k;H.l| 

5, 598, (HHl 
2, 9t >.5,722 

9, 057, 918 
0, 9.{ k 315 

051. Of M, ov; 

201»,7Hk tin 

..f>l. VIO, V>'} 

210,401 

09, 801 

1.803,121 

in 

2/228/5.5 

in 

15,070 

1, 958 

5,417 

22,072/47 

3,088,759 

2ii,339,08l 

r>,'023/9o;i 

2,5«0/i4d 

(>85,401 
55 i, 812 

007, 890 
1,721/979 

' (®) 

10,780,082 

in 

... 

tn <■<*)> iM t 

I /«! 


1, 517,208 

’ 15,019 758 

' 9, pus,) 

1 

^ .him, 4.57 
.80, ,kS2 

2,250,592 

}2,,12,5. isfl 

20, 9H, .321} 

/17..H.7, 22.250. dP 

1 

12, 758, S39 

JO, 157. tltf> 

iHn phi, 20., 

j 

,! }, 500,;>05 

>1 5 , 872, 58 > 

‘ .01,092,038’ 

I ! 

91, 2 M, 512 

Is;, ID 

I 1 1,97// 3... 

.1,012, J0.S 

TdkPG 

! 1.5/17.0 790 

1, KJ,959, 

^ .3/»5i,3!D 

j G. 302, 950 

7,,.32,<d% 

; 45,:HHl,.52k 

’ 21/288,088 

9, STfl.O i{ 

1 G, ITl, 1112 

^ 1 *,252,451 

j 

*2\(.l i,09.»' 

iU, 1 'd/2..i 

80, S27.072 

1,817, 105' 
2. P.7,708 

22, 522. .to;; 
9/59.0.19 

^ 9,729,4kS 

1 5,1H0,501 

ios.oi i,7o;| 

j 711, 

..{?**, do, 021 

alk'jDi. 

2,(d0/2ii 

7H7,7;S0 

:iS 201/31 

21/ 89, KG 

5,837.540 

2,797 

; 71,752 

1.3,340 

4, 359, ISO 

38,101,758 

0,40S0M 

134/290 
370, WHj 

' 8, 209, ih2 

2,779/101 

1,517,:I,I3 

001,051 

7,3.17,842. 

8, 5%, 049 

i,a'l7,7S0 

rn •yra t in* 

«f »ini 17/ 

f7 002 xm 
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Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products. 

Table 282 — Agnctdhual Imporlfi 0/ the United Stales during the S years ending Dec. Sl^ 

J 91 9 — Co ntin ixed 


Year endirig Dec 31 — 


Article imported 

1017 

1 1918 

1 

j 1919 

i 


Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

ANIM \L A1 ATTEK— contd 

Packing-house pi odiiets— • 
Continued 

Meat — Cont inued. 
Oleosteaim ..pounds.. 

Rennets do... 

Sausage casings, .do. . 
Tallow do ... 

5, 555, 448 

h 

$936,561 
21, 884 
4, 050, 825 

1,556,781 

25 , 395 , 405 ! 

$250, 122 
78,590 
3,508,434 
2 702,075 

2, 358, 440 
102. 080 
11,231,028 
12,096, 189 

$475, 156 
140, 542 
5,029, 412 
1,812, 903 

Total packing-house 
jiroducts . pounds . , 

0) 

241, 738, 356 

C) 

175,095,614 

973, 343, 841 

345, 301,052 

Total animal matter . . 


643,450,433 

1 


663, 530, 808 


995,302,757 

VEGETABLE MATTER 

Argols or wmo Ices .pounds. - 
Breadstuils. (See Crain 
an d g I ai n pi odu cts . ) 
Broom corn . long tons..; 

28, 457, 132 

877 

1,714,498 

1 

[ 149,892| 

27,687, 178 

1,766 

1,824,501 

364,936 

25,735,599 

10 

4,286,972 

1,010 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Cocoa— j 

Crude, leaves and shells 1 

of pounds..' 

Cocoa and chocolate, 
jiropaied. .pounds. - 

390,047,055 

790,050 

i 

1 

11,415,351 

' 258, 849 

359,959, 701 

55, 598 

37,955,200 

17, 169 

391,397,309 

967, 203 

57,999,461 

342, 420 

Total cocoa and choc- 
olate pounds.. 

390,838,305 

11,674,203 

360,015,359 

37,972,369 

392,304,512 

58,341,884 

Coffee do — 

1,286, 524, 074j 

122,607,254 

1,052,201,501 

99, 123, 362 

1,333,504,067 

261, 270, 100 

Coffee substitutes. 

Chicory root— 

Roasted, ground, or 
otherwise prepared, 
pounds 

1 

i 

327,243 

i 

35,716 



56 

28 

Fibers, vegetable 

Cotton pounds.. 

Flax- 

Hackled, knowm as 
‘‘dressed lino/' 
long tons 

138,615,455 

1 7,331 

41,780,796 

5,276,777 

112,684,092 

7,856 

41,624,242 

7,361,598 

175,358,368 

J 2, 129 

1 2, 2^)1 

71,880,290 

2,929,062 

1,007,528 

All othoi .. long tons.. 

Hemp do... 

istlc, or Tampico fiber, 
long tons 

1 

9,745 

29, 15() 

2,829,518 

2, 539, *16 

3,875 

31,744 

1,982,494 

3,018,815 

t 

1,698 

20, 840 

953,576 

2,523,330 

Jute and jute butts, 

long tons 

Kapoc long tons.. 

Manila do 

New Zealand fiax..do — 

Sisal grass do — 

Other do — 

87,682 
7,505 
92, 112 
9, 019 
143, 871 
13,330 

8,315, 121 
1,855,673 
27,321,018 
2,286,922 
43,053,717 
2,305, 135 

71,414 

9,676 

78,783 

13,912 

151,876 

13,593 

6,462,534 
2,820,474 
29,332,928 
4,867,576 
54,937, 104 
2,973,144 

62, 332 
10, 972 
08, 536 
(>, 720, 
1 14, 542| 
7, 219' 

8,384,470 
3,073,285 
19, 255,282 
1,640,755 
39,553,701 
1,797,000 

Total vegetable fibers. 



137,503,823 


156, 010, 909 

i 

153, 664,288 

Forest products 

Cinchona bark, .pounds. . 
Cork wood or cork bark, 
pounds 

2,057,327 

6) 

574, 160 

3,915,931 

3,507,971 

C) 

792,078 

3 S98, 193 

5, 981, 293 
28 , 286 , 942 ! 

1,075,74 

1,802,506 

Dyowoods and extracts 
of— 

DyewoodvS— 

Logwood, .long tons . . 
Other. do... 

61, 735 
14,336 

1,519,878 

364,322 

29,841 
31, 153 

608, 141 
796,297 

29,022 

1,618 

549,885 

38,377 

Total dyewoods .do. . . 

76,070 

1,884,200 

60,994 

1,464,438 

30,640 

588,262 

Extracts and decoctions 
of pounds . 

2,875,299 

170,788 

' 9,574,432 

459,311 

7,285,737 

477,976 

Total dyewoods and 
extracts of 


2,054,988 


1,923,749 


1 066,238 
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Table 2S2 — Affneiilfiind int ports of thr HioJrd Stairs daruaj thr :J pans itaiuaj Ikr /)7, 

tiUO — ( 'otitiriiHMi. 

j V*‘U <‘iulin{', !>( (• .51 " 


Aiti( 1(‘ int{iorii*d BH7 EH.S Edd 



tpiuntit V 

\ aha 

(pl.udit ^ 

\ .due 

<pianti( \ 

X’.ilue 

VUil'TABLK MlTTKIt iOli 




' 



Forest pioduc (/ -('onl<L 







OwmS“ 







Ambu* 0 1 Stdio'ial, 







pounds 



i i 100,812 

i \8i),,0I3, 

.5,0 5.1,02! 

«8IU, 152 

(Lunpuor — 







(^rude .. pound ■> 

n, 512, sn7 

.SI, 8 10, (, 74 

.3, 171,2.82 

! .511 IS't 

2. f)‘U, 822 

2,.505,,5(// 

BoduHHi do . 

a, ios, 2 «i 

i.otli, in.") 

<117,111 

70‘i, 8s2 

2, 125,210 

.1, ‘‘20, 817 

(’.liicie. . ...do 

0,117,022 

3.07,1, ISl 

7,251,022 

.ipdT, lot 

<1, 145, 5.18 

0,2!(.,37h 

<I(>p:d, katiii, a n d 




■ 



(lauKU... jxiuiids 

adhui,sn.! 

,3, 117,<»lf» 

,i.g<U)i,0P 

.1,23), 7.8.1 

20,.';2f). lo.. 

2,(P2,376 

(Juinlnet , oi f <• i i a 







japonica . pounds 

ii,:52i,:)nn 

1, 1 1.5,031 

8,701,020 

‘1.52, 32: 1' 

4, 7 11. (.51 

1 52, 433 

India lubbei, 





1 



pcwha, elc.— 




! 



liaUta ... .pounds 

2. PW,.{S7 

1,(417,.. 11 

l,.517,.1.J8 

,8.3..3<<t 

},(.28, 1 11 

3 i7,o;i.s 

(»uavuii‘ f'um .do 

t 852,531 

1, is;,n7,s 

1 37t),085 

413, iSl, 

.1,201 <21 

7()0, 030 

(ill! fa jooiah)no, oi 




: 



Fast Indian }^uin. 







pounds 

21 771,W,7 

1, 111, 01^ 

3 'K.2, I7(» 

(•.S3,.5.)l 

1.8, (4)2. 702 

2,2I3,‘H)i 

0 u 1 1 a - p e I c !i a , 







]jiouud-) 

1 , 47t>, 120 

2.>U, .Stl2 

i,207,'N) 

22.5.322 

0, J'l.) 818 

1,0()8,(»3S 

India 1 «i b b 0 r , 







pounds 

m.h:i\27S 

23.t, 220, <11)1 

.32.5,953,308 

Uf.,.i7s 3i:g 

53.5, ‘110, 121 

‘21.5,820,113 

Total India lub- 




1 



boi, etc, pom ids 

433, <135, 4sn 

2:i7, 7.51), <17,5 

3 10, 023, I'd 

1 18, ,5 {7,05.1 

5(»r>,3,il,2‘(3' 

220, SOO, .503 

Sbellae . . . do 

27 41.0 757 

3, 010, ,51 5 

1 8, 00 >, 7r< 

'♦,02'». !.{'* 

21, 120 103 

1 1,800,250 

Othei. .. do.. 

{«) 

2. 211, 220 

(-1 

I '♦0{,.M0 

!1,2‘0 i 3 

t,.o7,0‘‘o 

Total gums ..d<i 

Sf 

21)0,205,0,57 

C; 

i 70, 7 22, 1 >2 

fd».,02, 208 

2.)1,3H, I'Hj 

Ivory, vegtdabiv do 

47,380,217, 

1,227,5.82 

1 ‘U,M2,oini 

’ 1,32.1,431 

31,7/3,000 

1,172,080 

Tanning inafenals •” 







M a n g i o V 0 b ai k , ^ 



' i 




long fons 

5,211.. 

10*1,811 

2, 1ft! 

30 8«,7 

1 , .‘2 r 

8/ S(,0 

(pielnviobo, ovtiunts j 



1 




of pounds 

1(18,333,(177 

7. 132,ai«! 

; 131, 103,730 

.5,(»38,01.8 

lU,43(o(dS 

f), 302, 347 

Qnebiuoho \v o o d , i 


1 

1 

I ' 

1 

1 


tons’; tons. ..... 5 

{»8,rjU2; 

l,2tH),01S' 

22,802 

‘ 3,57. 130 

.1,3(22' 

53,673 

H u in a (• , g r t» u mi » ! 


1 

i 

1 

s 


pounds . . 

12,lHH»,(jt7; 

413,032 

13,3m».3IS 

124,798 

1 1,721, .0.51 

.558,477 

<HiK*r . ... . . . 




l(»l,447- 


l,5j}*.,273 

Tot id tanning ma- 



! 

i 



tmidh .. ..... .j 


3,513,213' 


0,738, 020 


% 153,215 

Wood, not olhin\hoH* ; 

i 




J 


sp<H‘die«l 



i 

1 



Brier loot orhrierwood 



1 

1 



and ivisry or lain el j 


: 1 

1 

I 

1 


loot 


! 42,i, 532 


8.11,371 

1 

L287,KU 

Chair eane or 1 end. 


i7<h7,53i 

i , . 

251,317! 


*235, 550 

t’ahiiHd woods, un- 



i 




saw ed-- 



I 

! 



Cedar. .. ...Mfeot.. 

!4,0l»7* 

832,218 

;mo<)' 

(•77. H)0 

8, ,)’\v 

,.ol,80<) 

Mahogany... .do.... 

47,7tH> 

3, .i.5;i, .ts's] 

11,038 

.{,8t>^,iSS 

42. 

3, 0)3, 0/2 

Other do.... 

1 

i <)73,O(»0| 

C) i 

71.1, hH»( 

7 , 533 

7n,,722 

Total <• a b i n e t 


i 





W(mkIs....M foot..' 

J 


1,‘»2,5,21H) 


5,2.^.7U 

,)<',8o0 

5,270,00.1 

Bogs and round tun- 1 







bei .M feel. J 

10.3, 1.51 

1 0.i0,,«)8 

33,(»i)3! 

,5(4),s‘i7 

3;i. 151) 

i,(»00,()72 

bJuiy 1 to Dec, 31 



5* Mot stated. 
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Table 282 — Agnndtnml im 2 )ortB of the United jS tales during the 3 years ending Dec 31. 

1919 — Continued 


Year ending Dec 31 — 


Ai tide imported. 

BII7 

1918 

1919 

(Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V alue 

VEGETABLE SIATTEIl— COn 

Forest products— (’ontd 
Wood, not else where 
specified— Contd 
Lumber — 

Boai ds, deals, jilanlcs, 
and other sawed 

lumber M feet. 

Laths do 

Shingles do... 

Other 

1,203, 600 
605, 051 
1, 936, SOO 

$27,912,150 
1, 906, 4S2 
5, 160, 482 
715, 370 

1, 209, 162 
282, 302 
1, 797, 612 

$34, 314, 720 
966, 448 
,5, 626, 932 
1, 072, 306 

1, 149, 320 
802, 651 
1, 987, 480 

$37, 260, S47 
3, 037, 000 
8, 720, 032 
1, 389, 018 

Total lumber 






35,694,481 


41, 980, 406 


50, 406, 897 

Pulp wood — 

Peeled cords. . 

Rossed do. .. 

Rough do 

Rattan and i eeds 




673, 235 
152, 618 
206, 081 

5, 423, 566 
1, 637, 551 
3,502,341 
1, 557, 352 
0) 

911, 850 

964, 804 
128,579 
276, 614 

9, 295, 009 
1,548,280 
2, 519, 277 
1, 308, 466 
256, 976 
928, 187 

69S, 785 
107, 091 
241, 420 

6, 778, 550 
1, 365, 144 
2, 315, 059 
872, 374 
297, 205 
667, 153 

Timber, ship and othci . 




All other. .1 




Total wood, n. e. &.... 





53, 286, 159 


64, 728, 468 


71, 187, 038 

Wood pulp— 

Ohcnueal— 

Bleached— 
Sulphate.long tons. 

Sulphite do 

Unbleached- 

Sulphate do 

Sulphite do 

Mechanical do 

Total wmod pulp 
long tons.. 

Total forest products. 

Fruits: 

Ficsh or dried — 

Bananas bunches. . 

Curuints pounds.. 

Dates do.... 

Figs do 

Grapefruit 




1,451 

36,640 

96, 369 
221, 583 
249, 172 

195, 014 

4.508.368 

9, 093, 170 
19, 291, 410 

7. 991. 368 

3, 3a6 
14,962 

106, 037 
226, 298 
165, 605 

299, 790 
1, 512, 742 

7, 971, 067 
16, 973, 540 
4, 720, 036 

4,594 
38, 174 

130, 278 
214, 243 
180, 583 

394, 76 
4, 472, 593 

9, 084, 537 
17, 979, 170 
5,117,316 

605, 215 

41,979,330 

51G, 258 

31,477, 175 

567, 872 

37,048,381 


; 372, 793, 350 


279, 004, 509 


374, 4.55, 432 




35, 279, 686 
793, 761 
20, 098, 550 
3, 239, 425 

13, 961, 158 
112, 530 
580, 627 
163,617 

32, 249, 028 
5, 091, 328 
10, 720, 8,52 
11, 775, 499 

15,438,491 
5,57, 508 
480, 589 
873, 415 
a 1.56, 524 
092, 855 
1, 858, 049 
1, 327, ,S12 
1 16, 553 
845, 906 
20, 897 
1, 843, 681 

36,993,095 
14, 852, 466 
36, 920, 921 
25, 3.58, 946 

15, 934, ,590 
2, 296, 347 
1,890,688 
4,518,163 
Oil, 129 
84.5, 363 
2, 437, 802 
2, .138, 881 
■ 52, 7fK) 

1,045,882 
442,912 
4, 609, 089 

Grapes cubic feet.. 

Lemons. 

576, 132 

080, 027 
1,877,093 
1, 820, 009 
141, 555 

667, 959 

534,706 

Olives gallons.. 

Orang(‘s 

4, 367, 767 

2, 665, 781 

3, 75. J, 9(>2 

Pineapples 


913, 115 
159, 245 
2,010,170 



Raisins ...pounds,. 

Other 

989, 410 

100, 273 

1, 566, 786 

Total fresh oi dried... 





22, 419, 176 


21, 512, 280 


37, 023, 036 

l^repared or preservc^l 

Total fnuts. 





72,1, 096 


541, 871 


1, 290, 510 


23, 172, 272 


2.5,051, 1,51 


3.S, 31 1, 146 

Oram and gram products: 
Graiii— 

Corn bushels. . 

Oats ....do 

Wheat do 

Total gram do... 




1, 6r>4, 373 
1, 982, 8'10 
33, 109 

1, 982, 690 
1, 282, 902 
67, 809, 607 

1, 990, 361 
1,-P13,700 
17, 035, 986 

1, 97.5, 979 
1,244, 193 
30, 428, .806 

11,212,717 
609, 128 
7,910,701 

10,066,911 
469,638 
14, 90.5, 722 

37, 220, 322 

71,075,199 

20,470,047 

33, 649, 278 

19, 732, 546 

26,342,271 


1 Not stated. 


2 July i to Dec 31 
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Tabi-w 2h2 - iiji h‘uf()uai titipotls of the rmh'tl Shjirs diimoj iht' J id'oi •; lOitittit/ !)i’r 


V<Mr !>«’( ,1! 


Ai hch* l',H7 i'MS fU'i 


VK(»hTABI 1. MAPTBR (Oil 

(il.tlll aiid l^Klin pI<)<]U( Is 

Continued 

Cuuu pioduct ^ - 
Biend and hist-uit 

1 <Biantilv 

\ abw 1 

. ' 

1 

\ lint 

tjiun!!l 

\ dui 

{)oiiuds 

Mucaioiii, \ ei ruu'eih, 

Oj 


(1^ 

372, .HI 

ou.;, loi 

‘f2t)7, OS,) 

elf .. .pounds 

M(\i! and iloui — 

i, .M) 

7t», !0t> 

102,010 

10,02 . 

i 

Oir2, 771 

1 1)1, s70 

■W heat lloiii oiuiids 
Othei . . 

It 12, Id,”) 

tt, 22t), si‘> 

(i, 2<tt), 107 

107, 121 

!,.)!!, 72i; 
1, !0(), SIO 

hi, ..J' 

17!, 302 
0, 737 

Total 'nain piod- 
ucts 

la tin and 
j'laui piofiiirt^ 


12, <>77), 77,') 

s],7,)0, : 4 

! 

sr., 8‘20 

‘10, tt>.7, 00^' 


7,012, ‘103 
~ 

3. ..At, 171 

Hay -- ionmon^ 

2 .;n, ."(.rt 

2,:ilS,78ti 

! 

.CIO, 7 ‘,u 

1, SnO, 100 

202,0 IS 

3,031, >,17 

Hops . pound-. 

Indigo 

i'U,u.;n 

.77,077 

To 777, 

1 

70 s02 

lo7, !3.1 

2’; 7,000 

\alui.il do 

J 1'lu 

.7 i01,M),S 

1,717,071 

2, 101,307 

227. 17 } 

2u0 1L7 

Synt lift If . lio 

771 

' }b)dHts' 

823,878 

132 ! 373 

Liconeeioot do 

M, 11)0. pin 

1 , 70t>^ ,770 

27,100,300 

1 , 007 , 200 : 

lO,.SO|.o7.3 

.3,801,010 

Liquois,al(‘ohoUf 

Dihtillfdspiiits-— 


■ 

1 

i 



Biandv proof galls 

{’ordialsdniueur.Sjftf , 

m 271 

2,1)22 07.7 

2. 12.1 

1.7, OH.; 

221 

72S 

proof gal la 

Cm. , proof gall; 

2s.'), SO.) 
211,071 

70.1,082 

I01,0t>0 

2S, 18l' 
201 

112,310 

,it»i 



‘V’^ hiskv ... d»> 

l.bPbdM 

L8:i0,,i00 

0,.i2o 

1 8, .,81 



.. . do 

Totaldisiillfdsniuts, 

3S0, 1‘12 

.737, .700 

|},,7»tl 

H,ISl 

0,ttl.7 

io,:»,7i» 

pioulgalls 

Malt liquors - 

) Otii) 07 i' 

S >0} OS2 

1 

Si 7s 

joiq.qo 

•q \tO 

n,28i 

Boll Jed. .. gallon. 


.703, 101 

1 12,00. 

202 . 737 

8 

0 

rnbotUmi . <lo 

, l.llOdHH) 

.”j31 , .70ti 

*20S, 20S 

1 il,.tH0 



Total uuilt. liquois, 

1 ^ 


- 



- 

j'allons ...... 

Wiiif.s*” 

C'hauipaijno and othm 
sparKlmg .<lo7 qt . 
Btiil wiufs 

1 i,r)Si,:in2 

1,121,700 

3.) 1. 23.3 

330 021 

8 

0 

j !/0,()Hi 

.i,OIl,,>SO^ 

t)S,3i.>, 

. 1 

1,201,0*14 

0,271 

211,102 

But Hod,, do/, (jfs 

lUd, Till 

2, iHi, 1 10 

221,. >2.7! 

J , 33.7, .,28* 

1*2. 12H 

78,738 

Ifnlmttlod, galluua 

2,011,812 

2,. 770, 210 

1,018,813, 

!,010, 131 

2b», 181 

*22.1,080 

TotnlslUluinfs 

i ’ 

1 ;)dHtO,:it)S 

7” . i 

.i,2"»i,o.)0' 


302, 127 

Total wines. . . 

Total a If oho! If 


s 071,0.7; 


!. 7lO,n,,H 


..U/)80 

liquors 

Malt* barley. (iSVf grain 
and giam priKluets.i 
MalUlquors. {Het liquors, 
alfotiollf.) 

Niiraery siwfc: 

Plants, tu»es,shiubh,and 

\ itjfh- 

Bulbs, bulbous roots 
or corms, eultivatod 
for their flowers or 


1 l7,71H),7:to|. 

! 

i 

1 

! 

1 

a, 010, .HI 

i 

! 

:»2 1,882 

foliage - , „ M 

Sloclcs, cuttings, and 1 

223,:»<)1 

2,013,710 


1, .72, .722 

U7,8|3 

3, hw, 0 O 2 

seedings ..... M ! 


(C ! 


a 12,371 


707, 102 

Other........ ...... .. 


,707,801, 


122,227 


217,577 

''Petal nursery stock . . ' 


3,121,001' 


2,fl07,323 


1,420,071 
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Table 282 — Agnrultural iniporfs of the United Stales during the J yeais ending Dec Jf 

D)1 9 — Continued 


Year ending Dec 31— 


Article jmpni ted 


VEGETABLIC MATTER- COn 

Nuts 

Ainionds— 

Khelicd. .. .pounds 

I'Tnshelled do . 

Coconuts, unsiielled, 

numl>er 

Coconut meat, broken, 
copra — 

Not sbiedded, desic- 
cated or prepared, 
pounds 

Shiedded, desiccated 
orpiepared pounds 
Cream and Brazil do . . 
Fillxn is — 

Ehelled do .. 

Unshelled .. do. .. 
Matrons, eiude. . - do .. 
Palm and palni-nut kei- 


1917 


pounds. 


nels . 

Peanuts- 

Shelled do . 

Unsholicd do. . 

Walnuts— 

Shelled do — i 

Unshellcd do. 

Other 


Total nuts. 


Oilcake pounds.. 

Oils, vegetable; 

Fixed or expressed— 
Cocoa butter or butter- 

ine pounds.. 

Coconut oil do — 

Cottonseed ..... .do. - . . 

Flaxseed or linseed, 

gallons 

Nut oil, or oil of nuts, 
n e. s. — 

Chinese nut. gallons.. 

Peanut.. do..., 

Olive, for mechanical 

pui poses gallons. . 

Olive, edible do 

Palm oil pounds.. 

Palm kern 2 do — 

Raposeed gallons. . 

8oya bean pounds.. 

Other.. 


Total fixed 
pressed — 


or ex- 


Volatib or essential— 
Birch and cajeput, 

pounds... 

Lemon pounds.. 

Other do 


Total volatile or es- 
sential. 


Total vegetable oils. , 
Opium, crude pounds.. 


Quantity 


18,326,914 
l,455,o33| 

0) 


366,700,360 

9,702,785 

36,578,971 

2,280,787 

16,468,547 


\''alue 


42,578,009 

7,688,669 

12,257,593 
17, 177,992 


43,188,260 


815 

63,091,003 

13,826,028 

84,403 


5,478,798 

3,653,938 

596,815 

6,807,280 

34,257,396 

300 

1,350,892 

204,925,783 




►,936 


124, 764 


1918 


Quantity 


$4,608,822 

508,619 

2,610,494 


19, 167,058 

836,796 

1,618,530 

471,731 

1,775,361 


2,011,976 

325,869 

3,723,908 

1,739,216 

1,310,609 


40,738,989 


539,687 


193 

18,852,789 

1,211,878 

60,578 


4,006,143 

2,672,506 

569,534 

9,441,264 

3,561,025 

31 

981,927 

21,191,262 

866,500 


63,415,630! 


24,822 

434,997 

3,915,905 


4,375,724 


67,791,354 


1, 538, 803 


21,541,7571 
6,119,374] 

0) 


430,649,332 

20,269,909 

11,282,088 

4,215,868 

7,432,521 

a 66, 100 

2 16,905,313 

67,746,83li 

1,970,797 

9,707,401 

3,304,003 


37,780,061| 


3,049 

356,088,738 

18,372,867 

26,129 


5,695,751 

9,128,860] 

357 

171, 161! 
20,993,085 
31, 164 
3,077,203 
335,984,148 


(0 

587,969] 


159, 621 


\''alue 


$5,731,630 

947,761' 

2, 490, 3G8j 


26,262,895 

2, 606, 783 
662,936 

891,679 
92(>, 159 
2 3, 003| 

2 199,089 

4,275,731 
128, 623| 

3,785, 679 
465, 859, 
552, 088 


49,930,283 


1,764,574 


872 

44,290,112 

2,215,299 

37,246 


6,386,576 

8,530,808 

140 
460,793 
1,651,241 
4, 855 
3,096, 074 
38,454,730 
2,505,595 


1919 


Quantity 


28, 007,908 
7, 482, 538 

85,081,922 


258,915,789 

29,637,673 

13,076,348 

3,778,980 
16,747,304 
5,012, 194 

5,610,056 

21,179,687 

5,667,354] 

10,260,899 

21,235,078] 


112,405,870 


1,460 

281,063,213 

27,805,784 

2,152,378 


7,180,346 

20,540,317' 

282,454 
9,024, 136 
41,817,945 
1,929,493 
1,110,706 
195,808,421 


107,624,341;. 


29,970 
436, 080 
2, 818, 391 


3, 284, 441 


no, 908, 782! 


16,747 

607,286 


2,675,9631 


730, 272; 


Value 


$10, 582, 179 
1,305,167 

1,053,282 


16,514,613 

4, 1 10, 689 
3, 135, 628 

L193,t)37 

3,396,301 

393,803 

288, 586 

1,933,904 
393, 534 

5,317,276 
3,985,327 
846, 238 


57, 510, 164 


2,370,827 


530 

35,380,099 

3,672,984 

3,040,302 


8,120,529 

22,009,89 

435, 190 
18,013,801 
4,317,324 
142,623 
1,306,315 
24,019,226 
2,558,259 


123,017,035 


13,444 

612, o;i3 
6,357,653 


6,983,130 


130, 000, 165 


8, 279, 653 


* duly 1 to Dec. 31. 


1 Not stated. 
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TABLiin 2^2.— Agile fill iinpinta of f fie (Jiutei/ f^hiteu tiueing tfte geae^' i Hdutg Ihr 

igig — < !t)ntiriiH‘<i 


! 

j \ OHl I >< <' ' 




'j 

' ' 

! 



AitK’h iin|»<)rt(*(L 

VH 


lot'' 

hdo 


{puinhly. 1 

I 

Valu<‘ 

tpKUUUV. j 

1 

\ n!ut’ 1 


! \ .iiiK 

VEGETABI L M V'lTKL COll 

i 

1 , 
1 


! 



1 

Eict', rice rncal, etc 

1 



1 



lllCC“ 

1 1 



i 



Cleaned ])f>unds. 

1 hi {,, 10 :., on.; 

s<),021,S00 

121,002, It:' 

?^i7, OOi), UOO’ 

1 1 1, OOO, 100 

?0, OtH, f)80 

IJneleaned, ineluciine; 

j 1 


1 




j>ad(l> . {HtUTids 

I si, oil, on! 

2, 7M ,100 

.57, .>7.5, (»<t2 

), 02.], 20 ij 

‘20, 105, MS 

2,2l0/'3:i 

Rice Oom, nett lUiMl, and 







bioktniuce. pnundh 

' 10,7:10, is:.' 

110, 721 

7.5, 070, <).;<» 

2, 558, 185! 

1,010. 15) 

87, 100 

Tnfal iiet‘, etc. do 

1 20S, OM), 'i02| 

0, 21 IS, *)t)2 

.5.58,017,71.)} 

2.1, 188, 0,Sj 

171, 50<), 121 

12, 211, i», 11 

SagOj, tapioca, etc. ..do 


{,<.15, 20,. 

1 ' i 

;.oo,, 22 ij 

00, 271,01 >! 

5, 1U7 072 

Becds 



! 




Cabtoi beuiib oi h(‘eds, 

' 1 


i 




bushels 

1,011, <117, 

J..S20, IHI 

: 0,8,821 

1,7)8,().(. 

1,200,000' 

{,<)7 s(),s 

Clovei 

' 1 






Red pounds 

. 1 , o<)f>, Os,')! 

071, S27 

o.:i,:io7 

I7i), Ul* 

7, 02.5, 50 1 

2, 110,0.50 

Othei <h» .. 

1 7,01 

1, 1.1.1,015 

8,.5HS,<..50i 

1,008, 17]' 

18,00), 107: 

j 1,001,008 

Fla\.st‘ed oi linsoeti, 

t 1 






bushttls 

' 0,.10{,2S7 

2,5, n5.70i: 

12,071, 170 

:i2,00i,7.10 

ISO 

1 41, .KjO, 00,5 

Grass seed, n es pounds 

tj,277,r>10| 

5U,2l't 

O,07l.,00S 

508,i),;2i 

r.,<) 0 o,o 2 <> 

2,f>05, 151 

Mustard th; . 



1, iio,::2,i 

27.S,».(!f)‘ 

ii,22t),2i.i: 

i,2.5o,o:;i 

Sugar beet do . . 


.qhoo.sii 

4,207,:i70 

, I, ,111, 008 

0,H:!O,0f)8 

2. 1 17,(K>1 

OtHoi 

, l.*>, 122,070j 

; 0,.552,K87| 


j 107,781 


7,7,5(.,r»17 

Total seeds 


10,017, him 


4.5,102,71:1, 


1 ()0, 101,020 

Spkos: 

i 



1 



Uiigiound— 

! I 






Capsicum pounds. 




t *j,/ssi.8.: 

* 200,021' 

I, 0,0,., 02 

I ) 1 000 

Cassia, or cassia vera, 

* 

1 

I i 

1 



pounds 

.S, 051,. 100 

.H21,<»(d 

! 2, ,55 1,071 

I, II), 0 55 

8,710,112 

858, 115 

Clove. pounds . 



’ 1,011, nt}| 

j - .j 52, 1 jO 

<), 1 )0, Id 

i,,)22,h02 

Gingt‘i loof, not pre- 

i 

1 1{.2,055 




I 

et n‘d . . pound » 

1701,201 


.5,001,010 

5H,HilK' 

!,.57!,217 

.520,010 

Nutnit'gs .. . jMjunds . 



, -!2,221,07O| 

1 -* :]0<), 1.12, 

4,<H}H,.5tH>| 

j 751,2;U 

Popper, black or a bite, 


t 

1 




poinuis 

a5,S20,(>7l 

1 5, 1<50, 17.1 

' 4.H,8<«0,4{»7 

; 8 , 012 , sir 

22,820,215 

1 :i,7o:{, 113 

Total un ground, 

1 1 


1 ^ j 

! 1 ■ 


i 

pounds 

18,571,:i0‘li 

' 0,048, OHO 

' 72,77.S,h80| 

1 lO,,S{8,lt»0' 

47,.T20,i0.T 

7, . 5 : 5 : 1 , 7 IH 

tjiound " 

> 1 


1 

1 i 



Capunnn. . .pounds.. 

1 


, ^i,ni)5.s 

-11), l.t 

1, )i)l, 0 2' 

,UO,8<10 

Mustard , . . 

. - ' 

1 

' a 0)0,000' 

1 “210, 5, »1 

i,f)0<(,.{r)7 

7n7, 1 IK 

Othei . .do ... 

20,2.12,012; 

I .l,7h>,”.,S0 

} l<). to,,?{, 

1 2,t.l5,0<l 

I),0<)<1 l«)l 

071, HH5 

Tot.ilgiouiKl .do . , 

’ 2<., 2 12, 012 

.1,78),. ISO 

18,071,520 

27)0, v'u 

0. pq,; . 

' 2,2()0,802 

Total spices .do . . 

71,h0(., 105 

10, 1 K.O 

, 00,.H50. llSj 

11,008,008 

.4), i U,K,;<) 

0,80 ,,(210 

Bpints, <11" tilled (.S’tfc 

j 




“ 


liquors, alcoholic.) 

! 

1 i,:i<H>,ioo 





Btareb.... pounds.. 



2<i, I’ll, 1.50 

2, 108,2<.0' 

•2,t'.!‘2,2’2:i 

' 212,000 

Siigai anti niolasses 


r~^ 





MolaHSiss. ....... .gallons, . 

12<5,77H,;i.i<l 

1 10, iS2, 1 i:i 

111,5.10, i8l| 

10, 121, 171 

120, 1 ){». 5tl 

^ M7t),074 

Hugar-- 



1 




Raw - 







Beet..... ... pounds.. 

' 20,217 

l, IHI 

.ivt 

J 

1, ISO 

' 1 08 

Cane... ....do 

t,0io,o(j,i, mi 

221,088,285 

5, 1<)1., 810,872: 

> 2{1,.]00, 101 7 

,010,000, !55 

.10 r70dtt)0 

Maple sugar and 



I 

i 1 


i 

sirnp.-....|>ountis.. 

' .5, IT|,750 

105,:{h2 

1 1,115,007 

1 87.), 201 

:i028,.i0i! 1,100,(456 

Totftlraw , poumis. . 

|4,0H,08«,43l! 

I 222, lHf),WH[5,17O,070,:il0 

1 242, 205, 4:50,7, 02:1, lUO, Ofxlj :i04 , 280, 434 

Totel sugar ant! 



1 

! 


1 

moiass®.....-.,. 


1 2:12,007, .501 


2,52,l)HO,00lj. 


j 308,457,408 

1 Not stated. 


« July i to Dec. 31. 
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TABbb 28B -- A(fnndUvml imports of the U^dted States during the S years ending Dev 31^ 

1919 — Coniintled, 



Year ending Bee. 31 — 

Article imported. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

VKOKTABLIS MATTEIt— -COn. 

Tea pounds.. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

120,791,997 

$25,763,075 

134,418,201 

$29,539,740 

80, 962,920 

$20,145,804 

Tobacco* 

Leaf— 

W rapp(3r. .... .poimds. . 
Fillei and other leaf, 
poimds 

5,393,802 

52,505,963 

7,096,788 

26,374,966 

7, 313, 100 

76,201,015 

10,448,547 

41, 674, 442 

7, 775, 481 

78, 210, 136 

10, 158, 480 

64,987,084 

Total tobacco.. do 

57, 959, 825 

33,471,754 

S3, 514, 115 

52, 122, 989 

85, 985, G17 

75, 145, 564 

Vanilla beans do 

910,378 

1,669,541 

759, 401 

1, 195, 632 

1, 150, 079 

2, 407, 093 

Vegetables 

Fr(*sh and dried— 

Beans ..bushels.. 

Garlic pounds. , 

■ 4,313,008: 

15, 204, 882 

4, 209, 639i 
12,240,955 

18, 416, 310 
1 146, 962 

4, 972, 456 
9, 961, 222 

17, 526, 911 
1,334,553 

Onions ..bushels.. 

Peas, dried do 

Potatoes— 

Irish do 

Sweet and desiccated 

or prepared 

Other 

i, 931, 974 
1, 723, 874 

3, 182, 130 

1,959,738 
4, 594, 833 

5,000,575 

2,504,3^ 

201, 029 
2, 243, 412 

1,201,494 

212,344 
8, 895, 9S9 

1,308,614 

I 4, 862 

j 2,025,872 

710,686 
2, 140, 609 

5, 543,686 

1, 017, 577 
7,489,290 

5,907,064 

480, 141 
2, 156, 740 

Total, frcsli and dried. 


29,324,420 


31,070,953 


35,912,276 

Prepared or preserved— 
Mushrooms . . .iiounds. . 

Pickles and sauces 

Other — 

3,572,991 

1,242,375 

567,445 

1,727,288 

1,288,956 

526, 5(55 
336, 858 
754, 269 

i 

2, 093, 0S7 

1, 356, 051 
1, 191,943 
2, 181, 986 

Total prepared or 
X>reserved 


3, 537, las 


1, 617, 692 


4, 732, 980 








Total vegetables 


'"*32,861,528 


32,688,645 


40,645,256 

Vinegar gallons.. 

Wax, vegetable... pounds.. 
Wm(*s. (See liquors, alco- 
holic). 

154,389 
8, 171, 154 

02,360 

2,0/9,216 

53, 059 
9, 878, 448 

30,054 
3, 681, 635 

99, 463 
10, 813, 939 

58, G14 
3, 809, 635 

Total vegetable mat- 
ter, including for- 
est products 


1,321,468,074 


1,285,312,252 


1,772,033,057 








Total vegetable mat- 
ter, excluding for- 
est pRKiucts 


,948,674,724 


1,005,707,743 


1,397,577,625 

Total agricultural im- 
ports, including 
forest products 


1,964,918,507 


1,948,813,060 


2,767,336,814 









Total agricultural im- 
ports, excluding 
forest prtMliiets. 


1,592,125,157 


1,069,238,551 


2,392,880,382 







MDly Ito Deo. 31. 
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TvfJi;i: 2H:> i’cpoita ((ftonrsfa'} <[f th<’ Vniitti Shifts iliuittij the h nears 

endhtuj ih‘i\ op toio 






Yv n eudii e 

Dre 31 ~ 



Vtf K 1(‘ ev|K)rl*'d 

101 


lots 

!'t 

Is 



tpiantd) 

\ nine 

(plant it V 

\ aiue 

, < plant Uv 

j V alue 

AMIMVI MAn’I'll 

1 






Animals, lu e 








Cattle 

.nuTiibei 

21), 0UU‘ 

$1,201,711 

17, 2S0 

5I,Os2, 7.> 

t>0, S5‘ 

' SO, 050, .121 

Horses 

...do — 

m% OOP, 

3.1, 05S, «)t,0 

51, 170 

0,85S 175 

10, 001 

2, 8.itj, :;iM> 

Wules 

.,il0 ... 

72, .100, 

13, 710, 0<)3 

17,310 

3, 3t >0,053 

7y 

1, 180,180 

Sheep 

. .do.,.. 

30,:r.0j 

27S, 750 

7, Ot,J 

120, SS2 

3 1, 5:51 

5»P,074 

Swuie . 

. .do .. 

15, aSSj 

27{s 151 

H),3os 

.533, 7 20 

21, 7r 

as5,ou 

OHu r (ijicli'dio 

yiowls'i . 


:Nt. 003 


2KS tdr> 


101,702 

Total lu ea 

njuals. .. 

... 

10,0i)5, •'10 


15 Ohs 15- 

.. 

1 M)O:5,0Hl 

Beeswax , , . 

pounds.. 

25f», 107' 

‘»5, 1 tl 

Pm, .5s2 

tu,. 2i t 

2)0, 0!t» 

•<2, 285 

Dairy prodnet'^ 








Butler 

.. do ... 

7, 102, 01 s 

2, (>«j 0, .i71 

20, 101, 115 

lit, St .S, 075 

d, ts") 

17, .101, 116 

C’hoese 

...tio.. . 

50, 371, 527, 

13, 2‘)5, 70t> 

i\ 101, 072 

n,735,2t.». 

1 h 1 .0, ;2i 

a, 3 10, .177 

Wilk - 


t 






Coudeiueti 

.. .do .. 

ys,575,2i:v 

51,201,003 

.551, 130, 751 

1 2, 82 1, SO'* 

.S52, ht.,), in 

121, V|3, :537 

Otlni, nu’hviitigeieatn . 

i 

270, 517 


52S5’07 


1,720,881 

T«)tal dairy 

pKKltiets 

1 i 

07, 510, 027 


05, 177, 723 


105, 177,211 




10, SS0,070, 

7 2 70, 11.5 

20,0 5s 24 S 

S. 12s '0 > 

.:s, 7''0, ipj 

n S12.2S1 

Egg yolks 


J 

101, 112 


4 is, ut»h 


1.51, ill 

Fcatliers 



1 

.553, 105 


25’ 5 00 5 


SC(, 250 

Fiber s, at i iiiial wot >1 . i > oui ids . 

LS27, 52 r 

1, 50S, t.OK 

it«.,ou 

0*2, ‘tt»0 

2, s.;o/»so 

2, 2 50, 1.20 

Gmo 

do 

1,210, ISO! 

t)30, 712 

.1, S(H), (^0.1 

1, Ho, 8,57 

8, iNt., lt>7 

}, 180,777 

Honey 

... 

Cl 1 

1,ShS732 

U,50SS57 

2. 223, 300 

0, 075, 002 

1,055, Wl 

Paeking-hoiise protiucts* 







Beef - 








(‘auued 

.pounds..' 

05, 171,232* 

1H,25S.122 

1 11, 157, lt.3 

rd, 108,010 

53, St *7, 32V 

' 'HMir^ooi 

Cuitsl or piekleti 

07, MO, OOOj 

H, 310, 051 

41,20(., 020 

7,021,220 

l‘ 2 ,,stH, P21 

i 8,7:50,141 

Fredi 

. ,,do 

'2h», HO,.l!Hli 

31, 127, 1.52 

fd 1,3 11, .120 

loo, 005, 3t>3 

174, i20,«KH» 

10,280, 747 

Oils, oiet- oil 

ha... 

33, 300, 510; 

0, 700, 00t> 

00, 10t», 37M), 

15, 105, .521 

75, 585, 101 

22,02,5,310 

Oleomargaime, do 

3, 122, 510 

003, 1,10 

S 000, IPS) 

2, 308, Ol!H 

22, 0:n, 5S0 

0, .576, 7(2) 

Sleaiiii. 

....<io. 

0,205,301 

1,.3S0, 120 

10, 550. 211 

2,201, 100 

20, 851.721 

1, ITt.lfd 

Tallow. . . 

....do ...| 

7, 510, 37o| 

1, 102, 2.S7 

4, 222, (i.lTi 

7! s077 

' :58,Oi:5,7Si 

t., :570, U2 

Total tjet'f 

do . 

102, 120, 5H0: 

OS, 073, SOS 

702, 703, OOH 

ISO, 053, 0'lO 

120, i:52,:5io 

^ !0SS:56,2I5 

Bomu, holds, anti horns, 



! 


i 


nninannfiW'tureti . . 

, .... 

17.5, 150 

! 

507,071 


:5To, 0:54 

Crease, gi t^aHtaseraps, uiiti ^ 

1 


, 




all htoek 

i 






l4ihru‘atlng 


_ 1 

3,022,0H7 

1 

3, Ot 13,081 


0 , 0 : 50 , 701 

SoapiUo{‘k . 


... .i 

:5,0.d, lit 


‘h7 50,2«K 


t», (i5}», 0 : 5.5 

Hair .. .. 



1 

1,.|S5,3S7' 


t5S0, 7t>t» 


t,5d,’270 

lUtie- and skms other 




1 



. ^ 

thtui fiir.'> - 






1 

1 

i 

Calf.kim, . 

.pOUIHls. 

I,72n*\»0 

SOOjCtt 

'3 21 5. 203 

stkt., 3 2 

I.ImI. 53> 

5,2I7,t)2.1 

< 'at tie 

.. do . 

sot 17, 13s 

2. .521, t2tf 

2, ,5.5S i 17 

t.si.oa 

p^,oo>, o;52: 

2‘K), :5.")t» 

ilore 

...do. .. 

21, <»S) 

0 , ios 

51, 171 

1.5, 81 d: 

, hu. I2it 

1 n 176 

Otheu . .. 

. ..do. .. 

1,035, 1M){ 

OIS, 32 I 

10), 1 IS 

215, 103: 

; 2.Sh.'it»h 

: I,252,h>i 

1'otal 



11, 302, 2331 

3, 7iS7, ISl 

a, PC), 010 

1,777, S’ HI 

' 21, 023, (mI: 

1 10,805,321 

Lard com pou nti.s i 

i 






^ pOtllKiH , , . . . 

i 

40,300,R3 

H,5K2,320 

43, 077, 4 Ut’ 

|0,2.5H.53f, 

124, iM52, o:d 

.31,605,88.5 

Moat,t*armed,n 

.€ S . 



A420.H4I 


SSI0,W> 


12,050,660 

Mutton 

.pounds..’ 

2,.S02j75 

5M,K,ir> 

"i, Two* 815' 

387. 132 

'.'fpWUfW 

«l*i,ll67 

Oils, amnial, 

n e s , 



< 




gallons ..... 


30B, 1«3 

320.1504 

701, KOHj 

HSi,K12 


2,055,470 

Fork— 






“ 


Canned...... 

.pounds,' 

5,377,221» 

1, 731, 131 

5,207,342' 

1,770,302 

5,701,700 

■ 2, i2*2,3(M 


i Not stated 
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Tvbi.e 2S:*, - - \qru ultuml evpoits {domestic) oj the United States dunmj the J years 
endhag Dec SD D)W — Contaiiued 





Year endmg Dec 31— 



Vrticio 

1917 

1918 

1919 


(iaiantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

■LNIM VL MATTER—Contd. 

PAcking-houso pitxlufts— 
Cuutimied 

J*ork— (’unUnu«*(l 

Cuicd™ 

Bacon do 

ilams and UiouldoiS; 

j)Ounds 

Salted 01 pickled; 
pounds 

578,128,0^) 

24.1; 386, 814 

39; 294, 011 

8123, 115,384 

54,047,798 

7,088,935 

1, 104, 788, 081 

537,213,041 

36,671,060 

531.1, 908, 004 

145, 074, 888 

8, .13.5, 017 

1, 190, 297, 194 

590,795,003 

34, 113, 875 

$373, 913, 227 

189,428,837 

8,632,518 

Total ciued 

800; 808, 881 

184, 2.32, 117 

1,078,072,782 

470, 177, 909 

1, 821, 207, 032 

571,974,582 

l^'iesh pounds.. 

Lard do 

Lard, neutral. ..do.. , 

OUs,la.doiU.{-J°„;; 

19,372, 780 
372; 721, 342 
9, 423, 38,5 
1, 852, 102 
216,947 

9, 899, 883 
7.3,3.55, 138 
2, 015,320 

1 272,474 

11,012,035 
548, 817, 901 
0,,307, lot 
/ 335, 010 

\ 44,008 

2, 907, 894 
144, 9.13, 151 
1, 012, 780 

1 75, 109 

20, 776, 978 
700,901,011 
22, 957, 1,37 
/ 1, 080, 015 

1 144, 922 

S, 347, 557 
237,983,449 
7, 72,% 983 

j- 220, 029 

Total pork, pounds.. 

1, 299,55.3, 7i() 

273, .320, 403 

2,251,032,814 

621,483,295 

2,038,721,379 

828,073, 904 

Saubago and sausage 
meats— 

Canned pounds.. 

Other do 

Sausage casings do 

Ail other 

0, 730, 577 
11, 264,604 
7, 758, 214 

1, 500,043 
3,570,804 
2,839,432 
4, 410,452 

6,349,602 

6,029,354 

4,037,391 



1,817,199 
2, 125,373 
2, 611,080 
6, 943, 692 

8,198,330 
13, 889,285 
25,477,028 

2,761,944 
5,911, 850 
6, 809, 834 
11,642, 612 

Total packing-house 
products 


380,38.1, 774 

:: 

853, 782, 220 


1,038,294,077 

Poultry and game 

Wool {Sue Fiber S; animal) 


1,750,081 


935, 048 


4, 500, 278 

Total animal matter . 


510,323,570 


078,979,702 


1,220,901,293 

\ Em-ITABLE MA'H’ER 

Br eadstulTs grain and 

grain products ) 

Broom corn long tons. 

Cocoa, ground oi prepared 
and chocolate 

3, 100 

» 

941,591 

5, 102,813 

4,343 

1,390,348 

0,901,457 

4,310 

899, 790 

21,380,801 

Coflee. 

Uieen or raw pounds.. 

Boasted or prepared, 
pounds. , 

10, 035, 832 

2, 55f>, 209 

0,090,780 

502,817 

43,031,087 

1,094,928 

0,305,100 

290, 042 

28,289,105 

0,002,449 

7,295,511 

1,521,070 

T(jlai < oil 00 — do 

48,592,041 

7,199,597 

44,720,615 

0,001,802 

34,351,554 

8,810,581 

Cotton. 

Sea Island /bales . . . . 

tend.;;; 

ted^:; 

1 1, 841 

1 744, 827 

4,309,140 
2,251,187,050 
447, 85t> 
224,200,420 

1 445,085 

|550,906,338 
1 23,952,359 

/ 2,032 

1 1,057,147 

J 3,904,700 
\2, 047, 090, 381 
/ 145, 017 

\ 70,021,054 

j- 850,011 

}604,3SO,262 
1 8,880,517 

/ 6,052 

t 2,492,1,37 
/ 6, 526, 173 

13,352,493,841 
/ 24, 9t)2 

1 12,092,007 

I 1,543,206 

II 434,817,274 

\ 1, 010, 712 

Total cotton pounds. . 

2,470,138,297 

575,303,782 

2,118,175,182 

674, 122, 790 

3,307,677,985 

1 1,137,371,252 

Flavoring extracts and fi uit 

juieos 

Fiowers; cut 


730,090 

130,938 


907, 421 
173, 991 


1,341,056 

171,407 

Forest products* 

Barks, and extiacts of, 
for tanning — 

Bark long tons.. 

Bark, extracts of 

906 

26,033 

3,372,417 

513 

18, 807 
3, 125, 842 

' 668 

47,741 

5,598,134 

Total bark, etc 


3,398,450 


3, 144, 649 


5, 645, 875 
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VEGETA HLK MATTER -VQll 

It’orest products — Conld. 

Logwood extract 

Moss 


Naval stores-— 

Eosiii barrels.. 

Tai, tuipojjtnie, an ci 

pitoii barrels.. 

Tui pen tine, spirits 
ot.. gallons. 

Total naval stoi e/ . . , 

Wood- 

Logs and round tim- 

Kr'i*-— 

Pir M feet . . 

Pine, yellow. <lo. . 
Ot,li(T*]ogs— • 
Hardwood. <lo. . 
{^ofluood.. do. .. 

Total do... 

Lumber - 

Bciaids, deals, and 
planks— 

C'ypiess M feet.. 

Fir do 

Oum do 

Oak,, .. . .do.... 
Pnie-- 
W]nii‘ . .do.... 
Yi'llfw- 
Pit e h pine, 
Mfeet 

Wbor1 -leaf pine, 
Mfeet .. ... 
(> t h e I pme, 

M feet 

PopL'U . . ..fio... 
EedwotMi....<lo, .. 
iSpniee.,....»do..., 
Other- 

Hard w{kkL do,.,- 
Holt wood .do... 


pd*; 

I 

(pKintitv ' Value 


.ht-L 

t si,y2s 


Veai endnii' lOu Jt 

lOP* 

(piaolilv I Value 


i'do 

<piatdil\ \.iiu( 


$ I, ;so 
oi,ot>7, 


Id, 17s 


i, P '4, 30? 

i0,33h.57H 

770, 027! 

7, 511/2! .2' 

l/2!M/)27‘ 

20, uipm, 

lOijH?,) 

077 , 0 s,] 

5,3, ( 102 } 

j 

ins, 10!) 

07, 25S 

5.4,703 

{>,5i7,;jM) 

3, 3H1, 02!) 

.3,717,00.!' 

2, 270, 523 

!!),(52, 102 

1!), IIS, 241 


11, 401, LSI 


10, 235. OKI 


.)!, 13!, 007 

1 

1 10,70" 

HVl/OH 

1 

1 

f H,‘?pi 

1 0,257 

j 1 , 154 

1 K3S.'j 

12 s, n27 
isT.MO 
<»0/f2u 
5a.!,51H 

1,021 

7, Tl'Si 
!), mf,> 
17,50 4, 

i 

in, 040 

147, 3 IS 
2 aO,fH!ti 
401 /H)2 

40,70"): 

; H7L07S' 

21, Oil* 

.»10,012 

>1 ), 7' *s 

0 n{, so., 

13, PM) 
2H4, 75H, 
24, Mini 
Ol.ulH 

57 {, 020 ! 
, 4, 701, 21 s 

1 771,701! 

' 2, 775,! 13 Ij 

" i 
i ‘ 

1 PI, 00*» 

I 272. 101 

! 27 77.) , 

Old')!.,] 

1,211,71!) 

S, Os ), 7h) 
1,?0S,510 
4,71!), 17'J 

i 

1 t,M)5' 
301, IK 
72/r:n 
111,04* 

02 LOOS 
0,7*2, ISO 

1,0 n, 7( 0 

11 717, 120 

25,021* 1,071, ‘.Hl4 

21, W4* 

l,2l0,a!0| 

21/23«i 

1, 35,1/m 




32.spm| 

3,yKij 

■ks.^ifd 
ii\ m 
m/Mih 

! 

yb,f)0hj 

I,OPLOl7| 


h, 20 1, 57-1 

101, 00a 

2,20H,400| 
5f)0, 150 
rmpmi 
4,0hH, m\\ 

7pia7,21k 

} 

h70, PO.'I 


200,tttL! 0,»»(14KO 

12,207} ;i‘JH,22i! 

02,571 

23,4Hkj LAVl’JWj 
:i5,Kr»f 5,25:»dm2; 
70,075 7,lM3,imi 

K, 577, 247* 
M,ns|| h22,H1H| 


457,77:1.^ n,7u,mi 

h2t5l00 

00 , Mm 2, 572, oho 
: i5Jd5' 2j»0b004 

:i!,2U! L 4 IK, 150 
2i,r»h:»| 1,010,107 

102,115! o,|i;i32S 

lU,4tlO| 70H,274 


L02,l/d.0‘ 10,177, als; 1,411, 2b»' 0S.MlO,MKi 


li a i I r o a d t i 0 h, I 

ttumlH?!..... * 

Bhlngies..... .M..i 

i . 

ahooks — 

B<k., 


3,MK12U 

25.2S1 102,11.0' 


<j 0 0 p a r li g a , 

nummr, 


:■! 


Other.. ...iwmber 

Total Shooks.,... 

BtaveHand heading— 

lloialing.... 

Staves. . « .nomber . . 

Total Himm and 
heading.. 

Other, 

Total iuiabcf....... 


I 2,125,042’ . 

1,411,501; 2, IW, 070*1 

. . i 5 , 12.1 , 01 s| . 


2,0,St,K2,i' 2,505,1 71 J 

Pl,sO'j 05,>72| 

1 ' i 

I 2, 737, Mm. 
1,512, b‘)0; 1,127.047 

.Ki3, 12f>| 7.’»\350| 

. . I 7,021, 1 50 ! 


i ML21H 

0U,(K)a,002| 3 ,«Ms,0M| 


J 5i>4,rLiI. 
oil, 520> 3, 005, 342’- 


4,000, '102 L I7s,r#25 
io, 1 14, Ml IK) 


. . 2,H20,r>ll 

‘\,s^o,r;r KiMf,m)9 

170,5sr. 51 >,707 

! a..S’M,257 

i 

, I 5'd,02l 

31,(^57,702, 13,100,377 


3,9S2,032!. 

47,023,217! 


i 4, M)S,kOO 
.| 2,ilH,45i)j 

’ 00,023,075 


nj,7rd.30B 


... .......J 

3,700,326 


OS, 525, 701 



Im/ports (md Exports oj Agricultural Products. 773 

Tabi.k 2KL--- A(j tin (Ultra f expot ts {domestic) of the United States during the S years 
ending Dec. ol, J1919 — Gontinued 


Year ending Dec ai— 


Article exported 

3017 

1918 

1919 

Quantity 

Value, 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V uhic 

VE(HCT\BLE MATTKU (Oil 

Forest products — Contd 

W oo<l--Continu<‘cl 
Tunbei— 

Hewn— 

liai d wo(k 1 . M feet . . 

Jioftwood do 

yawed— 

Fiteh pme. .do , .. 
Other— 

Hal d wood, do 

Soft wood.. do ... 

Total timbci, 
Mfeet... 

All otlier, including 

1 8,697 

120,827 
1 28,552 

^272,897 

3,147,663 

781,703 

f 1,519 

t 4,537 

35, 892 

j 6,662 

\ 27,630 

$82, 892 
120,766 

1,274,352 

275, 592 
745,367 

3, 740 
4,759 

154, 186 

5, 400 
U, 708 

$268, 754 
1 15, 759 

6,959,671 

330,455 

438,907 

158,076 

4,202,203 

75, 270 

2, 198, 959 

182, 793 

8,143,546 


2^6,031 


170,319 


365, 107 

Total wood 





53,244,092 


69,228,405 


107, 998,339 

W 00 d alcohol . . . gallons . 
Wood jiuip. . .long tons. . 




1, 122, 191 
31,982 

1, 175, 822 
3,469,547 

2,024,312 
19, 932 

2,035,950 
1, 733, 872 

718, 427 
35, 765 

750, 167 
3,048, 491 


77,178,729 


88,021, 904 


150,324, 280 

Fruits 

Fresh or dried— 

Apples, dried, .pounds.. 
Apples, fresh. -barrels. . 
Apricots, dried pounds. 
Heines 




7,852,773 
958, 104 
6,728,910 

691, 111 
4,496,707 
956, 884 
849,764 
583,000 
4,(V19,893 
616,782 
1,009,028 
4,368,830 
4,401,824 

4,068,061 

2,200,483 
579, 916 
5,262,206 

311, 350 
3, 135, 203 
754, 780 
887, 561 
1,088, 823 
4,279,429 
511, 455 
928, 811 
2, 177, 976 
4,668,021 

752, 868 
3,390,709 

21, 701, 359 
3,712,367 
37,113,824 

4,109,828 
14, 471, 282 
8, 505, 348 
1, 181, 742 
1,371, 848 

7.638.450 
1 559,873 
1 764,671 

15,721,951 

13,089,366 

2.557.451 
4,713,008 

Lemons boxes.. 

Oranges do 

Poaches, diied, - jioiinds. 
PcflTS, fresh 

154,321 

3,860,139 

0,523,700 

193, 347 
857, 159 
4,839,598 

30t>,910 
1, 777, 468 
9,022,334 

Prunes X>ouuds, . 

Baisms... do.... 

Other- 

Dried . . 

48,077,017 

48,446,153 

^ 

22,888,il2 

52,657,814 

ibk m, 2571 
no, 183, 033: 

Fresli r 1 1 - 

{ 


Tola I , fresh or dned. 

Freseivod— 

Canned— 

Peaches 

Other 

other preserved ^ . 




26, 771, 864 


22, 926, 016 


76,684,818 




} 

6,103,197 

756,301 


1, 178, 547 
4, 134, 272 
1,989,945 


9,489,850 

31,985,772 

4,518,343 

Total preserved 





6, 869, 498 


7,302,764 


45,993,965 

Total fruits ^ . 


33,631,362 


30, 228, 780 


122,678,783 

Oinseng pounds. . 

Oiucoso and grape sugar: 

(jlucose. .pounds . . 

Oi ape sugar... — do 

Orain and grain products. 
Oram— 

Barley ..bushels.. 

Buckwheat do — 

Corn do — 

Oats .-do — 

Eye do — 

Wheat do 

Total gram 

Gram products— 

Bran and middlmgs, 
long tons.... 




_ , 

203,681 

152,076,927 
25, 765, 875 

1,387,007 

7,168,670 

961,908 

226,731 

42,710,417 

14,691,733 

1, 372, 586 

2,552,637 
906, 290 

307,585 

220,380,761 
35, 236, 948 

3, 338, 531 

13,169,051 

1,970,893 

17,858,819 
m 636 
62, 167, 683 
98,677,544 
13,411,496 
106,196,318 

26,207,499 

194,333 

72,936,631 

71,361,798 

26,871,364 

245,833,621 

18,805,219 

1,420 

39,899,091 

114,462,932 

7,631,639 

111,177,103 

30, 565, 377 
3,021 
69, 269, 329 
98,221,637 
15,615,618 
260, 612, 978 

37,611,840 
186, 074 
11, 192, m 
55,294,479 
32,898,166 
148,086,470 

53,832,319 

307,454 

18,621,386 

40,435,294 

61,786,232 

356,898,296 

288,433,626 

442,395,136 

291,977,404 

474,287,960 

285,269,562 

537,883,981 

6,833 

280,869 

7,372 

327,285 

4,517 

1 

233, 114 
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i 

i 


Vc*u cnclu"'' ln*{ 5 ! 

Villtde c\x. oiled 

; ioir 

! 

iols 


(pianlily 

\ .ilu<‘ 

<pianlil\ j \ alut 

’llntLTinrK MATl'Ki. I’On 

Gram and giam pioducl.s - 
Continued 

G rain™ Continued 
Breadstuff pi opai a- 

tionb— 

Bread and bisemt, 
pounds 

11,202,213! 

1 

?1, 605, bill 

i 

i i ^ 

.8,785,801' ?i, 277, 701 

Other 

: 10,327,731. 

(), 8,7 1,107 




V2, H‘J7, ()u; 


\ iiL'it 


T 0 1 a i breadistiii? 
piopaiations. . . , 

BibUlIoih’ and biow eih’ 
graiiiH and oialt 
.spioiits ...long tuns. 

' .,.bu.slids. 




.SOI c 
Malt. 


mi' 

1,103,2071 


Meal and iUnu 
Bailey lloui .ban oL. * 

Com meal do . 

UatiJieai pounds . 

Kyo dour — baneK.., 
Wheat Hour do .. j 

Total meal and Horn ! , 

Mill feed long toms, f 

Ail other ! , 


0 ) i 
J, 210, M2 
2()S, 801, 813 
212,800 
13,02(), 117 


(M i 

I0,01 .S,Ik\{| 

ll, 00 U, 38 () 

2, OSH, I.IO 
138, 138, 813; 

102,300,0.52'. . 


S, 131,001 


2n i.5,:;oi 
sot), 30/ l,l»0 1,031 

f 

- 3t)0, 07.5, a 3, 877, 8:, 2 
1,700,00), 18,701, 103 

200, 108,01.7 17, oso 

1 , ut>,ob 7 ir., no, 730 

21,70l>,700, 211,0.13, 122 
: 300,003, 187 . 


■^2, .>0ij,4i7 
8 , SiO, 138 


1 1 , 323, 58,'> 


Total gram pi oducts. . ' . 

Total giau I and gi tun | 
XJKHiuets 


000, or»' 

1, 131,770;. 


181,010,771 . 
020, m,007! 


O,or>2j _ mo, 212 

. . 3, 7.71, 037 . 

. 310,170,007 . 
700, 707, (v7 . 


Hay long ton-.. I 

Hups ])()in'ds. , 

Lard c*uni pounds ! 

paekuig-huuM) piodiictb.) 
Liijtuns, aleolmlie* 

instUhol spnil.s — 

Ali'ohul, indudiug no- 
login} H p i r i t 8 , 

proof gullon.s 

Rum. ..-pi oof gallons. 


Wluaky -- 
Bi>urbun. . . . 
Ryo. 


,nlo..,, 
.do.. ,, 


T 0 talwldj.k 3 r.d 0 .. j 

Clber. ... .. .. do 

Total ilistdlcd *-»pnits,l 
proof gallons 

Malt liquors - 

Bottleii.dosfittii i|uar{ 8 , . 

C 11 bottled. . . .gallouH, 

Total malt iiquom... . . 

W ... galh )m , . ] 

Total alooh olic j 
iiquois 


:>I ,021 J, 10 . 5 ,«‘> 2 j 

1, i.'m,27p oi7,t'):.u 


2<),‘2.57,rHKl 7, <5.70, 2051 

715,733 772,<.HO 


,71.720 '«),8tH) 

111,202! 22I,2,7,7| 

P»2,722' 31,8. <j{d 

118,2104 408 i2i»| 


2 1,. 'ml, PI. 7 ; 0.2,50,07<)| 

1 , 11 . 8 , 133 ! L<»;8,1S7 

2.51, lOU) f)?,!!*!! 

I I,73.7,278| 

2,210,Olij 7l»I 


Malt. (/?« Oram and grain 
products.) 

Malt liquors- (.VeeLniuorSi * 
alcoholic.) 


11 , 1 ) 44,115 


28,312 001,030, 

3, 1)70, ,5.72' o;o, ./!S 


lo5 1,701,71.31 
184,^5 POL 107 1 


7 . 171 ’ lf) 0 . 2 !).> 

2.oln; 2 to, 34m* 


1,'mO. 1*2.7,88(1 

U),m.7,0{l| ! 0,00 1,014 

2.7.7, .si. 7' 2,.772,30(> 

1,202, 131 10,020,187 

220,0fm,().5; 11,000,382 

l,2(.t),l!.50 12,121,508 
2«>, ilO.HSi 20.5,172,718 

55.51, 300, 521 

12, *21 * 7sl",‘2y0 

3,803,072 

4)1,. 5. 54 >,0.88 

. .. OO 2 , 220 , 0<)0 


.52,112 •4f,2p)75 

20, ) 07, .ml 8, ^52,275 


20,:5fl,b)4» .8/^)0, 819 

120, .do 170,709 


l,il).3t)li 
1 50 ,. 522 ' 

0.(H!H, }HfJ 


OKI, 

l,) 2 , 4 ). 5 li 
. 7 18 , .\ 5 o| 


J,07;,.)031 2.(4/.), 71)71 

07, m)\ 37, 1701 

j 2 ,ill, 2 }f)j 

3,22,7,{M.8| 2,010,8171 


2L, 7.>,5 
s 12, 012 

1,0*40. Ob, 

217 , 2 , 5 \ 


1, Hd,rm8 

1,. ,4)0,8 lb 

2, W)2, m 

()80, 5-19 


21 . 74.0 }|s 12 , lOs, ) 2 l 


l,00o,og; 

34>,038, 


2, R0,s09 
Kg 174 


2,hHi,283 

^ 1,020, r27i 1 7, U 7(5 


....... 


to, 440, 569 
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hhporfs and Kxporis oj Agricultural Products. 


Tabu-' ^lS)\\,--A(jni‘uUtn((l vipoils (ihineatic) oj the Uiiitcd i^lafen diuuuf (he I years 
eih(hit.{i Dec ;>7, 1919 — (Jonkuued 


Voai (‘udiiit!; - 


Article i 

pn 

7 

1918 

1919 


< plant it\ 

\ alue 

truant ity 

\bllU(‘ 

< Quantity 

Value 

w ur/iAiu r MAT'iJ i: con 







Malt spiouts. {See Gram 
and giam iiroiiucls ) 
Nurseiy stock 


$228,013 


3239,021 


$405,270 

Nuts 

l^eannts . - pounds. 

Othei 

12,5-01,286 

1,093,308 
607, 564 

12,319,004 

1,602,657 

541,641 

19, 778, 190 

2, 123,411 
1,462,408 




T'ttalu'iis .. ... 


1, 700, 932 


2, 144, 29b 


3, 585, 819 






Oil cuke and oil-cakc meal 
Com .... . pounds 
Cottonseed- 
Cake. . . pounds.. 

Meal ... . do , 

Flaxseed or luiseed— 

Cake . . . pounds 

Meal do — 

Othei. . . do... 

r», 630, 880 

280,013,565 

125,355,013 

1 3U,800,Utd 
12, 235,325 

1 15, 53S 

5, 177,479 
2,690, 1.53 

7,280,565 

215,053 

00,370 

1,381,250 

10,283,016 

r 45,392,70<) 
1 40,561,673 
9,371,706 

2,966 

32, 412 
256, 0t)S 

1,115,129 
1,H4, 142 
214, 733 

003, 980 

391,625,721 
233,507, 4}5 

327,022,678 
25,828,805 
104, 379, 153 

20, 874 

12,918,000 
7,2j»2, 043 

31,956,814 
846,387 
3, 329, 64 ^ 

Total . . - do. 

735, 030, 850 

15,809,688 

107,0t>2,751 

2,785, 150 

1,087,227,782 

3*), 040, 091 

Oils, vegetable. 

Fixed or expiessed — 
Cocoa butter .pounds . . 

Coconut do — 

Corn do — 

Cotton.seed do — 

Linseed gallons. 

Peanut pounds.. 

Soya bean do — 

Otner 

} « 

4, 709, 103 
124, 703, 506 
1,528, 625 

} « 

(7 

700,119 

17,303,256 

1,699,897 

0 

3, 128, 156 

0 

170,948 
119,067,376 
771, 102 

0 

0 

36, 540 
23, 184, 329 
1,162, 051 

0 

4,087,032 

/ n, 320, 255 
V 110,611,743 
6, 41 1,90-4 
193, 133, 201 
1,502, 178 

{ 2 4^341^803 

{‘i 27,711,764 

2 3,031,748 
221,601,143 
1,551,253 
40, 890, 268 
2, 606, S85 

2 1, 043. 117 

2 6,097,092 
18, 507, 128 





Total fixeii oi ex- 
pressed.. 

1 

; 23,131,758 


1 28,470,855 


j 98,329,234 



Volatile or essential - 
Peppeimmt- . pounds. 
OffhAi . ... .do .. 

72, 650 

190,841 

1,008,796 

59,600 

1 

1 202, 856 

744,997 

97, 8wS0 

i 654, 282 

1 1, 367, 388 





Total volatile or 
essential ...... 


1,259,037 


947,853 


1 2,021,670 





Total legetaldc oils. 

.1 1 21,391,395 


j 29,187,708 

1 100,350,904 


Kice. . .. pouiKls. 

Boots, heibs, and barks, 

Tl 0 IS 1 - - - * 

207,588,1011 12,376,088 

! 955.235 

107,932,775 

12,421,710 

! 728,143 

1 

376,875,571 

34,775J.22 

1,032,281 




1 



Seeds 

Cotton seed . . . . | )ou rids . 
Flaxseed or luiseed, 
bushels 

870,282| 30,^76 

5.196! 24.810 

1,741,199 

25,508 

69, 707 

134, 985 

1,918,818 

16, 595 

88,7433 

125, 1 4 







Urass and clover seod- 

Clovei pounds.. 

Timothy do... 

Other do... 

8, 738, 668 
13,880,725 
5,426,305 

1,889,329 

993,453 

807,379 

1 5,9.85,526 

1 8,564,381 

2,952,193 

l.m, 121 
8S1, 154 
512,701 

7,943, 749 
13,310,358 
4, 440, 490 

3,206,316 
1,633,271 
717, 102 

Total gi ass and clover 
seed pounds. . 

28,015,698 

3,090,161 

17, 502, 103 

3,259,082 

25, 730, 507 

5,556,689 

All othei seeds 


1,288,972 


2,031,776 


2,771,836 





Total seeds j 


5,034,419 


5, 490,450 


8, 542, 411 





Spices 


449, 717 


480, 508 

i 


588, 462 

Spirits, distilled. {Bee 

Liquors, alcohphc.) | 





1 Not separately stated. * July 1 to Dec. 31. 
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Table 2%'^,----A(jnmlUinil eifmrtH Utotuv^th*) t/f thr iftuhd (hunKi ihv ;/ yrar^ 

emlma I h'c Hl^ tOtO -< 


ArUdeex poited 


V E G F TA H LI- M A TT M I « *< ill 

Starch: 

Coruhtaicli. . poiiiicis.. 

Other do . 

Steal ill, vegetable dt> 

Sugai, molasses, and mi up 
l\lulasse8 . . galloti,' . 

Sirup , do. 


'I’l ,ii endin'" Om d 


Ouuidity 


1 1 1()H,K19,00,S 


.;/! h‘, (K)*). 
12, 211.27(1! 


Value 


(^uaulity 


Value 


(iMi milt 


\ due 


Sugui , refined ptHUui . |I,010. 7d5,8.}!| 

Total sug'U , molassi s, 1 
and Miup . , 


Tobacco' 

Leaf pounds 

Stems an<l liunmings, 
pounds 


Total 

Vegetables 
h'resh or diied 
ikuns . 
OmoiLs - 
Fcas, dried. , 
Potatoes.,. . 


[founds 


bushels 
.do . 
..do . 
....do 


a7d,l)S«j 

S7i* 


5r»,,m},b7()jj 
202, 70 m; 

-Ml, 

0. .|7 1, MTi 
(>l,StC>,OaOj 

I [,(>07,011 

la. *d2,(KMl 
01,020 
d."),a7.{,020 


I 

02,bi(uS21 $S,7."s. "fa?; 170, l,L,7it> §{0,210,700 

t'oovboss 1,020,071 M, 70.;. Hid ;),.{{2,o«,r, 
1,010.700 2.;.;, 000, 4.ir.\7.;o b;7,2sb 


\ n ; os.. oj,m, 7'{ i,:di,2i7 

iHl.i'IO 2,012, 121' ifj, ;dl,s{f> if}, 200, 244 
I07,20(p.!2l *27,0ds,t4i7, hIVa, l((7,(»Ts 114,707,401 


;o,2H,(.oo; 


i“u,;;h,or»2 


4u:i, H7! , 27a 122, 700, ’P*7 7<f >, ff bl, lO I 2.70, PA, 1S3 

2,0a, 7,44.; P),T(*bor{ a!7,2K 

4{H»,.e2(». TIs 122,010.171 h. I.t, 2.70, 1K7, 704 


l,.s;w,.7{io| « 10, b‘(0,7H«» 


ISO, 202 j 

(V 

2, 122,002 


.S7S, ,S72 
{-) 

4,211,501 


2,40s,s,{ 1 1,220,277 

(>02,.s:m 1,112,071 


:422. 4.72 
74, ,S.7:j, I S7 


l,})S0, 1.77 
a, W 1, 440 


;,70a, 120 10 ,*Wm,7;47 

SKpOaO 2,{n}a,U2 


47»., 10(> 
4,012,422 


2,r>4,5n 
0, 47a, 204 


Total fresh or dimd, 
bushels., 

Prepared or [U'eseiveii™ 
Cauneti- - 
(lorn 
Muups 

Tmuidoe.s. . . 
Other... . .. 

Idcivles ami s.uiee , 

All other \ege( able'. . 

TtJtsU pn part'd or 
presto \ ei^l 

Total veget aides 

Vinegar... .... .gallons . 
Wines, (AVr tiquors, rdeo- 
hoUf.) 

Yetwt., . , 

Total vegetable mai- 
ler AJU'lndingfoiest 1 
pitKiuefs . . 
Ttrial vi"getahle mat- > 


4,740, IbT la,251,i;i0 7,207,4fs 2*2,Hf»2, 157 \740,W>7 4!, 200, 503 


r», 4.41, 440 


1- 


277, 5h{> 


411,402 . 
2,21.7,4 is 


S, 710,5S{> , 

24,701,710 

M, 1S4 

420,217 .. 


I0a,(eT2 

l,0sn, 174 , 
170, lOHI 
10,070, 451 
1,120, Ols . 
2,201 401 


la,7 74,<»OJ 
4H,tdh.0.>H 
4ls,0/„ su 0**0 

I 

1,202,510 


lrr>,4b> 


514,0.47 
l.lHttm 
*2,i27,4*M7 
(»,(»!}\44| 
2, 040, (Hi 
4,2,17,000 


10.042,011 
47, .442, 6, H 
14a, St>0 

l,05Hb717 


..|i/»5H/105,144 ... 

ter, exeliidmg forest I I ! 

pnxiuct s , . 1 1,441 ,240,4.54: . , . 


Total agrIeuU in .ilex- . 
ports, inclnduig ' 
fored pKxiuet'. 

Total agnudtural i 
expt>rt‘(, exdudiiig I 
forwt pnxiuets,... J 


^ JnciudluK dried peas. 


. 2,0(»4,744,7.»u . 
il, 001, 010, 040... 


1 


.j},MKV0(»,Myu . . 

.. . j 1, 777,04 1.050 .. 

! 

'2,SU,(>M>,(>2'j 
i2,7f»0,iyb'«i!..* .. 

^ liicliided in ''Beaiisd* 


4,0. 10, .741 ,740 
. 2,440,257,400 

1,2 ,f,lsi,(W4 
... l,l07d%75S 
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Tabi-e 2H4.~ Foreign trade of the United States in agrimltural products^ 1852-1919, 


|GompIc(l fjotri r(*{K>i t„s of Foreign (Jomiaoico and Navigation of the United States. All values are gold ] 



Agncultuial exports-’ 

Agncnlturai imports.’ 


Year eniluig June 30— 

J loinestic 



Percent- 
age of all 
imports. 

Excess of 
agricultural 
expoits (-f j 


Total 

Percent- 
age of all 
expoits 

Foreign 

Total. 

or of 

imports (—). 

Average. 

1852-18.10 

$164, 89.1, 146 

80 9 

$8,0.19,875 ! 

$77,847, 158 

29 1 

+.$9.1, 107, 863 

18.17-1801... 

215,70.8,815 

81.1 

10,173,8:13 i 

121,018,343 

38 2 

-M04,864,,535 

1862-1800 

14.8, .80.1, 5 10 

76 7 

9,287,669 ! 

122,221, 547 

43 0 

+ 35,931,662 

1867-1871 

250, 713, 0,18 

76 9 

8,538,101 1 

179,774,000 i 

42 3 

4- 79,477,159 

1872-1876 

396,666,307 

78 5 

8,853,247 j 

263, 155, 573 

46 5 

+142,304,071 

1.877-1,881 

.191,3.10,018 

80.4 

8,631,780 i 

266,38.3,702 

50 4 

+333,598,596 

1.882-1886 

5.17,472,922 

76 3 

9,340,463 

311,707,564 

46 8 

+255, 105,821 

1,887~18U1 

573, 2.80, 616 

74.7 

6,982,328 

366,950,109 

43 3 

+21.3,:il8, 835 

1892-1806 

638,71.8,318 

73 0 

8,446,491 

398,3:12, 043 

53 6 

+21.8,862,766 

1897-1001 

827,566,117 

65 9 

10, 961, .139 

376,549,697 

50 2 

+ 161,977,989 

1902-1906 

K79,.141,247 

59 5 

11,922,292 

487, 881, 038 

46 3 

+403,582,501 

1907-1911 

97.1,. 508, .1.11 

53 9 

12,120,228 

634,570,7:14 

45 2 

+:i.12,951,048 

1901 

951,628,331 

65 2 

11,293,015 

391,9:il, 051 

j 47 6 

+570,990,325 

1902 

857,113, 5.33 

63.2 

10,30.8,306 

413, 744, .157 

1 45 8 

+453,677,282 

1903 

! 878,480,557 

63 1 

13,50.1,343 

i 456,199,325 

44 5 

+435,786,575 

1904 

1 859,100,261 

59 5 

32,02.1,036 

1 461,434,851 

46 6 

+410,350,439 

1905 

1 826,901,777 

55 4 

12,316,525 

553, 851, 214 

49 6 

+ 285,370,088 

1906 

i 976,047,104 

56 8 

10,856,259 

554,175,242 

45.2 

+4.32,728,121 

1907 

' 1,054,405,416 

56 0 

1 11,613,519 

626,836,808 

43 7 

+439,182,127 

1908 

1,017,396,404 

55 5 

10,298,514 

539, 690, 121 

45.2 

+488,004,797 

1909 

903,238,122 

55 1 

9,584,934 

638,612,692 

48 7 

+274,210,364 

1910 

871,158,425 

SO 9 

14,469,627 

687,509,115 

44 2 

+198,118,937 

1911 

1,030,794,402 

51 2 

14,604,548 

680,204,932 

44 5 

+365,2.14,018 

1912 

1,050,627,131 

48.4 

12,107,656 

78.3,457,473 

47 4 

+279,277,316 

1913 

1, 123,6.11,985 

46.3 

1.5,020,444 

815,300,510 

45 0 

+323,380,919 

1914 

1,113,973, G35 

47.8 

17,729,462 

924,247, 116 

48.8 

+207,456,481 

1915 

1,475,937,607 

54.3 

34,420,077 

910,786, 289 

54 4 

+599,571,395 

1916 

1, .118, 071, 4,10 

35 5 

42,087,535 

1,189,704,830 

54.1 

+370,454,155 

1917 

1,968,253,288 

31.6 

37,640,245 

1,404,972,108 

52 8 

+600,921,425 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

2,280,105,770 

39.1 

39,552,557 

1,618,873,978 

55 0 

+701, 144,349 

2,756,664,721 

45 6 

73,9.59,480 

1,669,2:18,551 

55.1 

+1,161,385,050 

1919 (preliminary)... 

4,107, 158,753 

53.0 

122,540,608 

2,392,880,382 

61 3 

+1,836,818,979 


1 Not including forest products. 
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Yearbook of llir Ih'fiarfunnt of Atiriniltitn’. fO^O. 


Tahi.i' 2.Sf>. Viihif oj /iiniiiixil >>/ fiotii oml ii-ir,! yi.ix.'/c/ to/firla/ fioin and 

f ifi pot f('</ i n (o f hi' I mh'd 

|Comi>ileti fioui u*jioi!:. .tu lln‘ I oiup.u i'imitiwuY o\ tlu* I mfi d Stuff*’ i 


\ 1 1 If Ic 


t , id.dHi” lu’ nifii 1’ uuii* f ( 
^ f u fMdif4; I)ft‘ n 


fudin 
iutU‘ 50 


i' VRM PllODUOTS 

VXIMAL MUnjl 

Aiutaais, In o 

Bail \ ptodiiL’Ih . . . 

ite 

Featheis and downs, 
(nude 

Fibots, amniul 

Silk 

Wool 

l\lcklUg-llOUM‘ pi oduct s 
Other tinmui niatJei , 

Total Hiuiiiai in f- 
Itn, .. . 

VLOLI VtlLL M iri'i U. 


pds 


$21,7,5 5, .7)1 
Sa, tdO, Hh 
T,lb7,i,d 

7)J, 2lt> 


mu, itfi 
a, |S2, .Idllj 


^ f Of ndun: 
Inin* .50 


lois 


ioin 


or>, 

s, 


i)77, 

12N 


U2 

72.{. 

21 


$ 12 , 

itb, 


177, 2 Hi 
Sl2,2:jl 

St i. 5, ’27(1 


!,22U'l,t 

»,adl, 

i 


2 »t2'tj 

.. 2 ‘»l), ITsj 


727, all), 710 o;s,070, *02 1, 22i»,‘.H)l, /M. 


1.21,0 *S, 

N,.5M), 

iSi, 


1,0 >0, IS) 


100,021, 
t OS, 517, 
I7».,0 5?, 


1(01, O0l>, 


Inipnri' 


\ v o f ndintj 1 >fc .51— 


10 H 


$2s,t*,;i, Ini 

0, u 10,202 

.502, 227 

1, >20, loo, 

10|, j0%7)‘ 
2a 1 , * * 2, Oil. 
1/7. 007, Id I 
I, in'). 101! 


*(0 5, Sjs 


1010 


$'\0;7, 261 
12, s>J,Hl2 
'50 1,(529 

.5, a7t), \m 

HI,, At,, 776 

2l»., 71.1, 501 
.5 la, .51.1,052 
1»S H.M>7U 


007, .502, 757 


Argnlsni Wiiu‘ lees . 











H3 

t.2s 

1, s21 

.01 

Cnena anti ehnei.iate . . 

5 

808 

131 

0, 

Old, 

1.3 1 

21, 

380, 

^01 

n 

372 



3t*0 

Oothe . . 

f> 

28) > 

IM) 

(>, 

)*♦*!, 

80.0 

8, 

8b,, 

|Hl 

10* 

0.78 

.73). 

09, 12.1 

.6.2 

Dutton 

U(*5 

OH 

)*55 

tu 1, 

122, 

• 'rtt'l 

la4 ^ 

371, 

‘2.72 

3f* 

020 

IVJ 

d,t.21 

212 

Pibei.8, \egetable, othei 









lot 

012 

1711 

1 1 1, ,W’. 

t.*>7 

Fnnis 

32, 

207 

3)d 

10, 

228, 

7Mli 

122 

tiTs, 

783 

21 

ins 

MU, 

25, 0.J 1 

1.71 

(hitseng 

1, 

717 

518 

1* 

.172 

*861 

3,;n, 

HI 






Oliut'iw) and m apeaugui . . 


994 

)*7l 


158,927' 

1.7, 

i.iu, 

9U 






Gram and grain urtniucth 

02,1, 

907 

5 It* 

’dm, 

T)»7, 

it.TT! 

902, 

220, 

‘HtO 

7(i 

2).* 

(.26 

39, 11 M, 098 

Uiiy 


907 

loll 

901, 

Olu 



97, » 

1 

(.18 

7«d 


•160 

ilOp.8 . . ..... 

indigo., 


903 

77.6 

‘,60, 

,708; 

8, 

M2, 

2.1)1 


7 2 

k'd 

nO, 

M*2 






1. 




.4 

805 

HI 

2, (tlO, 

375 

Lieonet* i t.of 










1 

.8.73 

027 

1,907, 

2».9 

Litfuots, ,ik'oli(>iu‘ 


8.9, 

t,7s 

9, 

9l)0,)>00 

I*). 

1 19, 

.it *9 

11 

t. >5 

(h;i 

..,0U., 

.i3l 

^a^^er^ '«ltKk ipUnis, 















tu*es, etc.) . 


’2<t0, 

if »3 


2.19, 

621 


105, 

270 

3 

328 

700' 

2,007, 

323 

Nuts . 

** 

2t)k 

311 

2, 

Ml, 

298, 

3, 

.IN*, 

819 

.»2 

870 

78.8 

19, IHO, 

281 

Od eakii anti oil-cake 






' 









nicul 

t 

99 L 

193 


7n*, 


.U*, 

0l0.)i9i 


.771 

032,' 

1,761, 

.771 

Oilj vegetable ........... 

25 

1161982 

29, 

HH, 

708 

UHl, 

3.70, 

00 1 

92 

.U7 

322 

U0,905, 

782 

Opium'. crude, . 






1 




*2 

H'.l 

*228 

2, 67, », 

963 

Rice, i n M* lloiu , mcul, and I 






1 




1 


; 



brokcnuce , | 

U 

171, 

513 

12, 

121, 

71U 

31, 

*77i, 

<»22 

* b. 

311 

70.7' 

23, 488, 

16.8 

Sugo, tapKK'a, ele . ... ' 










)> 

.730 

NSl), 

3, 903, 

221 

See* Is I 

,, 

1 

IU\ 

•8 


l.*0' 

’* \ 

.d2, 

III 

;k) 

811 

02.i 

1.7, 192. 

vr* 

Spices .. . , 


.,07, 

712 


tsn, 

.*08 


*8n 

tt.“ 

11 

.719 

313 

1 1,098/.6)8 

Stan h 

i 

<>02, 

.92 

2, 

* .8, 

(*28 

!•', 

.H»‘7 

ht.> 

1 

07.1 

ITT 

2, 108, 

2(y) 

Sugai , mokusses, and 






, 






1 



airup.... 

41 

133, 

28)0 

30, 

211, 


12(1, 

317, 

9)72 

21(1 

193 

201 


not 

Tea... ' 






1 




30 

889 

030 

20., .39.7 10 

Tobacco. .... j 

,*'*69 


122, 

918, 

bdj 

259,98.7, 

7t»4 

|t» 

98.7 

H6.*' 

5 UittSiii 

989 

Vanilla beans . . ... ... 





. .L 




1 

!'*\i 

07f» 

i, 19,., 

(»42 

Vegetal iloH .| 

2(8 974, 

701 

38. 016, 

<r»hi 

47, 

M2,(W1 

30 

177 

769 

32,t*88; 

(tin 

Wax,, vecetttbh*. , . - 









! 

693 

2.*H, 

3d.M, 

ti3 » 

Otlnn* \cgefablc mallei 

1 

103, U9.7 


7oi 


)», 

OM, 

lot) 

1 

289 

.7 16 

391, 

•HtO 

Total \cge table j 




' 










matter i 

i, 551 

92,7, 060 

1,777,681,959 2 

,8Mk 

257, 

4r»o 1,014, 

867 

701 1. 

(KK7,70J, 

713 

Total farm prcHl- i 





“ 

1 









UvlH 

2, 280 

16* 

770 

2, 7 a*. 

061 

721 1 

107, 

1.78, 

7)h{ 

1,618 

8*M 

97 s k 

ts(*n, 238, 

5.*1 


FOEEHT ^’Ror>ULX^ I 


Cork wood or cork bark H, t^d, K 27 !» KOs, 11)5 

Byewooda tind oxtrwis ot 2, m, IW) l, 6,51, iHi; l , 3.56, im 2, 23s, 1 1 a' i , 02 H, 74li. 

Gums, rubber *i0ft, r> I i, 1 H, r» il, bfhi! 

(luma, other than mbhor . .. 2L0H5,h3K* 22,1^1,7701 

Nttvalstores il,I72,H(>l 10,235,981! 3LmW iVUK, . .....| 

Taunmgmateiiala,n c.a 3,810,120 3,144,0491 5,645,876 b, 672,468, 6,r38,im)| 


K2s(.,072 
a\ ;iil,*SS4 
2fd,27O,106 
7l,NM»,290 
81,777,998 
38,311, 146 


33, 355,174 
:*>, OSt, 537 
237,909 
(.92, 488 
a,8td,6l9 
521,882 

1, 120,671 
a*', H.lO, 164 

2,370,827 
130,0tH),K>6 
\ 279, 653 


.,207,972 
h% 1114, W 
9, 803,636 
2 12, TO 

398, 1.77, m 
20,115,864 
75,1 15, Wd 
2, 407,093 
10,015,256 
3, 809, 635 
Wl,272 


1 , 197 577,625 


i;{02,8HO,382 


1,802,506 
l,066,m 
220, 800, 503 
31, 143,693 

9,” 159, *245 
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Iviporfs and Ex'po/is of Agricultural Products. 

'rA$LK 2S5." Valve of ’prt'meipal (j)oups of farm and forest pioducJs exported from and 
t mpork’d into the llmted States ^ 1 9 JS- 19 J9~- Continued. 


> i‘’.xports (domo'jtic mcrchandiso) 
1^1011^3(1"-^' i:>ar<‘iidnigl>ec31~ 

I 1U18 1918 1019 

FoiiosT Products- C oil ' 

Wood: I 

Cabinet, unsawed 

Lumbei. $50,919,931 Sbb,023,075 $98,525,791 

Pulp \vood 

Timber and logs 3,959,351 3,029,011 9,107,441 

Rattan and reeds 

Wood pulp 3,531,30-1 1,733,872 3,048,491 

Other forest products. ... 2, 447, 412 2, 303, 930 1, 200, 749 

Total foiest piod- 

UCtS 87,180,768 88,021,901 150,324,280 

Total f aim and for- 
est product, S 2, 307, 0 10, 53S 2, 84 1, CSC, 625 1, 257, 483, 033 


Tablp 28G , — Expot ts of selected domestic aqticuUutal products, 1862-1919. 

jCompiled from reports of Foreign Oommorco and Navigation of the United States Where figures aro 
lacking, either tiiero were no exports oi they were not separately classified for publication “Beef 
salted or pickled,^' and “ Pork, salted or pickled,” barrels, 1851-1805, were reduced to pounds at the rate 
of 200 pounds per barrel, and tierees, 18'»5-1805, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce; cottonseed oil, 1910. 
pounds riHhiced to gallons at the rate of 7 5 pounds per gallon It is assumed that 1 barrel of corn meal 
is the product of 4 bushels of corn, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat pnor to 
18S0 and 4^ bushels of wheat in 3880 and subsequently ] 






Packing-house products 


Year endmg 

J une 30~“ 

Cattle. 

Cheese 

Beef, 
cured— 
salted or 
pickled 

Beef, fresh. 

Beef Oils — 
oieo oil 

Beef fallow 

Beef and its 
products— 
total, as far 
as ascertam- 
ablc 1 

Average : 

Number 

Pounds 

Pound'f 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

1862-1856 

1,431 

6,200,385 

25,980,520 



7,468,910 

33,449,430 

1857-1861 

20,294 

13,906,430 

26,985,880 



13,214,614 

40,200,494 

1862-1806 

6,631 

42,683,078 

27,662,720 



43,202,724 

70,865,444 

1867-3871 


52,880,978 

26,954,656 



27,577,260 

54.531,025 

1872-1876...... 

46,672 

87,173,752 

35,826,646 



78,994,360 

114,821,006 

1877-1881 

127,045 

129,670,479 

40,174,643 

69,601,120 


96,822,095 | 

218,700,987 

1882-1880 

131,605 

108,790,010 

47,401,470 

97,327,819 

30,276,133 

48,745,416 

225,625,631 

1887-1891 

214,394 

86,354,842 

65,613,851 

136,447,654 

50,482,249 i 

91,608, 120 

411.797,850 

1892-1896 

319,032 

66,905,798 

64,898,780 

207,372,575 

102,038,519 

56,976,840 

507,177,430 

1897-1901 

416,488 

46, 108, 704 

52,242,288 

305,626,181 

130,373,402 

86,082,497 

637,268,235 

1902-1906 

508,103 

19,214,482 

59,208,292 

272, 148, 180 

156,925,317 

50,892,601 

622,813,230 

1907-1911 

253,867 

9,152,083 

46,187,176 

144,790,735 

170,530,432 

60,350,232 

448,024,017 

1901 

459,218 


56,312,632 

351,7487333’ 

161,051,413 

77,166,889 

705, 104.772 

1902 

392 884 

‘ 27,203,184 

48,632,727 

301,824,473 

138,646,088 

34,065,758 

596,254,520 

1903 

402,178 

j 18,987,178 

52,801,220 

254,705,963 

126,010,339 

27,3f>8,924 

546,055,244 

1901 

593 409 

' 23,335,172 

57,584,710 

299,579,671 

165,183,839 

70.924,174 

663,147,095 

1906 

567,806 

10,131,424 

55,934,705 

236,486,568 

115,228,245 

63,536.992 

575,874,718 

1900 

581,239 

16,502,451 

81,088,098 

268.054,227 

209.658,075 

97,567, 156 

732,884,572 

1907 

423,054 

' 17,285,230 

' 62,645,281 

281,651,502 

195,337, 176 

127,857,739 

680,752,420 

1908 

319,210 

8,439,031 

46,958,367 

201,154,105 

212,641,157 

i 91,397,507 

^ 579,303,478 

1909... 

207,642 

6,822,842 

44,494,210 

122,962,671 

75,729,660 

179,985,246 

53,332,767 

, 418,844,332 

mo 

139,430 

2,846,709 

36,554,266 

126,091,675 

29,370,902 

286,295,874 

1911 

150, 100 

10,366,606 

40,283,749 

42,510,731 

138,696,006 

29,813.154 

205,023,983 

1012 

105,606 

6,337,650 

38,087,907 

15,264,320 

126,467, 124 

39,451,410 

233,024,626 

1913 

24,714 

2,599,058 

25,856,919 

7,362,388 

02.849,757 

30,586,350 

170,208,320 

1914 

18,370 

2,427,677 

23,265,974 

6,394,404 

97,017,065 

15,812,831 

151,212,000 

1916 

6,484 

55,362,917 

31,874,743 

170,440,934 

80,481,946 

20,239,088 

394,980,962 

1916 

21,287 

44,394,301 

38, 114,682 

231,214,000 

102,645,914 

16,288,743 

457,555,572 

1917 

13,387 

66,050,013 

58,053,667 

197,177,101 

67,110,111 

15,209,369 

423,673,997 

1918 

18,213 

44,303,076 

54,467,910 

370,032,900 

56,603,388 

5,014,964 

600,132,371 

Calendar year: 
1918 

17,280 

48,404,672 

44,206,020 

514,341,529 

69,106,350 

4,222,657 

792,793 068 

1919 

69,859 

14,159,721 

42,804,724 

174,426,999 

75,585,164 

38,953,783 

429,432,310 


Impoi ts 


Year ending 
June 30— 

Year endm 

g Dec 31— 

1918 

1918 

1919 

$5, 04'), 403 
40,405,720 
11,088,422 
815, 247 
1, 7Si, 239 
31, 589, 090 
4,100,358 

$5, 238, 743 
41,980,4(X> 
13,362,560 
823, 813 
1, 308, 465 
31, 477, 175 
4, 130, 047 

$5, 270, 603 
50, 406, 897 
10, 4')S 753 
1, 987, 877 
872, 374 
37,048,381 
4, 138, 302 

335, 033, 459 

279, 604, 509 

374,455,432 

1 53, 907, 437 1, 918, S 43, 060 

2,767,335,814 
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Tabi-e 2S(i.—E%porU 0 / selected domestic ayivultuial jirodwis, 1S5:3-j;/19~Gon. 


Packing-Iif>uso x>ioductf> 


Yeai ending 

Pork, 

Pork, 

Poik, 


Folk and it*, 

Apples, 

Corn and 
eorii meal 

June 30-“ 

cured — 

cured— 

Pork— 

prrxluc 1 s- - 

licsh 

(in teims 


cured — 

hams and 

baited 01 

laid 

total, as lar 


of giam). 


bacon 

bhoulder.s 

pickled 


ti >V 01 

able I 


Average* 

Pounds 

Pound}> 

Pound‘s 

Pounds 

Pounds 

JiarreP 

Pusheh 

1852-1856. . 

30,005,479 


40,542, 600 

33, 354, 976 

10;i, 90.1, 056 

37,412 

7, 123, 286 

1857-1861.. 

30, 583, 297 


34, 854, 400 

37,9t>5,y93 

liKl, 403, (.90 

57, 045 

6^ 557 ! 610 

1862-1866. . 

10, 796,961 


52,550,758 

89, 138, 251 

252, 185, 970 

119,433 

12,059,794 

1867-1871.. 

45, 790, 113 


28, 879, 085 

53, 579, 373 

128, 218, 571 


9, 924,235 

1872-1876. . 

313, 402,401 


60,429,361 

194,197,714 

5(>S, 029, 477 

i:i2, 75() 

' 38,560,557 

1877-1881.. 

643,633,709 


85, 968, 138 

331,457,591 

1,075,79.!, 475 

509,735 

S8, 190, 030 

1882-18S6. . 

355, 905, 444 

47,634,675 

72,354,682 

425, 058 

739, 155,91.1 

401, 8S0 

49,992,203 

1887-1891,. 

419,935,416 

60,697,365 

73,984,682 

381, :;88, 85*1 

936,217, 966 

522,511 

54' 606' 273 

1892-1896.. 

438, 847, 549 

90, 107, 152 

64, 827, 470 

451, 547, 135 

1,052,133, 760 

520,810 

63. 979.898 

1897-1901.. 

536, 287,266 

200,853,226 

112, 78S, 198 

652,418,143 

1,528,1 !8,779 

779.9801'J2.531 37S 

1902-1906., 

292,721,963 

200, 902, 427 

116, 823, 284 

592, 130,8^1 

l,2.12,i3(.,(>19 

1, 308, OOSI 

74,615,465 

1907-1911.. 

209, 005, 144 

189,603, 211 

90, 809, S79 

519,746,378 

1, 028, 996, 659 

i,225,(w5| 

56, 568,030 

1901 

456, 122, 741 i 

216, 571, 8ai 

138,643,611 

611,357,514 

1, t(.2, 3f.9, S{9 

8.s;i,673 

181,405,473 

1902 

' 383,150,624 

227,653,232 

115,896,275 

556,840,222 

1,337,315,90') 

459,719 

ii8,02S,688 

1903 

1 207,330,000 

214,183,305 

95,287,374 

4<K},755, 821 

1,012, li« 1,570 

I 1,656,129 

70,039,261 

1904 

249,665,941 

194, 948, 864 

112, 224, 861 

561,302,613 

1, 1 1(», 255, 441 

2,018,202 

58,222,061 

1905 

202,246,635 

203,158,724 

118,887,189 

610, 238, 899 

J, 220, 031, 970 

4, 199,942 

90,293,483 

1900 

361, 210, 503 

194, 210,949 

141, S20, 720 

741, 516, 8, SO 

1 1, 464, 960, 356 

1 , 208 , 989 ' 

119,893,833 

1907 

250,418,699 

209,481,496 

1 166,427,409 

627,559,660 

! 1,2(.S,0(.5, 112 

1, 539, 267' 

86,368,228 

1908 

241,189,929 

221,769,634 

149,505,937 

603,413, 770 

1 1,237,210,760 

1,019,545' 

55,063,860 

1909 

244,578,674 

212, 170,224 

52,354,980 

528,722,933 

! 1, 053, 142, 056 

896, 27'Ji 

37,665,040 

1910 

152, 163, 107 

146,885,385 

40,031,599 

302,927,671 

' 707,110,0(^2 

922,078, 

38,128,498 

1911 

156,675,310 

157,709,316 

45,729,471 

476, 107, .857 

879, 455, 006 

1,721,106' 

05,614,522 

1912 

208,574, 208 

204,044,491 

56,321,469 

532, 255, 865 

1,071,951,724 

1,456,381' 

41,797,291 

1913 

200,993, 584 

150,544,687 

53,749,023 

519,025,381 

9S4,6<r.,7l0 

2,150, 132 

50,780,143 

1914 

193,964,252 

105,881,791 

45,543,085 

481, 457, 792 

921,913,029 

1,50(>,569' 

10,725,819 

1915 

346,718,227 

203,701,114 

45,655,574 

475,531 908 

1,10(>, 180,488 

2,351,501' 

50,668,303 

1916 

579, 808, 786 

282,208,611 

63,460,713 

427,011,338 

1, 462, 697, (K.2 

i,4(>6,32i; 

3'J,896,928 

1917 

667, 151, 972 

260,656,581 

46,992,721 

444,769,540 

1,501,9*48,125 

1,7 59,997' 

60,753,294 

1918 

815,294,424 

419,571,869 

33,221,502 

392,506,355 

1, (.92, 124, 3.23 

635, 409! 

49,073,263 

Calendar 








year: 






t 


1918 

1,104,788,081 

537,213, 041 

36,6/1,660 

518,817,901 

2,251,032,8.41 

579,9161 

47,059, 155 

1919 

1,190,297,494 

596,795,663 

34, 113, 875 

760, m, 611 

2, 638, 721,379 

l,7r2,367| 

16,002,269 




Pacldng-hoube products. 

i 



Year ending 
Juno 30— 

Lard com- 
pounds. 

C<dton. 

Olueosa 
and grape 
sugar . 

Cnrn-nrl 
cake and 
(aheuke 
meal. 

1 

od cake and 
(ul"X*ake 
incul. 

Prunes 

Tobacco. 

Average: 
1852-1856. . . 

Pounds^ 

Pounds, 
1,110,498,083 
1,125, 715,497' 
137,582,133 
902,410,338' 
1,248,805,497! 
1,738,892,26s 

1,908,178,266 
2,439,65(>,45(» 
2,736,055,351 
3, 447,909,578 
3,632,207,952 
4,004,770,051 

Pounds, 

J'ounds, 

!*ouu(U . 

Ifmnds, 

l^ounds* 
14(1, 183,800 
167,710,800 
140,207,850 
1114,753,537 
' 241,848, 410 
266,315,100 

2,37,941,913 
259,248,361 
2H|,746 270 
304,401,701 
325, , 5 : 18 , 515 
331,395,923 

1857-1861... 






1862-1866. . 






1867-1871. . .1 




t 


3872-1876. . . 






1877-1881- . . 






1882-1886. , . 


4, 473, FmO 




1887-1891, . . 


27,68(i,298 

125,574,007 

209,279,772 

151,S6fj,9«0 

145,064,738 




1892-1896. . . 



" ) 


1897-1901. - . 
1902-1906. . . 
1907-1911- . . 

21,792,477 

52,954,358 

75,765,251 

21, 88S, 135 
61,732,807 

‘1*0115,009,895'. 

! l,tK>6,790, 196 
**S9, 738, 1 10 

'4\ 550, 774 
17.039/287 

1901. 

23, 359, 91)6 
36,201,744 

3,359,002,360 

3,52<S,974,636 

3,560,141,969 

3,089,855,906 

I 4,330,322,077 

204,209,974 

130,419,611 

126,239,981 

152,768,710 

175,250,580 

n2^3, 209 
14,740, 49(8 
S,<X«,222 
14,014,8.^5 
24,171,127 

1,258,6.^7,317 

I, 050, I(t6,2l6, 

J, 100, 392, 9Jss' 
H20, 3 9», 073 

1,251/107,996 

10,021, 5(>1 
24,358,840 
(4;,3s.5.2l5 
73,M(*,2n 
54,9'J3,Si9 

; 315778777^ 
301,007,365 
3(>S184,0S4 
; 311,971,831 
334,302,091 

1902 

1903 

46, 130,004 
53, 603, 645 
61, 215, 187 

1904 

1905 


1 Includes canned, fresh, salted or picldodpork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 



Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products, 781 

Table 28t>, — Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1919 — Oontd. 


Packing-house products 



Lard com- 
pounds. 

Cotton 

Glucose 
and grape 
sugar. 

Com-oil 
cake and 
oil-cake 
meal 

Cotton-seed 
oil cake and 
oil-cake 
meal. 

Prunes 

Tobacco. 

Pounds 
, 67,621,310 

80,148,861 
75, 183, 210 
75, 183, 196 
74,556,603 

Pounds 
3,634,045,170 
4,518,217,220 
3, 816,998,093 
4,447,985,202 
3,206,708,226 

Pounds 
189,656,011 
151,629,441 
129,686, 834 
112,224,5041 
1 149,820,088 

Pounds 

48,420,942 

56,808,972 

66,127,704 

53,233,890 

49,108,598 

Pounds 
1,110,834,678 
1,340,967, 136 
929, 2S7, 167 
1,233, 750,327 
640,088,766 

Pounds 

24,869,744 

44,400,104 

28,148,450 

22,602,288 

89,014,880 

Pounds 
312,227,202 
340, 742, 864 
330, 812,658 
287,900,946 
357,196,074 

73,754,400 
62,522,888 
67,456, 832 
58,303,564 

4,033,940,915 
5,535, 125,429 
4,562,295,675 
4,760,940,538 

181,963,046 

171,156,259 

200,149,246 

199,530,874 

83,384,870 

72,490,021 

76,262,845 

59,030,623 

804, 595, 955 
1,293,690,138 
1,128, 092,367 
799,974,252 

51.030. 711 
74,328,074 

117,950,875 

69.813.711 

355,327,072 

379,845,320 

418,796,906 

449,749,982 

69,980,614 
52, 843, 311 
56,359,493 
31,278,382 

4,403,578,499 
3,084,070, 125 
3,088,080,786 
2,320,511,665 

158,462,508 
186,406, 182 
214,973,315 
97,858,301 

45,026,125 

18,996,490 

15,757,612 

457,584 

1,479, 065, 015 
1,057, 221,569 
1,150,159,691 
44, 680, 793 

43,478,892 
57,422,827 
59,645,141 
32,926, 546 

348,346,091 
443,293, 156 
411, 598, 860 
289, 170,686 

43,977, 410 
124,962,950 

2, 118, 175, 182 
3,367,677,985 

57,332,150 

255,617,709 

69,370 

963,980 

11,667,296 
628, 183, 166 

22, RS8, 112 
108,208,257 

406,826,718 
776,678, 135 


Year ending 
Jund 30— 


1906 

1907 

190^ 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 .. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year; 

1918 

1919 


Year endmg 
June 30— 


Average. 
1852-1856... 
1857-1861... 
1862-1866... 
1867-1871... 
1872-1876... 
1877-1881 . . . 

1882-1886... 

1887-1891... 

1892-1896... 

1897-1901... 

1902-1906... 

1907-1911... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906.. .. 

1907 

1908 

1909.. . 

1910 

1911. . ........ 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1919. 


Hops. 


Pounds. 
1,162,802 
2,216,095 
4,719, 330 
6,486,616 
3,446, 466 
10,445,654 

9, 584, 437 
7, 184, 147 

15,146,667 
15,467,314 
11,476,272 
14,774,185 


14,963,676 
10, 715, 151 
7,794,705 
10 985, 988 
14,8o8,612 

13,026,904 

16,809,534 

22,920,480 

10,4^6,884 

10,589,254 

13, 104,774 
12,190,663 
17,591, 195 
24, 262, 

16,210,443 

22,409,818 

4,824,876 

3,494,579 

3,670,352 

20,797,504 


Oils, veg- 
etable— 
cotton- 
seed Oil. 


Gallons. 


547, 450 
4,498, 436 

3, 467, 905 
7, 120, 796 
15, 782, 647 
42, 863, 203 
38,605,737 
38, 783, 550 


49,356,741 
33,042,848 
35,642,994 
29, 013, 743 
51, 535, 580 

43, 793, 519 
41,880,304 
4L0i9,991 
51,087,329 

29,860,667 

30,069,459 

53,262,796 

42,031,062 

25,728,411 

42,448,870 
35,534,941 
21, 188,236 
13,437,331 

15,875,650 

25,761,093 


Eice and 
nee bran, 
meal, and 
polish. 


Pounds 
56, 514, 840 
65,732,080 
2,257,860 
1,856, 948 
391,344 
602,442 

561,406 
3,209,653 
10,277,947 
18,407, 139 
45,977,670 
27,194,549 


25,527,846 

29,591,274 

19,750,448 

29,121,763 

113,282,760 

38, 142, 103 
30,174,371 
28,444,415 
20,511,429 
26,779,188 

30,063,341 

39,446,571 

38,908,057 

22,414,326 

77,480,065 

121,967,465 

181,372,310 

196,363,268 


Sugar, raw 
and 
refined. 


Pounds . 
7,730,322 
6,015,058 
3,007, 777 
4,356,900 
20, 142, 169 
41, 718,443 

107, 129, 770 
75,073,838 
13,999,349 
11,213,664 
14,807,014 
61,429,802 


Wheat 


Bushels 
4, 715, 021 
12,378,351 
22, 529, 735 
22, 106, 833 
48,957, 518 
107,780,556 

82,883,913 
64, 739, oil 
99,913,895 
120,247,430 
70,527,077 
62,854,580 


8,874,860 
7,572, 452 
10,520,156 
15,418,537 
18,348,077 

22,175,846 
21,237,603 
25, 510,643 
79,946,297 
125,507,022 

54,947,444 

79,594,034 

43,994,761 

50,895,726 

549,007,411 

1,630,150,863 

1,248,908,286 

576,483,050 


167,932,775 407,296,324 

376, 875, 571 1, 475, 407, 678 


132,060,667 

154. 856. 102 
114,181,420 

44,230,169 

4,394,402 

34, 973, 291 
76,569,423 
100,371,057 
66,923,244 
46,679,876 

23, 729, 302 
30, 160, 212 
91,602,974 
92,393,775 

259,642,533 
173,274, 015 
149,831,427 
34, 118, 853 

111.177.103 
148,086,470 


Wheat 

flour 


Panels. 
2,891,562 
3,318,280 
3,530,757 
2,585, 115 
3,415, 871 
5,375, 583 

8,620,199 
11,286,568 
15,713,279 
17, 151, 070 
15,444,100 
11,840,699 


18,650,979 
17,759,203 
19,710, 484 
16,999, 432 
8,826,335 

13,919,048 

15,584,667 

13,927,247 

10,521,161 

9,040,987 

10,129,435 

11,006,487 

11,394,805 

11,821,461 

16, 182,765 
15,520,669 
11,942,778 
21,879,951 

21,706,700 

26,449,881 


Wheal and 
wheat flour 
(in terms 
of gram). 


Bushels 
19, 172,830 
28,969,749 
40,183,518 
35,032,409 
66,036,873 
133, 262, 753 

121,674,809 
115,528,568 
170,623,652 
197, 427,246 
140,025, 529 
116, 137,728 


215,990,073 
234,772,516 
202,905,598 
120,727,613 
44, 112, 910 

97,609,007 

146,700,425 

163,043,669 

114,268,468 

87,364,318 

69,311,760 
79,689,404 
141, 132, 166 
145,590,349 

332,464,975 

243,117,025 

203,573,928 

132,578,632 

208, 857, 253 
267,110,934 
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Tablb 286 . — Exports of selected doniesltc agncullural products, l.VyJ-lOl ') — Con 


Year ending 
June 3 U— 


Average* 

1852-1856. 

1857-1861 

1862-1866. 

1867-1871. 

1872-1876. 

1877-1881. 

18S2-18S6. 

1887-1891. 

1892-1896. 

1897-1901. 

1902-1906. 

1907-1911. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar 

year* 

191H 

1919 


Paeiang-house pio<iucts 


Pork, 
cured — 
bacon 


Pounds 
30,005,479 
30, 583, 297 
10, 796, 961 
46,790, 113 
313, 402,401 
643, 633, 709 

355j 905, 444 
419,935,416 
438,847,549 
536, 287,260 
292, 721, 963 
209,005,144 


456, 122, 741 
383, 150, 624t 
207,336,000 
249,665, 941 
262,246,035 

301, 210, 563 
250,418,699 
241, 189, 929 
244,578,674 
152, 163, 107 

156,675,310 
208,574,208 
200,993, 584 
193, 964, 252 

346,718,227 
579, 808, 786 
667,151,972 
815,294,424 


1,104,788,081 

1,190,297,494 


Pork, 
euied— 
liamb and 
sbouldeis 


Poundii 


47,034,675 
60,697,305 
96, 107,152 
200, 853, 226 
206,902,427 
189,603, 211 


216, 571, SW 
227,653,232 
214,183,365 
194,948,864 
203, 458,724 

194,210,949 
209,481,496 
221,769,634 
212, 170,224 
146,885,385 

157,709,316 

204,044,491 

159,544,687 

165,881,791 

203,701,114 

282,208,611 

266,656,581 

419,571,869 


537, 213, 041 
596,795,0631 


Poik, 
cured— 
halted 01 
X)ickled 


Pounds 
40,542,000 
34, 854, 400 
52,550,758 
28, 870, 085 
60,429,361 
85, 968, 138 

72,354,682 

73,984,082 

64,827,470 

112,788,498 

116,823,284 

90,809,879 


I.i8,6l3,611 

115,896,275 

95,287,374 

112,224,861 

118,887,189] 

141,820,720 
166,427, 409 
149,505,937 
52,354,980 
40,031,599 

45,729,471 

50,321,469 

53,749,02.1 

45,543,085 

45,055,574 
<kl,460, 713 
46,992,721 
3,3,221, 502 


36,6V 1,660 
31,113,875 


Poik- 

lai<i 


lUmnds. 

33, 354, 97( 
37,965,9911 
89, 138, 251 
53,579,373 
194, 197, 7141 
331,457,591 

263,425,058* 
381, :i88, 8541 
451,547, 135 
652,418, 143 
592, 130, 84M 
519,746,378 

oil, 3577514 

556,810,222 
490,755,821 
5(j1,302, 643 
010,238,899 

741,510,886 
627,559,64.0’ 
00’1,413, 770l 
528,722, 033 
362,927,671] 

476, 107, 8571 
532,255,865 
519,025, 381 
481,457,792 

475,531 908 
427,011,3.38 
414,769, 540 
.392, .506, 355 


5iS,hl7,lM)! 

76(J,901,6n 


i^Olk iUKl iLs 
products — 
a. fat 
as as(;ot tai 11- 
abie 1 


Pott tuh 
10},903,05(> 
Itti, 403,690 
X>2, 4S,V, 970 
128, 218, ,571 
5(,8, 029, 477| 
1, 075, 793, 1751 

739,4.55,91. 
9.16, 2 17, %6 

1.0. 52.1.13.760 
1, .528, 138, 779 
1, 242, l.ib, 0-19 
1,028, 996, <iry 

1, ‘102, 1{69, "sill 

1,3.17, 31.5, 9W 
1,012, no, .570 

1,146,2.5.5,411 
1,220,031, 970 

1, 164, 060,3, j0| 
1, 26.K, (H,.5, 412 
1,2.57,210,760 

1. 0. 53.142.05*1 
707,1 10, (K>2 

879,455,006 
1,071,9.51,724 
984, 6' Wk 710 
921,013,029 

l,lfK),l.S0,4,SS 
1, 462, 697, 0(/2 
1, 501, M.S, 125 

1.692. 121.. 52.5 


2.251.0. 52.8.54 

2.638. 721.. 5791 


Apples, 
f I csb 


Parrch' 

557, 4121 
57,01,5 
119,4.13 

”‘i.52,756| 
509, 735] 

401, 886 
522,511 
520, SiO 


Corn and 
corn meal 
(HI terms 
of gram). 


Pushels, 
7, 123,286 
6, 557,610 
12,059,794 
9,924,235 
38, 560,557 
88,190,030 

49,992,203 
54,606,273 
^ , 63,979,898 

779, 980192,531,378 
1,36.8,6081 74,615,465 
1, 225, 655 56, 568, 030 

8S5,673,i8M05,45 
4.50,719 2.S,028,688 
1,6.56, J29| 76,039,261 
2,018,262: 58,222 061 

1, 499,942j 90,293,483 

1,208,989*119,893,833 
1,539,2671 86,368,228 
1,049,545! 55,063,860 
896.279! 37,66.5,040 
922,078 38,128,498 

1,721,1 00' 05,614,522 
1,456,3811 41,797,291 
2,150,i.J2i 60,780,143 
1,,506,.569| 10,725,819 

2, .3.51, 501 50,668,303 
1,460, .121, 39,896,928 
1, 7.39, 9971 66,763,294 

635,409| 49,073,263 


.579,9161 47,059,165 
I,712,367{ 16,002,269 




Packing-house products 

! 

1 


Year ending 
June 30— 

Ijard com- 
pounds. 

Cotton 

(Jluoose 
and grape 
sugar. 

Cor ri-oil 
cuke and 
(ill cake 
meal. 

i 

Ctnlnii' t <*<I 
<nl <*uke and 
uiU al.e 
meal 

Prunes. 

Average: 
1852-1856. . . 

Pounds* 

Pounds* 

l,110,49H,0a3 

1.32.5.71.5.497 
137,582 , m 
902,410,338 

1.24.8.805.497 
1,738,892,20.8 

3,908,178,266 
2,439,650,4561 
2,736,655,351: 
3, 447,909,678 
3,632,267,952 
4,004,770,051 

Pounds. 

J*ou[ids* 

i Hum dr. 

IHmnds. 

1857-1861,.. 






X8G2-1866. . . 






1867-1871. , . 




i 


1872-1876. , 






1877-1881. . . 

1 



, ... ] 


1SH2-1886. . . 


4,473,550 

27,6.86,29.8 

12S,574,1K)7 

209,279,772 

154,866,980 

145,064,738 




1H87-1H91. . . 



i 

1892-1896. , - 



1 

1897-1901... 

21,792,477 
52, 954, ,358 
75,765,254 


l,005,(Hn»,.S95 

OM}! 

969, 738. 130 ' 


1902-1906. . . 
1907-1911. . , 

21, 888, 135 
61,732,807 

48,5.50,774 
47, Ml, 287 

1901 

23,859,966 

36,201,74^4 

46,130,004 

63,603,645 

61,215,187 

i,3i9,(X)2,300 

3,528,974,636 

3,669,141,969 

3,0.89,855,906 

4,339,322,077 

204,209,974 

1.30,419,611 

126,239,081 

1.52,768,716 

175,250,5.80 

"li2,703,2(H# 
14,740, 4'J8 
8,09.1,222 
14,OM,hS.5 
24,171,127 

1,258, 6S7,.ii7 
1,050, Pk>,246^ 
1, OKI, 392,t».ss 
820, 3 073 

1,251,907,996 

I0,021,,%1 
2.}, .158, S 19 
* (6, .48.5 215 
73. 1 16, 21 1 
51,903,849 

1902. ..... 

1903 

1904 

1906 


Tobacco. 


Pounds* 

1 10. 183.800 

167.710.800 
1 10, 207,850 
191,7.53,537 
2U,8iS,4i0 
206, .3 15, 190 

2:17,941,913 

259,248,361 

281,746,279 

304,401,701 

32.5,538,516 

334,395,923 


315, 787,782 
301,{K)7,.%.5 
368,184,084 
311,971,831 
3.11,302,091 


1 Includes canned, fresh, salted or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard od, bacon, and bams. 
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Table 28ti . — Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1919 — Contd. 


Packing-house products 



Lard com- 
pounds. 

Cotton 

Glucose 
and grape 
sugar 

Com-oil 
cake and 
oil-cake 
meal. 

Cotton-seed 
oil cake and 
oil-cake 
meal. 

Prunes 

Tobacco. 

Pounds 
67,021,310 
80, 148, 861 
75, 183, 210 
75, 183, 196 
74,556,603 

Pounds 
3,634,045,170 
4,518,217,220 
3, 816,998,693 
4,447,985,202 
3,206,708,226 

Pounds 

189,656,011 

151,629,441 

129,686,834 

112,224,504 

149,820,088 

Pounds 

48,420,942 

56,808,972 

66,127,704 

53,233,890 

49,108,598 

Pounds 
1,110, 834,678 
1,340, 967,136 
929, 2S7, 467 
1,233,750,327 
640,088,766 

Pounds. 

24,869,744 

44,400,104 

28,148,460 

22,602,288 

89,014,880 

Pounds 
312, 227,202 
340, 742, 864 
330, 812,658 
287,900,946 
357,196,074 

73,754,400 

62,522,888 

67,456,832 

58,303,561 

4,033,940,915 

5,635,125,429 

4,562,295,675 

4,760,940,538 

181,963,046 

171,156,259 

200,149,246 

199,530,874 

83,384,870 

72,490,021 

76,262,845 

59,030,623 

804, 595, 955 
1,293,690, 13S 
1,128,092,367 
799,974,252 

51.030.711 
74,328,074 

117,950,875 

69.813.711 

355, 327,072 
379,845,320 
418,796,906 
449,749,982 

69,980,614 

52,843,311 

56,359,493 

31,278,382 

4,403,578,499 
3,084,070, 125 
3,088,080,786 
2,320,511,665 

158,462,508 

186,406,182 

214,973,315 

97,858,301 

45,026,125 

18,996,490 

15,767,612 

457,584 

1,479,065,015 

1,057,221,569 

1,150,159,691 

44,680,793 

43,478,892 

57,422,827 

59,645,141 

32,926,540 

348,346,091 
443, 293, 156 
411,598,860 
289,170,686 

43,977,410 

124,962,950 

2, 118, 175, 182 
3,367,677,985 

57,332,150 

255,617,709 

69,370 

963,980 

11,667,296 

628,133,166 

22,888,112 

108,208,257 

406,826,718 

776,678,135 


Year ending 
Jiind 30— 


1906 

1907. 

im 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915..... 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 


Year ending 
June 30— 


Hops. 


Oils, veg- 
etable— 
cotton- 
seed oil. 


Bice and 
nee bran , 
meal, and 
polish. 


Sugar, raw 
and 
refined. 


Wheat. 


Wheat 

flour. 


Wheat and 
wheat flour 
(in terms 
of grain). 


Average. 

1862-1866 

1857-1861 

1862-1866, 

1867-1871, 

1872-1876, 

1877-1881. 


Pounds, 

1, 162, 8( 
2,216,095 
4,719, 330 
6,486, 616 
3, 446, 466 
10,445,654 


Gallons. 


547,450 

4,498,436 


Pounds 

56,614,840 

65,732,080 

2,257,860 

1,856,948 

391,344 

602,442 


Pounds. 
7,730,322 
6,015,058 
3,007,777 
4,356, 900 
20, 142, 169 
41, 718,443 


Bushels 
4,715,0211 
12,378,351 
22, 529, 735 
22, 106, 833 
48,957, 518 
107,780,556 


Ban els 
2,891,662 
3,318, 280 
3,530,757 
2, 585, 115 
3, 415, 871 
5,375, 583 


Bushels 
19, 172, 830 
28, 969, 749 
40, 183, 518 
35, 032, 409 
66,036,873 
133, 262, 763 


1882-1886 

1887-1891 

1892-1896 

1897-1901, 

1902-1906 

1907-1911, 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905....... 


9, 584,437 
7, 184, 147 
15, 146,667 
15,467, 314 
11,476,272 
14,774,185 


3, 467, 905 
7, 120, 796 
16,782,647 
42, 863, 203 
38,605,737 
38,783,550 


561,406 
3,209,653 
10,277,947 
18,407, 139 
45,977,670 
27,194,549 


107, 129, 770 
75, 073, 838 
13,999,349 
11,213,664 
14,807,014 
61, 429, 802 


82, 883, 913 
64, 739, on 
99,913,895 
120,247,430 
70, 527, 077 
62, 854, 580 


8,620, 199 
11,286,568 
15,713,279 
17, 151, 070 
15,444,100 
11, 840, 699 


121,674,809 
115,528,568 
170,623,652 
197, 427, 246 
140,025, 529 
116, 137, 728 


14, 963, 676 
10,715,151 
7,794,705 
10 985, 988 
14,8o8,612 


49,356,741 
33,042, 848 
35,642,994 
29,013, 743 
51,535,580 


25,527,846 

29,591,274 

19,750,448 

29,121,763 

113,282,760 


8,874,860 
7,572, 452 
10,520,156 
15,418,537 
18,348,077 


132,060,667 

154,856,102 

114,181,420 

44,230,169 

4,394,402 


18,650,979 
17, 759, 203 
19, 716, 484 
16,999,432 
8, 826, 335 


215, 990,073 
234, 772, 516 
202, 905, 598 
120,727,613 
44,112,910 


1906 

1907 

1908, 

1909, 

1910, 


13, 026, 904 
16,809,534 
22,920,480 
10, 4^6, 884 
10,589,254 


43,793,519 
41,880, 304 
41,0x9,991 
51,087,329 
29,800,667 


38, 142, 103 
30,174,371 
28,414,415 
20,511,429 
26,779,188 


22,175,846 

21,237,603 

25,510,643 

79,946,297 

125,507,022 


34,973,291 

76,569,423 

100,371,057 

66,923,244 

46,679,876 


13,919,048 
15, 584, 667 
13,927,247 
10,521,161 
9,040,987 


97,609,007 
146, 700,425 
163,043,669 
114,268,468 
87,364,318 


1911 

1912. 

1913, 

1914, 


13, 104,774 
12,190,663 
17,591, 195 
24,262,896 


30,069,459 
53,262,796 
42,031, 0o2 
25,728, 411 


30,063,341 

39,446,571 

38,908,057 

22,414,326 


54,947,444 

79,594,034 

43,994,761 

50,895,726 


23,729,302 
30, 160, 212 
91,602,974 
92,393,775 


10,129,435 

11,006,487 

11,394,805 

11,821,461 


69,311,760 
79,689,404 
141, 132, 166 
145,590,349 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 


16,210,443 
22,409, 818 
4, 824, 876 
3,494,579 


42,448,870 
35,534,941 
21, 188, 236 
13,437,331 


77,480,065 

121,967,465 

181,372,310 

196,363,268 


549,007,411 

1,630,160,863 

1,248,908,286 

676,483,050 


259,642,533 

173,274,015 

149,831,427 

34,118,853 


16, 182,765 
15,520,669 
11,942, 778 
21,879,951 


332,461,975 
243, 117,025 
203,573,928 
132,578,632 


3,670, 352 
20,797,504 


15,875,650 167,932,775 
25,751,093 376,875,571 


407,296,324 

1,475,407,678 


111,177,103 

148,086,470 


21,706,700 

20,449,881 


208, 857,253 
267, 110,934 
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Table 2S7.— Imports of selected agncultwal products 1852-1919 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of tlio United States. Where figures are 
laclang, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publication. “Silk” 
includes, prior to 1881, only Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon,” in 1881 and 1882 are included tins 
item and Silk waste, ” after 1882, both these items and Silk cocoons ” From “ Cocoa an d chocolate” 
are omitted in 18G0, 1861, and 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the otficial returns foi which 
were given only in value. “Jute and jute butts” includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quantity of 
“ Sisal grass, coir, etc /’ and m 1865-1868 an unknown quantity of “Hemp.” Cattle hides are included 
m “ Hides and skins othei than cattle and goat” in 1895-1897 OUve oil for table use includes in 1862-1804 
and 1885-1905 all ohve oil Sisal grass includes xn 1884-1890 “Other vegetable substances ” Hemp in- 
cludes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp ] 


Year ending 
June 30 — 


Average 

1852-1856., 

1857-1861. 

1862-1866. 

1867-1871., 

1872-1876., 

1877-1881.. 


Cheese. Silk. 


Pounds. Pownds. 


1, 053, 983 
1, 378, 147 


681,669 
1,094,948 
1, 922, 269 


Wool Almonds. 


Pounds. 

19,067,447 


Pounds 

3,460,807 

3,251,091 

2,482,063 


62, 741, 282 


Argols or 
wine lees. 


Pounds. 


1,354,917 
2,360,529 
4,951,473 
12, 403, 250 


Cocoa and 
chocolate, 
total 


Pounds 
2, 486, 572 
3,063,893 
2,453, 141 
3, 502, 614 
4,857,361 
6,315, 488 


Coffee 


Pounds 
196, 582,863 
216, 235, 090 
124, 551,992 
248,726,019 
307,006,928 
384, 282, 199 


1882-1886 

1887-1891 

1892-1896 

1897-1901 

1902-1906 

1907-1911 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


8, 335,323 
9,649, 752 
12, 5SS, 515 
22, 165, 754 
37, 662, 812 


4, 672,846 
6, 564, 121 
8, 382, 892 
10, 962, 210 
17, 187, 544 
22, 143, 461 


83,293,800 
117,763,889 
162,640,491 
163, 979, 079 
193,656,402 
199,562,649 


5,860,728 
7,487,676 
7,361, 198 
10,920,881 
15,297,414 


17,551,967 
21, 433, 570 
26, 469, 990 ! 
24,379,847 I 
27,647,440 
29,350,692 ! 


11, 568, 173 
IS, 322, 049 
25, 475,234 
38, 209, 423 
70,901,254 
113,673, 368 


529, 578, 782 
509, 367, 994 
597,484,217 
816,570,082 
980, 119, 167 
934,533,322 


15, 329, 099 
17, 067, 714 
20,671,384 
22, 707, 103 
23,095,705 


10,405,555 

14,234,826 

15,270,859 

16,722,709 

22,357,307 


103,583,505 
166, 576, 960 
177, 137,790 
173, 742, 834 
249, 135, 746 


5, 140, 232 
9,868,982 
8, 142, 164 
9,838,852 
11,745,081 


28, 598, 781 
29, 276, 148 1 
29,960,557 I 
24,571,730 I 
20,281,931 ! 


47,620,204 
52, 878, 587 
65, 046, 88 4 
75,070,746 
77,383, 024 


854,871,310 
1, 091, 004, 252 
915,080,380 
995, 043, 284 
1,047,792,984 


1906 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 


27,286,866 
33,848,766 
32, 530, 830 
35,548,143 
40,817,524 


17,352,021 
18,743,904 
16,662, 132 
25,187,957 
23,457,223 


201 , 688,668 
203, 847, 545 
125, 980, 524 
266,409,304 
263, 928, 232 


15,009,326 
14,233,613 
17, 144, 968 
11,029,421 
18,556,356 


28, 140, 835 
30,540,893 
26, 738, 8:14 
32,115,646 
28, 182, 056 


84, 127, 027 
97, 059, 513 
80, 604,684 
132,660,931 I 
111,070,834 j 


851,668,933 
985,321,473 
890,040,057 
1,049,868,768 
871, 409, 516 


1911 

1912 

1913. 

1914. 


45, 568,797 
46, 542,007 
49, 387,944 
63,784,313 


26,666,091 
26,584,902 
32, 101,555 
34,545,829 


137,647,641 

193,400,713 

195,293,255 

247,648,869 


15,522,712 

17,231,458 

15,670,558 

19,038,405 


29, 175, 133 
23, 661,078 
29,479,119 
29,793, on 


140,970,877 I 
148, 78,5, 840 
143,509,852 
179,364,091 


873,366,797 

885,201,247 

863,330,757 

1,001,528,317 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year: 

1918 

1019 


50,138,520 

30,087,999 

14,481,514 

9,839,305 


7,562,(414 

11,332,201 


31,052,674 

41,925,297 

40,351,423 

43,680,988 

48,720,969 

55,522,372 


308,083,429 
534,828,022 
372,372,238 
379, 129, 934 

453,727,372 

445,892,831 


17,111,264 

16,596,921 

23,424,058 

23,840,115 


28,624,551 
34, 721, 013 
23, 925, 808 
30, 267, 382 


27,694,131 27,687,178 

35,490,416 25,735,590 


191, 734, 195 
245,579, 101 
340, 483,397 
399, 312, 278 

360,015,359 
392, 361,512 


1,118,690,524 

1,201,304,485 

1,319,870,802 

1,143,890,889 

1,052,201,501 

1,333,664,067 


Year ending 
June 30— 


Corn. 


Oats, 

including 

oatmeal. 


Wheat 


Wheat 
flOLU . 


Wheat, 
including 
wheat hour 


Average: 

1852-1856 

1857-1861, 

1862-1866. 

1867-1871. 

1872-1876, 

1877-1881. 


Bushels. 


74, 952 
57, 200 
42,445 


Bushels. 


1 514, 840 
1126,074 


Bushels 

2,121,790 

2,617,432 


1,296,079 

l,308,m 

870,941 


Barrels 

411,282 


104,412 

74,391 

7,107 


Bushels 
4, 178, 20(} 
2,617,432 


1, 83 S, 139 
1,680, 
906,476 


Flaxsecil 


Unmanu- 

factuied 

tobacco 


Bushels I 
1, 1:12,629 i 

'i,m,352\ 


2,915, 448 
3,22.3,577 


Pounds 

5,043,620 

5,15:1,792 


5,6.30,647 
8, 885,648 
7, 870, 781 


1882-1886- 
1887-1891. 
1892-1896. 
1897-1901 . 
1902-1906. 
1907-1911. 

1901 

1902 

190:i 

1904 

1905 


24, 22:1 
14, 8 : 1:1 
8,057 
4,:i04 
20,280 
91, 893 


117,994 
105, 179 
54,216 
93,750 
1 1,649,535 


506,765 

3:18,927 

l,629,;i93 

1,273,798 

872,694 

286,354 


2,:i{)5 

2,882 

9:17 

1,452 

26,797 

93,210 


5, 169 
18, 278 
40, 919 
16,633 
15,443 


32,107 

38,978 

150,005 

183,983 

55,699 


600,212 
318,612 
1,077,421 
6,852 
3, 102,585 


642 
420 
601 
46,S51 
40, 801 


^Does not mclude oatmeal. 


517, 1:17 
.351, 896 
l,6;ia,609 
1,280,:132 
993,280 
705,799 


1,. 543, 095 
1, 8:33, 065 
1,180,741 
404,476 
2 : 3 : 5 , 588 
.3,248,63.3 


i:i,67L581 

21,640,477 

25,871,080 

16,957,809 

:i:5,804,555 

42,812,615 


603, 101 
120, 502 
1,080,128 
217, 682 
3,286, 189 


1,6.51,726 
477, 157 
129, 089 
213, 270 
296, 1S4 


26, 851, 253 
29,428,837 
34,016,966 
31,162,636 
33,288,378 
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Table 287 . — Imports of selected agricultmal products, 1852-1919 — Contiimed . 


Yeai ending 
June 30-— 


Com. 

Oats, 

including 

oatmeal. 

Wheat 

Wheat 

floui. 

Wheat, 
mcludmg 
wheat flour 

Flaxseed 

Unmanu- 

factured 

tobacco 

Bushels 
10,127 
10, 818 
20, 312 
258, 065 
117, 950 

Bushels 

40, 025 
91,289 
383, 418 
6,691,700 

1 1, 034, 511 

Bushels 

57,995 

375,433 

341,617 

41,082 

164,201 

Bar) els 
45, 314 
47,702 
39,593 
92,413 
144,759 

Bushels 
261, 908 
590, 092 
519,785 
456, 940 
815,617 

Bushels 

52, 240 
90, 356 
57,419 
593, 668 
5,002,496 

Pounds. 
41, 125,970 
40, 898, 807 
35, 005, 131 
43, 123, 196 
46, 853, 389 

52, 322 
53, 425 
903, 062 
12,367,369 

1107,318 
12, 622,357 

1 723, 899 
122,273,624 

509,439 
2,699, 130 
798,028 
1,978,937 

141,582 

158,777 

107,558 

89,911 

1, 146, 558 
3,413,626 
1,282,039 
2,383,537 

10,499, 227 
6,841,806 
5,294,296 
8,653, 235 

48, 203, 288 
54,740, 380 
67,977, 118 
61, 174, 751 

9, 897, 939 
5,208, 497 
2,267,299 
3, 196, 420 

1630,722 

1665,314 

1761,644 

1 2, 591, 077 

426,469 
5,703,078 
24, 138, 817 
28, 177, 281 

64,200 

329,905 

174,704 

675,096 

715,369 
7,187,650 
24,924, 985 
31,215,213 

10,666,215 

14,679,233 

12,393,988 

13,866,529 

45, 809, 213 
48,077,956 
49, 105, 119 
86,990,541 

1,990,361 
11,212, 717 

11,443,700 

1 609, 128 

17,035,986 
7, 910,701 

167, 124 
16,623 

17,788,044 

7,985,505 

12,974,476 
14, 036, 184 

83,514, 115 
85, 985,617 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year. 

1918 

1919 


Yeai ending 
June 30— 


Average 
1852-1850. 
1857-1861 . . 
1S62-1S66.. 
1867-1871 . . 
1872-1876.. 
1877-1881 . . 


1882-1886.. 
1887-1891 . . 
1892-1896.. 
1897-1901 . 
1902-1906.. 
1907-1911 - - 


1901. 

1902. 

1903- 

1904- 
1905. 


1906.. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 
1910. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendai year 

1918 

1919 


Fla.x 


Long tons, 
1,143 


Hemp 


4, 170 
4,2b0 

5,678 

7,021 

6,785 

7,008 

8,574 

9,721 


6,878 

7,772 

8,155 

10,123 

8,089 

8,729 

8,656 

9,528 

9,870 

12,761 

7,792 
10,900 
12,421 
9, 885 

4,694 

6,939 

7,918 

5,607 

7,856 

4,420 


Long tons. 
1,574 
2,652 


22,711 

22,458 

30,557 
36,939 
5,409 
4, 107 
5, 230 
6,368 


4, 057 
6,054 
4,919 
5,871 
3,987 

5,317 

8,718 

6,213 

5,208 

6,423 

5,278 

5,007 

7,663 

8,822 

5,310 

6,506 

9,635 

6,813 

3,875 

1,698 


Hops 


Founds 


1,618,879 

7,771,672 

2,386,240 

2,381,899 

5,205,867 

6,769,965 


2,606,708 

2,805,293 

6,012,510 

2,758,163 

4,339,379 

10,113,989 

6,211,893 

8,493,265 

7,386,574 

3,200,560 

8,557,531 

2,991,125 

8,494,144 

5,382,025 

11,651,332 

675,704 

236,849 

121,288 

76,775 

467,433 


Jute and 
jute butts ' 


Licoiice 

root 


Long tons. 
3,244 
17,239 
3,213 
14,909 
49, 188 
62, 496 

91, 058 
104, 887 
84,111 
93,970 
101, 512 
100,420 


Pounds 


1,372,573 
1, 887, 892 


59,275,373 
86, 444,974 
87,475,620 
99, 543, 395 
96, 111,469 


103. 140 
128, 963 

79, 703 
96,735 
98, 215 

103,945 
104,489 
107,533 
156,685 
68, 155 

65,238 
101,001 
125,389 
106, 033 

83. 140 
108, 322 
112,695 

78,312 

71,414 

62,332 


100, 105,654 
109,077,323 
88,580,611 
89, 463, 182 
108, 443, 892 

102, 151, 969 
66, 115, 863 
109,355,720 
97,742,776 
82, 207, 496 

125, 135, 490 
74, 582, 225 
105, 116,227 
115, 630, 131 

65,958,501 
41, 003, 295 
59,400,224 
26, 982,932 

27, 100,309 
49,891,673 


Manila Molasses. 


Long tons. 
12,084 

* is,’ 566* 


47,354 
47,217 
60, 813 
67,289 


43,735 

56,453 

61,648 

65,666 

61,562 

58,738 

54,513 

52,467 

61,902 

93,253 

74,308 

68,536 

73,823 

49,688 

51,081 
78, 892 
76,765 
86, 220 

78,783 

68,536 


Gallons. 
28, 488, 888 
30, 190, 875 
34, 262,933 
53,322,088 
44, 815,321 
32,638,963 

35, 019, 689 
30, 543, 299 
15,474,619 
6,321, 160 
17, 191, 821 
24,147,348 


11,453, 156 
14, 391,215 
17,240,399 
18,828,530 
19,477,885 

16,021,076 
24,630,935 
18,882,756 
22, 092, 696 
31, 292, 165 

23, 838, 190 
28, 828,213 
33, 926, 521 
51,410,271 

70,839,623 

85,716,673 

110,237,888 

130,730,861 

141,339,184 

120,126,795 


1 Does not include oatmeal. 
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Table 287. — Im.ports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1919 — Continiiec]. 


Yeai ending June 
30— 


Olive oil, 
foi table 
use 


Opium, 

crude 


Potatoes. 


Bice and 
lice floui, 
nee meal, 
and broken 


Sisal 

grass 


rice 


Average 

1852-1856 

1857-1861 

1862-1866 

1867-1871, 

1872-1876, 

1877-1881, 


Gallons 


177,947 
152, 827 
174, 555 
218,507 


Founds 
110, 143 
113, 594 
128,590 
209,096 
365,071 
407, 656 


Bushels 

406,611 


251,637 

216,077 

254,615 

1,850,106 


Founds. 


70, 893, 331 
52,953,577 
72,536, 435 
62,614,706 


Lom^ tons. 


615 


Sugar, raw 
and refined 


Tea. 


Pounds 
479,373,648 
691,323,833 
672, 637, 141 
1, 138, 464, 815 
1, 614, 055, 119 
1,760, .508, 290 


Pou ads 
24, 959,922 
28,149,643 
30,869,450 
i 44, 052, 805 
62,436,359 
I 67,583,083 


1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 
1897-1901, 
1902-1906 
1907-1911 . 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


758,352 
773,692 
909, 249 
1,783,425 
3, 897, 224 


391,946 

475,299 

528,785 

567,681 

537,576 

489,613 


2,834,736 
3,878,580 
1,804,649 
495, 150 
^062, 121 
1,907,405 


99,870,675 

1156,858,635 

1160,807,652 

1105,231,669 

150,913,684 

215,892,467 


40,274 
50,129 
70, 297 
96, 8:32 
102,440 


2, 458,490,409 
3, 003, 283, 854 
3,827, 799,481 
3, 910, m, 915 
3,721,782,404 
3,997,156,461 


74,781,418 
84, 275, 049 
92, 782, 175 
86,809,270 
98,677,584 
96, 742, 977 


983, 059 
1,339, 097 
1,494, 132 
1,713,590 
1,923, 174 


583,208 
534, 189 
516,570 
573,055 
584,680 


371,911 

7.656,162 

358,505 

3,166,581 

181,199 


117, 199, 710 
157,658,894 
109, 056, 284 
1.54,223,772 
106,483, 515 


70, 076 
89, 583 
S7, 025 
109,214 
100,301 


3,975,005,840 
3, 031, 915, 875 
4, 216, 108, 106 
:i, 700,G2L613 
080, 932, 998 


89, 806, 453 
75, .579, 125 
10S,,574,906 
112, 905,541 
102,706,599 


1906, 

1907, 

1908, 

1909, 

1910, 


2,447,131 
3,449,517 
3,799, 112 
4, 129,454 
3,702,210 


469.387 
565,252 
285, 845 

617.388 
449,239 


1,948,100 
176,917 
40.1,952 
8,383,966 
353, 208 


166, 547,957 
200, 603, 180 

212, m/m 
222,900,422 
225,400,545 


98, 037 
99,0(>1 
103, 994 
91,4.51 
99,966 


979, 3 : 11 , 430 
4, :i93, 839,975 
:i,;i7L997,ir2 
4, 189,421,018 
1,094,51.5,9:16 


93,621,750 
80,308,490 
94, 149, 564 
114,916,520 
85,620,370 


1911, 

1912, 

1913, 

1914, 


4,40.5,827 

4,830,515 

5,221,001 

6,217,560 


629,812 

399,837 

508,433 

455,200 


218,984 

13,734,695 

327,230 

3,645,993 


208,774,795 
190,063,331 
222, 103,547 
300,194,917 


117,727 
114,467 
1.53,869 
215, ,547 


3, 937, 978, 265 
4, 104,618,393 
4,740,041,488 
.5, 066, 821, 873 


102, .563, 942 
101, 406, 810 
94,812,800 
91, 130, 815 


1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 



Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 


6,710,967 

7,224,431 

7,533,149 

2,537,512 


484,027 

146,658 

86,812 

157,834 


270,942 

209,632 

3,079,025 

1,180,480 


277,191,472 

264,324,005 

216,048,8.58 

456,058,608 


18.5,764 

228,610 

143,407 

150,164 


5,420,981, 867 
S,m, 161,749 
.5,332,74.5, 8,54 
4,903,327, 249 


96,987,942 

109,865,936 

103,364,410 

151,314,932 


171,161 159,621 

9,024,136 730,272 


1,201,494 558,017,715 
5,643,686 174,596,124 


151,876 5,170,976,319 
144,642 7,023,619,9.56 


134,418,201 

80,962,920 


Year ending 
June 30 — 


Beeswax 


Onions. 


Average 

1887-1891, 

1892-1896. 

1897-1901. 

1902-1906. 

1907-1911. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


Pounds. 


Bushels 


128, 790 
279, 839 
265, 143 
456, 727 
845, 720 


628,358 

924,418 

1,103,034 


213,773 
408,706 
488,576 
425, 168 
373,669 


774,042 

796,316 

925,599 

1,171,242 

856,366 


1906-. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 


.587,617 

917,088 

671,626 

704,937 

972,145 


872,566 

1,126,114 

1,275,333 

574,530 

1,024,226 


1911. 

1912 

1913. 

1914 


902,904 

1,076,741 

828,793 

1,412,200 


1,. 514, 967 
1,436,037 
789 458 
1,114,811 


1916. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 


Calendar year: 

1918 

1919 


1,564,506 

2,146,380 

2,685,982 

1,826,618 

1,558,048 

2,383,901 


829,177 

815,872 

1,757,948 

1,313,402 

261,029 

740,686 


Plums and 
prunes 


Pounds. 
60,237,642 
12,406,549 
660, 762 
563,900 


74.5,974 
622,478 
633,819 
494, 105 
671,604 

497, 494 
323,377 
335,089 
296,123 


Baisins. 


Pounds, 


Cnrranis 


Pounds 


Da,t es Pigs, 


Pounds. Pounds 


38,54.5,635 
17,745,925 
7,069,593 
7,344,670 
5,283, 145 


34,397,754 
27,520 440 
35,4.57,213 
35, 2.58, 028 


14,914, 349 
1.5,0.53,642 
2.5,049,432 
26,050,353 


9, 783, 650 
10, 117, 049 
8,919,921 
14,33 1 760 
19 848,037 


3, 800, 830 
0,683,545 
0,715 675 
6,867,617 
4,041,689 


16,049, 198 
30,238,970 
33,878,209 
38,347,049 
31,742,919 


20,013, 081 
21, 681, 159 
4:1814,917 
21,0.58, 164 
19,257,250 


9,93:i 871 
11,087, 131 
16 482,142 
13 178,061 
13,364,107 


12,414,8.55 

3,967,151 

9,132,353 

5,794,320 

5,042,683 


37,078,311 
38,392, 779 
38, 652, 656 
32,482,111 
33, 326,030 


22, 135,072 
31,270,899 
24,0.58,343 
21,869,218 
22,69:3, 713 


17,502,358 
24,346 173 
IH, 836,574 
15 235,513 
17, .302, 197 


2,479,220 

3,25.->,861 

2,579,705 

4,554,549 


33, 439, 505 
33, 1,51 390 
30,843 735 
32,0.33,177 


29,501,592 
25,208,248 
;M .304 951 
.34,073,008 


23,459,728 
18,706,408 
16, 837, 819 
19,284,868 


2,808,806 

1,024,290 

1,850,219 

843,533 


30,350,627 

25,373,029 

10,476,5.34 

6,168,070 


24,949,374 

31,075,424 

25,4a5,361 

5,572,908 


20, 779,730 
7,153,250 
16 479,733 
lO; 473, 239 


100,273 

1,566,786 


5,091,328 

14,852,466 


10,720,852 

36,920,921 


11,775,499 

26,358,946 
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Table 287. — Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1919 — Continued. 


Hides and skins, other than furs. 


Macaroni, 


Year ending 
June 30 — 


Cattle. 


Goat 


Other than 
cattle and 
goat 


venmcelh, 
and all 
similar 
prepara- 
tions 


Average 

1897-1901. 

1902-1906. 

1907-1911. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


126,995, 01.1 
178, 681, 537 


68,052,973 
93, 674,819 
94,329,840 


91,173,311 

115,952,418 

143,351,321 


99, 724,072 


129, 174, 624 
148,627,907 
131,644,325 
85,370,168 
113,177,357 


73, 745, 596 
88,038,516 
85, 114, 070 
86,338,547 
97,803,5/1 


77,989, 617 
89,457,680 
102,340,303 
103,024,752 
126,893,934 


28, 787, 821 
40, 224,202 
53,441,080 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 


156,155,300 

134,671,020 

98,353,249 

192,252,083 

318,003,538 


111,097,391 
101,201,596 
63, 640,758 
104,048,244 
115,844,758 


158,045,419 

135,111,199 

120,770,918 

148,253,998 

174,770,732 


77,926,029 
87, 720, 730 
97,233,708 
85,114,003 
113,772,801 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


150, 127,796 
251,012,513 
268,042,390 
279,963,488 


86,913,842 

95,340,703 

96,250,305 

84,759,428 


137,849,757 

191,414,882 

207,903,995 

196,347,770 


114,779,116 
108,231,028 
106,500,752 
126, 128,621 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar year. 

1918 

1919 


331,341,417 

434,177,771 

386,600,028 

267,499,770 


221,C5!,0’0 

407,282,271 


66,547,163 

100,657,021 

105,640,307 

66,932,937 


137,439,153 

208,835,068 

207,967,162 

98,083,986 


62,363, 549 
133, 656,814 


78,476,280 

203,896,950 


66,542,480 

21,789,602 

3,472,503 

669,524 


402,010 

902,551 


Lemons 


Pounds 


153, 160, 863 
153,343, 434 


148,514, 614 
164,075,309 
152,004,213 
171,923,221 
139,0.84,321 

138,717,252 
157,859,906 
178,490,003 
135,183,550 
160,214, 785 

134,968,924 

145,639,396 

151,416,412 


Oranges 


Pounds 


41,104,544 
12,343, 790 


50,332, 914 
52, 742,476 
56,872,070 
35,893,260 
28,880,575 

31,134,341 

21,267,346 

18,397,429 

8,435,873 

4,676,118 

7,672,186 

7,628,662 

12,252,960 


Walnuts. 


Pounds 


30,980,661 


12,362,567 
23, 670, 761 
21,684,104 

24,917,028 

32,597,592 

28,887,110 

26,157,703 

33,641,466 


33, 619,434 
37,213, 674 
26, 662,441 
37,195,728 


33,445,838 

36,858,934 

38,725,362 

23,289,170 


13,011,404 

31,495,977 


Table 288 . — Foreign trade of the United States %n forest products, 1852-1919. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States All values are gold ] 


Year endmg June 30— 


Average 

1852-1856. 

1857-1861. 

1862-1806. 

1867-1871. 

1872-1876. 

1877-1881. 

1882-1886. 

1887-1891. 

1892-1896. 

1897-1901. 

1902-1906. 

1907-1911. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 
' 1910. 


1913. 

1914. 


1915., 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918., 


Calendar year* 
1918 


1919 ( prehininai y ) , 


Exports. 


Excess of 
exports (+) 
or of imports 
(-). 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Imports 

$6,819,079 

9,994,808 

7,366,103 

11,775,297 

17,906,771 

17,579,313 

$694,037 
962, 142 
798, 076 
690,748 
959, 862 
552,514 

$3,256,302 

6,942,211 

8,511,370 

14,812,576 

19,728,458 

22,006,227 

+ $4,256,814 
+ 4,014,739 

- 347, 191 

- 2,346,531 

- 861, 825 

- 3,874,400 

24,704,992 

26,060,729 

29,276,428 

45,960,863 

63,584,670 

88,764,471 

1,417,226 

1,442,760 

1,707,307 

3,283,274 

3,850,221 

6,488,455 

34,252,753 

39,647,287 

45,091,081 

52,326,879 

79,885,457 

137,051,471 

- 8,130,535 

- 12,143,798 

- 14,107,346 

- 3,082,742 

- 12,450,566 

- 41,798,545 

55,369,161 
48,928,764 
58, 734, 016 
70,085,789 
. 63,199,348 

3,599, 192 
3,609,071 
2,865,325 
4,177,352 

1 3,790,097 

57,143,650 

50,187,049 

71,478,022 

79,619,296 

92,680,555 

+ 1,824,703 

- 6,649,214 

- 9,878,681 

- 5,356,155 

- 25,691,110 

. 76,975,431 

. 92,948,705 

90,362,073 
72,442,454 
85,030,230 

4,809,261 

5,500,331 

4,570,397 

4,982,810 

9,801,881 

96,462,364 

122,420,776 

97,733,092 

123,920,126 

178,871,797 

- 14,677,672 

- 23,971,740 

- 2,800,622 

- 46,494,862 

- 84,039,686 

, 103,038,892 

. 108,122,254 

, 124,835,784 

, 106,978,554 

7,586,854 

6,413,343 

7,431,851 

4,517,766 

162,311,565 

172,523,465 

180,502,444 

155,26i;300 

- 51,686,819 

- 57,987,868 

- 48,234,809 

- 43,764,980 

52,553,536 

68,155,479 

68,918,836 

87,180,768 

5,089,299 

4,364,335 

11,171,520 

6,066,140 

165,849,493 

252,851,305 

322,699,430 

335,033,459 

-108,206,658 

-180,331,491 

-242,609,074 

-241,786,551 

88,021,904 

150,324,280 

5,890,955 

6,899,403 

279,604,509 

374,455,432 

-185,691,650 

-217,231,794 
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Table 289 . — Exports of seUctad domestic forest products^ 185^^-1919. 


rCompiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States Where figiiies are 
lackmg, either there were no exports or they ward not separately classified for publication ] 



Lumber 





Tim])er 

Yeai ending June 




Tf 41S1TT 

Spiulb of 



30 — 

Boaids, 

Shooks, 



turpentine 




deals, and 

othei than 

Staves 



Hewn 

Sawed. 


planks 1 

box 






Average 

if feet 

Number 

Numbei 

Bands 

Gallons 

Ctihic feet 

Mf(ct 

1851-1856 

129,499 




552, 210 

1,369, 250 



1857-1861 

205, 476 



664, 206 

2,735, 104 



1862-1866 

138, 020 



69, 314 

102, 162 



1867-1871 

138' 720 



491, 774 

2, 693, 412 



1872-1870 

221, 658 



845, 803 


17,459,032 


1877-1881 ... 

303, 114 




7, 138, 556 

18,316,876 


1882-1886 . .. . 

433,963 



1,289,869 

9,301,894 

13,701,663 


1887-1801 

531,755 

593,054 


1,533,834 

10, 79 i, 025 

6,401,543 

218,796 

1892-1896 

616, 090 

435,581 


2,006,427 

14,258,928 

6,062,418 

203, 641 

1897-1901... 

957, 218 

668,797 


2,477,696 

18,349,386 

5, 146,927 

428,755 

1902-1000 

212,476 

765,215 

51,234,056 

2,453,280 

16,927,000 

3,908,469 

508, 212 

1907-1911 

1,649, 203 

925, 828 

56,181,900 

2,355,560 

16,658,955 

3,406,245 

479,776 

1901 

1, 101, 815 

714,651 

47.363, 262 

2,820,815 

20,240, 851 

4,642,698 

533,920 

1902 

942,814 

788,241 

46,998,512 

2,535,962 

19,177,788 

5,388,439 

412,750 

1903 

1,065, 771 

566,205 

55, 879, OiO 

2,396,498 

16,378,787 

3,291,498 

530,059 

1904 

1,426,784 

533,182 

47,420,095 

2,585,108 

17,202, 808 

3,788,740 

558, 690 

1905 

1,283,406 

872,192 

48,286,285 

2,310,275 

15, 894, 813 

3,856, 623 

486,411 

1906 

1,343,607 

1, 066,253 

57,586,378 

2,438,556 

15,981,253 

I 3,517,046 

552,548 

1907 

1,623,964 

803,346 

51,120,171 

2,560,966 

15,854,676 

3,278,110 

600,806 

1908 

1,548,100 

900,812 

61,606,949 

2,712,732 

19,532,583 

4,883,506 

463,440 

1909 

1, 357, 822 

977,376 

52,583,016 

2,170,177 

17,502,028 

2,950,528 

383,309 

1910 

1,684,489 

928,197 

49,783,771 

2,144,318 

j 15,587,737 

1 3,245,196 

451,721 

1911 

2,031,608 

1,019,411 

65,725,595 

2,189,607 

14,817,751 

i 2,673,887 

499,547 







! if feet 


1912 

2,306,680 

1,161,591 

64,162,599 

2,474,460 

19,599,241 

31,067 

406,954 

1913 

2,550,308 

1,710,095 

89,005,624 

2,806,046 

21,093,597 

! 34,502 

477, 135 

1914 

2,405,296 

867, 805 

77,150,635 

2,417,950 

18,900,704 

29,859 

411,307 

1915 

1,129,205 

620,043 

39,297,268 

1,372,316 

9,464,120 

6,118 

167,671 

1916 

1,177,331 

611,556 

57,537,610 

1,571,279 

9,310,268 

9,628 

191,577 

1917 

1,041,845 

1,070,510 

61,469,225 

1,638,590 

8,841,875 

7,293 

177,072 

1918 

1,067,709 

1,758,667 

63,207,351 

1,070,929 

5, 095, 124 

7,426 

98,791 

Calendai yeai 








1918 

1,023,769 

1,905,576 

53,373,526 

779,027 

3,717,093 

6,086 

69, 184 

1919 

1,311,210 

3,336,356 

81,657,792 

1,209,627 

10, 672, 102 

8, 199 

174,294 


^ Including ^‘Joists and scant ling'* prioi to LSSt 
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Table 290 .^ — In iports of selected forest products ^ 1852-1919. 


1 imber 


I’eai ending 

Camphor, 

India 

Rubbei 

Boards, 



Wood 

J line 30 — 

crude 

mblber. 

gums, total 

deals, 



pulp 





planks, 

Shingles 







and othei 








san ed 




Avenge 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Mfed 

M. 

Pounds. 

Longtohs 

1852-1856 

213, 720 







1857-1861 

360, 522 







1862-1866 

386, 731 





614, 276 


1S67-1871 



17,389,980 





1872-1876 



12, 631, 388 

564, 642 

88, 197 



1877-1881 

1, 515, 614 


15,610,634 

417, 907 

55, 394 




1882-1886 

i, 958, 608 


24, 480, 997 

577, 728 

87, 760 



1887-1891 

2, 273, 883 


33,226,520 

646, 745 

184, 050 

5, 086, 421 

37, 251 

1892-1896 

1, 491, 902 

38, 359, 547 

39, 671, 553 

661, 495 


5, 848, 339 

42,771 

1897-1901 

1, 858, 018 

47, 469, 136 

52, 974, 744 

566, 394 


8, 839, 232 

46,827 

1902-190D 

2, 139, 183 

57, 903, 641 

75, 908, 633 

727, 205 

772, 340 

11, 613, 967 

120, 764 

1907-1911 

2, 939, 167 

80, 129, 567 

121, 504, 098 

899, 659 

866, 565 

19,046, 030 

319, 007 

1901 

2, 175, 784 

55, 275, 529 

64, 927, 176 

490, 820 

555, 853 

9,608,715 

46, 757 

1902 

1, 831, 058 

50, 413, 481 

67, 790, 009 

665,603 

707, 614 

9,064,789 

67, 416 

1903 

, 2,472,440 

55,010,571 

69,311,678 

720, 937 i 

724, 131 

11, 590, 725 

116, 8S1 

1901 

2,819,673 

! 59,015,551 

71, 327, 584 

589, 232 

770, 373 

10, 933, 413 

144, 796 

1905 

1, 904, 002 

i 67,234,256 

87,004,384 

710, 538 

758, 725 

10, 700, 817 

167, 504 

1906 

1, 668, 744 

2 57, 844, 345 

81, 109, 451 

919, 717 

900, 856 

15, 780, 090 

157,221 

1907 

3, 138, 070 

2 76, 963, 838 

106, 747, 589 

934, 195 

881, 003 

17, 785, 960 

213, 110 

1908 

2, 814, 299 

2 62, 233, 160 

85, 809, 625 

791, 288 

988, 081 

13, 361, 932 

237, 514 

1900 

1, 990, 499 

2 88, 359, 895 

114,598,768 

846,024 

1, 058, 363 

19, 185, 137 

271,217 

1910 

3, 006, 648 

2 101,044,681 

1 154,020,629 

1,054,416 

762, 798 

29, 402, 182 

378, 322 

1911 

3, 726, 319 

72,046,260 

S 145,743,880 

872,374 

642, 582 

15, 494, 940 

491, 873 

1912 

2, 154, 646 

110, 210, 173 

175, 965, 538 

905,275 

511, 657 

IS, 745, 771 

477, 508 

1913 

3, 709, 264 

113, 384, 359 

170,747,339 

1,090,628 

560, 297 

21, 912, 015 

502, 913 

1914 

3, 476, 908 

131, 995, 742 

161,777,250 

928, 873 

895, 038 

16, 719, 756 

508, 360 

1915 

3, 729, 207 

172, 068, 428 

196, 121, 979 

939,322 

1 1,487,116 

24,153,363 

587,922 

1916 

4, 574, 430 

267, 775, 557 

304, 182, 814 

1,218,068 

^ 1,769,333 

25, 817, 509 

507, 048 

1917 

6, 884, 950 

333, 373, 711 

364,913,711 

1, 175, 180 

1 1,924,139 

32, 539, 522 

699,475 

1918 

3, 638, 384 

389, 599, 015 

414, 983, 610 

1, 282,647 

i 1,878, 465 

22,913,256 

504, 108 

Calendar year. 








1918 

3, 474, 282 

325, 959, 308 

340,023,193 

1,208,912 

1,797,612 

18, 663, 717 

516,258 

1919 

2, 693, 822 

535, 940, 421 

565,931,299 

1,117,945 1 

1,987,480 

21, ‘126, 403 

567, S72 


1 Includes “ Gutta-percha?’ only for lb67. ^ includes Guayule gum,” crude. 
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Table 291 — Principal farm products imported from, specified countries into the United 

States, 1918 and 1919. 


Country oJ origin^ and 
article. 


Year ending June 30, 
1918. 


Quantity. Value 


Year ending Dec 31- 


1918 


Quantity A^alue 


1919 


Quantitv Value 


Brazil. 

Cocoa (crude) — pounds,. 

Coffee do — 

British West Indies: 

B ananas btmehes . . 

Cocoa pounds. . 

Canada: Tea.,.. do 

China: Tea do,.,. 

Colombia. Coffee do 

Cuba: 

Banar-^s bunches, . 

Sugar (.rawh., . , .pounds. . 
Bomiincan Bepubiic: Co- 
coa pounds.. 

Ecuador* Cocoa do 

France 

Cheese do 

Olive oil (salad) . .gallons. . 
Italy: 

Cheese pounds. . 

Macaroni do — 

Olive oil (salad), .gallons. . 

Japan: Tea pounds,. 

Mexico* Coffee do... 

Netherlands: 

Chee*!e do — 

Coffee do — 

Philippine Islands: Sugar, 

pounds 

Portugal. Cocoa... pounds.. 
Spam. 

Olive oil (salad), .gallons, . 

Goatskins pounds. . 

Switzerland* Cheese.. do 

United Kingdom* 

Cocoa do 

Tea do 


91,351,529 

743,958,456 

2,064,274 
51,438,970 
1,914, 169 
21,082,866 
112,169,390 

1, 151, 165 
|4, 560, 749, 643 

39,851,184 

76,786,057 

1,026,117 

227,017 

16,044 

484 

200,403 

52,996,471 

31,118,513 


$8,383,3^3 

60,890,926 

727,747 

6,295,562 

647,712 

4,361,557 

13,108,462 

482,046 

1219,461,319 

3,660,091 

7,975,868 

528,926 

576,602 

7,883 

40 

467,092 

9,511,283 

3,336,131 


66,007,884 

599,991,374 

3,033,262 
51,535,503 
2,294, 155 
14,202,680 
118,909,462 

972,426 
|4, 953, 689, 419 

38,099,255 

68,920,773 

542,010 

88,088 

5,044 


8(>, 304, 535 
51,001,506 

1,012,927 
6,347,610 
821,. 516 

3,214,057 
14,767, 367 

403, 387 
1230,813,948 

3,895,981 
7, 109, 114 

289,581 

268,075 

3,352 


69,990,057 

787,312,293 

6,912,779 
30,199,700 
2,257, 012 
10,557,985 
150,483,853 

1,515, 832 
|6,68b, 111,983 

44,605,321 

46,404,529 

680,867 
183, 121 

373,807 


799 

56,436’ 650 
19,849,230 


20,535 

12,745,767 

2,103,777 


173,600,941 

134,904 

2,091,400 

806,152 


7,913,247 

20,912 

2,783,691 

845,714 


135,602,975 


6,163, 183 


65,895 

626,569 


127,756 

706,967 


1,038,142 

487,063 


113,304 

248,678 


478,421 

381,799 


50,246 
211, 898 


$10,446, 164 
160,038,196 

2,907,597 
6,535,744 
772,397 
2,730, 103 
30,425, 162 

615,718 

[373,705,611 

7,408,772 

6,735,350 

561,543 

699,291 

121,596 


251,902 

39,959,910 

29,567,409 

4,947 

1,335 

175,872,529 

1,087,271 

8,557,416 

1,501,018 

12,354 

7,257,064 

534,647 


750,397 

10,219,053 

5,434,884 

3,133 

455 

7,940,722 

224,904 

16,456,159 

2,537,101 

8,186 

1,300,630 

190,595 
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Table 292 . — Frincipai farm products exported to specified countries from the United 

States, 1918 arid 1919, 


Country to wbicli consigned, 
and, article. 


Belgium; 

Com bushels. 

Wheat do. . . 

Bacon pounds. 

Hams and shoulders. . do. . . 

Lard do... 

Brazil* Wheat flour . .bairels. 
Canada 

Com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Wheat flour barrels. 

Bacon pounds. 

Hams and shoulders. . do. . . 

Lard do 

Pork, pickled do. . . 

Chma: Wheat floui..bairels. 
Cuba; 

Corn.. bushels., 

Wheat flour barrels. . 

- Bacon pounds.. 

Hams and shoulders, .do 

Lard do 

Pork, pickled do 

Denmark; Com bu^els.. 

France 

Wheat do.... 

Bacon pounds. . 

Lard do 

Hongkong. Wheat flour, 

barrels 

Italy; 

Wheat .bushels. . 

Lard pounds. . 

Japan* Wheat flour... barrels.. 
Mexico; 

Com bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Lard pounds. . 

Netherlands; 

Corn bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Wheat flour barrels. . 

Bacon poxmds. . 

Lard do 

Lard neutral do 

Oleooil do 

Norway: Oleooil do 

Phihppme Islands; Wheat 

flour barrels,. 

United Kingdom. 

Com bushels- . 

Wheat do 

Wheat flour barrels, , 

Bacon pounds.. 

Hams and shoulders, .do 

Lard do 

Oleooil. do.... 

Pork, pickled do 


Year ending June 30, 
1918. 


Quantity Value. 


3,714,233 

6,007,986 

68,670,327 


116,154,490 

101,927 

7,896,892 

252,540 

83,334 

42,837,136 

14,286,628 

893,977 

13,689,396 

275 

1,142,293 

679,689 

20,293,559 

9,990,341 

52,574,278 

8,935,072 


$7,277,381 

13,674,261 

17,200,008 


28,105,585 

1,149,284 


3,837,927 

73,531,892 

33,427,329 

1,250 

6,756,191 

2,136,645 

69 

3,272,754 

2,126 

6,957,993 

246,004 

155,550 

69,253 


774,004 

549 

21,197,784 
15,129,803 
10,055,827 
533, 135,385 
372,722,508 
159,959,165 
48,244,317 
1,903,144 


884,042 
11,744,199 
3,787,253 
208, 131 
3,065,724 
2,791 

2,094,937 

7,733,557 

5,521,432 

2,669,458 

14,337,227 

2,148,796 


1918 


Year ending Dec 31— 

1919 


Quantity Value 


9,428,203 

19,301,977 

8,603,286 

13,825 

15,579,424 

506,717 

794 

6,871,144 

3,849 

1,625,892 

456,009 

380,224 

690,141 


175, lo6 

5,442 

39,138,265 

36.470,014 

112,664,938 

147,983,735 

95,792,492 

38,855,685 

10,184,472 

447,141 


3,467,151 
12,628, 186 
67,444,015 
5,853,423 
116,784,152 
596 

13,228,954 

26,493,421 

61,045 

24,454,474 

11,112,784 

2,478,926 

14,708,736 

2 

1,074,099 
541,564 
16,101,208 
8,707,061 
46 008,414 
7,659,439 


6,386,134 

98,496,402 

35,841,676 


16,337,436 

1,145,112 


2,736,239 

1,564 

15,452,095 

46,004 

2,230,354 

105,090 


22 

15,658,493 
43,146,559 
10,013,533 
[789,253,478 
470,415,228 
309,987,044 
‘ 57,783,111 
2,102,744 


$0,371,356 
30, 107,271 
18,909, 533 
1,387,335 
31,757,658 
4,864 

19,530,071 
61,464,108 
621,523 
7,465,376 
3,098,318 
669,5/1 
3, 36o, 902 
25 

1,841,446 
5,894 603 
4,449,579 
2,512,966 
13,044,756 
1,893,101 


Quantity. Value. 


14,675,271 

27,131,653 

9,349,535 


38,263,712 

273,258 


5,739,810 

3,755 

4,451,219 

92,009 

5,770,866 

1,284,629 


337 

29,041,245 

100,848,344 

113,037,706 

229,883,046 

127,586,544 

78,985,740 

12,782,449 

616,636 


1,009,969 
24,476,490 
90, 823,427 
30,054,740 
155,802,228 
279,564 

6,542,025 

1,421,613 

7,316 

34.253.197 
7,457,307 
5,090,459 
8,372,796 

3,913 

1,964,540 
1,408,698 
15,956,981 
9,863, 1C3 
44,766,460 
6,560,984 
334,711 

27,590,718 

178,431,224 

96,296,935 

10,597 

38,264,883 

2.463.197 
2,528 

133,887 

134,003 

7,134,448 

100,168 

1,962,249 

1,082,207 

112,028,898 

68,596,924 

9,313,883 

4,811,612 

8,656,192 

54,904 

948,493 - 
44,818,562 
10,440, 148 
507,184,219 
338,028,382 
219,300,542 ^ 
20,791,649 I 
3,378,871 i 


$1,607,493 
59,901,083 
28,040,950 
8,899, 197 
46,338,651 
3,384,773 

10,690,552 

3,314,818 

80,154 

10,767,992 

2,191,013 

1,454,658 

2,179,707 

41,992 

3,441,163 
15,648,989 
4,179,328 
3,112,929 
14,111,770 
1,702 245 
602;472 

66,552,585 

50,462,536 

27,958,403 

110,902 

91,054,928 

806,057 

27,850 

246,746 

329,187 

2,127,709 

167,192 

4,848,540 

12,795,766 

33,836,062 

22,377,490 

3,169,227 

1,367,792 

2,620,902 

620,288 

1,685,886 
107,503,619 
115,699,430 
167,505 052 
109,685,518 
68,323,623 
6,113,654 
963,487 
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Table 293 . — Shipments of piinapal domestic farm and forest products from the United 
States to Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1918-1919, 

[These shipments aie not included in the domestic expoits from or iinpoits into the Umted States. 


Possession and aiticle. 


HAWAH 


Yeai ending June 30, 
1918. 


Quantity. Value, 


Year oudmg Doc. 31- 


1918 


Quantity. Value, 


1919 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Dairy products pounds . . 4, 057, 847 

Meatpioducts 

Gram and giam products 

Bice pounds. . 8, 651, 147 

Lumber 


$878,447 
740, 107 
3,039,729 
591,698 
1,494,241 


3,575,998 


7,565,857 


$862,249 
731, 503 
2, 869, 105 
571,309 
1, 719,981 


5,054, 231 


15,575,417 


$1, 2G0, 186 
1, 113, 263 
3,381,584 
1,419,217 
2,341, 824 


PORTO RICO. 


Daily products pounds 

Meatpioducts 

Beans and diied peas. bushels 

Gram and gram products 

Eice pounds 

Sugai do.. 

Tobacco do.. 

Lumbei 


5,692,110 


218,608 


125,131,832 

3,017,215 

2,003,224 


1,062,646 

5,011,966 

1,259,334 

4,310,180 

9,144,940 

245,074 

637,872 

1,074,992 


5,584,422 


207,422 


82,263,122 
194, 926 
1, 143, 793 


1, 143, 961 
5,142, 821 
1, 250, 800 
3,399,106 
6,427,624 
14,961 
441, 963 
972, 768 


5,392,805 


363, 738 


163,919,679 
800, 282 
803, 038 


1,217,876 
5,641,371 
1, 222,602 
5, 848, 986 
12,705,739 
74,313 
253, 142 
1,200,631 


Table 294 . — Shipments of principal domestic Jarm products from Hawaii and Porto Rico 
to the United States, 1918-1919, 


Possession and article. 


HAWAII 


.pounds.. 


Cofteo 

Pmeapples, canned. 

Sugar pounds. 

PORTO RICO. 

Grapefruit boxes . 

Orange do... 

Pmeapples 

Molasses and sirup gallons. 

Sugar pounds. 

Tobacco, leaf. do... 


Year endmg June 30, 
1918. 


Quantity 


1,968,080 


,1,080,908,797 


549,825 

602,987 


14,495,752 
672,937,334 
13, 124,315 


Value. 


$275,733 

8,394,307 

64,108,540 


1, 120,330 
1,230,984 
617, 496 
1,213,382 
41,310,845 
7,913,675 


Year endmg Dec. 31 — 
1918 I 1919 


Quantity. 


4,485,843 


1,009,749,843 


445,083 

509,020 


11,071,657 
801,329,419 
11, 450,647 


Value. 


$620,682 
11, 553, 243 
56,894,325 


922,881 
1,053,334 
610, 722 
1,475,206 
49,359,333 
6, 831, 689 


Quantity. 


3,144,351 


i, 158,904,4331 


Value. 


$652,837 

17,640,710 

70,305,950 


401,174i 904,589 
355,226' 795,678 

1 437,218 

15,554,493! 1,185,360 
728,391,059; 52,782,811 
15,819, 1421 30,1 43,049 
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Table 295 , — Destination of prmcipal farm products expoHed from the United States, 

1910-1919. 


Article, and country to 
which consigned. 

Quantity. 

Per cent of total 

Yeai endmg June 30 — 

Year endmg Dec. 31 — 

Year ending 
June 30— 

Year ending 
Dec. 31— 

Average 

1910-1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age 

1910- 

1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

ANIMAL MATTER. 









Cattle* 

Number. 

Number 

Number. 

Number 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P.ct 

Canada 

9, 105 

7,286 

7, 314 

11, 182 

10 4 

40.0 

42.3 

16.0 

Mexico 

7,311 

7,777 

7,885 

23, 923 

8.4 

42.7 

45.6 

34.2 


66, 422 

19 



75 8 

.1 



Other countries 

4,757 

3,131 

2,081 

34, 744 

5.4 

17.2 

32.1 

49.8 

Tctal 

87, 625 

18, 213 

17, 280 

69, 859 

100 0 

300,0 

300.0 

100.0 

Hoi SOS* 









Canada 

24, 486 

18, 064 

13, 032 

9,848 

87.2 

21 3 

25 5 

50.0 

Cuba 

1,212 

4,468 

2,930 

737 

4.3 ; 

5 3 

5 7 

3.7 

Mexico 

1, 197 

4,775 

749 

5, 438 


5.6 

1 5 

27.6 

United Kingdom 

522 

56, 215 

33, 547 

98 

1.9 1 

66 3 

65. 6 

.5 

Other countries 

656 

1,243 

912 

3, 570 

2 3 j 

1.5 

1.7 

18.2 

Total 

28, 073 

84, 765 

51,370 

19, 691 

100. 0 

100.0 

300.0 ^ 

300 0 










Butter 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 1 




- 

Canada 

499, 942 

14,719 

12, 518 

274, 893 

11.7 

.3 

.1 

.8 

Central American States 









and British Honduras 

694, 315 

633, 753 

521, 152 

666, 713 

16 2 

3.6 

2.0 

1.9 

Mexico 

369, 271 

223,091 

313, 615 

429, 60S i 

8.6 

1 3 i 

1.2 

1.2 

United Kingdom 

601, 095 

13, 982, 559 

22,250,135 

21, 817, 613 ! 

34.1 

78.8 

84. 9 

63.1 

Venezuela 

599, 600 

6, 402 

2,970 

35, 563 

14 0 

C) 

0) 

.1 

West Indies and Ber- 









muda 

1, 361, 406 

1, 380, 404 

1, 775, 416 

2,249,201 

31 8 

7.8 

6.8 

6.5 

Other coim tries 

152,296 

1, 465, 008 

1,038,629 

9, 0'?2, 894 

3.6 

8 2 

5 0 

26.4 

Total 

4,277,955 

17,735,966 

26, 194,435 

34,556,485 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

Meat products 

Beef products— 









Beef, canned — 









United Km gdom... 

5, 129, 188 

46, 375, 149 

51, 250, 973 

13,947,951 

54 6 

47 6 

36.2 

25.9 

Other countries 

4, 262, 934 

50, 968, 134 ! 

90, 206, 190 

39, 919, 376 

45.4 

52 4 

63.8 

^ 74.1 

Total... 

9, 392, 122 

97,343,283 

141, 457, 163 

5'3, 867, 327 

JOO.O 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

Beef, fresh — 









Panama 

5, 026, 662 

144, 442 

357, 366 

51, 950 

[ 17. 1 

0 ) 

.1 


United Kingdom... 

23, 410, 437 

285, 789, 315 

466, 080, 785 

73, 073, 602 

i 79.5 

77.2 

86 7 

41.9 

, Other c oun tries . . . 

1, 035,203 

84, 099, 143 

67, 903, 378 

101, 301, 447 

> 3 4 

22 8 

13.2 

58 1 

Total 

29, 452, 302 

370,032,900 

514, 341, .529 

174, 426, 999 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Beef, pickled and 









other cured — 









Canada 

1, 386, 090 

2,623,317 

2,044,979 

1, 373, 553 

4.2 

4.8 

1.6 

3.2 


3, 617, 862 



2 , 567, 542 

11 0 



6.0 

N e wfoun dla nd an d 








Labi ador 

4, 941, 896 

5, 50.J, 008 

* 5, 418, 221 

5, 676, 761 

35. 1 

10 1 

12.3 

13.3 

United Kingdom... 

7, 902, 166 

4,205,294 

3, 228, 816 

5, 569, 743 

24 1 

7 7 

7.3 

13 0 

West Indies and 









Bermuda 

4, 548, 476 

2,245,472 

1, 690, 183 

1, 404, 620 

13.9 

4. 1 

3.8 

3.3 

Other countries. ... 

10,413,273 

39,888,819 

31,823,821 

26, 212, 505 

31.7 

73.3 

72 0 

61.2 

Total 

32, 809, 763 

54,407,910 

44, 206, 020 

42, 804, 724 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Oleo oil ^ 









Denmark 

5, 714, 442 

30,000 

30,000 

8,025,918 

5 0 

.1 

0 ) 

^ laa 

CArm fi.ny 

20,068 668 



2, 126, 704 

17.6 



2.8 

"NT Ath A.rl an s 

57, 084,^ 122 



4, 811, 612 

50.2 



6.4 

Nnrway 

8, 335, 573 

774, 004 


8,656,192 

7.3 

1.4 


11 5 

Sweden 

2,350,272 

13,313 

2,240,000 

3,494,255 

2 1 

C) 

3.2 

4 6 

Turkey in Europe. . 

3 809 784 



2,635,801 

3 4 



3.6 

Umted Kmgdom... 

9 ' 11 /, 005 

48,244,317 

57,783, 111 

20, 791, 549 

8 0 

85 2 

83.6 

27.5 

Other countries 

7,217,847 

7,541,754 

9,053,239 

25,043,133 

6 4 

13.3 

13 2 

33.1 

Total 

113, 757, 713 

56,603,388 

69, 106, 350 

75,585,164 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

: mo 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 


^ For *^01eo oiF’' the average is for 4 years, 1911-1914* 
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Table 295 „ — Destination oj principal farm products exported from the United States, 

1910-1919 — Goniinued . 


ill tide, and coantry to 
\yliieh consigned. 

1 Quantity. 

Per cent of total 

Year ending June 30— 

Yeai ending Dee 31— 

Year ending 
.lime 30— 

:|Year ending 
Dec 31— 

Avoiage 

1910-1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age 

1910- 

1911 

1918 

3918 

1919 

P ct. 
6.9 
3.7 
50 2 
39.2 

ANIMAL MATTEE—COntd. 

Moat pioducts— Contd. 
Beet products—Contd 
Lard compounds— 

Cuba 

Mexico 

United Kingdom,.. 
Other countiies 

Total 

Poik products— 
Bacon— 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Franco 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Pounds 

19,793,565 

5,399,201 

20,830,150 

21,295,911 

Pounds, 

7,735,338 

4,441,734 

4,416,476 

14,684,834 

Pounds 

8,608,423 

6,886,888 

4,345,867 

24,136,232 

Pounds 

8, 611, 137 
4,020, 050 
02, 739, 201 
48, 992, 662 

P ct. 

29 4 
8.0 

30 9 

31 7 

P.ct 
24.7 
11 2 
14.1 
47.0 

P Ct. 

19.6 

15.7 
9.9 

54 8 

67,318,857 

31,278,382 

413,977,410 

124,962,9.50 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4,901,373 
4,964,662 
7, 696, 815 
[ 2, 689, 203 

7, 560, 557 
i 4, 408, 989 
3, 037, 518 
1, 909, 280 

1 133,760,286 
10,945,409 

68,670,327 
42, 837, 136 
20,293,559 
73,531,892 
74,459,980 

67,444,015 
21,454,474 
16, 101, 208 1 
98,496,402 , 
98,079,060 1 

90,82.3,427 
34,253, 197 
1.5,9.56,981 i 
178, 431, 224 
48, 128, 149 
112, 028, 898 
26, 152,222 
61,891,124 
507, 184, 219 
125,448,053 

2.7 

2.7 
4.2 
1.5 

4.1 
2.4 
2.0 

1 0 

73.3 

6.1 

8.4 
5.3 

2.5 

9.0 

9.1 

6.1 

2.1 

1 5 i 

8.9 

8.9 

7 6 
2.9 

1.3 
15.0 
4.0 

9.4 
2.2 

4.4 

42.6 

10.6 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kmgdom... 
Other countries — 

Total 

Hams and shoulders, 
cured — 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

United Kmgdom.,. 
Other countries 

Total 

Lard— 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

France 

Geimany 

25,243 

48 

533,135,385 

2,340,854 

1,680,661 ‘ 
789,253,478 
9,278,843 1 

0 ) 

G) 

.3 

.2 

71.4 

.9 

182,474,092 

815,294,424 

110,788,081 j 

1,190,297,494 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

7,863,470 
4,509,867 
4,696, 184 
143,087,022 
6,656,591 

14,286,628 

9,990,141 

372,722,608 

22,572,592 

5,853,423 
11,112,784 
8,707,061 
; 470,415,228 

1 41,124,545 

30, 054, 740 
7,4.57,307 
9, 863, 103 
338,028,382 

1 211,392,131 

4.7 

2.7 

2.8 
85.8 

4.0 

i 

34 
24 
88 8 

1 5 4 

1.1 

2.1 

1.6 

87.6 

7.6 

! 5.0 

1.2 
1.7 
56.6 
35 5 

166,813, 134 

> 419,671,869 

1 537,213,041 

[ 596,795,663 

100.0 

imo 

100.0 

100.0 

17,076,171 
10,181,941 
41,378,503 
2,480,647 
3,369,460 
12,089,618 
142,311,431 
4,655,944 
7,000,932 
36, .501, 329 
2,784,573 
169, 176,230 
2.5,348,135 

116,154,490 
893,977 
52,574,278 
75, 000 
1,810,527 
33,427,329 

116,784,152 
2,478,926 
46,008,414 
75, 000 
, 1,339,946 

35,841,676 

15.5,802,228 
5, 090, 459 
44,766,460 
33,505,333 
2, 407, ISO 
96,296, 935 
39,49.5,017 
2,463,197 
7,134,448 
68,596,924 
944,742 
210,306,542 
85,092, 146 

3.6 
2.1 

! 8.7 
.,5 
! .7 

2 5 
[ 30. 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 5 

7.7 

is.;? 

5 4 

! 29.6 

.2 

13.4 

8.5 

21.3 

.5 

8.4 

6.5 

20.5 

.7 

5.9 

4.4 

.3 

12.7 
5.2 

.3 

.9 

9.0 

.1 

28.8 
11.2 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

2,136,645 

6,957,993 

1 1,145,112 

15,452,095 

.5 

1.8 

.2 

2.8 

Peru 

United Kingdom... 
Other countries 

Total., 

Lard, neutral®— 
Denmark 

1,400,455 

159,959,165 

17,110,496 

i 1,080,095 
! 309,987,044 

1 18,625,441 

.4 

40.8 

4 3 

.2 

56.5 

3.4 

474,354,914 

392,506,355 

1 .548,817,901 ! 700,901,61} | 

100 0 

JOO 0 

1(X) 0 

100 0 

2,2.50,893 

9,228,140 

25,078,158 

2,679,054 

1,871,448 

2,463,-857 



5,44.5,681 

950,837 

9,313,883 

1 1,6.53,32.5 

1 2,000,074 

3,593,3.17 

5 2 
21. 2 
57.6 

0 1 
4.3 

5 6 



23 7 

4.1 

40.6 

7.2 
8.7 

15.7 

Germany 


! 



Netherlands 





Norway 

Urutod Kmgdom... 
Other countries 

Total 

322.932 
3,495,665 

439.932 

5,il3,85l 

873,313 

7 6 
82.1 
10 3 

86 2 
13 S 

43,571,550 

4,2.58,529 

6,307,164 

22,9.57,137 

100 0 

100. 0 

JOO 0 

100.0 

Pork, pickled— 

British Guiana 

Canada 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Newfoundland and 

Labrador 

Panama 

Umted Kmgdom... 
Other countries — 

Total 

1,539,772 

10,117,759 

7,286,791 

1,818,119 

5,920,365 

1,426,985 

10,225,205 

9,939,933 

803,280 

13,689,396 

8,935,072 

481,190 

3,220,600 

276,782 

1,903,144 

3,852,038 

1,040,4.10 

14,708,735 

7,659,439 

739,655 

8,303,799 

135,720 

2,102,744 

3,981,138 

205,700 

8,372,796 

6,560,984 

464,078 

4,833,214 

124,683 

3,378,871 

10,172,949 

3 2 
21 0 
15 1 
3.8 

12,3 

3 0 
21.2 
20 4 

2.6 
41 2 
26.9 
1.4 

9.7 
.8 

5.7 
11.7 

2.8 
40 1 

20.9 
2.0 

17.2 

.4 

5.7 

10.9 

6 

24 5 

19.2 
1.4 

14.2 
.4 

9.9 

29.8 

48,274,929 

33,221,502 

36,671,660 

34,113,875 

100.0 

mo 

100 0 

100.0 
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Table 295. — JOestinaL'ton of principal farm products exported from the United States ^ 

1910-1919 — Continued. 


Article, and country to 
which consigned. 


Total.. 


Friuts, 

Apples, dried— 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other countries. 


Total-, . 


Apples, fresh— 

Canada 

Germany 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries . . , 


Total.. 


Apricots, dried — 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Umted IQngdom.. 
Other countries . . . 


Total.. 


Oranges— 

Canada.. 

Other countries. 


Total.. 


Prunes — 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom. 
Other countries.. 


Total- 


Fruits, canned — 
Umted Kingdom.. 
Other countries.. - 


Total — 


VEGETABLE MATTER 


Cotton: 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia, European. 

Spam 

Sweden 

Umted Kmgdom.. 
Other countries. . . 


Quantity 


Year ending Juno 30 — 


Average 

1910-1911 


Pounds 

48,200,615 

91,891,387 

76,708,788 

543,310,082 

1,257,474,663 

250,388,023 

148,287,700 

10,601,091 

12,177,934 

43,788,355 

134,932,086 

18,142,436 

l,75i711,933 

29,187,164 


4,419,802,157 


17,473,832 

9,612,942 

8,050,439 


35,137,213 


Barrels. 

221,431 

157,020 

1,020,968 

151,834 


1,551,253 


Pounds. 

956,675 
1,117,625 
2,558,956 
5,208,071 
2,204,930 
5,552, 246 
1,839,506 


19,438,009 


Boxes. 

1,135,194 

50,988 


1,186,182 


Pounds. 

5,005,565 

11,327,659 

10,226,468 

29,420,239 

7,238,018 

8,847,965 

8,361,806 


80,427,650 

Dollars 

2,715,863 

1,247,786 


3,963,649 


1918 


Pounds 


124,986,426 

329,276,533 


184,606,646 

291,772,827 

5,353,162 

5,049,224 

7,972,533 

129,596,749 

517,866 

1,193,550,402 

47,829,297 


2,320,511,665 


2,602,590 


2, 602, 590 


Barrels. 

457,948 


1,766 

175,695 


635,409 


Pounds. 


1-388,275 

465,525 


787,913 

2,587,905 


5,229,618 


Boxes. 

1, 190,629 
49,848 


1,240,477 


Pounds. 


18,025,903 

2,490,874 


4,827,806 

7,581,963 


32,926,546 

Dollars 

3,029,606 

3,994,860 


7,024,466 


Year ending Dec 31- 


1918 


Pounds 


118,561,448 

289,714,337 


194,528,036 

299,728,224 

1,992,554 


122,197,270 

16,550,343 

997,866,017 

47,036,953 


2,118,175,182 


2,200,483 


2,200,483 


Barrels. 

331,453 


125,987 

122,476 


579,916 


Pounds. 

250 

1,809,357 

365,100 


1, 169,333 
1,918,166 


5,262,206 


Boxes 

827,529 

29,630 


857,159 


Pounds 

150 

12,772,178 

746,459 


4,120,030 

5,249,295 


22 , 888,112 

Dollars 

l,811,0a3 

3,501,736 


5,312,819 


1919 


Pounds. 

48,609,352 

81,894,621 

83,405,725 

398,168,968 

77,914,351 

280,849,977 

440,520,341 

345,852 

105,261,030 

155,015 

126,076,028 

43,099,176 

1,619,088,787 

62,288,762 


3,367,677,985 


10,759 

490,503 

24,203,097 


100.0 


49.7 

27.4 

22.9 


24,704,359 


100. 0 


Barrels. 

158,859 

8 

1,209,855 

343,645 


1,712,367 


Pounds. 
1,921,532 
724,844 
8,328,363 
30,473 
1, 140,230 
7,633,498 
17,364,884 


37,143,821 


Boxes. 

1,633,421 

141,047 


1,777,468 


Pounds. 

3,172,934 

14,519,219 

10,498,370 

15,758 

567,668 

29,445,779 

49,988,529 


108,208,257 

Dollars. 

34,359,305 

7,116,317 


41,475,622 


Per cent of total 


Year ending! Year ending 


June 30— 


Avei- 

ago 

1910- 

1911 


P ct 
1.1 
2.1 
1 7 
12 3 
28 5 
5.7 
3.4 
.2 
.3 
1.0 
3.1 
.4 
39.7 
.5 


[ 100. 0 


100. 0 


14.3 

10.1 

65.8 

9.8 


100 0 


4.9 

5.7 

13.2 
26.8 

11.3 
28.6 

9.5 


100.0 


95 7 
4.3 


100 0 


6.2 
14 1 
12.7 
36.6 
9 0 
11 0 
10.4 


100 0 


68 5 
31.5 


liOO. 0 


1918 


P.ct 


5.4 

14.2 


8 0 
12 6 
2 
.2 
.3 
5.6 

G) 

51 4 

2.1 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


72.1 


.3 

27.6 


100. 0 


26,5 

8.9 


15.1 

49 5 


100. 0 


96 0 
4 0 


100.0 


51 7 
7.6 


14.7 
23 0 


100.0 


43.1 

56.9 


100. 0 


Dec 31— 


1918 


P ct. 


7.0 

13.7 


9 2 
14.2 

.1 


5.8 

.8 

47.1 
2 1 


57.2 


21.7 

21.1 


100.0 


G) 

34.4 

6.9 


22,2 

36.5 


100.0 


96. 6 
3,5 


100.0 


3.3 


18 0 
22.9 


100. 0 


34.1 
65 9 


100. 0 


1919 


P. Ct 

1 4 

2 4 

2 5 
11 8 

2.3 
8 3 

13 1 

G) 

3 1 

G) 

3 7 

1.3 
48 1 

2 0 


100 0 


98.0 


100-0 


9.3 

20.0 


100.0 


5.2 

2.0 

22.4 

.1 

3.1 

20.6 

46.6 


100.0 


91.9 

8.1 


100.0 


2.9 

13.4 

9.7 

27.2 

46.3 


100.0 


82.8 

17.2 


100.0 


1 Less than 0 05 of 1 per cent- 
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Table 295 . — Destination of jn%ndpal farm P ‘1 oducts exported from the United States^ 

1910-1919 — Gontinued 


Quantity 


I 

I Per cent of total 


Article, and countiy to 
wnich consigned 

Year ending June 30— 

Year ending Dee 31— 

Year ending 
June 30 — ^ 

Year ending 
Dec 31- 

Average 

1910-1911 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age 

1910- 

1911 

1918 

1918 

1919 

VEGETABLE MATTER— 









continued 









Glucose and grape sugai 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct 

Argentina 

5, 571, 728 

1, 950, 255 

1,793,900 

6, 341,204 

3 1 

2.0 

3.1 

2.5 

Biitish Oceaiua 

8,631, 878 

445, 019 

108, 836 

1,246,848 

4 S 

.5 

.2 

.5 

United Kingdom 

145,950,270 

55,825,847 

39,315,968 

159,033, 298 

80 8 

57 0 

68 6 

62.2 

Other countiies 

20, 370, 027 

39,637, 180 

16,083,446 

88, 996,359 

11.3 

40 5 

28 1 

34.8 

Total 

180,523,903 

97,858,301 

57,332,152 

255,617, 709 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Gi am and gi am products 









Corn- 

BmMs. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 





Belgium 

1,3S7,953 

3,714,233 

3, 167, 151 

1,009,969 

3.5 

9 1 

8 7 

9.0 

Canada 

8, 379, 334 

7,895, 892 

13,228, 954 

0,512, 025 

21 0 

19 3 

33 2 

58.4 

Cuba 

2, SCO, 521 

1,142,293 

1,074,099 

1, 961,510 

5 8 

2 8 

2.7 

17 6 


2, 403, 820 



331,711 

0 3 



3.0 


5,231, 551 




13 1 



Mexico 

2, 500, 803 

3,272,754 

2,736,239 

133,887 

6 3 

8 6 

6 9 

1.2 

Netlici lands 

5, 111,282 

246, 001 

46,004 

100, 168 

12 8 

6 

.1 

.9 

United Kingdom 

10, 906, 171 

21, 197, 781 

15,658,493 

918,493 

27.4 

51.7 

39.2 

8.5 

Other countiies 

1,498,252 

3, 528, 867 

3,688,151 

158, 740 

3.8 

8 5 

9 2 

1.4 

Total 

39,809,690 

40,997,827 

39,899,091 

11,192,533 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Wheat— 









Belgium 

7, 195, 138 

6,007,986 

12,628,186 

24,476,490 

12 6 

17 0 

11.4 

16.5 

Canada 

1, 776, 247 

252, 510 

20,493,421 

1, 121,613 

3 1 

7 

23 8 

1.0 

Fiance 

3,001,698 

3,837,927 

6,386,134 

27,590,718 

5.3 

a. 2 

5.7 

18.6 

Germany 

6, 154, 503 




10 8 




Italy 

2, 367, 307 

6,756,191 

ic, 337, 436 

38,261,883 

4 2 

19. 8 

14.7 

25.8 

Japan i 

2, 338, 152 




4 1 




Mexico i 

1, 178, 864 1 

2, 126 

1,564 

134,003 

2.1 

0) 

G) i 

.1 

Netherlands 

8,350,709 

155, 550 

2,236,351 : 

1, 962, 219 

14 7 

.5 

2.0 

1.3 

United lOngdom. . . . 

21, 806, 112 ^ 

15, 129, 803 

43,146,559 

44,818,552 

38 3 

! 44 3 

38 8 

30.3 

Other countiies 

2, 744, 498 

1,976,730 

3,947,449 

9,417,962 

4.8 

! 5 9 

3 6 

6.4 

Total 

56,913,228 

34,118,853 

111,177,103 

148,086,470 

100 0 

100. 0 

100 0 i 

100.0 

Wheat flour — 

Barrels 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 



i 


Brazil 

567,444 

101,927 

596 

279, 5()4 

5 3 

.5 

0) ' 

1.1 

Biitish West Indies. . 

472,953 

196,507 

110,582 

221,310 

4.4 

! .9 

. 5 

.8 

Canada i 

82,821 

83,334 

61,045 

7,316 

.8 

. 4 

.3 

G) 

China 

263,882 

275 

2 

3, 913 

2.6 

! 0) 

G) 

G) 

Cuba 

856,239 

079,689 

541,564 

1.408,098 

8.0 

3.1 

2.5 

5.3 

Fmland. 

243, 856 



41, 729 

2 3 



.2 

Germany 

187, 457 



12, 324 

1.8 



.2 

Haiti 

233,932 

10,924 

378 

268, 243 

2 2 


C^) 

1.0 

Hongkong 

1, 121, 139 

1,250 


10, 597 

10.5 



(1) 

Japan 

612, 879 i 

69 


2,528 

' 5. 7 

(4 



Notheilands 

818,637 1 

69,253 

105,090 

1, 082, 207 

7.7 

.3 

.5 


Norv\ay 

212, 713 

214,810 

192,086 

45, 715 

2.0 

1 0 

.9 

.2 

Philippine Islands 

278, 717 ■ 

549 

22 

51, 904 

2.6 

1 0 ) 

(i) 

.2 

Umteci Kingdom 

2,712,639 

10,055,827 

10,013,533 

10,410,148 

25 4 

\ 46 0 

46. 1 

39.5 

Othoi countries 

2,013,327 

10,465,537 

10,680,802 

12,540,649 

IS. 8 

47.8 

49.2 

47.4 

Tot^al 

10,678,635 

21,879,951 

21, 706, 700 

26,449,881 

100 0 

:mo 

100 0 

100.0 

Hops. 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

Pownds. 

Pounds 





British Oceania 

516, 882 

31,760 

319,069 

211, 1H7 

3.3 

.9 

8 7 

1.2 

Canada. > 

968,680 

660,779 

749,503 i 

2, 193, 098 

6.2 

18 9 

20 4 

12.0 

United Jvingdom 

13, 880, 669 

102,896 

76, 424 i 

12, 523, 653 

89.3 

2 9 

2.1 

' 60.2 

Othei eomitnes 

181,525 

2,699,144 

2,625,356 | 

5, 530, 206 

1.2 

77.3 

68.8 

26 6 

Total.... 

15,547,756 

3,494,579 

3,670,352 

20,797, 504 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

I 100.0 


I Loss than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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Table 295 — Destination of principal farm products exported from the Tlmted States, 

191 0-1 919 — Continued 


Article, and country to 
wmch con signed. 


VEGETABLE MATTEK— COIl 

Oil cake and oil-cakemeal 
Cottonseed — 

Belgimn 

Denmark 

Geimany 

Netliei lands 

Norway 

Umted Kingdom 

Otliei countiics 

Total 


Lmseed or flaxseed— 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

Umted Eongdom. . 
Other countnes 


TotaiM 


Oils, vegetable. 

Cottonseed— 

Argentma 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgium 

Canada 

Chile 

Cuba 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Eoumama. 


Turkey, European, . 

Umted Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countnes- .... 


Total. 


Tobacco, leaf, stem, and 
trimmmgs 

Belgium 

British Africa 

British Oceania 

Canada 

China 

France 

French Africa 

Gei many 

Italy - 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Spain 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Quantity 


Yeai ending June 30- 


Average 

191()-1914 


Total-. 


Pounds. 
30, 009, 935 
335, 176, 189 
316, 183, 442 
55, 879, 799 
28,019, 121 
116,111,558 
21, 908, 452 


Pounds, 


933, 288, 496 


288,955,020 
34, 587, 191 
280,782, 728 
42, 781, 016 
14, 712, 925 


661, 818, 880 


9,300,144 
4,951,218 
4,053,300 
20,345,315 
4,320, 237 
3,522,682 
14, 510, 409 
13, 184, 524 
27,558,963 
21,994, 280 
58, 258, 887 
7,512,668 
3,010,554 
9, 129, 051 
39,832,247 
3,666, 681 
26, 277, 418 


271, 428, 578 


11,722,421 
6, 233, 693 
13, 984, 064 
15,149,901 
7, 061, 404 
42, 503, 455 
4, 167, 210 
37, 803, 645 
41, 706, 176 
2, 997, 113 
20, 971, 486 
20, 111, 895 
139, 862, 251 
21, 908, 357 


392, 183, 071 


4,704,000 


19, 751,335 
20,225,458 


44,680,793 


448,656 
98,785,060 
52, 166,261 


151,399,977 


1,971,552 


40,859,087 
1,912, 903 
11,077,844 
7,021, 545 


229,847 

572,‘765 


27,888,581 
755, 270 
8,490,587 


100,779,981 


75, 523 
8,611, 717 
6, 786, 008 
17,577,987 
7,959,312 
73, 372, 601 
2, 511, 968 


38,540,529 
2,346,479 
1,359,367 
17, 890, 064 
89, 453, 467 
22, GS5, 666 


Year ending Dec 31 — 


‘Year ending 
June 30 — 


1918 


Pounds 


691, 800 
10,975, 496 


11,667,296 


15,422,381 
70, 532, 001 


85,954,382 


922,335 


48, 116,625 
1,604, 155 
9,805,509 
800,000 


1,966,500 

651,720 


43,034,025 
44,730 
12, 121, 777 


119,067,376 


8,567,544 
11, 393, 314 
26,409,427 
14,581,203 
65, 497, 745 
2,950,749 


50, 357, 819 
3, 723, 740 


289, 170, 686 


11, 449, 293 
183, 555, 420 
28,340,41)4 


Pounds 
7, 824, 573 
200,605,481 


1, 826, 445 
35, 412, 218 
249,540,669 
132, 923, 780 


Per cent of total 


Aver-| 

age 

1910- 

1914 


628, 133, 166 


80, 622, 811 
263, 503 
104, 614, 268 
84, 678, 808 
83, 572, 093 


353, 751,483 


231,314 


613, 

662, 

491, 

102 , 

211 , 

11 , 

551, 

495, 

377, 

626, 

25, 

274, 

814, 

63, 

580, 


193, 133,201 


51, 031, 
14,287, 
12, 996, 
19, 855, 
14, 558, 
81, 739, 
8, 914, 
4, 893, 
43, 623, 
4, 230, 
68, 584, 
24, 291, 
338, 872, 
88, 798, 


406,826,718 776,678,135 100 0 100.0 100.0 


P ct 
3 2 
35 9 
33 9 
6 0 
3 0 
15 7 
2 3 


100 0 


43 7 

5 2 
42 4 

6 5 
2 2 


100 0 


3.4 
1 8 
1 5 
7 5 
1.6 

1 3 
5 3 
4.9 

10.2 
8.1 
21 5 

2 8 
1 1 
3 4 

14 7 
1 4 
9 5 


ilOO 0 


3 0 
1 6 
3 6 
3 9 
1 8 
10 S 
1 1 
9 6 
10.6 
8 

6.9 
5.1 
35.7 
5. 5 


1918 


P ct 


10 5 


44 2 
4o 3 


100.0 


3 

65 2 
34.5 


100.0 


2.0 


40.6 

1.9 

11.0 

7.0 


27 7 
.7 
8 3 


0 ) 

3.0 
2.3 

6.1 
2.8 

25.4 

.9 


13.3 

.8 

.5 

6.2 

30.9 

7.S 


Yeai ending 
Dee 31- 


P ct 


0 9 
94 1 


100 0 


17 9 
82.1 


100 0 


40 4 
1 3 
8 2 


36 1 
(D 
10.3 


100 0 


2.1 

2 8 

6.5 

3.6 
16.1 

,7 


12.4 

9 

“2 8 

45 1 
7.0 


1919 


P ct 
1 2 
31.9 


.3 

5.6 
39 7 
21.3 


100.0 


22.8 

.1 

29.6 
23.9 

23.6 


100 0 


.1 


.8 

20.5 
.3 

2.6 

3.7 

C) 

4.9 

.3 

15.7 

8.1 

0 ) 

.7 

19.6 
C^) 

22.7 


100.0 


6.6 

1.8 

1.7 
2.6 
1.9 

10.5 

1.1 

.6 

5.6 

.5 

8.8 

3.1 

43.6 

11.6 


100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent, 
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Table 295. — Destination of principal farmprodacis exported from the United States 

19 10-19 i9—(jOJximued 


\ 

Article j and country to 
wiiicii consigned c 

Quantity 

Per cent of total 

Y ear ending June 30 — 

1 

1 Year ending Dee. 31— 

Year ending 
Juno 30— 

Year ending 
Dec 31— 

Avciage 

1910-1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 ' 

Aver- 

age 

1910- 

1914 

P U 
: 4.6 

3 2 
5.8 
6. 5 

3.4 
30.2 

4.1 

8.7 

f.3 

20.8 

8.4 

1918 

P ct 
14 0 

1918 

P ct 
8.8 

1919 

FOEEST PEODUCTS. 

Naval stores* 

Rosiii — 

Argentina 

Barrels 
no, 085 
V6, 883 
140, 413 
155, 226 
80, 882 
727, 521 
98,964 
208, 598 
104,657 
501, 572 
201, 675 

Barrels. 
149, 036 

Barrels. 

68, 632 

Barrels 

116, 708 
2,989 
14,623 
154, 513 
71, 316 
98 
18, 170 
24,551 
45 

504, 489 
301, 822 

P. ct, 
9.6 
.2 
1.2 
12,8 
5.9 

Belgimn. 





B^'azii 

Canada 

CArTTifl.Tiy 

158, 824 

1 129,070 

97,750 

110,588 

ii 8 
! 12.1 

12.5 

18.0 

Italy... 1 

Netnei lands 

10,050 

26 

1 0 

(') 

1.5 

2.0 

Russia, European 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

, Total 

Tmpentme, spirits of— 

Ai*g6ntina 

Belgium. 





274, 976 
348, 167 

191, 038 
280, 993 

' 2.J.7 
! 32.4 

24.5 
36.2 j 

41.7 

25.1 

2,406,476 

1,070,929 

1 //9,027 

1,209,627 

100 0 

1 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gallons. 

521,265 

1,748,419 

639,300 
1, 027, 501 

2, 868, 253 
3, 166, 749 

6, 774, 171 

1, 240, 348 

Gallons. 

321,797 

! Gallons 
i 183, 702 

Gallons 

528, 391 
304, 811 
137, 611 
969, 776 
10, 716 
673, 653 

6, 220, Of 8 
1,827,096 

2.9 

9.7 

3 6 

5.7 

15.9 
17.6 
37 7 

6.9 

1 

1 6.3 

4-9 

5.0 
2.9 
L3 

9.1 
.1 

6.3 

58.3 

17.0 

British Oeeama 

Canada 

Germany 

942, 751 
978,125 

> 800, 3Gi 

1 1, 134, 122 

18.5 

19.2 

21.5 

30.6 

Netherlands 





United Kingdom 

Other countries 

1, 413,732 
1,438,719 

; 294, 076 

> 1, 804, 832 

27 7 
28.3 

1 7.9 
i 35.2 

Total 

17,989,006 

5, 095, 124 

3, 717, 093 

10,672,102 

100.0 

100. 0 

mo 

100.0 

Bumher. 

Fir— 

Australia 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Japan,.., 

Mexico 

New Zealand 

Panama 

Peru 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

MJeet. 

, (2) 

MfeeL 
63,865 
20,562 
45,416 
8,121 
29,044 
8,091 
3,283 
4,769 
5i,05‘i 
13,646 
i 26,413 

M feet. 
54,958 
16, 557 
28,488 
1.3,479 
30,926 
6,880 
4, 153 
2,980 
50,8;30 
21,341 
38, 809 

Mfect 
37,650 
27,846 
G,06S 
49, 544 
27,810 
7,879 
3, 873 
18,231 
33,358 
40, 522 
48, 303 

•CO 

(23.3 
7.5 
16 6 

3.0 
10. 6 

■ 3.0 
1.2 
1.7 
18,6 

5.0 
9. 5 

20.2 

6.1 

10.5 

4.9 
11. 4 

2.5 
^ 1 6 

I LI 

; 18 7 

8.9 
! 14.2 

12.5 
9.2 
2.0 

16.5 

9.2 
2.6 

1.3 
6.1 

1 n.i 
' 13.5 
16,0 

Total 

(2) 

274,263 

272,401 

301,144 

(2) 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oak— 

Argentina 

Canada.. 

Fiance 

Umted Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

1 m 

3,444 

47,183 

474 

9,753 

6,362 

2,779 
44,021 
i 793 

8,791 
8,279 

13,105 
42, 799 

: 2, 520 
70,915 
28, 508 

1 («) 

f 5- i 

70.2 

1 .7 
14 5 
i 9. 5 

4.3 
68. 1 
1.2 
13.6 
12.8 

8.3 

1 27,1 

I 1.6 

1 44.9 
18.1 

1 

CO 

67,216 

61,663 

157,937 

i!L 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Pino, yellow, longloaf— 

Argentina 

Brazil, 

Canada 

Cuba 

France.. 

Italy - 

Mexico 

Panama,. 

Spain,... 

united Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries. 

Total 

. (2) 

33,317 

2,050 

2,170 

192,690 

8,636 

1,293 

35,346 

11,884 

2,792 

10,220 

3,961 

il,759 

17,902 
020 
1,815 
168, 753 
167 
2,670 
30, 208 
12,442 
339 
18,365 
2,019 
44,202 

73, 978 
1,024 

1, 106 
151813 

9, 408 
2,621 
34,896 
7,369 
7,797 
66, 108 
16,394 
62, 229 


9.6 
,6 
.6 
55. 7 
2.5 
.4 

■ 10.2 
3.4 
,8 

3 0 
1.1 
12.1 

6.0 

.3 

.6 

56,3 

.1 

.9 

10.1 

4.1 
.1 

6. 1 
.7 

14.7 

16.9 

.2 

.3 

35.4 

2.1 

.6 

8.0 

1.7 

1.8 

15.1 
3.7 

14.2 

0) 

346,117 

299,922 

437,773 

(2) 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table 295 — Destination of principal fann 'j^oducU exported from the United States^ 


Quantity. | Pei cent cf total 


Article, and country to 
wHicli consignee!. 

Year ending June 30— j 

Year ending Dec. 31— | 

Year ending 
June 30 — 

Year ending 
Dec. 31— 


Average 

1910-1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age 

1910- 

1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

FOKEST PRODUCTS— con. 

Kailroad ties* 

Number, 

Number, 

' 1 
j 

Number, 

Number 

P U 

P ct 

P ci 

F.cf.. 

Canada 


1,487,415 

1,580. 127 

1,573,937 


(43 3 

58.9 

33.5 

Cuba 


804,718 

471,713 

319,224 


23.4 

17.6 

6.8 

France 


97,187 

29,953 

62, 543 


2.8 

1 1 

1.3 

Honduras 

0) 

7G,379 

42,216 

54,463 

,(i) 

2.0 

1.6 

1.2 

Mexico 

United ICuigdom 

Other countries 


611,698 

18,069 

345,831 

317,332 

19,435 

221,047 

476, 970 
2,001,994 
210, 771 

lia2 

11.8 

,7 

8,3 

10.1 

42.6 

4.5 

Total 

C) 

3,435,297 

2,681,823 

4,699,902 

0) 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

Timber, sawed 









Pitch pine, long leaf— 
Canada 

Mfeei. 

\ 

Mfeet, 
i 1,830 

Mfeet 

532 

Mfeet. 

393 

] 

f 2.8 

1.5 

>3 

Franco 


2,020 

1 192 

8,433 


3.1 

.5 

5.5 

Italy 

[ (0 

983 


17,551 


1 1.5 


11.4 

United XCmgdom 

Othei countries 

J 

32,750 

1 27,660 

19,928 

1 15,240 

100, 133 
27,676 

I 

50 2 
124,4 

6A5 
42 5 

64.9 

17.9 

Total 

9) 

65,233 

35,892 

154,186 

0) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 Not separately stated. 


Table 296 . — Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 

1910-1919. 




Quantity. 


Per cent of total 

Article and country of 
origin. 

Year ending June 30— 

Year ending Dec. 31— i 

Year ending 
June 30— 

Year ending 
Dec, 31— 


Average, 

1910-1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age, 

1910- 

1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

ANIMAL MATTEB, 

Cattle: 

Number. 

Number, 

Number. 

Number. 

P.ct, 

P.ct 

P ct 

P.ct. 

Canada 

56,097 

185,089 

249,316 

550,004 

14.1 

63 0 

70.7 

85.6 

Mexico - 

339,616 j 

105,470 

100,632 

90,541 

85.4 

35.9 

28.5 

14.1 

Other countries 

! 1,737 

3,160 

2,653 

i 1,850 

,5 

1 1 1 

.8 

.3 

Total 

397,450 

293,719 

352,601 

i 642,395 

100.0 

100 0^ 

,100.0 

100.0 

Horses: 









Canada 

3,199 

3,736 

3,386 

4,495 

22 6 

! 73.2 

87.5 

90.0 

France 

1,933 

263 

211 

11 

13.6 

1 5 1 

5.5 

.2 

Mexico 

6,846 

' 795 

141 

412 

48.3 

1 15 5 

3.6 

8.2 

Other countries 

2,191 

317 

131 

76 

15 6 

62 

3.4 

1.6 

Total 

14, 169 

5,111 

3,869 

4,994 

100 0 

[100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dairy products: 



" ' 1 






Cheese, including sub- 
stitutes — 

Argentina 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

8,252,446 

Pounds ! 
6,589,121 

Pounds. 

5,043,010 


83.9 

87.1 

! 44.6 

France 

4,142, 716 

1,026,117 

542,010 1 

680, 867 

8.4 

10.4 

7.1 

6 0 

Italy 

20,834, 962 

16,044 

5,044 j 

373,807 

42.3 

.2 

.1 

3.3 

Netherlands 

3,365,038 

4,947 

6 8 



Q) 

Switzerland 

16,924,388 


i i 

12,354 

34 4 



.1 

Other eountnes 

3,953,013 

1 544,698 

1 ^5,869 1 

5,217,219 

8 1 

5.5 

5.7 

46 1 

Total 

49,220,117 

9,893,305 

! 7,562,044 

11,332,204 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table 296 . — Origin of 'principal arm products imported into the United States, 
1910-1919 — Continued 


Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Year ending Tune 30— 

Yeai ending Dec 31 — 

Yeai ending 
June 30 — 

Year ending 
Dec 31- 

Aveiage 

1910-1911. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver 

age, 

1910- 

1014. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

p a 
20 3 
4 2 
75 3 

2 

Pounds 
. 5, 133, 658 

2,005,466 
15,591,700 
468, 574 

Founds 
6,180,480 
7,309 
28, 645, 529 
12,879 

Pounds 

5,750,902 

5,503 

27,074,811 

34,237 

Pounds 
9,099,492 
1, 865, 807 
33, 726,581 
125,038 

P ct 
21 6 
10 9 
65 5 
2 0 

P ct 
17.7 
(D 
82 2 
.1 

P ct 
17 5 

(') 
82 4 

.1 

23,799,398 

34,846,197 

32,865,453 

44, 816,918 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

22,406,577 

17,221,074 
1,442,467 
140, 462 
122,918 
21, 820 
4,452,9T5 
31,159,170 
4,204,432 
1,873, 841 

161,981,865 

29,956,449 

203,238,338 

65,117,777 

118,854,^446 

46,034, 615 
204,210 
51,466, ISO 
11,959,417 
8,528,802 
14,234,386 
14,704,025 
49,931,366 
18,182,091 

27 0 

20 7 

1 7 
.1 

0) 

5 4 
37.5 
5.1 
2.5 

53 3 

9 9 

54 1 

17 4 

35 6 

13.8 
.1 
15 4 
3,6 

2 6 

4.3 

4 4 

14 9 

5.3 

55,757,397 

12,069,231 

13,226,755 

4,117,146 

161,498 

17,785,170 

8,813,429 

51,063,594 

10,886,730 

10,505,636 

6,276,375 

38,675 

17,655,598 

9,128,152 

18.3 

4.0 

4.3 

1 3 
.1 

5 9 

2 9 

13 7 
2.9 
2.8 

1 7 
(0 

4 7 

2 4 

83,045,726 

303,868,940 

373,910,875 

334,099,538 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

933,432 
1,619,390 
14,328,023 
2, 190,057 

3,838,542 

8,419,647 

2,357,025* 

709,549 

60,280 

7,397,785 

2,087,101 

650,924 

3,382,806 

8,724,141 

5 0 

8 5 
75.1 
11.4 

27.5 

60.3 

22 4 

6 7 

6 

70,3 

14 0 
4.4 
22 8 
58 8 

1,695,768 

12.2 

19,070,902 

13,953,957 

10,524,639 

14,844,972 

100 0 

3,7 

3 7 
.1 
0) 
31.2 

20 0 

6 6 
22.0 
12.7 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

3,834,849 

3,924,193 

165,941 

51,960 

32,806,474 

21,015,422 

6,939,783 

23,114,951 

13,270,122 

15,258,176 

41,309 

4,621,876 

5,231,980 

24,432,434 

2,699,379 

15,068,215 
9,575 
4,442, 103 
8,196,911 
31,198,498 

2,739,987 

14,045,112 

66,218 

2,386,257 

13,274,457 

29,813,744 

1,539,889 
1,353,398 
19,044, 860 
15,424,389 

25.9 

.1 

7.6 
8.9 

41.4 

4.6 

21.7 

0) 

6 4 
11 8 
45.0 

4.0 

14 5 
.1 
2.5 

13.7 
30 8 

1 0 

1 4 
19.6 

15.8 

138,367 

6,671,141 


.2 

11.3 


7,636,569 

11.1 

105,123,695 

58,994,662 

69,291,858 

96,948,324 

100. 0 

100,0 

100 0 

100.0 

2,929,765 
4,238,167 
6,267,359 
4,182, 108 
2,132,857 
4,874, 163 
16,567,590 
7,839,510 
1,787,301 
22,419,150 
4,501,812 
6,778,631 

2,074,781 

436, 134 

4,467,257 
721, 686 
5,280,116 
4,086,657 
24,045,701 
4,590, 533 

3.5 

5 1 

7.5 
5,0 

2 6 

5 8 

19.8 
9.4 

2 2 

26.8 

5 4 

6 9 

15.8 

5.8 

6.9 

1.1 

8 2 
6.3 
37.2 
7.1 

2,38^^ 

1,031,069 

18.1 

13 6 

3,442,034 

70,236 

1,452,942 

30,947 

26,2 

.5 

19.2 

.4 

492,427 

1,052,485 

663,341 

234,854 

2,748,613 

863,679 

7,737,059 

2,012,338 

3.7 

8 0 
5.0 

1 8 
20 9 

11.4 

12.0 

3.1 

2.6 

15 5 

100.0 


,2 
49 4 

12,643 

3,755,309 

1,664,878 

9,949,296 

83,518,403 

13,161,315 

7,582,723 

64,555,521 : 

too 0 

100 0 : 

100 0 

71,324,202 

9,238,890 

103,46^863 

89,072,000 

146, 103, 226 
174, 056 

28.1 
3.6 , 

38.7 

40.3 

35.9 

(1) 


Article and country of 
origin 


ANIMAL MATTER— contd 

Fibers, ammal: 

Silk, raw — 

Cnma 

Ital3'' 

Japan 

Other countries. 


Total- 


Wool, class 1 — 

Argentina 

Australia Common- 
weal tli 

Belgium 

British South Africa 

Chile 

China 

New Zealand 

United iQngdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 


Total - 


Wool, class 2— 

Argentina 

Canada 

United Kingdom., 
Other countries - . , 


Total . 


Wool, class 3— 

Argentina 

British East Indies... 
British South Africa . 

Chile 

China 

Eussia (Asiatic and 

European) 

Turkey (Asiatic) 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total. 


Packing-house products. 

Hides and slans other 
than iurs — 
Calfskins— 

Argentina 

Belgium...,,. 

Canada 

Denmark 

East Indies 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Eussia (European). 
United Kingdom. . . 
Other countries 


Total.. 


Cattle hides— 
Argentina- . 
Belgiiim, . . 
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Table 296 — Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 

1 91 0 - 1919 — Continued 


Ai tide and country of 
origin. 

Quantity 

Per cent of total 

Year ending T line — 

Year ending Dec 31 — 

Year ending 
June 30 — 

Yeai ending 
Dec. 31— 

Aveiage, 

1910-1914. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age, 

1910- 

1914. 

1918 

3918 

1919 

ANIMAL MATTER— contd 

Packing-house products— 
Continued 

Hides and skins, other 
than furs— Contd 
Cattle hides— Contd 

Canada 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

East Indies 

France 

, 

Pounds. 

35, 445, 887 
4, 957, 534 
5, 634, 740 
4, 516, 358 
4, 965, 027 
17, 583, 731 

8, 288, 419 
3,452,654 

29,277, 132 
6, 142, 184 
9, 492, 894 

9, 167, 276 
12, 911, 444 

5, 065, 636 
14, 220, 934 

Pounds 

29, 353, 473 
12,451, 439 
13, 837, 098 
12, 065, 247 
2, 286, 286 
54, 379 

Pounds 

19, 253, 175 
5, 124, 640 
7, 522, 824 
10, 985, 264 
1, 522, 893 

Pounds 

43, 062, 218 
7, 748, 834 
14, 979, 377 
12, 500, 062 
14, 350, 871 
7, 701, 942 

P cf. 
14.0 

2 0 
2 2 
1.8 

2 0 

6 9 

3 3 
1.4 
11 6 

2 4 

3 7 

3 6 

5 1 

2 0 

5 6 

P ct 
11.0 

4 6 

5 2 
4.5 

9 

C) 

P ct 
8.7 

2 3 

3 4 

5 0 

.7 

P cL 
10.6 
1.9 
3.7 
3 1 
3 5 
1 9 

Italy 



93, 351 
26, 288, 312 
4, 031, 983 



(U 

6.5 

1.0 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia (European). 
Umted Kingdom... 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other countries 

Total 

23, 851, 700 
623, 220 

22, 976, 876 
37,258 

8.9 

. 2 

10 4 
(0 

205, 830 
25, 693, 227 
4, 772, 413 
19, 623, 278 

27, 459 
35, 541, 069 
2, 753, 236 
13, 485, 670 

5, 370, 120 
48, 294, 455 
7, 922, 391 
39, 143, 489 

.1 

9 6 

1 8 
7 3 

(') 

16.1 

1 2 

6 1 

1.3 
11.9 
1.9 
9 6 

253, 429, 945 

267, 499, 770 

221, 051, 070 

407, 282, 271 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Goat skins— 

Aden 

Afuca, n. 0 . s 

Argentina 

Brazil 

British Africa 

China 

East Indies 

France 

Mexico 

Russia (European). 
Umted Ivuigdom... 

Venezuela 

Other countries 

Total 

3, 656, 513 
1, 530, 418 
3, 944, 343 
3, 621, 530 
2, 241, 731 

9, 394, 904 
41, 905, 364 
2, 543, 276 
5, 534, 421 
5, 425, 651 
5, 180, 243 
1, 561, 559 
9, 281, 854 

2, 031, 272 
777, 700 
2, 739, 243 
3, 324, 871 
3, 523, 177 
12, 105, 273 
33, 493, 842 
190, 967 
2, 629, 706 

866, 760 
31, 172 
2, 326, 191 
2, 906, 400 
3,190,091 
13, 811, 654 
32, 446, 710 
12,630 
2, 889, 599 

6, 726, 235 
1, 012, 052 
7,474,336 
6,606,837 
7, 931, 326 
15, 217, 301 
62, 772, 369 
1, 848, 224 
3, 315, 986 

3 8 

1 6 

4 1 

3 8 
2 3 
9.8 

43.7 
2 7 

5 8 

5 7 
5.4 

1 6 

9 7 

3 0 

1 2 

4 1 

5 0 
5.3 

18.1 
50 0 
.3 
3.9 

1 4 
.1 

3 7 

4 7 
5.1 

22 1 
52.0 
P) 

4 6 

5 0 
.8 
5.6 
4 9 
5.9 
11.4 
47.0 

1.4 

2.5 

352, 567 
1, 266, 543 

1 4, 497, 776 

227, 539 
752, 546 
2, 902, 257 

4,432,373 
2, 813, 980 
13, 505, 795 

.5 

1.9 1 
6.7 

.4 

1 2 

4 7 

3.3 
2 1 
10.1 

95, 821, 807 

66,932,937 

62,363,549 

133,656,814 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

I 100 0 

Sheepskins: 

Aden 

Argentma 

Brazil. 

British India 

British Oceaina 

British South Africa. . 

Canada., 

China 

France 

Russia (European)... 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries. 

779, 218 
5, 270, 655 
1, 244, 866 
2, 887, 204 
7, 716, 554 
1, 408, 522 
2, 109, 858 
712, 493 
2, 637, 365 
6, 334, 259 
28,434,981 
243, 322 
5, 297, 708 

909, 940 
14, 644, 079 
1, 346, 169 
2, 490, 592 
10,364,612 
9,725,641 

1, 819, 375 
1, 983, 559 
413, 334 

622, 691 

1 W, 087, 101 
985, 249 
j 2, 789, 044 
25,000,044 
5, 937, 809 
798, 873 
1, 521, 008 
248, 610 

2, 494, 391 

1 15, 674, 103 

3, 175, 161 

4, 694, 998 
16, 933, 622 
7,415,027 
5, 341, 467 
2, 072, 754 
370, 094 
76, 423 
9,971, 075 
2, 491, 237 
14,321, 467 

1.2 

8 1 
1.9 
4.4 
11 9 

2 2 
3.2 
1.1 

4 1 
9.7 
43.7 
.4 

8 1 

1 7 
26 4 
2.4 

4 5 
18 7 
17 5 

3 3 

3 6 
,7 

1.2 
17. 3 

1.9 

5 3 

47 7 
11 3 

1 5 

2.9 
.5 

2.9 

18.4 

3.7 
5.5 

19 9 

8.7 
6 3 
2.4 

.4 
.1 
11.7 
2 9 
17.1 

3, 543, 102 
1, 564, 089 
6, 664, 523 j 

373, 505. 
570, 778 
4, 529, 639 

6 4 
2,8 
12 0 

.7 

1 1 

8 6 

Total 

VEGETABLE MATTER. 

Cocoa, crude 

Brazil 

British West Africa .... 
British West Indies . . . . 
Dominican Republic. - . 

Ecuador 

Portugal 

Umted Kingdom 

Venezuela - 

Other countries 

Total....... 

65,077,005 

55, 468, 915 

52, 464, 351 

85, 031, 819 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

17, 128, 176 
0,288 
36, 119, 338 
24, 818, 840 
19, 120, 725 
18, 751, 436 

8, 534, 723 

4 7J9,067 
12, 598, 842 

j 

91, 351, 529 1 
99, 397, 070 
51,438,970 
39, 851, 184 
76, 786, 657 
134, 904 

1, 038, 142 
20, 829, 600 
18, 212, 345 

66, 007, 884 
93, 473, 106 
51, 535, 601 
38, 099, 255 
68, 920, 773 

478, 421 
23,318,711 
18, 126, 110 

69, 990, 057 
158,713,898 
30, 199, 700 
44, 665, 321 
46,404,529 
1, 087, 271 

7, 257, 064 
10,726,250 
22, 353, 219 

12.1 

17 5 
'13.5 
13.2 

6 0 
3.3 
8.9 

22 9 
24 9 
12 9 
10 0 
19 2 
(1) 

.3 

5 2 

4 6 

IS 3 
26 0 
14 3 
10.6 
19 1 

.1 

6.5 

5.1 

17.9 
40,6 

7.7 
11.4 

11.9 
.3 

1.9 

2.7 
5.6 

141, 800, 435 

399, 040, 401 

359,959,761 

391, 397, 309 

100 0 

100. 0 

100 0 

100.0 


Total. 
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Table 296 — Onqin of pnncbval /aim product h imported into the United States 

1910-19i9-~Goniumcd. 


Article and comifiy oi 
ongiii. 

Qasi 

Ycai ending June 30— 

itity. 

Yeai end in 

g Dcf 31— 

3*ei cent 

Yoai ending 
.lune ‘lO — 

; of total 

Yoai ending 
Dec 31-^ 

A\erage, 

1810-1914. 

! 

1918 1 

1918 

i 

1919 i 

A\0!- 

age, 

1910- 

1914 

1 

1918 

1918 

1919 

VEGETABLE MATTER— 









continued 









Coffee 

Pounds 

Pounds 

p&unds 

Pounds 

P cf 

P ct 

P ct. 

P cu 

Brazil - 

673, 058, 602 

743,958,456 

599, 991, 374 

787, 312, 293 

74.8 

65.0 

5,0 

59.0 

Central American 









States and Biitish 









Honduras 

38,789,033 

186.292,751 

195, 259, 324 

131, 638, 695 

4.3 

14 5 

18.6 

9.9 

Colombia 

70,516,164 

112, 159, 380 

118, 909,4f>2 

150, 483, 853 

7.8 

9 8 

i 11.3 

11 3 

East Indies 

9, 893, 785 

4,773, 288 

4, 756, 528 

50, 919, 126 

1.1 

' .4 

.5 

4.3 

Mexico 

31, 220, 334 

31, 118, 513 

19,849,230 

29, 567, 469 

3.5 

i 2 7 

1.9 

2.2 

■NrAi.hArlands 

2, 565, 776 



1, 335 

.3 



(i) 

Venezuela 

45, 806, 538 

50,122,484 

53,654,080 

109, 777, 831 

5.1 

4.4 

5.1 

8.2 

West Indies and Bei- 









muda 

5, 614, 876 

20,240,917 

53,459,694 

42,01.3, 841 

.6 

2.6 

6 1 

3.2 

Other countries 

21, 874, 219 

5,226,090 

: 6, 321, 809 

25, 849, G24 

2.5 

.6 

.5 

1 9 

Total 

899, 339, 32? 

1,143,890,889 

1,052,201,501 

1,. 333, 564, 067 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fihers, vegetable 









Cotton— 









Egypt 

77,876,828 

47,532,526 

63,521,653 

86,486,327 

70.2 

46.0 

56 4 

49.3 

Peru 

5, 544,333 

9,417,672 

4,403,303 

20, 213, 172 

5 0 

9.1 

3.9 

11.5 

Umted Kingdom 

7,687,013 

14 


18, 545, 720 

6.9 



10.6 

Butish India 

2, 533, 003 

3,147,235 

1,665,279 

4,927,097 

2 3 

ko 

1 5 

2.8 

Mexico 

7,761,757 

17,862,209 

22,993,541 

30, 890, 001 

7.0 

17.3 

20 4 

17.6 

Other countries 

9, 554,004 

25,365,991 

1 20,100,316 

14, 296, 991 

8.6 

24.6 

17.8 

8 2 

Total 

110,956,998 

103,325,647 

; 112,684,092 

175,358,368 

o 

8 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Flax — 

Zono tons. 

i Long tons. 

Long tons. 

Long tons. 





Belgium 

2,100 



18 

19 5 



.4 

Canada 

550 

762 

4, 583 

1,370 

5.1 

13 6 

58.3 

31.0 

Kussia (European)... 

2,862 

2,955 

2, 502 

21 

26.6 

52.7 

31 8 

.5 

United Ivingdom 

4,308 

1,129 

304 

1,510 

40.1 

20 1 

3.9 

34.2 

Other countries 

932 

761 

467 

1,501 

8,7 

13.6 

6.0 

33.9 

Total 

10, 752 

! 6,607 

7, 856 

4,420 

100.0 

100.0 

too 0 

10.0 

Jute and jute butts— 



f 




1 


British East Indies., . 

89,320 

77,573 

71, 309 

61,966 

95 9 

90 1 

99.9 

99.4 

Other countries 

3,843 

739 

105 

366 

4.1 

.9 

.1 

.6 

Total 

93, 1G3 

78,312 

71,414 

62, 332 

100. 0 

'100.0 

KK). 0 

1 100.0 

Manila fiber— 






; = 



Fhilippirio Islands 

70, 513 

86,(«66 

78,30.*) 

68,044 

98.0 

i 99.8 

99.4 

99.3 

Othei coiintiics 

1,409 

165 

478 

492 

2.0 

i .2 

I ■“ 

.7 

Total 

71, 922 

1 86,220 

1 78,783 

68, 536 

100. 0 

100.0 

400 0 

i 100.0 

Sisal grass— 



i 






Mexico 

128, 311 

137,343 

1 139, a.*)! 

133, .591 

! 91 4 

91 5 

91 8 

92.4 

Other countries 

12,001 

12, 821 

i 12, 52.5 

10, 951 

8.(i 

8. 5 

8.2 

7.6 

Total 

140,315 

150, 164 

151, 876 

144, .542 

1(K),0 

!l00 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

Flint: 









Bananas— 

Punches 

Bunches, 

Bunches 

Bunches. 





British West Indies.. 

14,404,120 

2,064,274 

3,033,262 

6,912,779 

33.0 

(5 0 

9,4 

18.7 

Central American 









States and British 









Honduras. 

23,030,323 

25,895,734 

23,470,560 

24,293,461 

52.7 

75. 0 

72.8 

65.7 

Cuba A. 

2,388,021 

1, 151, 165 

972,426 

1, 515, 832 

5 5 

3.3 

3.0 

4.1 

South America 

2, 344, 511 

5,214,500 

4,652,004 

4,091,910 

5.4 

15.1 

14.4 

11.1 

Other countries 

1,536, 446 

224,240 

120, 776 

176, 083 

3.4 

.6 

.4 

.4 

Total 

43,683,424 

34,549,913 

32,249, 028 

36,993,095 

100 0 

100 0 

mo 

100.0 
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Tabli*: - -(h'Kjiu of prmcbpal Jann pioducts imported into the United States, 

1 91 0~1 91 9 — Oontiimed . 


origin 


1 Quantity. 

Per cent of total 

Year cndmg June 30 — 

Year endmg Dec. 31 — 

Year endmg 
Juno 30 — 

Year ending 
Dec 31— 

Average 

1910-1914 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver- 

age 

1910- 

1914 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Pounds. 
842, 698 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P ct 
2 5 
6.4 
62 5 
17.1 
3,7 
7 8 

P.ct 

P Ct. 

P. ct. 

2, 155, 291 
. 21,026,019 

. 5, 754, 825 

1, 249, 497 

2,084,108 

9,099,952 

3,260,317 

l,89i,243 
6,552,094 
909, 196 

7, OSO, 192 
8, 519, 292 
6,360,433 

8.9 

39.1 

26.9 

14.5 

60.4 

7.0 

22.5 

27.0 

20.2 

. 2,638,219 

6,844,793 

3,658 871 

9,536,060 

25.1 

28 1 

30.3 

. 33,666,549 

23,289,170 

13,011,404 

31,495,977 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Gallons. 

864,796 
3,293,220 
292, 434 
420, 173 

Gallons 

227,617 

200,403 

2,091,400 

18,092 

Gallons. 
88,088 
5,729 
65, 895 
11,449 

Gallons. 
183, 124 
251, 902 
8,557,416 
31, 694 

17.7 
67.5 
6.0 
8 8 

9 0 

7 9 
82.4 

.7 

51.5 
3 3 

38.6 
6.7 

2 0 
2.8 
94.8 
.4 

4,876,623 

2, 537, 512 

171, 161 

9,024, 136 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Pounds. 

2 1,327,548 

2 2,195,714 

2 9 253, 941 

2 4 617,154 

2 1^512,949 

Pounds 

12,470,720 

237,442,917 

86,830,583 

Pounds. 

13,538,334 

230,839,925 

91,605,233 

Pounds 

11,230,292 

99,042,642 

84,218,232 

7.0 
211.6 
248.9 
224.4 
28 1 

3 7 
70.6 
25 S 

4.0 

68.7 

27.3 

6.7 

50.6 

43.0 

80,426 

666 

1,317,255 

U) 

C) 

.7 

2 18,907,306 

336,824,646 

336,984,148 

195, 808, 421 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

380, 536 
68, 587 
39, 387 



641, 187 
40, 207 
48, 878 

77.9 

14.0 

8.1 



87.8 

5,5 

6.7 

126, 173 
31, 661 

121,324 

38,297 

79 9 
20.1 

76.0 

24.0 

488, 510 

157, 834 

169,621 

730, 272 

100.0 

mo 

il00.0 

lOO 0 

Bushels 
, 1,974,021 

147,273 
836, 366 
4,110,370 
178, 859 
11, 323 

Bushels. 

7,432,421 

Bushels 

9,668,119 

Bushels. 

12,363,932 

27,2 

2 0 
11 5 
56.6 
2.5 
.2 

55.6 

74 5 

88.0 


11,088 

3,240,043 

21 

55,205 



.1 

25.0 


5,501,391 

1,279,132 

4i.2 

9.1 

432, 7i7 

403, 120 

3.2 

2.9 

7,268,212 

13,366,529 

12,974,476 

14, 036, 184 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Pounds. 

5, 128, 518 
7, 979, 405 
6,556,388 
2,297,896 
3,699, 993 

Pounds. 

4,697,881 

1,317,004 

Pounds. 
7,209,330 
631, 911 

Pounds. 

10, 870, 385 

8, 530, 878 
27, 517 

4, 639, 318 
973, 900 

20 0 
31.1 
25 5 
9,0 
14 4 

58.9 

16.5 

75.7 

6 6 

43.4 
34,1 

.1 

18.5 
3.9 

1,285,064 
678, 146 

1,328,715 
350, 010 

16.1 

8.5 

14 0 
3.7 

25,662,200 

7,978,095 

9,619,966 

25,041,998 : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

3,856,447,356 
10,802,956 
179,217,222 
232, 340, 306 
39, 733, 149 
23, 016, 602 

4,560,749,643 < 
14,395,335 

1,953,689,419 
4,831,020 
3,272 
135,602,975 
29,429,746 
43, 284, 440 

3,686,141,983 
7,989,541 
30, 963, 112 
175,872,529 
35,040,367 
83,682,943 

88.8 

.2 

4.1 

5.4 

.9 

.6 

93.1 

.3 

95.9 

.6 

.8 

95.2 

.1 

.4 

2.5 

.5 

1.3 

173, 600, 941 
75, 980, 455 
73, 550, 651 

3.5 

1.6 
1.5 

4,341,057,590 * 

1,898,277,025 i 

3,166,840,872 

7,019,690,475 : 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


VEGETABLE MATTER— COM. j 


Nuts. 

Walnuts— 
Austria-Hno gai y . . 

Clima 

France 

Italy 

Turkey (Asiatic).. 
Other counines . . . 


Total.. 


Oils, vegetable 
Olive, edible— 

France 

Italy 

Spam 

Other countries - 


Total.. 


Soya bean oil— 

China 

Japanese-Chma... 

Japan 

United Kingdom. 
Other countries.. 


Total. . 


Opium. 

Turkey (Asiatic and 

Euiopean) 

United Kmgdom 

Other countries 


Total. . 


Seeds: 

Flaxseed or hnseed- 

Argentma 

Beigimn 

British India 

Canada 

United Kingdom-. 
Other countries... 


Total- 


Grass seed— 

, Clover— 

Canada 

France. 

Germany 

Italy 

Other countries . . . 


Total-. 


Sugar, ratv cane 

Cuba 

Bonnnican Repubhc. . 

Dutch East Indies 

Phihppme Islands. . . . 

South America 

Other countnes 


Total.. 


1 1 AGG tBnn 0 n*i of 1 ner cent. 


^ Average 3 years only, 1912-1914. 
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Table 296 — Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States 

1910-1919 — Ooiitinued 


Aiticlo and country of 
origin 


VEGETABLE MATTER— COB 

Tea 

Canada 

China 

East Indies 

Japan 

United Kingdom., 
Other countries . . . 


Total 

Tobacco leaf 
Wrapper- 
Dutch East Indies 

Netherlands 

Other countries 

Total 

Other leaf— 

Cuba 


Germany 

Greece 

Turkey (Asiatic) 


Other countries. - . 
Total 

FOREST FRODUCTS 

India rubber; crude: 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 


East Indies 

France 

Germany 

Mexico 

Other South America. 

Fortugal 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 


Total.. 


Wood. 

Oafoinot wood ~ 
Mahogany-- 

British Africa 

Central Ameiican 
States and British! 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Umted Kingdom... 
Other countries 


Total.. 


Boards, plankS; deals, 
and other sawed 
lumber— 

Canada.., 

Other countries 


Total. . 


Wood pulp; 

Canada 

Germany... 

Norway 

Sweden 

Other countries. 


Total.. 


Quantity, 


Per cent of total 


Year ending Juno 30 — 

Year ending Dec. 33 — 

Year endir^ 
June 30— 

Year ending 
Dec. 31- 

A\QTd.ge 

1910-1014. 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Aver 

age 

3910- 

1914 

1918 

1918 

1919 

Pounds 

2,787,373 

22,932,930 

10,500,188 

46,245,473 

11,620,183 

1,040,002 

Pounds 

1,914,169 

21,082,866 

74,164,326 

52,996,471 

487,063 

670,037 

Pounds 

2,294,155 

14,202,680 

60,364,828 

56,436,650 

381,799 

738,089 

Pounds 
2,257,012 
10,557,985 
26,987,615 
39,959,916 
534, 647 
665,745 

P ct 
2 9 
24 1 
11 0 
48 6 
12 2 
1 2 

P.ct 
1.3 
13 9 
49 0 
35 0 
3 

. 5 

P ct 
1.7 
10 6 
44 9 
42 0 
3 
5 

P Ct. 

2 8 
13 0 
33.3 
49 4 
.7 
,8 

95,126,149 

151,314,932 

134,418,201 

80,962,920 

100 0 

,100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

4b 

3,890,236 

6,984,516 

0,504,615 

(l) 

80 2 

95 5 

90 9 

6,087,084 

353,172 

1,315 

109,723 

96 4 

7.8 

(1) 

1.5 

227,105 

273,936 

327,269 

539,804 

3 6 

6.0 

4 5 

7 6 

6,314,235 

4,535,341 

7,313,100 

7, 154,142 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

25, 117, 191 

20,366,787 

20,490,954 

21,969,643 

52 0 

27 2 

26 9 

28 1 

26,285 

15,242,017 

19,138,463 

6,433,478 

1 

20 4 

25 1 

8 2 

1, 110,469 




2 9 




1,079,079 

18,626,083 

17,496,045 

20,702,622 

2 2 

24 9 

23 0 

26.5 

11,561,036 


23,880 

13,878,239 

23 9 


(0 

15 2 

8,110,001 



3, 094, 792 

10 8 



4 0 

1,012,024 

20,617,332 

19,051,673 

14,131,362 

2 1 

27.5 

25 0 

IS 0 

48,379,985 

74,852,219 

76,201,015 

78,210,136 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

6,262,187 




5 9 




40,290,919 

41,277,014 

40,332,620 

58,845,384 

38 1 

10 6 

12 4 

11 0 

92,028 

4,247,287 

2,712,336 

5,320,540 

1 

1.1 

.8 

1 0 

1,142,524 

736,014 

387,144 

448,827 

1 1 

.2 

.1 

1 

8, 147,379 

311,909,581 

265,040,618 

390,884,5f>6 

8 0 

80 1 

81.3 

5 72 9 

3,320,383 

508,017 

169,318 

2,410,319 

3 1 

1 

.1 

.4 

7,266,443 



, 

0) 9 




5,848,310 

1,033,087 

2,185,809 

963*242’ 

5 5 

'"'.Z 

.7 

2 

2,395,691 

6,747,699 

3,590,744 

6,965, 752 

2 3 

1.7 

1.1 

1.3 

1,325,719 

538,076 

424, 124 

87, 422 

1 3 

i 

.1 


28,736,758 

21,926,945 

6,627,365 

60,251,89 4 

27 2 

5.6 

2.0 

11 2 

607,902 

674,395 

4,489,130 

9,762,475 ! 

5 

*2 

1.4 

1 9 

105,736,243’ 

389,509,015 

325,959,308 

535,940,421 j 

100 6 

ido b 

100 0 

100.0 

UJed 

M.fceL 

M. feet. 

1 

A/*, fed. 





6,197 

7,6b7 

6,353 

33,849 

11.5 

14.8 

14.4 

32.4 

14,237 

27,098 

22,971 

18,556 

20 5 

52 i 

52.1 

43.6 

11,204 

11,230 

10,711 

5,610 

20 9 

21.7 

24 3 

13 1 

15,050 

78 

77 

650 

28.0 

.2 

.2 

1.6 

6,096 

5,608 

3,986 

4,007 

13 1 

10 9 

9.0 

9.S 

53,684 

51,68f 

44,098 

42, 078 

100 0 

i(>b 0 

100 0 

100 0 

937,069 

1,253,507 

1,183,015 

1,119,244 

96 5 

97 7 

98.1 

97.8 

33,955 

29,194 

23,012 

24,943 

3.5 

2 3 

1,9 

2.2 

971,024 

1,282,701 

1,206,027 ■ 

1,144,187 

100. 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

Long tons. 

Long tons. 

Long tons. 

Long tons 




. 

218, 423 

440,869 

508,081 

461,392 

46.3 

87.5 

98.4 

81.2 

68,133 




14 4 




72,899 

10,573 

5, 134 

11, 168 

15 5 

2 1 

1 0 

2 0 

93,584 

41,791 

700 

76,410 

19 8 

8 3 

.1 

13.5 

18,756 

10,929 

2,343 

18,902 

4 0 

2 1 

5 

3.3 

471,795 

504,152 

516,258 

567,872 ; 

too 0 ; 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 



MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 
CROP SUMMARY. 


The December estimates of the Crop Repoiling Board of the Bureau of Ciop Estimates of the acreai?e, 

E reduction, and value (based on prices paid to farmers on Dec. 1) of important farm crops of the United 
tales in 1920 and 1919, with the aveiasre for the five years 1914-1918, based on the reports of the correspond- 
ents and agents ol the Bureau, are as follows (1919 figures revised) 

Table 295 — Crop summary^ 1920^ 1919 , and average 1914-1918 





Production 


Faim value Dec 1 

Cl op. 

Acreage 

Per 

acre 

Total. 

Umt. 

Per 

umt 

Total 

Corn 

1920 

104, 601, 000 

30.9 

3, 232, 367, 000 

Bushel 

Cents 

67 7 

Dollars, 

2, 189, 721, 000 
3, 851, 741, 000 

1919 

100, 072, 000 

28.6 

2, 858, 509, 000 

...do 

134 7 

Average, 1914:-191S 

107, 225, 000 

25.7 

2, 760, 484, 000 

...do 

94 6 

2, 612, 389, 000 

Winter wheat: 




1920 

37, 773, 000 

15.3 

577, 763, 000 

...do 

149 3 

862, 341, 000 

1919 

49, 105, 000 

14.9 

729, 503, 000 

...do 

210 9 

1, 538, 292, 000 

Average, lOl-^lOlS 

35, 282, 000 

16 0 

563, 498, 000 

...do 

145.5 

819, 782, 000 

Spnng wheat: 





1920 

19,419, 000 

10.8 

209,365,000 

...do 

130.6 

273, 465, 000 

1919 

23, 203, 000 

8 8 

204, 762, 000 

...do 

230 1 

471, 115, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

18, 837, 000 

13.7 

258,748,000 

...do 

147.0 

380, 396, 000 

All wheat: 





1920 

57, 192, 000 

13.8 

787, 128, 000 

...do 

144.3 

1, 135, 806, 000 

1919 

72, 308, 000 

12.9 

934, 265, 000 

...do 

215.1 

2, 009, 407, 000 

Average, 1914-191S 

54,119,000 

15.2 

822, 246, 000 ' 

...do 

146 0 

1, 200, 178, 000 

Oats 





1920 

43,323,000 

35.2 

1, 526, 055, 000 

...do i 

47.2 

719, 782, 000 

1919 

41, 835, 000 

29.4 

1, 231, 754, 000 

...do 

71 5 

880, 296, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

41, 773, 000 ! 

33.9 

1, 414, 558, 000 

...do 

54.7 

773, 332, 000 

Barley* 


! 



1920 

8, 083, 000 

25.0 

202, 024, 000 

...do 

70.7 

142, 931, 000 

1919 

7, 198, 000 

22 4 1 

161,345,000 

...do 

121.0 

195, 299, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

Eye 

1920 

8, 229, 000 

26.1 1 

214, 819, 000 

...do 

80.1 

172, 084, 000 

5, 043, 000 

13 7 

69, 318, 000 

...do 

127.8 

88, 609, 000 

1919 1 

7,103,000 

12.5 

88. 909. 000 

59.933.000 

...do 

134.5 

119, 596,000 

Average, 1914-1918 

3, 918, 000 

15.3 

...do 

128.2 

76, 852, 000 

Buckwheat: 





1920 

729, 000 

18.9 

13, 789, OOO 

...do 

129.1 

17, 797, 000 

1919 

739, 000 

20.6 

15,244,000 

...do 

146.9 

22, 397, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

868,000 

17.6 1 

15,305,000 

...do 

119.8 

18, 331, 000 

Flaxseed, 






1920 

1,785,000 

6.2 

10, 990, 000 

...do 

176.6 

19, 413, 000 

1919 

1, 572, 000 

4.9 

7,661,000 1 

...do 

438 3 

33, 581, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

1, 680, 000 

7.7 

12, 922, 000 

...do 

! 232.0 

29, 984, 000 

Kice 






1920 

1,337,000 

40.2 

53,710,000 

...do 

118 9 

63, 837, 000 

1919. . . 

1, 091, 800 

1 39.2 

42, 790, 000 

. . .do 

266. 8 

114, 152, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

892, 920 

37.4 

1 33,360,000 

...do 

134. 5 

44, 859, 000 

Potatoes: 





1920 

3, 929, 000 

109.6 

430, 458, 000 

...do 

116.4 

500, 974, 000 

1919 

3,952,000 

90.0 

355,773,000 

...do 

160.6 

571, 368, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

3, 938, 000 

97.0 

382, 113, 000 

...do 

98.1 

1 375, 017, 000 

Sweet potatoes 





‘ 126, 629, 000 

1920 

1,085,000 

103.6 

112,368,000 

...do 

112.7 

1919... 

1,042,000 

101.2 

105,405,000 

• -do 

133.5 

140, 706, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

793,000 

94.6 

74, 983, 000 

...do 1 

96.1 

72, 039, 000 

Hay, tame: 





1, 613, 896, 000 

1920 

57, 915, 000 

1.57 

91, 193, 000 

Ton 

$17.70 

1919 

56,552,000 

1.62 

91,883,000 

...do 

$20.09 

1, 846, 083, 000 

Average, 1914-1918 

53,386,000 

1,53 

81,430,000 

. . .do 

$13.96 

1,136,580,000 

Ilay, wnld. 





195,266,000 

1920 

15,266,000 

1 12 

17,040,000 

...do 

$11 46 

1919 

15,708,000 

1 10 

17,269,000 

...do. 

$16 68 

288,087,000 

Average, 1914-1918 

16,352,000 

1.09 

17,874,000 

...do 

$9 66 

172,687,000 

All hay 

1920 

73,181,000 

1.48 

108,233,000 

...do 

$16 72 

1,809,162,000 

1919 

72,260,000 

1.51 

109,152,000 

...do 

$19 55 

2,134,170,000 

Average, 1914-1918 

69,738,000 

1.42 

99,304,000 

...do 

$13 18 

1,309,167,000 

Tobacco* 






1920 

1,894,400 

796 1 

1,508,064,000 

Pound 

21.1 

318,359,000 

1919 

1,910,800 

761 3 

1,454,725,000 

...do 

39 0 

566,709,000 

Average, 1914-1918 

1,434,300 

828.1 

1,187,708,000 

...do 

18.0 

214,015,000 

Cotton 






1920 

36,383,000 

1170 8 

12,987,000 

Bale 

1 14 0 

914,690,000 

1919 

33,566,000 

1 161 5 

11,421,000 

...do 

135 6 

2,034,658,000 

Average, 1914-1918 

34,616,000 

1171 7 

12,424,000 

...do 

118 6 

1,106,524,000 
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CROP SUMMARY — Oonlinued 

Table 295 . — Ctop summary, 19‘^0, 19J9, and average 1914-19 JS — (V»n1iimed. 


Crop. 


Cotton seed 

1920 

1919 

Average, 1914-1918 

Clover seed 

1920 

1919 

Sugar beets 

1920 

1919 

Average, 1914-1918 

Beet sugar: 

1920 

1919 

Aveiage, 1914-1918 

Cane sugar , Louisiana 

1920 

1919 

A\ erage, 1914-1918 

Maple sugai and sirup (as 
sugar) 

1920 

1919 

Sorghum sirup 

1920 

1919 

Average, 1914-1918 

Peanuts 

1920 

1919 

Beans (6 States)* 

1920 

1919 

Average, 1914-1918 

Kafirs (7 States) 

1920 

1919 

Broom corn (7 States) 

1920 

1919 

Onions (17 States). 

1920 

1919 

Cabbage (12 States): 

1920 

1919 

Hops (4 States): 

1920 

1919 

Cranberries (3 States): 

1920 

1919 

Average, 1914-191S 

Apples, total 

1920 

1919 

Average, 1914-1918 

Apples, commercial* 

1920 

1919 

Peaches; 

1920 

1919 

Average, 1914-1918. . , . . . 

Pears; 

1920 

1919........ 

Average 1914-1918 

Oran^^ (2 States). 

Soy beans: 

1920 

1919 

Cowpeas: 

1920 

1919 


Total: 


Acreage 


966.000 

843.000 

882.000 
692, 455 
603,763 

882,000 

692,455 

603,763 

196,000 

179,900 

218,400 


2 19,031,325 
2 18,974,700 

472,900 
429, 500 
261,565 

1.262.400 

1.256.400 

849,000 

1,002,000 

1.295.000 

5.404.000 

5.031.000 

199,200 

262,600 

56,972 

42,057 

89,437 

55,110 

29,200 

25.900 

24.900 
25,600 
22,980 


190.000 

175.000 

l,6a3,000 

1,453,000 


Per 

acre. 


1 8 
1 6 

9 69 
9 27 
10.02 

2,516 

2,098 

2,612 

1,898 

1,315 

2,214 


n 91 
3 2.16 

92 8 
82 1 
80 3 

28 5 
27.0 

10 7 

11 9 
10 2 

26.6 
25 4 

6 340.4 
6 386 9 

335 6 
271 0 

9.2 


1,332 8 
1,133.1 

17 3 
22 1 
19 2 


15.8 
14 1 


9 2 

6,6 


Total 


5.778.000 

5.074.000 

5.538.000 

1.760.000 

1.341.000 

8.545.000 
6,421,478 
6,050,741 

2.219.200.000 

1.452.902.000 

1.577.235.000 

372.000. 000 

242.000. 000 
4^3,440,000 


36,373,080 

41,001,533 

43.876.000 
35,4{y),000 

22.580.000 

35.960. 000 

33.925.000 

9.075.000 

11.935.000 

13.213.000 

143.939.000 

127.568.000 

33,900 

50,800 

19.119.500 

11.397.500 

820,750 

357,025 

38.918.000 

29.346.000 

431.000 

566.000 

442.000 

240.442.000 

153.238.000 

202.698.000 

36.272.000 

26.223.000 

43.697.000 

49.578.000 

47.514.000 

17.279.000 

15.472.000 

12.364.000 

27.200.000 

22.075.000 

3.002.000 

2.460.000 

15.495.000 

9.423.000 



Faim value Dec 1 

Umt. 

Pei 

umt 

CfeH/.S’ 

822 23 
W7 M 
$44 74 

$11 66 
$26 50 

$11 63 
$11 74 
S6 92 

Total. 

Ton 

..do 

...do 

Bushel 

...do 

Ton 

...do 

...do 

Pound 

Dollais 

128.455.000 

340.653.000 

217.792.000 

20.528.000 

35.511.000 

99.396.000 

75.420.000 

41.843.000 

...do 



...do 



...do 



...do 



...do 



...do 

4 37 0 

13,458,000 

..do 

4 26 9 

11,038,000 

Oalloii 

105 2 

46,138,000 

...do 

110 3 

39,054,000 

...do 



Bushel 

135 8 

48,829,000 

...do 

240 9 

81,742,000 

...do 

$2 99 

27,114,000 

...do 

S4 28 

51,051,000 

...do 

$4 60 

60,777,000 

...do 

91 5 

131,665,000 

...do 

129 4 

165,030,000 

Ton 

$125 78 

4,263,000 

...do 

$153 61 

7,805,000 

Bushel 

131 7 

1 25,179,000 

...do 

213 3 

24,309,000 

Ton 

$30 78 

25,266,000 

...do 

$52 74 

18,828,000 

Pound 

1 36 6 

14,194,000 

...do 

i 77,2 

22,656,000 

BarreL.-.. 

$12 32 

5,313,000 

. . .do 

$8 37 

4,735,0t)0 

...do 

$7 00 

3,093,000 

Bushel 

113 1 

271,984,000 

...do... 

186.0 

285,060,000 

...do 

90 2 

182,762,000 

Barrel. 

$3 64 

132,006,000 

...do 

$5 36 

140,649,000 

Bushel.... 

210.2 

91,862,000 

...do 

191,3 

94,818,000 

...do 

111 5 

52,998,000 

...do 

157.6 

27,220,000 

...do 

182 5 

28,238,000 

...do....... 

104 2 

12,8^5,000 

Box 

$2 58 

70,125,000 

...do., 

$2.07 

58,956,000 

Bushel. , , . 

306 4 

9,199,000 

...do 

346 7 

8,530,000 

...do 

230.8 

35,768,000 

...do.. 

274 5 

25,865,000 
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STATES LEADING IN STAPLE CROPS 
Table 290 . — Frodiictwn of staple ecopsin leadmg States, 1918-1920. 


Crop 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Rice 

Buckwheat 

Kafirs (sorghum grams). . 

Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes 

Flaxseed 

Beans (dry) 

Peanuts 

Apples (commercial) 

Poaches 


Ilay (all)... 
Broom com, 
Sugar beets. 


Cotton, 


TobaccBo 


1920 


Million 

bushels 

Iowa 474 

Kansas 137 

Iowa 230 

California 29 

Michigan 10 

Louisiana 25 

New York 4 

Texas 61 

New York 46 

Alabama 17 

North Dakota — 4 

Michigan 4 

Alabama 9 

New York 2S 

California 14 

Thousand 

tons 

Nebraska 6^570 

Oklahoma 17 


Thousand 

bales 

Icxas 4,200 

Million 

pounds 

Kentucky 468 


1919 


Iowa.. 

Million 

bushels 

416 

Kansas 

152 

Iowa 

196 

Cahfornia .. . 

30 

North Dakota 

16 

Louisiana... . 

20 

New York. .. 

5 

Texas 

59 

New York. .. 

40 

Alabama 

14 

North Dakota 

? 

California.. . 

5 

Alabama... . 

7 

Washmgton . 

20 

Cahforma 

18 


Thousand 

ions 


Nebraska... 

.. .. 7,125 

Oklahoma. .. 

27 

Colorado... 

, . 1, 790 


Thousand 


bales 

Texas.. . . 

. 3,099 


Million 

pounds 

Kentucky... 

498 


1918 


Million 

bushels 

Iowa . . .. 353 

Noith Dakota 105 

Iowa 245 

Minnesota .... 40 

North Dakota .. 20 

Louisiana ... 17 

Pennsylvania . 6 

Texas 24 

NewYoik 37 

Alabama . . 14 

North Dakota 6 

California 9 

Alabama 12 

New York 18 

California 13 

Thousand 

tons 

New York 5,430 

Texas 19 

Colorado 1,363 

Thousand 

bales 

Texas 2,697 

Million 

pounds 

Kentucky 470 
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VALUE OP FARM PRODUOTS 


Table 297 . — EsHmaled value of funii p,oahcts, 1879--t9,!0, bused on, priee.t at the faim. 


Year 


Total, giowss 
(to be 1 cacl as 
index 
numbers) 


Ciops 


Anini'xls and animal 
pioduclK 


Vuluo 


Percent- 
age oi 
total 


Value 


f-^ercent- 
ago oi 
total 


1879 {census) 

1889 (census) 

1897 

1898 

1809 (ansm)... , 


$2,212,540,987 
2,490, 107,454 

3.961.000. 000 

4.339.000. 000 
4,717,069,973 


$2,519,000,000 
2,760,000,000 
" 2, 998, 70 >t, 412 


63 6 $1,442,000,000 

63 6 1,579,000,000 

63 6 1,718,000,000 


36 4 
38 4 
SB 4 


1900.. 

1901.. . 

1902.. 

1903.. . 

1904.. . 


5.010.000. 000 

5.302.000. 000 

5.595.000. 000 

5.887.000. 000 

6 . 122 . 000 . 000 


3.192.000. 000 

3.385.000. 000 

3.578.000. 000 

3.772.000. 000 

3.982.000. 000 


63 7 
63 8 
61 0 
61 1 
65 0 


1,818,000,000 

1.917.000. 000 

2.016.000. 000 
2,116,000,000 
2,140,000, 000 


36 3 
36 2 
36 0 
35 9 
35 0 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 (census) 


6. 274.000. 000 

6.764.000. 000 

7.488.000. 000 
7, 891, OIK), 000 
8,558, 161,223 


4.013.000. 000 

4.263.000. 000 

4.761.000. 000 

5.098.000. 000 
5,487, 101,223 


64 0 
63 0 

63 6 
61.6 

64 1 


2,261,000,000 

2.501.000. 000 

2. 727. 000. 000 

2.702.000. 000 

3.071.000. 000 


36 0 

37 0 
36 4 
35 4 
35 9 


1910. . . 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914, 


9.037.000. 000 

8.819.000. 000 

9.343. 000. 0t)0 

9.850.000. 000 

9.895.000. 000 


5.486.000. 000 

5.562.000. 000 

5.842.000. 000 

6.133.000. 000 

6 . 112 . 000 . 000 


60 7 
63 1 
62 5 
62 3 

61 8 


3.551.000. 000 
3,257,0(K),000 

3.501.000. 000 

3.717.000, (X)0 
3,7>S3,000,000 


39 3 

36 9 

37 5 

37 7 

38 2 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 (preliminary) 


10.775.000. 000 

13.406.000. 000 

19.331.000. 000 

22.480.000. 000 

24.961.000. 000 

19.856.000. 000 


6.907.000. 000 

9.054.000. 000 

13.479.000. 000 

14.331.000. 000 

16.013.000. 000 

11.145.000. 000 


64 1 
67 5 


69 7 

63 8 

64 2 
56 1 


3. 808. 000. 000 

4.352.000. 000 

5.852.000. 000 

8.149.000. 000 

8.948.000. 000 

8. 711.000. 000 


35 9 
32 5 
30 3 
30 2 
35 8 
43 9 


CHOP VALUE PER ACRE. 

Table 298 — Yearly value per ao'e of 10 cwps combined. 


[Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton, winch comprise neaily 90 
per cent of the area xn all field crops, the average value of which closely approximates the value per acre 
of the aggregate of all crops ] 


1920 123.44 

1910 36 33 

1918 33 73 

1917 33. 27 

1916 22. 58 

1915 17.18 

1914 10. 44 

1913 16 49 

1900 $13 46 

1905 13. 28 

1904 13 26 

1903 12.62 

1902 12.07 

1901 11.43 

1900 10.31 

1899,. 9. 13i 

1892 $10.30 

1891 11.76 

1890 11.03 

1&S9 H 99 

1888 10. 30 

18H7 10 U 

1886 9 41 

1885 9, 72 

1878 .. $10 37 

1877 12.00 

1876 10,80 

3875 12.20 

1873 13.25 

1873 14. 19 

1872 14.86 

1871 . 15.74 

1912 16.09 

1911 15.36 

1910 15 53 

1909 16 00 

1908 15. 32 

1907 14 74 

1898 9 00 

1897 9.07 

1896 7.94 

1895. . 8 12 

1894 9.06 

1893 9. 50 

1884 9 95 

1883 It) 93 

1882 12. 93 

1881 13. 10 

1880 13.01 

1879 13 26 

1870 15 40 

1869 14.67 

1868 13.17 

18<>7. 15 09 

1866 14. 17 
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AGGREGATE CROP-VALUE COMPARISONS 
Table 299 — Value of 2$ crops and hypothetical value of all crops, with rani, 1909-1920. 

The following tabulation gives the estimated total value of 22 cropS“-com, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco, lint cotton, beans, broom corn, gram 
sorghums, hops, oiangcs, clover seed, peanuts, cranbemes, and apples — m the United States, by States, 
in 1920, 1919, 1914-1918, and 1909; the value of all crops in 1909 (census); and the hypothetical value of all 
crops in other years, based upon ratio of the 22 crops to all crops m census year: also rank of States. The 
shmt differences in the total value of crops in the United States between Tables 299 and 297 are due to 
different methods of estimating In Table 299, where each State is shown separately, a more detailed 
method is used than is practicable in Table 297 

[Values in thousands of dollars; i. e , 000 omitted.] 


State 


Value of 22 crops 


1920 


1919 


1909 


Value 


all crops 
1909 
(census) 


Eatio 
value 
22 crops 
to all 
crops in 
census 


Maine 

New Hamp- 
shire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Ehode Island. 


65, 210 

I 

IS, 962! 
42, 039, 
39, 809 
3, 548; 


1909 


75, 822 


30, 151 


39, 318 


77, 


20, 435 
43, 056 
43, 638 
3,936 


10, 052 
19, 454 
18, 014 
2,190 


15, 976 
27, 447 
31, 948 
3,937 


63 

7l| 

56 

56 


Hypothetical value of all 
crops. 


1920 


84,688 


1919 


1914-1918, 

5-year 

average. 


98, 470 


Eank 


1920 


22 

crops 


67,839, 


35 


All 

crops. 


30,098 
59, 210 
71,088 
6,336 


32, 437 
60, 642 
77, 925 
7,029 


24,856! 
42, 793 
55, 370 
6,359 


45 

39 

41 

48 


45 

39 

38 

48 


Connecticut. . 

New York 

New Jersey.. 
Pennsvlvama 
Delaware 


37,513' 
333, 250 
60, 754 
322, 070 
15, 060 


46,655 
356, 538' 
63, 863 
384, 714 
19, 389 


15,847 
152, 935 
25, 141 
135, 766 
6,694 


22,488 
209, 168 
40,341 
166, 740 
9,122 


73 

6 ^ 

81 

73 


53,590 66,650 

456, 507! 488, 408 

97, 990' 103, 005 

397,6171 474,956 

20,630 26,560 


43,503 
343, 336 
80, 931' 
326, 312 
20, 173' 


42 

5 
36 

6 

4G 


41 

5 

33 

7 

46 


Maryland.... 

Vir^nia 

West Vxrgima 
North Caro- 

hna 

South Caro- 
lina 


79, 807 
187, 038 
84,634 

317, 528 

220, 438 


98, 957 
271, 411 
104, 945 

504, 199 

395, 570 


32, 393 
78,603 
30, 247 

110, 728 

110, 221 


43, 920 
100,531 
40,375 

142, 890 

141, 983 


Georgia. 

Florida. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.. 


258, 632 
51, 902 
321, 786 
269, 776 
431, 628 


480, 333 
62, 327 
494, 359 
420, 985 
755, 597 


180, 181 
21, 545 
201, 431 
183, 976 
348, 114 


226, 595 
36,142 
230, 338 
204, 210 
372, 270 


Michigan 

Wisconsin — 
Minnesota — 

Iowa.. 

Missouri 


245, 762 
309, 832 
268, 091 
436, 231 
301, 851 


328, 947 
382,097 
465, 021 
801, 292 
486, 677 


131, 665 
127, 108 
179, 410 
297, 806 
195, 075 


162, 005 
148, 359 
193, 451 
314, 666 
220, 664 


74 
781 

75 


107,8471 

239,792| 

112,845 


133, 726 
347, 963 
139, 927 


90, 512' 
219, 804' 
95, 599| 


33 

22 

31 


32 

23 

30 


77 


412, 374! 654, 804 


328, 622 


6 


7S 

80 

60 

87 
90 

94 

81 

86 

93 

95 

88 


282,613 

323, 290 
86,503; 
369, 869 
299, 751 
459, 179 

303,410 
360,270' 
288, 270 
459, 1911 
343, 012i 


507, 141 

600, 416 
103, 878 
568, 229 
467, 761 
803, 827 

406, 107 
444,299 
500,023 
843, 465 
563, 042 


266,291' 

397, 261j 
75, 493 
380, 937 
352, 952 
592, 885j 

267, 02ll 
280, 766 
349, 969 
558, 5091 
349, 186! 


19 

16 

37 

7 

13 

3 

17 

9 

15 

2 

10 


18 

12 

35 

9 

15 

3 

14 

10 

17 

2 

11 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


192, 248 
183,745 
29^ 275 
355, 730 
225, 840 


289, 205 
342, 555 
529, 833 
593, 989 
406, 318 


177, 513 
120, 326 
189,474 
202, 086 
117,362 


180, 636 
125, 507 
196, 126 
214, 860 
138, 973 


98 

96 

97 
94 
84 


196, 171 
191, 401 
306, 469! 
378,436 
268,857 


295, 107 
356, 828 
546, 220 
631, 903 
483, 712 


236, 834 
256, 538 
356, 376 
370,730 
257, 939 


21 

25 

11 

4 

18 


25 

26 
13 

8 

19 


Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 
Louisiana — 
Texas... 


194, 
184,801 
165, 113 
107, 078 
611, 016 


275, 385 
306, 911 
311, 521 
178, 610 
1, 053, 365 


96,195 
110, 563 
108, 250 
48, 281 
251, 430 


120, 706 
144,287 
147, 316 
77, 336 
298, 133 


Oklahoma.... 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming — 
Colorado 


268, 191 
186,206 
71, 018 
47, 973 
112, 265 


519, 503 
302, 950 
6^112 
4L148 
150,367 


121, 431 
89,004 
27, 092 
9,328 
38,203 


133, 454 
119,419 
29,715 
10,023 
50,975 


73 

62 

84 


243, 048! 344, 231 

240, 001 39^ 586 

226,382 426,741 

172, 706 287, 919 

727^400 1,254,006 


91 

75 

91 


294, 715 
248, 275! 
78,042' 
51, 584! 
149,687| 


570, 
403, 933 
71, 552 
50,697 
200, 489 


221, 870 
241, 348 
249, 474 
197, 308 
641, 342j 

252, 74o! 
245, 515 
95, 158 
37, 333 
117, 351 


20 

24 

26 

29 

1 

14 

23 

34 


24 

27 

1 

16 

20 

37 

42 

29 


New Mexico. 

Anzona 

Utah 

Nevada 


41, 292 53, 200 

34, 922 37, 682 

34, 072 38, 2801 

12, 449 14, 380! 


6,908 

4,249 

14,632 

6,568 


8,922 

6,497 

18,485 

5,924 


77 

77 

79 

94 


63,626 

45,353 

43,129 

13,244 


69, 091 
48,938 

t 456 
298 


31,431 
25, 334 
40, 323 
16,504 


40 

43 

44 
47 


40 

43 

44 
47 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California 


81,202 
129, 498 
88,092 
292,960 


113,075 
204,780 
114,446 
326, 507 


30,330 
68,229 
39, 438 
98,628 


34, 368 
78,927 
49,041 
153, 111 


92, 275 
150,679 
110, 115' 
457, 760; 


128, 494 
238, 1161 
143, 066 
510, 167 


77,997 
132, 528 
89,908 
347, 466 


32 

27 

30 

12 


34 

28 

31 

4 


United 
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AGGREGATE CROP A<REAGE8. 

Table Acreage of 19 crops and theoretical acreage of all crops, by States, 1909--1920, 

[Crops incJiided. Corn, wlical, oats, bailey, ryo, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet, potatoo,s, tobacco, Ilax, wee, 
iiay (all), cotton, peanuts, kafiis, beans, bloom com, hops, ciaiibeuies.] 


State 


Me.... 
N. H.. 
Vt..,., 
Mass... 


Conn 

N. Y., 

N. J.. 
Pa.... 
PeL., 


Md 

Va 

W.Va... 

N.O 

S.C 


Ga 

Ma.,., 
Ohio... 
Ind,,.. 
Ill 


Mich., 
Wis.. 
Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo..,, 


N, Dak.. 
S. Dak.. 

Nehr 

Bans — 
Ky 

Teim.... 

Ala 

Misa 

Da 

Tex 

Okla 

Ark,..-. 

Mont... 

Wyo 

Colo,,,.. 

K. Mex.. 

Ariz 

Ctah.... 

m-v 

Idaho..,. 

Wash 

Oreg 

CahiJ,... 

V, S.,.! 


Acreage of given crops. 


3920 


1, 460, 000 1 
510, 000 
1,086,000 

554. 400 
59,000 

496. 400 
7,798,600 
LOOl, m 
^803,000 

437.000 

2. 040. 000 

4.473.000 

2.325.000 
7,082,400 
6,447,100 

13, 941, J 
1,268,200 

11. 147.000 

11.108.000 
19,314,900 

8.219.000 
9,278,900 

35.337.000 

23. 033. 000 
14,226,400 

16.582.000 

34.822.000 

18.098.000 

21.477.000 

6.980.000 

6.647.000 
9,67^000 
^ 842,000 
4,638,500 

26.493.000 

13,586, 600 
6,834,200 

4.625.000 

3.808.000 

4.649.000 

3.337.000 

520. 000 

1.019.000 

384.000 

^341,000 

3.782.000 

2.700.000 

5.530.000 


346,462,100 


1939 


1, 431, OOOi 
497, 000 

3. 082. 000 
559, 500 

60,000 

500. 000 

7.844. 000 

1.024.200 

8.014. 000 

448.000 

2.131.000 

4.676.000 

2. 156. 000 

6.996.400 
6,559,700 

11,824,200 

1.315.200 

11. 678. 000 

13. 768. 000 
20,599,900 

8.615.000 
9,236,900 

15.752.000 
21, 421, COf 
15, 045, 400 

17.472.000 

34.825.000 

38.820.000 

21.416.000 

6.417.000 

6.673.000 

9.654.600 
7,719,300 

4.400.400 
24^622,000 

13.696.000 
6, 767, 800 

4. 867. 000 

3.608.000 

4. 682. 000 

3.214.000 

456.000 

976. 000 

392.000 

2.277.000 

3.901.600 

2. 749. 000 

6.624.000 


352,343,100 


3918 


1.481.000 
53S, 000 

1. 139. 000 

552. 000 
79,000 

509, OOO' 

7. 983. 800 

1. 019. 700 

8.052.600 
477,000] 

2.088.000 

4. 639. 000 

2.205.600 
7,387,500 
6,381,900 

13,972,700 

1.370.800 

11.134.000 
12,300.300 
21,235,800 

8.444.000 

9.036.700 

15.738.000 

23.355.000 
14,787,260 

18. 020. 000 

14.735.000 
38,298 000 

21.689.000 

6. 566. 000 

6.725.800 

9.573.100 

7. 894. 000 
4,520,300 

23.509.000 

13.254.000 
7,238,400 

5.324.000 

1.634.000 

4.369.000 

960.000 

451. 000 

1.032.000 
444, OOO 

2. 223. 000 

3.664.100 

2.706.000 

5.805.000 


352,332,350 


3909 


1.539.000 
568, 000 

а, 138, 000 

590. 000 
76,000 

503.000 

7.931.000 

999.000 

7.637.000 

404.000 

1.788.000 

4.073.000 

1.799.000 

5.419.000 

4.810.000 

9.276.000 

1. 122.000 

13.153.000 

10.977.000 
19,93^000 

7,802,000| 

8.233.000 

14.515.000 

20.090.000 

13.925.000 

15. 728. 000 

31.916.000 

16.984.000 

19.060.000 

5.783.000 

б, 125,000 

6.977.000 

5. 968. 000 

3.182.000 

17.414.000 

11.501.000 

5. 387. 000 

1. 827. 000 

777.000 

2.323.000 

422.000 

177.000 

713.000 

391.000 

3.606.000 

3.382.000 

2.236.000 

4.659.000 


300,622,000 


Acreage 

oXall 

crops, 

1909. 


3, 588, 0651 
593, 093 i 
1,203, 795 
054, 844 
84,207 

531, 846 
8,387,731 
3,114,903 
7,826,562 
438, 522 

1,931,954 

4,256,226 

3.871.382 
5,737,037 
5, 152, 815 

9.662.383 
1,223,078 

11, ‘431, 610 
11,331,395 
20,273,916 

8, 198,578 
8,555,080 
14,733, 464 1 
20, 374, 925i 
14,335,5881 

35,888,756] 

12,226,772) 

17,231,205, 

19,900,750 

6,046,819 

6,365,143 

7,205,239 

6,158,719 

3,686,348 

18,389,092 

11,923,670 

5,376,484 

3,848,313 

786,650 

2,614,332 

632, 7C9 
190, 982 
755, 370 
392,387 

1,638,479 

3,431,273 

2,281,288' 

4,924,733, 


311,293,382 




96*6 


TlKH»ielical aeieagc of all ci op?. 


3920 


3. 505. 000 
531, OOOl 

1.155.000 
610,000 

66,000 

528. 000 

8.296.000 
1, lie, 000 
7, 962, 000 

475. 000 

2.394.000 

4. 059. 000 

2.214. 000 

7.534.000 

6.932.000 

12.439.000 

1.378.000 

11.374.000 

11.452.000 

19.709.000 

8.652.000 

9.666.000 

16. 472. 000 

21. 243. 000 

14.666.000 

16. 749. 000 

35.280.000 

18.281.000 

22. 372. 000 

6.229.000 

6.924.000 
9 977,000 

8. 085 . 000 

5. 099. 000 

26.836.000 

14.163. 000 

7.139.000 

4.573.000 

3.820.000 

5.224.000 

3.996.000 
559, OCO 

l,073,0u0 

388.000 

2.389.000 

3.820.000 

2. 816. 000 
5, 821, 000 


J9J9 


1. 475. 000 

518. 000 

1. 151 . 000 

622. 000 
67, OCO 

532, 000 
8, 345, OOO 

3. 138. 000 

8.378.000 

487.000 

2,291, 000 
4, 871, 000 
2, 210, 000 

7.443.000 

7.053.000 

12.317.000 

1. 430. 000 

11.814.000 

12 . 122.000 

23.020.000 

9. 068. 000 
9, 622, COO 

15.933.000 

21.637.000 

15. 511 . 000 

17.648.000 

15.284.000 

19.010. 000 

22.307.000 

6.684.000 

6.951.000 

9.953.000 

7.958.000 

4.944.000 

25.918.000 

14.207.000 

7.050.000 

4.906.000 

3.624.000 

5.261.000 

1.812.000 

490. 000 

1.027.000 

396.000 

2,a23,0€0 

3.941.000 
2, 805, CCO 

5. 920. 000 


359, 420, 000 365, 348, 000 365, 197, 000 


39J8 


1.527.000 

560.000 

1 . 212. 000 

633.000 
SS, 000 

511. 000 
8, 49S, 000 

1.333.000 

8. 217. 000 

518. 000 

2. 245. 000 

4. 832.000 

2.298.000 

7.850.000 

6.862.000 

12.472.000 

1.490.000 

11.361.000 

12.681.000 

21.669.000 

8.888.000 

9. 413. 000 

15.897.000 

21.671.000 

15.245.000 

18.202.000 

15.191.000 

38.483.000 

22.593.000 

6.840.000 

7.006.000 

9.869.000 

8.138.000 

6.090.000 

24.746.000 

13.806.000 

7.519.000 

6.176.000 

1.651.000 

4.909.000 

3.433.000 

485.000 

1.086.000 

448.000 

2,268,000 

3.701.000 

2. 761. 000 
6, 133, 000 


ilnelndes^csotton acreage in lower California (149,000 acres in 1920, lOO.OOQ acres lu 1919, and 88,000 
acres in 1918), » ^ 
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WHEN CROPS ARB HARVESTED. 

Tiio tabulation bolow shows when crops are harvested in the United States by showing what proportion 
of the crop is usually harvested each month. Two factors tend to modify these percentages m any given 
year . In some years harvests come somewhat eai her or 1 ater than normal . Also, if the crop is lai ger than 
usual lu its northern section and smaller than usual m its southern section, or vice versa, the effect is to 
modify the percentage of the total ciop which is harvested m a paitieular month. However, it is not 
likely that such changes from normal aie often so marked thioughout the United States as to alter greatly 
the averages here given 


Table 301 — Percentage of crops of United States hart ested monthly. 


Crop. 

Jan- 

uary- 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 

gust. 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber. 

1 

Octo- 1 
ber. 

No- 

vem- 

ber. 

De- 
cem- 
ber . 


P,cL 

P.cf. 

P.cL 

P.ct 

P ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.cL 



1.2 

8.2 

51 6 

33 9 

4 9 

0 2 



Buckwheat 




.8 

6.7 

64,9 

26.7 

0.9 


Corn 



.1 

.1 

1.5 

15.8 

28,3 

43.3 

15.9 



1.0 

7 9 

52,9 

34.2 

1 3.8 

.2 



Rice 




.9 

15 3 

! 33.0 i 

33.8 

i4.6 

I 2.4 



.2 

11 3 

71 5 

16.3 

.7 






.5 

i 22,0 1 

42 3 

28.4 

6.5 

.3 

r , 1 

L. 

Apples - 


.1 

2.5 ! 

7 2 

12 5 

27.7 

45.5 

4.5 1 



0.1 

1.8 

16.4 ’ 

47 6 

27.1 

6.2 ' 

1.7 

.1 



.3 

i 1 8 

8.7 

20 9 

36.7 

28.6 ' 

3.0 

! 















7.3 

67.1 

25 6 



Grapes ' 



.i 1 

3.5 

15.2 

48.0 1 

29.8 

3.4 




i i.6 

7.9 

23 4 

34.3 

26.9 1 

5.9 





.1 

.4 

7.6 

25 1 

44.4 1 

21.5 

1.0 




.5 

16.5 

58 4 

21.7 

2.8 

.1 




4.8 

23.6 

49 4 

18 3 

3.1 

.6 

.1 

.1 



.4 

5.2 

27.3 i 

39.8 

24 1 1 

3.2 







.8 

13.8 

54.9 i 

26.9 

3.6 


(lima) 

.1 

.7 

3 4 

8.4 

22.1 

43 4 

20.4 

1.6 


Cabbage 

4.2 

2.3 

4.7 

6.8 

9.1 

18 1 

40.4 

14.0 

.4 

Oninns - f 1 

1.7 

4.4 

8.7 

12.6 

17,2 

32.5 

21.9 

1.0 


Potatoes..- 

.2 

1.3 

3.3 

6.8 

12.1 

33.7 

39.2 

3.3 

.i 

flwftet potatoes 

. i 


.1 

1.7 

6 2 i 

21.5 

49.1 

20.6 

.7 

Tomatoes 

3.1 

i.3 

3.8 

11.4 

29.2 

39.7 

9.7 

1.5 

.3 

TTav. «.n 

,2 

2.2 

i 15.3 

47.8 

21.8 

10.7 

1.9 

.1 


Alfalfa 

.9 

6.3 

24,1 

28,0 

21.5 

16.4 

3.7 

.1 


Alfalfa 


.6 

10.7 

30.5 

45.1 

13.0 

.1 


'RliiAorroee 


5.1 

43.0 

23.6 

16.4 

11.4 

.5 



fllnYAf fSAAfl _ . . . . _ 


.2 

3.4 

21.2 

54.4 

20.0 

.8 i 


MlllAt . 

1 

.2 

1.7 

16.4 

40.5 

37.2 1 

4.0 



'T'nmnt.'htr Tia.v 



7.1 

73.6 i 

17.8 

1.5 




nPiTnAllitr QAAn . . _ ^ 



.8 

36.1 ! 

54 0 

9.1 




'W'llf? ’hAxr 

.2 

.6 

4. 1 

28.9 i 

36.5 

1 26.4 

3.3 



Bfoom oorn 



2.8 

9.7 

29,0 

43.1 

14.4 

1.0 


Cotton , 

.4 



1.4 1 

11.5 

31.6 

34.4 

16.0 

4.7 

PlaTTseed 



.1 

3.0 1 

31.5 

56.5 

8.9 



Pf Apa 




hi 

27.6 

63.6 

7.7 



Peanuts 



.1 

2,1 

12.5 

39.3 

37.7 

i 8.0 

.3 

fSorghmn fsimp) 



.1 

1.4 

13.3 

51.9 

" 30.9 

2.4 


bAotf? - 




1.0 

3.8 

18.6 

56.3 

1 20.2 

.2 

Tobaono . ... 



.6 

7.5 

27.1 

52.7 

12.1 











; i 
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(lOMPORlTE OROP YIKLD8. 

T VBLK o02.- -Co‘m.f)Osite numbers of all crop yields. 

The fi£i:iiros Iielow aie ohlauiod in the followiiicr manner For each Btate the average yield per aero of 
each crop (as corn, wheat, cotton, etc.) i*:: leduecd to its 10-year average ^ icid ])cr acic; these perceiitac>es 
are comlimed into a composite or geneial average, viz , the tijpires shown The relative importance of 
each crop is taken into consideration in making the composite averages 


State and division 

3020 

1919 

1018 

1917 

1916 

1915 

19U 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Maine . - - 

00 

106 

100 

100 

116 

87 

118 

102 

102 

C8 

NewHanipshno 

101 

105 

106 

110 

122 

85 

114 

89 

119 

93 

Vermont 

104 

104 

97 

110 

119 

98 

103 

98 

118 

100 

ACassachiisetts . 

107 

103 

98 

105 

110 

90 

116 

90 

107 

90 

Rhode Island 

08 

101 

103 

114 

92 

92 

113 

101 

98 

94 

Connecticut 

101 

100 

98 

107 

110 

102 

112 

96 

103 

94 

New York 

110 

107 

102 

108 

108 

100 

111 

91 

105 

90 

New Jcisey 

121 

97 

100 

302 

107 

107 

105 

101 

106 

89 

Pennsylvania 

100 

105 

102 

101 

106 

101 

106 

98 

110 

91 

North Atlantic 

107 0 

104 8 

101 2 

104 f> 

108 9 

98 9 

109 3 

95 5 

106 8 

91 6 

Delawaie 

111 

91 

01 

104 

101 

99 

109 

97 

112 

96 

Maryland 

112 

9S 

100 

106 

106 

100 

133 

93 

lOS 

90 

Virginia 

100 

102 

105 

108 

113 

114 

90 

107 

101 

91 

West Virginia 

109 

102 

99 

103 

110 

113 

95 

93 

123 

78 

North Carolina.. . . 

107 

02 

106 

97 

95 

103 

108 

104 

102 

100 

South Carolina 

90 

94 

08 

102 

S3 

92 

104 

306 

102 

103 

Georgia 

88 

85 

07 

97 

92 

92 

111 

304 

98 

108 

Florida 

00 

92 

09 

91 

95 

100 

312 

313 

306 

102 

South Atlantic. 

100 4 

93 1 

100 3 

100 7 

102 9 

99 6 

105 1 

103 5 

303 6 

99 6 

Ohio 

~ 107 

105 

102 

111 

89 

112 

100 

97 

305 

95 

Indiana 

100 

96 

no 

100 

92 

113 

93 

95 

102 

95 

Illinois 

101 

97 

ni 

120 

96 

118 

85 

80 

110 

95 

Michigan 

300 

100 

00 

98 

93 

100 

113 

94 

101 

98 

Wisconsin 

112 

107 

114 

103 

104 

103 

100 

310 

108 

97 

North Central cast of 











Mississippi River .. 

30G 2 

100 6 

106 0 

110.0 

91 7 

110 6 

90 9 

92.8 

106 1 

95 5 

Minnesota 

07 

89 

123 

111 

79 

316 

95 

115 

123 


Iowa 

113 

107 

104 

111 

107 

103 

105 

102 

128 

82 

Missouri 

114 

106 1 

84 

124 

78 

109 

85 

71 

105 

88 

North Dakota 

01 

69 

108 

65 

72 

137 

99 

98 

112 

84 

South Dakota 

104 

89 

139 

115 

89 

137 

94 

82 

115 

48 

Nebraska 

137 

114 

78 

103 

114 

125 

103 

78 

92 ! 

74 

Kansas 

120 

111 j 

82 

92 

82 i 

1 

125 

124 

61 

117 

72 

North Central vest of 











Mississippi River.. - 

lia 0 

100 2 

101.1 

104 6 

90 6 

118 2 

101 9 

88 6 

117 3 

78 1 

Kentucky 

100 

95 

100 

109 

102 

108 

102 

83 

304 


Tennessee 

105 

06 

90 

105 

101 

IfH 

98 

88 

302 

98 

Alabama 

87 

82 

301 

90 

64 

92 

110 

301 

106 

106 

Mississipni 

00 

02 

102 

103 

67 

98 

103 

99 

98 

98 

Louisiana 

07 

87 

85 

95 

102 

96 

304 

102 

100 

103 

Texas.. 

114 

124 

65 

74 

00 

103 

104 

103 

1 122 

83 

Oklahoma 

140 

139 

06 

87 

79 

122 

106 

(»2 

1 99 

04 

Arkansas 

107 

98 

76 

110 ! 

92 

104 

97 

94 

; 99 

101 

South Central 

307 4 

105 5 

83 6 

93 0 

88 0 

103 8 ! 

303 1 

92.3 

00 

<5 

91 2 

Montana 

83 

icT 

60 

55 

86 ' 

107 j 

90 

91 

98 

106 

Wyoming 

113 

r>5 

105 

88 : 

87 

99 

98 

92 

103 

1 85 

Colorado, 

105 

90 

96 

303 

92 

99 1 

107 

89 

98 

i 78 

New Mexico 

107 

104 

96 

85 

86 ^ 

100 ! 

110 

84 

91 

i 104 

Arizona 

07 

112 

04 

100 

109 

94 ! 

98 

116 

112 

86 

Utah 

103 

78 

94 

109 

88 i 

94 1 

100 

92 

105 

93 

Nevada 

00 

88 

92 

106 

94 i 

97 

119 

105 

i2r» 

125 

Idaho. 

98 

82 

89 

91 

89 

98 ! 

95 

102 

108 

106 

Washington... 

92 

94 

75 

83 

105 

104 

101 

101 

105 

! 102 

Oregon..., 

103 

98 

80 

82 

107 i 

100 

95 

104 

117 

1 96 

California 

96 

99 

SS 

103 

102 1 

104 

110 

88 

106 

102 

Far AVestern 

96 9 

88.5 

85 3 

91.2 : 

97.7 i 

102.1 

102 6 

95 1 

102 9 

99 4 

United States . ..... 

lor> 0 

09 8 

97 0 

102 0 ! 

95 1 

108 0 

102 3 


107 7 

1 90 6 
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Mincella it eov s Agric idtural S tatistics 

OOMFOSITB (UiOr CONDITIONS, MONTHLY 

The chuiactei of seasons m past yeais foi ciops ui the Liiiied Stales is indicated in the a( coinpanying 
table of the composite condition of all important ciops, monthly, during the gi owing period, 100 lopiesent- 
mg an average condition 

T\blh oiX\ --(hinpomte condition of gi owing crops, monthly, 1910-1920 


Y(“ii 

June X 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov 1 

1920 

91 S 

99 7 

105 3 

107 0 

106 9 

106 9 

1919 ; 

104.7 

102.4 

97 8 

98.8 ! 

98.7 

99 8 

1918 

102 9 

101 0 

98 9 

94 1 i 

96 6 

97 0 

1917 

94.2 

97.8 

99.8 

102. 5 

102 4 

102 0 

1916 

97 7 

101.6 

97.4 

94 6 

94.5 j 

i 95 1 

1915 

102.3 

102.3 

103 9 

105. 5 

106.9 ' 

1 108. 0 

1911 

102. 2 

101 5 

98.0 

97 0 

99 4 

1 102 3 

1913 

98.9 

98.2 

95.5 

89 9 

90.3 

I 93 3 

1912 

99.1 

98.8 

100 3 

104.1 

no 0 1 

107.7 

1911 

97.2 

89.3 

85.4 

84.8 

86.7 

90.0 

1910 



93 5 

97.2 

99 6 1 

99.3 






1 



WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL 

bushel is regarded as a definite weight rather than a cubic measure in the esti- 
mates of production and prices made by the Bureau of Crop Estimates The weights 
which are regarded as a bushel for various products are as follows Wheat, 60 pounds, 
corn, 56 pounds if shelled, 70 pounds if in ear; oats, 32 jiounds; barley, 48 pounds, 
rye, 56 pounds, buckwheat, 48 pounds, white (Irish) potatoes, 60 pounds, sweet 
potatoes, 55 pounds, apples, 48 pounds, pears, 48 pounds; peaches, 48 pounds, walnuts 
and hickory nuts, 50 pounds, beans (dry), 60 pounds; onions, 57 pounds, turnips, 55 
pounds; clover seed, 60 pounds; alfalfa seed, 60 pounds, timothy seed, 45 pounds, 
kafir corn, 56 pounds Estimates of yields and prices in tons are always on the basis 
of 2,000 pounds 

Table 304 — Estimated average weight in pounds per measured bushel of wheat, oats, and 
barley, of the yearly crops of the United States 


Year 

Wheat. 

Oats 

Barley 

1 

Year 

1 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

i 

1920 

Pounds 

57. 4 

56. 3 
58. 8 

58.5 

57. 1 
57.9 

58. 0 
58, 7 

' 58.3 

57.8 

Pounds 

33.1 

31. 1 

33. 2 

33.4 
31 2 

33.0 

31.5 

32.1 

33.0 

31.1 

Pounds 

46.0 

45 2 
46.9 
46.6 

45.2 
^ 47.4 

46.2 
46.5 
46.8 

46 0 

1 , 

1910 1 

Pounds 
58. 5 
57.9 
58.3 

Pounds 

32.7 

32.7 

29.8 

29.4 
32 0 

32.7 

31.5 

29.7 
31.0 

30.7 

Pounds 

46 9 

1919 

1909 1 

1918 

1908 ! 

1917 

1907 * 

58.2 

i 58. 3 


1916. 

1906 i 


191,5 

1905 

57.5 
55 5 
57.4 
57.3 
57. 0 


1914 

1904 


191.3 .. 

1903 

1902 


1912 


1911 

1901 






DISPOSITION OF FEED CROPS ON FARMS. 


The following percentages of farm consumption in the XJmled Slates of feed crops by the several lands 
of live stock are based upon esUmatos made m 1918 by several thousand voluntary crop reporteis of the 
actual amount fed to each class of stock; 


Table 305. — ’Farm consumption of feed crops by each class of stoch 


To — 

Corn 

Oats, 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Wheat 

Hay. 

Silage 

Mill feed. 

Horses 

24.5 i 

67.8 

17.7 

26.6 

5.4 

44.6 

1.7 

1 5.6 

Cattle 

19.2 

13 2 

U.9 

5.5 

6.4 

51.4 

96 9 

1 • 44.2 

Swine 

50.3 

10.8 

59.9 

53,4 

29.1 

.2 

2.2 

41.5 

Sheep 

.9 

2 3 




3.8 

1 1 

3.7 

Poultry 

5.1 

5 9 

10.5 

14.6 

’ 59 ’i' 


1 

5.0 


100.0 

100. 0 

100 0 

! 100 0 

100 0 

i 100.0 

1 

100.0 

i 100.0 

1 
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YeariooJc of the Depa?ime7d of Agriculture, 1920. 
WHEN PEED m (JONvSUMED ON KAltMS 


The following t abiiUtion sliowb what pioportion of each impoi tant feed«t,uO is eoiisiiincd in each month 
100 per cent being the year's eonsimipUon foi each pioduct The percentages arc derived fiom repoits of 
about tlOjOOO ei op rcpoitcrs of the actual quantities usually fed nuaithlv on their farms. Past in e, which is 
not shown heiOj is the impoitaut somcc of feed in the summer months 

Table HOG — Monthly conswtnplion of feedstuff s 


Month 

Year 

Corn 

Oats 

Bailey | 

Bye 

100 0 

Wheat. 

llay 

Silage 

Mill feed. 

mo 

100.0 

mo 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

January 

11.0 

7.1 

8.9 

7 6 

10 0 

14.1 

16.5 

1 10 9 

Febiuaiy 

10.7 

1 7 3 

9 0 

7.2 

9.2 

! 14.2 

K> 8 

11.5 

March 

10 2 

' 8,4 

0.1 

7.5 

9.2 

14.2 

16.2 

11 5 

April 

9.0 

9.8 

8.5 

9.1 

8.3 

: 12.0 

13.7 

10.6 

May 

6.S 

9 3 

6.9 

8,1 

7.2 

6 7 

5 3 

7.7 

June 

5. 5 

8.9 

6.0 

7.8 

6.5 

1 3.7 

1.1 

5 8 

July 

4.8 

9.0 

6 0 

7,1 

5.8 

3.3 

1,0 

4 8 

August 

4.6 

9.3 

6.8 

8,4 

5 9 

3 2 

1.0 

5.4 

September 

6.2 

t 9.1 

8.6 

10.2 

7.3 

3.6 

1.5 

5 7 

October 

8.8 

8.1 

9 8 

10.3 

8 9 

5 2 

4 1 

6 3 

November 

10 9 

6.9 

10 9 

9.4 

31. 1 

8 5 

9.5 

9.2 

December 

11,5 

6.8 

9.5 1 

7.3 

laa 

11.3 

13.3 

10.6 


MONTHLY SALES PHOM FARMS. 


For cvei y $ LOO worth of product sold from, the fai m, about $12 60 are sold in Octobei , the month of heaviest 
total sales; $11 70 m November, $10.50 in Dccembei, and $10.10 m Sctitcmbor — m the four months, $41 90. 
iimallest sales are in May and June, when the amount in each month is $0 10 of the yoar^'s $100. 

Sales of crops alone arc more concentrated in the fall months; foi every $100 worth of crops sold m a year, 
$15 50 worth are sold in October, $15 70 in November, $12 00 in December, and $12 40 in September, in the 
foui months, $50 20 Smallest sales ($3 10) aie m June. 

Sales of live-stock products arc fairly evenly distributed through the year For every $100 woith of 
livc-Stock pioducts sold in a yeai $9.60 are sold m June, the highest proportion in any month, and $7.50 m 
Januaiy, the lowest. 

These estimates are based upon reports made by crop correspondents of the Biucau of Crop Estimates 
of their actual sales in 1914, modifled when nccessaiy to make the hguios typical of sales in recent years. 
More than 5,000 reports were tabulated. As the coi respondents aio representative farm ois, the avoiages 
of their reports m fixe United States and in the largoi Stales aie probably neaily the same as the averages 
for all the farmers in the Stat os Dot ails of monthly sales ai o giv en m tabulation below. 


Table 307 . — Monthly percentages of yearns receipts from sales by fanners, 

I'Monthly late ofsales from farms, averages for recent yeais, estimates based upon leports of actual monthly 
sales made by crop correspondents of Bureau of Crop Estimates ] 

FKOM HALES OF ALL laNDS. 


State and division. 

January. 

pH 

March 

_J 

April 

i 


i 

August, 

September. 

IL. 

.s 

o 

o 

O 

u 

1 

o 

10.2 

8.4 

9.0 

10.3 
9.9 

13. 3 

12.4 
5.3 

; 10.1 

1 

g 

Cj 

P 

14.0 
8 4 
6.6 

9.2 
5.5 

16.7 

7.7 

6,1 

8.2 


Maine. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York........ 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvama. 

9.1 
9.3 
5.8 

5.6 

4.7 
6,0 

7.1 
3 5 
7.5 

7.2 
9.4 

6.2 

5.2 

4.3 

7.3 

6.4 
3.0 
6.8 

8.1 

7.6 
5.9 
6.1 

4.7 

8.7 
7.1 

4.7 
9.5 

8 3 
10.3 
12.5 
7.9 
7.5 
7.9 
7.9 
3.4 
8,3 

5.8 
6.1 

10.0 

5.9 
7.6 
6.2 
7.4 
5.0 

10.1! 

1 

5.1 

5.8 

8.9 

6.9 
9.7 
6.3 

7.9 

6.9 
6.0 

4.8 

8.4 

7.9 
9.6 

12.2 

5.9 

7.5 
11 6 

6.0 

6.0 
a 2 

6.H 

10.8 

ILO 

5.4 

7.1 

20.9 

8.3 

9.8' 11.6 
7.9, 10.2 
8.9 11.5 
10.3 12.2 
12. 7i 10.2 
7.2! 9.1 
9,21 12.3 
21. H: 8.9 
9,4 9.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

North Atlantic 

7.0 

6.3 

7,6 

7.9 

X8| 

6,9 

7.4 

8.0 

10.1 

iia 

1 10 8 

8.5' 

mo 

Delaware 

11.2 

""tTo; 

6.9 

'6.8 

Us 

"loe 

"Iti 

~a4 

5.7 

8.7 

8.6 

6.5 

100.0 

Maryland........ 

9,2 

5.0 

7.7 

as 

7.41 

8.4 

10.1 

8.4 

10.1 

7,8 

a9 

8.7 

100.0 

Virginia 

8.3 

7,4 

7.0 

6.2 

6. 21 

6.8 

1 8.8 

7.4 

8.1 

16.3 

9.1 

8.4 

100.0 

West Virginia 

4 8- 

5.6 

6.9 

4.6 

4.8 

7.0 

i 7.4 

8,61 

13, 1 

23,2 

6.8 

7. 2^ 

100 0 

North Carolina 

9.2 

5.2 

4.3 

6.6 

3.4 

3.4 

! 4.2 

4 2| 

6.7 

12.3 

18.4 

22. J 

100.0 

South Carolina 

11. 5 

5.7i 

7.1 

5.1 

2.9 

3.1 

! 3.4 

4. 9 

11.1 

34.4 

16.3 

14. 5 

100.0 

Georgia 

6.5 

4.7 

3.5 

3 0 

3.9 

2.4 

3.9 

! 3.1 

9.9 

19.3 

20.6 

19 2 

100.0 

Florida 

11.4 

6.5 

7.3 

13.3 

6.6 

4.9 

4.4 

1 3.9 

5.7 

7.8 

10.2 

18. Oi 

100.0 

South Atlantic 

8.4 

5.8 

6.^8 

5.8 

4.7 

4.8 

’ 5.9 

5,6| 

9.0 

15.6 

14.1 

1 14.5 

100,0 



Mifteellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 813 

MONTHLY SALES FROM PARMS—Contintied 

Tabj.k ?)()7 . — Monthly pei rmtageb of yearns receipts from sales hy farmers — Con tin nod. 

FJtOM BALES OF ALL KmDS-^ContmuecL 


State and division 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May. 

June. 

>> 

1 

August 

Septembei 

October , 

s 

,0 

a 

> 

0 

December 

Year 

Ohio 

10.1 

6.8 

8.2 

7.0 

6.2 

9 0 

8 4 

8 9 

9 3 

8 5 

7.6 

10.0 

100.0 

Indiana 

8.4 

6.3 

8.9 

6.3 

5.8 

8 3 

9 7 

10.2 

8 9 

8.3 

8.0 

10.9 

100.6 

Illmois 

7.1 

7.3 

10.3 

7.8 

9.2 

8.6 

7.1 

7.8 

9.7 

6 4 

9.2 

9.5 

100.0 

Micliigan 

8.3 

7 5 

9.4 

10.8 

9 3 

6,1 

5.5 

6.2 

7.0 

10 0 

11.2 

8.7 

100.0 

Wisconsin 

9.2 

7.9 

8.2 

8.4 

7.7 

8.4 

6.8 

6.4 

a4 

10.1 

9.7 

8 8 

100.0 

North. Central oast of Ms- 














sissippi Rivei 

8.4 

7.0 

9.2 

7.7 

7.6 

8.3 

7.7 

8.3 

9.0 

8 X 

8.9 

9 8 

100.6 

Minnesota 

9 6 

Te 

" 9.4 

__ 

_„7 

" ' 5^4 

”■ 4 4 

""3 7 

10 1 

1 T 9 

12.2 

10.6 

100 0 

Iowa 

14 8 

8.7 

11.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6 3 

6.4 

7.6 

7.5 

6.5 

6.4 

11.5 

100.0 

Missoni 1 

7.8 

8.5 

6.1 

7,8 

6,0 

6.4 

8.3 

9.8 

8 9 

8.3 

9.9 

11.6 

100.0 

North Dakota 

7.2 

5.2 

6 2 

5.6 

5.9 

7.2 

3.9 

6 9 

12.2 

18 0 

12 6 

9.1 

100.0 

South Dakota 

6.9 

4.7 

5.5 

4 5 

3.2 

3.7 

4.2 

3.7 

16.5 

20.0 

16.9 

10.2 

100.0 

Nebraska 

10.6 

9.7 

8 4 

8.3 

7.0 

7.4 

7.3 

6 5 

10.9 

8.0 

8.2 

7.7 

100 0 

Kansas 

8.8 

12.3 

7.9 

8.3 

5 3 

3.9 

6.9 

8 3 

11 1 

8 5 

9.0 

9 7 

100.0 

North Central west of Mis- 














sis'sippi River 

10 0 

8.5 

8.1 

7.0 

6 0 

5 7 

6.2 

6.8 

10 7 

10 7 

10,1 

10.2 

100.0 

Ilentueky 

To. 9 

8.8 

8.1 


6.4 

5.1 

"TT 

8.2 

11.5 

' 9.7 

7.7 

8.3 

100.0 

Tennessee 

10.4 

8 5 

6.4 

5.4 

5.1 

7 2 

7.1 

5.5 

8.5 

13 6 

11.2 

11.1 

100.0 

Alabama 

ai 

6.8 

9.3 

5.5 

3.0 

3,3 

3.1 

5.2 

7.7 

15 0 

17. 

15.9 

100.0 

Mississippi 

10.1 

2.7 

3.9 

3.4 

2.8 

2.4 

2.6 

2,2 

6.9 

19.8 

23.6 

19.6 

100.0 

Louisiana 

8.0 

6.9 

4.9 

3.7 

3.3 

3.0 

5.4 

4.2 

14 8 

19.9 

16.1 

9.8 

100.0 

Texas 

5.9 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

5.5 

1.9 

3.5; 

4.1 

16.1 

21.2 

16.9 

12.9 

mo 

Oklahoma 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

1 3.6 

3.2 

5 1 

10.5 

5.4 

12.6 

12.0 

18.1 

11.3 

100.0 

Arkansas 

11.7 

6.2 

6.8 

4.5 

1 4.3 

4 3 

3.9| 

3.4 

11 0 

17.1 

14 0 

12.8 

100.0 

South Central 

8.6 

6.0 

5.9 

1 5.0 

4.8! 

4 0 

5.6 

6 1 

11.9 

16.0 

14.9 

12.2 

100.0 

Montana 

^ 4,9 

2.4 

”6^ 

6.1 

3.2 

~3j0 

"To 

"Ts 

Ti^ 

22.7 

18.8 

Tcu 

"ioo.’o 

Wyomme: 

2,0 

1 1 

6.2 

4.1 

3.2 

2 9 

2.5 

4 0 

24.7 

22.4 

18.4 

8.5 

100.0 

Colorado 

9,8 

8.0 

4.9 

9.6 

4.4 

4.3 

3.6 

3.1 

6.2 

16.4 

21.9 

7,8 

mo 

New Mexioo 

3.9 

2 8 

4.6 

15.0 

4.1 

2.2 

1.5 

1.7 

9.7 

35.9) 

11.5 

7.1 

100.0 

Arizona 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0 6 

6a 6 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

23.8 

1.4 

1.6 

100.0 

Dtah 

9 5 

4.7 

7.3 

6.2 

5.4 

12.3 

6.9 

7.0 

5.7 

9.0 

10.2 

15.8 

100.0 

Nevada 

Idaho 

6.5 

7.2 

4.2 

17.4 

15.7 

2.9 

a4 

16.9 

3.6 

3.7 

6.3 

7.2 

mo 

Washington 

6.8 

Li 

5.4 

4.8 

5.6 

"as 

6 6 

7.1 

10.5 

12.9 

22 6 

8.0 

mo 

Oregon 

5 1 

1 4.7 

4 8 

10.8 

8.1 

7.7 

6,4 

7.0 

7.6 

17.7 

12.0 

8.1 

100.0 

Cahforma 

3.2 

2.5 

3.7 

4.3 

44 

8.1 

7.4 

10.6 

6.6 

1 26 4 

143 

9,6 

100.0 

Par Western 

6.4 

4.2 

5.5 

7.4 

5.0 

1 6.8 

! 49 

6.1 

1 9.3 

1 20.0 

16,0 

8.4 

100.0 

United. States 

""sTs 

6^8 

~7^i 

~Z9 

~6M 

6.3 

6U 

6.9 

;in 

lae 

11.7 

10.5 

100.0 


PROM SALES OP CROPS. 


Maine. - 

New Hampshire 

Yermnnt 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North Atlantic 

DAfawq.m 

11.9 
12 0 
1.8 
1 7 
1 4 
1.6 
4 6 

1.4 

7.5 

5 5 
13.2 
4.9 

1 9 
1 2 

2 5 
5 2 
1 3 
5 3 

9.7 

7.2 

1.1 

3 6 
6 1 
48 

4 7 
3 2 
7.0 

6.8 
6 7 
19.6 
6.8 
11 3 
3 8 
5.6 
1.3 
4,9 

2 2 
.8 
11.3 
2.1 

3.2 
1 2 
4 3 
1,9 

8.2 

1 8 
2 0 
6 4 
5 9 
3.9 
.4 
2 6 
49 
3.7 

1 1 
11 4 

2.7 
7 1 

16 7 
1.9 
5 3 
13 0 

3.7 

2 5 
13.2 
6 0 
11 4 
9 2 
2 7 
6 1 
27.7 
10.6 

12 0 
7.4 
9 0 
16 4 
17.8 
3 8 

11.3 
28 2 

12.4 

18 6 
12.1 
24 2 
20 2 
13 6 
9 4 
20.6 
8.8 
10.8 

14 3 
6,6 

10.9 
13 7 
13 0 
31 6 
20.1 
4 4 

15 0 

13.6 
7.5 
2 1 
10 2 
2 0 
36 3 
9.7 
3.9 
10.9 

100 0 
100 0 
100.0 
100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
100-0 
100.0 
100.0 

6 3 

4.6 

6.5 

6.1 

I 4,8 

3 3 

5.8 

10.4 

13 9 

15.4 

15.7 

10 3 

100 0 





1 









Maryland - 

8.4 

1 2 9 

6 0 

7.8 

^ 5.5 

6 8 

12.8 

12.9 

1 ii9 

4 7 

io.6 

9 7 

100 0 

Vir^ia 

11 0 

! 8 9 

5 7 

4.4 

3 6 

3.8 

13 9 

12 3 

I 7.3 

8.4 

12.3 

8.5 

100.0 

West Virginia - . 

14 5 

15 2 

4 0 

3 9 

3.0 

2.6 

5.1 

9-6 

! S 7 

13.8 

9.7 

10.0 

100.0 

North Carolina 

■ 8 8 

3 2 

3 5 

7 1 

1.7 

2 3 

2.7 

2.1 

' 45 

14.6 

! 22.3 

27.2 

100.0 

South Carolina. 

11 0 

^ 4 6 

6 2 

2 3 

1.3 

1 9 

2.0 

4.7 

: 11.7 

16.9 

20 i 

17.3 

mo 

Georgia 

4 9 

1 3.6 

1.8 

1 1 6 

[ 2 7 

1.9 

2.9 

1.9 

i 10.6 

22.4 

23.6 

22 1 

100 0 

Pionda 

9.6 

1 C.O 

7.6 

14.7 

1 7.6 

49 

1.8 

1.2 

5.5 

8.8 

9.3 

23 0 

100 0 
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Table 307 — Monthlif 'percentages of year's receipts from sales hy farmers — OoBtinued. 
FROM SALES OF ORO PS—Contmued 


State and division 

January 

February 


April 

May. 

June. 

s 

August 

September. 

October 

November 

December. 

Year . 

Ohio - ... 

6 2 

10 0 

9 4 

3 .5 

3 4 

G 5 

10 0 

13 7 

10 0 

in 9 

7 0 

8 2 

100 0 

Indiana 

8 9 

0 1 

5 8 

4 5 

4 2 

3 4 

17 0 

17 2 

11 X 

8 S 

6 7 

6 3 

100 0 

Illinois 

1 7 

1 8 

7 9 

8 8 

9 8 

8 0 

G 9 

13 5 

15 3 

3.S 

9 4 

7 1 

100 0 

Michigan 

8 6 

7 6 

G 0 

8 9 

5 2 

3 5 

4 3 

6 8 

9 3 

14 i) 

14 6 

10 0 

100 0 

Wisconsin 

7 6 

7 1 

7 4 

9 6 

8 5 

4 i 

1 1 

3 5 

12 9 

12 5 

10 7 

8 7 

100 0 

North Central east of Mis- 














sissippi River 

C 6 

6 9 

7 6 

6 7 

6 5 

5 9 

9 3 

12 9 

12 3 

8 3 

9 3 

7 7 

100 0 

Minnesota.. 

9 3 

8 2 

7 5 

3 5 

4 9 

3 3 

2 2 

2 2 

14 0 

10 6 

15 0 

12 7 

100 0 

Iowa 

11 2 

5 5 

G 8 

4 5 

8 2 

3 1 

8 1 

7 4 

10 1 

8 7 

6 9 

13 5 

100 0 

Missouri 

5 7 

4 7 

2 1 

3 0 

1 5 

2 5 

20 9 

22 1 

9 2 

8 5 

9 0 

10 8 

100 0 

North Dakota 

7 5 

5 3 

4 3 

2 2 

2 8 

1 7 

1 0 

1 9 

18 G 

22 3 

21 0 

11 4 

100 0 

South Dakota 

3 3 

5 3 

4 7 

2 8 

3 7 

2 0 

2 2 

8 7 

18 2 

18 0 

17 S 

13 3 

100 0 

Nebraska 

10 4 

4 7 

3 7 

9 (, 

7 8 

4 7 

11 0 

7 9 

13,1 

7 8 

7 8 

10 9 

100 0 

Kansas 

6 0 

9 7 

10 4 

G 5 

2 6 

1 2 

9 8 

10 S 

12 8 

7 5 

9 6 

12 5 

100 0 

Noith Central west of Mis- 












12 0 


sissippi Rivei 

8 1 

0 3 

5 8 

1 G 

4 4 

2 G 

7 1 

7 3 

15 0 

13 0 

13 2 

100 0 

Kentucky 

15 5 

ll 8 

10 5 

~r> 9 

4 .5 

2 1 

9 

9 8 

8 .3 

3 4 

"To 

12 0 

100 0 

Tennessee 

10 6 

C 7 

5 9 

5 2 

5 4 

7 9 

11 8 

G 7 

4 0 

8 7 

11 1 

13 0 

100 0 

Alabama 

7 1 

5 4 

8 8 

3 2 

2 3 

1 6 

1 7' 

3 S 

8 2 

IS 4 

20 0 

18 9 

100 0 

Mississippi 

9 6 

1 0 

2 3 

2 3 

1 G 

1 2 

1 2 

1 8 

6 4 

22 1 

28 3 

22 0 

100 0 

Louisiana 

7 0 

3 3 

4 2 

2 0 

1 6 

2 0 

5 4 

4 2 

18 G 

22 9 

38 8 

10 0 

100 0 

Texas 

3 9 

2 1 

2 4 

2 G 

.7 

1 2 

2 9 

3 8 

17 7 

25 8 

21 4 

15 5 

100 0 

Oklahoma 

5 4 

4 3 

i 2 2 

2 0 

2 2 

2 G 

15 0 

7 4 

10 S 

15 0 

10 7 

ID 4 

100 0 

Arkansas 

7 9 

2 2 

! 3 7 

2 2 

9 

1 1 

2 f) 

2 8 

G 1 

31 0 

21 3 

18 2 

100.0 

South Central 

7 4 

i 4 2 

4 4 

3 1 

2 1 

I 2 3 

5 8 

4 8 

12 3 

19 3 

19 1| 

15 2 

100 0 

Montana- 

"~3~7 

2 0 

1 3 

2 G 

■'”2'g 

1 ^ 

2 

~~s7) 

10 4 

27 5 

22 1 

"TiT) 

100 0 

Wyoming 

Coloiado 

2.5 

1 3 

9.0 

4 0 

5 5 

! 4 

3 


2 5 

10 9 

42 0 

14 9 

100.0 

12 2 

7 1 

C 1 

3.-'4 

3.0 

2 .5 

4 0 

4 9 

9 8 

14 1 

20 5 

U 8 

100 0 

New Mexico 

8 5 

5 4 

8 2 

4 8 

2 7 

1 8 

3 () 

4 1) 

9 6 

11 0 

18 7 

21 li 

100 0 

Arizona 












Utah 

**7 7 

r'a’o 

'Ts 

29 

f' 2'5 

”i 5 

b 4 

”9 5 

’Y'o 

7 0 

*18.7 

*31 5 

*100*0 

Nevada 














Idaho 








! ... 





1 

Waalnngton 


”2 3 

2 5 

: 2 2 

*’ 1*7 

9 

“1 7 

:'”3‘0 

it ‘9 

fio’s 

38 0 

'*5 9 

"100 0 

Oregon 

5 (i 

5 0 

3 9 

1 7 7 

1 3 

1 3 6 

' 5 G 

! 7.0 

7 7 

1 32 2 

14 1 

6 3 

100 0 

California 

1 0 

1 0 

3 0 

1 3 3 

3 7 

3 6 

7 8 

12 9 

7 (5 

1 29 G 

It* 1 

8 9 

mo 

Fai Western 

7 1 

3 2 

t 4 0 

4.0 

3 0 

; 2 6 

S 0 

1 8 2 

; 10 2 

I 22 8 

19 7 

10 2 

100 0 

United States... 

7 1 

5 2 

5 3 

I G 




~ K 

■Til 

IFi 

35,7 

12.0 

100,0 


FROM SALES OF LIVE BTOcnC. 


North Atlantic..... 

7 5 

6.4 

9.6 

10 8 

10 0 

5 2 

5 8 

5 G 

8 8 

9 G 

12 7 

7 i 

100 0 

South Atlantic 

8 0 

5 G 

7.7 

6 1 

5 9 

G 3 

6 9 

5 4 

10 4 

21 4 

8.4 

8 9 

100 0 

North Central oast of Miss. R . . - 

9 8 

G.8 

10 9 

7 9 

7,0 

0.5 

G 1 

5.0 

7 5 

7 9 

9 4 

12.2 

100 0 

North Central west of Miss. R.... 

12 G 

10 3 

10 1 

7 9 

C 0 

G.9 

4 9 

6 5 

7,7 

9 3 

8.3 

9 5 

100 0 

South Central.. 

9 9 

a G 

8.0 

7 1 

4 2 

5 2 

5 t) 

5 4 

12.5 

13 (> 

11.1 

9 4 

100.0 

Far Western j 

5.9 

4 5 

5 0 

11 3 

5 3 

9 2 

4.5 

2 4 

9.4 

21 9 

14. 0 

G. 0 

100.0 

United States 

10 3 

a 1 

9 2 

8 2 

(> 2 

7 4 

5 3 

5. 5 

8 7 

11 8 

9 8 

9 5 

100 0 


FROM BALES OF LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS. 


North Atlantic 

7 8 

7.6 

8 3 

8.7 

9.2 

9 1 

8.7 

8 4 

8.0 

8 7 

7 7 

7.8 

100.0 

South Atlantic 

7 9 

a 0 

7 5 

8.4 

8.1 

9.2 

7 5 

7 9 

8 9 

8 9 

8.7 

9.0 

100, 0 

North Central east of Miss, R . . . 

8 0 

7 4 

8 4 

9 1 

10 0 

9 5 

8 6 

7.7 

7 7 

7 9 

7 8 

7.9 

100 0 

North Centra 1 west o f Miss. R. . . 

6 4 

a 0 

7 8 

9,4 

9 9 

10.7 

8 9 

7 9 

8 3 

7 3 

8 0 

7.4 

100.0 

South Central .... 

8.7 

8 6 

9 1 

9 3 

8 4 

8 1 

7 4 

6 6 

7 0 

7.7! 

9.1 

10 0 

100.0 

Far Western 

6.3 

6.9 

7 0 

8 0 

8.5 

10.7 

8 7 

8 6 

7 4 

10.4 

10 6 

7 9 

100.0 

Umted States 

7.5 

7,6 

8 1 

8,9 

9 3 

9 6 

8 5 

8 0 

7.9 

8 3! 

8.3 

8.0 

100.0 
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RECEIPTS FROM FARM SALES. 

About 10,000 crop correspondents of the Buieau of Crop Estimates have leported then year’s total value 
of all sales of farm, products, divided into four classes, viz, (1) live ammals, (2) animal products, (3) crops, 
(1) miscellaneous Coiresponderds were i equosted to give their 19U sales if that year was i epresontative, 
If 1914 sales were not normal, they were to give figures which would be typical of sales in recent years 

SlOO worth of product sold by all who reported, appi ovimately wei ef or live ammals, 120 were 

101 the products of live stock, weie for crops, and ^1 repieseiited miscellaneous items As the coire- 
spondents are representative faimers, the averages of their reports in the United States and in the larger 
probably nearly the same as the averages for all the faimers in the States 
1 he character of farniers’ sales vanes widely in different sections of the country In the cotton States, 
as would be expected, by far the greater part of the sales aie as crops Thus, in Georgia, for every J5100 
worth of products sold, ^S75 represents ci ops, $141ive ammals, $8 animal products, and $3 imseellany Even 
in Texas, regarded as a cattle as well as a cotton State, cotton so far predominates that |72 represents crops, 
m hv 0 animals, and $9 animal products out of every $100 of sales It may be that the cattle section of the 

State is not so Mly represented in the returns as the cotton section, but complete returns from allfarmcrs 
piobably would not materially modify these figures 


Table 308 -—Receipts from the sale of (1) live stoch, (2) live-stoch products, (3) crops, 
(4) miscellaneous, out of every ^100 received from all sales; avemge of recent years. 

[From tabulation of reports from crop correspondents of the Bmeau of Ciop Estimates ] 


State 


Maine 

N cw Hampishu e . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Ehode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvama 

Maryland and Dela- 
ware 

Virgima 

West Virgima 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ilhnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


[ Live 
* stock 

Live- 

stock 

prod- 

ucts 

Crops 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

State 

Live 

stock 

Live- 

stock 

prod- 

ucts 

Cl ops 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 

$15 

fl2 

$35 

$8 

Mmnesota 

$33 

$20 

$43 

14 

20 

51 

25 

4 

Iowa 

63 

12 

22 

3 

18 

61 

10 

8 

Missouri 

62 

13 

?Lj 

4 

19 

50 

27 

5 

North Dakota 

25 

6 , 

66 

3 

13 

62 

22 

1 

South Dakota 

41 

18 

36 ’ 

5 

12 

62 

24 

2 

Nebraska 

56 

9 

3^ 

3 

li 

53 

27 

6 

Kansas 

39 

16 

42 ! 

3 

6 i 

26 

62 

6 

Kentucky 

45 

1 

3N 

5 

21 

42 

32 

5 

Tennessee 

42 

J? 

10 

6 





Alabama 

17 

14 

66 

3 

23 

32 

42 

3 

Mississippi 

12 

8 

76 

4 

46 

15 

35 

4 

Louisiana 

13 

9 

72 

6 

58 

23 

13 

6 

Texas 

! 16 

9 

72 i 

3 

18 

15 

! 60 

7 

Oklahoma 

33 , 

11 

53 

4 

8 

12 

72 

8 

Arkansas 

34 ' 

11 

48 

7 

14 

8 

75 

3 

Mountain States i . 

' 49 

13 

34 

4 

16 

16 

64 

4 

Washington 

16 

46 

36 

2 

41 

22 

31 

6 

Oregon 

33 

32 

30 

5 

50 

16 

30 

4 

Calif orma 

15 

12 

72 

14 

f2 

20 

35 

3 






31 

30 

31 

5 

Umted States 

36 

20 

‘ 40 

4 

31 

47 

17 

5 







1 Including Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. 


PEODUCTIVITY OP VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

Index figures are usually applied to price comparisons, but they can as readily bo used to compare the 
relative productivity of different countries. Six crops — wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, and potatoes— ~com- 
pnse the bulk of crop production in most countries of the Tforld. Of the total area in cultivated crops 
(before the war), excluding hay and grass crops, they comprised m Germany approximately 82 per 
m France, 75 per cent; united Kingdom, 72; Denmark, 79, Holland, 70, Belgium, ^ 

Hungary, 87, Italy, 45; Spain, 65; Boumama, 92; European Kussia, 87; Asiatic Bussia, 91, TJiiSana, 
85; Algeria, 85; Japan, 31; Australia, 91: Canada, 91; Argentma,88, United States, 82 per cent. Although 
these figures are only approximations, they are sufficiently accurate to indicate that index numbers ot tne 
^lative yields per acre of these six products combined would fairly represent the relative per acre produc- 
tivity of the various countries. For each country the average yield per acre for a senes of years was od- 

/'A-srnA-n-Hn a fa-xrr e. JT— y A oTtrl ■f:bA<!A4lVfiraera 


country were combined, weighted in proportion to the relative acreage of the vanous crops in the country 
to obtain the index number of production Following is the i esult obtained, 100 representing the weignted 
average of all countries: 


Table 309 . — Index numbers of productivity of countries named. 


Belgium 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom. 

Germany 

Denmark 

New Zealand 

Egypt 

Japan 


221 

202 

190 

177 

169 

168 

167 

161 

137 


Sweden 

Norway 

France 

Austria 

Hungary 

United States 

Italy 

Rumania 

Spain 


136 

128 

123 

120 

113 

108 

96 

94 

93 


Australia 

Serbia 

Argentina 

Portugal 

Russia, European 
Russia, Asiatic. . . 

Uruguay 

Algeria 

Mexico 

'T’iTni<! 


76 

76 

75 

73 

72 

71 

70 

65 

52 

37 
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WOKLD PHODUOTION AND EXPORT TRADE. 

Table 310, — Production and export trade of the vmrld hi important crops, average, 
1909-1913, in millions, i. e., 000,000 omitted. 

f Substantially the total production and exports for the world However, Cluna’s probably laigc cotton 
production, also some minor items of production and exports for other countiies, are omitted owing to 
lack of trustworthy infoi mation One short ton-= 2,000 pounds 3 


Crop. 

Pioduction. 

Exports. 

World 

United 

States 

produc- 

tion 

World 

Contrib- 
uted by 
triiite(X 
States. 

World 
crop ox- 
poitod 

United 
States 
crop ex- 
ported 




Per cent 


Per cent 

Pe) cent 

Pei cent. 

Wheat 


3,726 

18 

745 

IS 

20 

15 

Corn 

do 

3,807 

71 

745 

17 

7 

2 

Oats 

do 

4,324 

26 

1234 

15 

15 

1 1 

Barley 

do 

1,468 

12 

1300 

1 3 

1 20 

14 

Bye 

do 

1,788 

2 

1 108 

10 r 1 

16 

12 

Potatoes 


5,471 

6 

175 

12 

1 1 

10.5 

Tobacco . , . . . 

pounds.. 

2,712 

37 

929 

41 

34 

38 

Bice 

do.... 

110,780 

0.6 

12,721 

0.1 

11 

2 

Cotton 


23.1 

62 

14 0 

64 

G6 

69 

Sugar 


18,7 

5 

7 6 

0 5 

40 

4 


1 Three-year average, 1911-1913. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS. 

Table 3X1 . — Values of exports and imports of foodstuffs, in millions of dollars, 1913- 

1920. 


Item. 



Year ending Dec. 31—- 



1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Exports of domestic foodstuffs: 

In crude condition, and food 









animals 

917 

678 

547 

509 

421 

462 

275 

170 

Partly or wholly manufactured. . 

1,117 

1,963 

1,406 

807 

648 

551 

309 

325 

Total 

' 2,034 

2,641 

1,953 

1,316 

1,069 

1,013 

584 

495 

Imports of foodstuffs: 

In crude condition, and food 









animals 

578 

545 

346 

386 

260 

243 

235 

221 

Partly or wholly manufactured. . 

1,238 

556 

397 

351 

339 

273 

256 

198 

Total 

^816 

1,101 

743 

737 

590 

516 

491 

419 

Net exports 

218 

1,540 

1,211 

579 


497 

93 

76 

1 
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INDEX NUMBERS OP CROP PRICES 

Table 312 — Index numbers of crop prices, monthly and average, 1911-19^0 

The trend ol prices to f aimers for important crops is indicated in the following figures, the base 100 is 
the average price December 1 m the 43 yeais 1866-1908 of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, hay, flax, and cotton 


Date. 


Jan 1 

Feb 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept 1 

Oet.l 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Average i 


19!20 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1 1912 

1911 

1 

1 Aver- 
[ age 

1 

296 

7 

272 

4 

264 

1 

183.6 

129 

0 

126 

7 

132 

5 

110 

9 

133 

9 

118 

6 

176 

8 

311 

0 

259 

9 

271 

6 

195 6 

139 

9 

1,40 

5 

132 

1 

112 

6 

140 

2 

119 

8 

182 

3 

314 

3 

257 

1 

288 

8 

206 5 

138 

6 

144 

0 

133 

8 

113 

3 

144 

7 

117 

9 

185. 

9 

334 

1 

271 

2 

288. 

.6 

225 2 

140 

2 

144 

5 

134 

2 

113 

6 

153 

4 

118 

0 

192 

3 

362 

1 

293 

7 

281 

8 

280 6 

143 

3 

150 

0 

135 

9 1 

116 

2 

1G6 

3 

122 

2 

205 

2 

380 

4 

307 

2 

271 

9 

291 3 

145 

8 

147 

3 

138 

8 i 

121 

2 

168 

3 

127 

7 

210 

0 

374 

0 

310 

2 

272 

9 

289.9 

144 

8 

139 

1 

137 

7 

122 

9 

160 

1 

136 

3 

208 

8 

329 

8 

329 

0 

280 

6 

307.8 

147. 

7 

138 

9 

137 

6 

125 

4 

148 

0 

148 

2 

209 

3 

294 

7 

! 317 

7 

293, 

3 

279 6 

161 

5 

132 

5 

141 

3 

136 

3 

137 

6 

141 

6 

203 

6 

248 

7 

290 

0 

289. 

3 

277 0 

163 

6 

128 

2 

136 

4 

139 

1 

128 

6 

138 

0 

193 

9 

201 

1 

279 

4 

269 

5 

: 261.3 

178 

8 

124 

4 

127 

4 

133 

9 

118 

3 

135 

6 

183 

0 

166 

4 

283 

8 

265 

2 

252 3 

187 

9 

1 120 

4 

122. 

8 

132 

7 

110 

3 

133 

1 

177 

5 

272 

0 

290 

0 

277 

7 

259 5 

162 

1 

132 

1 

132 

4 

128 

1 

132 

8 

132 

8 

192 

0 


1 Weighted a Average 


PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 

Table 313 — Prices of articles bought by farmers, 1909-1920, and purchasimj power of 1 

acre of crops 


Item. 

1920 

1919 

1914 

1909 

Price, pei cent of 
1914. 

Purehasmg poy er 
of 1 acre of crops, 
100-= 1914. 

1920 

1919 

1909 

1920 

1919 

1909 

Axes 

each.. 

82.22 

$2.06 

$0.96 

$0.89 

231 

215 


62 

103 

99 

Baib wire 

100 pounds. . 

6. 07 

5.73 

3. 08 

2. 98 

197 

186 

97 

72 

119 

95 

Barrels 

each.. 

.76 

.50 

.25 


304 

200 


.. 47 

110 


Bono meal 

..ton.. 

65.00 

60.00 

31. 90 


204 

188 


70 

118 


Brooms 

each - 

.96 

1 00 

38 

34 

263 

263 

89 

56 

84 

103 

Buggies 

do 

131. 00 

123. 00 

70 10 

64.90 

187 

175 

93 

76 

126 

99 

Buggy whips 

do 

.79 

.73 

.426 

.404 

185 

171 

95 

77 

129 

97 

Calico 

yard.. 

.227 

.230 

.063 

.06 

360 

365 

95 

40 

61 

97 

Churns 

each.. 

3.05 

2.90 

2,30 

2.19 

133 

126 

95 

107 

175 

97 

Coal 

ton.. 

13, 30 

9.50 

5.80 

5.50 

229 

164 

95 

62 

135 

97 

Coal oil 

gallon.. 

. 256 

.22 

.139 

.157 

183 

158 

113 

78 

140 

81 

Coffee 

, . . .iiound. - 

.41 

: .46 

.245 

.211 

167 

188 

86 

85 

118 

107 

Corn knives 


.65 

.58 

.29 

.27 

224 

200 

93 

64 

110 

99 

Cream separators . 

do 

100.40 

95.00 

59.30 

63.10 

169 

160 

106 

84 

138 

87 

Dmner plates 

,.A dozen.. 

1.55 

1.40 

.57 

.55 

272 

246 

96 

52 

90 

96 

Dish pahs, Im 

each.. 

,88 

.83 

.34 

.32 

259 

244 

94 

55 

91 

98 

Dung forks 

do 

1,63 

1.40 

.76 

.70 

201 

184 

92 

71 

120 

100 

Fertilizer, commercial ton. . 

43.50 

43.00 

23.20 

22.15 

188 

181 

95 

76 

122 

97 

Flour.. 

.barrel.. 

12.90 

13.50 

6.40 

6.30 

202 

211 

98 

71 

105 

94 

Fruit jars 

dozen,. 

1.22 

1.15 

74 

.73 

165 

155 

99 

86 

143 

93 

Gasolme 

gallon. . 

.335 

.29 

.179 

.202 

187 

162 

113 

76 

136 

81 

Gloves, cotton .... 


.27 

,26 









Giev'esDeatber. . r 

.... do . . 

1. 81 

1.78 









Grindstones 

pOllTIll 

.05 

.048 









Halters, 


1.93 

1.85 

,95 

85 

203 

195 

89 

70 

113 

103 

Harness, single 

do 

31.00 

29.00 

15.25 

13.50 

203 

190 

89 

70 

116 

103 

Hatchets 

do 

1.42 

1.29 

.62 

.59 

229 

208 

95 

62 

106 

97 

Hats, felt.,., 

do 

4.80 

4.30 

2.03 

1.94 

236 

212 

96 

60 

104 

96 

Hoes 

do 

.88 

.83 

.45 

.41 

196 

184 

91 

73 

120 

101 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS— Continued 

Table 313 —Prices of articles bought by farmeis, 1909-1920, and ])nr(diasmg rower of 1 

acre of crops — Continued 


Item. 

1920 

1919 

1911 

1 

1000 ' 

Piiee, per cent of 
1914 

Purchasing ])ower 
oi t acio ol cions, 
100=1914 

1921) 

1919 

1909 

1920 

1919 

1909 

Horse blankets 

each-. 

Sf) 15 

$5. 00 

$2 10 

82. 25 

215 

208 

94 

6b 

106 

98 

Jumpers 

...do ... 

2 50 

2.50 

.83 

.77 

301 

301 

93 

47 

73 

99 

Kitchen chairs 

...do 

2.05 

1 70 

.80 

.72 

256 

212 

90 

56 

104 

102 

Lamps 

....do ... 

1 03 

.98 

. 52 

.50 

198 

188 

96 

72 

118 

96 

Lanterns 

.. .do — 

1 37 

1 32 

.80 

.77 

171 

165 

96 

83 

134 

96 

Lard 

..pound.. 

.28 

.34 

.141 

.132 

199 

241 

94 

72 

92 

■ 98 

Lime 

..barrel.. 

3.05 

2 65 

1.36 

1 29 

224 

195 

95 

64 

113 

97 

Linseed oil 

..gallon.. 

2 21 

2.50 

.82 

.79 

270 

305 

96 

53 

72 

96 

Lumber, 1-inch 

.100 feet.. 

5 10 

4.75 

2 10 

1.95 

243 

226 

93 

59 

98 

99 

Manure spreaders . . 

. .each.. 

193 00 

ISO. 00 

106 70 

111. 60 

181 

169 

105 

79 

131 

87 

Men^s suits ... 

. -do 

39.00 

38 10 

11.00 

13 15 

279 

272 

94 

51 

81 

98 

Milk cans, 10-gallon. . 

do 

6 05 

6 00 

2.45 

2.40 

247 

245 

98 

58 

00 

94 

Milk pails 

do 

1.00 

90 

.45 

.43 

222 

200 

96 

04 

liO 

96 

Mowers 

do 

87 00 

84 00 

46. 50 

44 30 

187 

181 

95 

76 

122 

97 

Muslin 

...yard.. 

.29 

.31 

.093 

.09 

312 

333 

97 

46 

60 

95 

Nails 100 pounds.. 

7. 30 

6 50 

3 40 

0. 34 

215 

191 

98 

60 

116 

94 

Overalls 

.. pan.. 

2 63 

2 60 

.89 

.82 

296 

292 

92 

48 

76 

100 

Padlocks 

each.. 

57 

.50 

.275 

.27 

207 

182 

98 

69 

121 

94 

Paintbrushes 

...do 

1.27 

1 15 

.54 

.49 

235 

213 

91 

61 

104 

101 

Paint, mixed 

..gallon.. 

4 20 

4. 05 

1.74 

1 62 

241 

233 

93 

59 

95 

99 

Pans green 

..pound.. 

64 

.62 

.30 

.29 

213 

207 

97 

67 

107 

95 

Picks 

each.. 

1 45 

1 40 

,;2 

.71 

201 

194 

99 

71 

114 

93 

Pincers 

do 

1.05 

.95 

.51 

.49 

206 

186 

96 

69 

119 

96 

Pitchforks 

do ... 

1.40 

1 30 

.66 

.62 

212 

197 

94 

67 

112 

98 

Plows 

do 

22 00 

21.00 

12.10 

11. 50 

182 

174 

95 

78 

127 

97 

Poitland cement . .100 pounds. . 

1.40 

1.05 

69 

70 

203 

152 

101 

70 

145 

91 

Eamcoats 

each.. 

10 20 

9.20 

4.40 

4.25 

232 

209 

97 

61 

106 

95 

Rope, hemp 

..pound.. 

35 

.36 

.149 

.135 

235 

242 

91 

61 

91 

101 

Rubber boots 

pail . . 

5 30 

5. 10 

3 75 

3.55 

141 

!3C 

95 

101 

162 

97 

Sacks, gram 

each.. 

.42 

.45 

.163 

.15 

258 

276 

92 

55 

80 

100 

Saddles 

.. -do 

43. 90 

42.10 

20.35 

17.45 

216 

208 

86 

66 

106 

107 

Salt, for stock 

..ban el.. 

3.38 

3.00 

1.65 

1. 50 

205 1 

182 

91 

70 

121 

101 

Saws, buck 

— each.. 

1 90 

1. 75 

.92 

89 

207 

190 

97 

69 

116 

95 

Scythes 

do 

2.03 

1 82 

1.06 

1.02 

192 

172 

96 

74 

128 

96 

Sheeting 

...yard.. 

. 54 

.58 

.18 

.17 

300 1 

322 

91 

48 

69 j 

98 

Slnnglos 

...1,000.. 

8.00 

7.90 

3.70 

3. 50 

216 

211 

95 

66 

103 

97 

Shirts, llaimel 

each,. 

3.85 

3.85 

1.41 

1.34 

273 

273 

95 

52 

HI i 

97 

Shoes 

pair.. 

4.90 

4. 75 

2 30 

2.00 

213 

207 

87 

07 

107 ! 

106 

Shotguns 

each,. 

33. 00 

28.00 

12.85 

12 45 

257 

218 

97 

55 

101 

95 

Shovels 

...do 

1 80 

1.62 

.78 

.74 

231 

208 

95 

62 

lOG 

97 

Staples 100 pounds. . 

7.60 

6.80 

3.75 

3.69 

203 i 

IS! 

98 

70 

122 , 

94 

Starch 

..pound.. 

.123 

.118 

,07 

.07 

176 

169 

100 

81 j 

131 

92 

Steel wire 100 pounds.. 

7.30 

6.90 

3.55 

3.43 

206 

194 

97 

69 1 

114 

95 

Stoves 

...each,. 

57. 00 

50.00 

24.00 

22.50 

238 

208 

94 

60 i 

106 

98 

Sugar 

.pound.. 

.17 

.15 

.069 

.058 

246 

218 

84 

58 

100 

109 

Sulphur 

...do 

.117 

.119 

.08 

.075 

146 

119 

94 

98 

148 

98 

Tedders 

...each.. 

I 75.40 

74.00 

39.50 

39.00 

191 

187 

99 

75 

118 

93 

Tin pails 

...do 

■ .63 

.59 

.27 

.25 

233 

219 

93 

61 

101 

99 

Tobacco, plug....... 

.pound.. 

.94 

.93 

.45 

.45 

209 

207 

300 

68 

107 

92 

Twine, binder. 

...do.... 

.200 1 

.258 

.112 

.103 

179 

230 

92 

80 

96 

100 

Wagons, double 

...each. . 

152.00 

138.00 

73.25 

66.00 

208 

188 

90 

69 

118 

102 

Wagons, single 

...do 

93.00 

83.00 

48 00 

45.50 

194 

173 

95 

74 

128 

97 

Walking cultivators. 

do.. . . 

40. 00 

35.20 









Wheelbarrows 

...do 

6.00 

5.50 

2.97 

2.80 

*‘202’ 

185 

““94* 

71 

119 

98 

Wire fence 


.63 

.59 

.317 

.311 

199 

186 

98 

72 

119 

94 

Wooden buckets 

...each,. 

1. 00 

.98 

.35 

.31 

286 ! 

280 

89 

50 

79 

103 

W ooden washtubs . . . 

...do.... 

1.90 

1.75 

,83 ! 

.77 

229 I 

211 

93 

02 

105 

99 

Average 






219 

208 

95 

67 

111 

97 
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FARM LABOR. 

Table 314 . — Wages oj male farm labor by classes and States^ 1910 and 1920, 



Per month. 

Per day at harvest 

1 

! Per day other than 

1 harvest. 

state and division 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

1 

With i 

Without 


board 

board 

board 

board. 

board 

board. 


1920 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1920 

1910 

Marne 

$5C) 60 

$23 50 

$81 50 

$34 50 

$3. 50 

$1 50 

$4 20 

$1 95 

$3 20 

$1 23 

$3 95 

$1. GO 

New Hampshire 

55. 00 

23. 50 

81 00 

35 50 

3 40 

1. 35 

4 50 

1 84 

3 30 

1 18 

4 05 

1. 65 

Vermont 

52 10 

25 00 

73 30 

35 50 

3 60 

1. 75 

4 40 

2 25 

2 90 

1 21 

3 70 

1. 60 

Massachusetts 

55 00 

22 75 

85.00 

37 20 

3 60 

1 42 

4. 50 

1. 92 

3 10 

1 22 

4 10 

1. 66 

Rhode Island 

55 00 

21 00 

81 00 

34 00 

3 10 

1 35 

4 40 

2 05 

2 70 

1 12 

3 80 

1. 56 

Connecticut 

56 00 

21 00 

82 00 

36 00 

3 60 

1 55 

4. 60 

2 00 

3 05 

1 07 

3 95 

1 55 

New York 

54 40 

23 50 

76.20 

35 00 

4 05 

1 80 

4 88 

2 22 

3 36 

1.28 

4.17 

1. 66 

New Jersey 

53 00 

19 50 

82. 00 

31 50 

4 00 

1. 70 

5. 00 

2 15 

3 10 

1 11 ! 

4. 05 

1 46 

Pennsylvama 

47 00 

18 75 

69. 70 

29 00 

3 65 

1. 50 

4 60 

1 96 

3. 15 

1 04 ! 

3 90 

1.49 

North Atlantic . .. 

51. 92 

21. 65 

75 54 

33 19 

3. 78 

1 63 

4 68 

2 08 

3 20 

1 17 I 

4 01 

1 58 

Delaware 

”lo^ 

16. 00 

60 00 

24 7> 

3 60 

1 35 

4 50 

1. 55 

2 SO 

.98 

3 50 

1 22 

Maryland 

3S 00 

13 50 

56 00 

21 50 

3 SO 

1 26 

4 55 

1.64 

2, 70 

.88 

3 45 

1 18 

Virginia 

36 10 

14. 00 

51. 60 

19 50 

3 07 

1 15 

3. 70 

1.44 

2. 20 

.78 

2 84 

1 01 

West Virginia 

48 50 

19 40 

68 30 

29.00 

3 25 

1.28 

4 05 

1 65 

2 52 

.94 

3. 40 

1. 27 

North Carolina 

38 40 

13 60 

53 10 

19 50 

2 85 

1.03 

3 52 

1 28 

2 25 

.73 

2. 85 

.97 

South Caiohna 

30 50 

12 00 

41 SO 

16 50 

2 25 

.96 

2 76 

1 12 

1 80 

.70 

2 30 

.90 

Georgia 

30 50 

13 00 ’ 

44.00 

18 00 

2 10 

.98 

2 60 ! 

1. 23 

1. 88 

.73 

2. 40 

> 95 

Florida 

34 50 

15 00 

50.00 

25 00 

2. 20 

1 10 

2 80 ! 

1 16 

2 00 ! 

.96 

2 62 

1.32 

South Atlantic . 

35 75 

13 77 

50 56 

19 75 

2.69 

1.07 

3 30 

1 33 

2.13 

„ 77 

2 '.4 

1.01 

Ohio 

48 00 

21 00 

66 50 

29.00 

Til 

1 67 

4 95 

2. 07 

3 19 

i.20 

3.98 

1. 57 

Indiana 

43 60 

20 50 

60 20 

28 40 

3.98 

1 70 

4 80 

2 07 

2 90 

i U 

3 65 

1. 45 

Dlinois 

52 90 

24 50 

68 ‘40 

32 90 

4 40 

1 90 

5 20 

2 30 

3 25 

i J1 

4 00 

1 63 

Michigan 

63.00 

23. 00 

75 00 

33 00 

4.10 

1 64 

4 95 

2. 10 

3 30 

1 22 

1 15 

1, 66 

Wisconsm 

62 00 

26 00 

84.50 

37 25 

4 15 

1 76 

5 05 

2 20 

3 50 

1. 35 

4 35 

1. 78 

N C east of Miss R.. 

51.49 

22. 94 

70. 09 

31 81 

4 17 

1 75 

5 00 

2 16 

3 22 

1 24 

4 01 

1.61 

Minnesota 

67.00 

26 00 

88.40 

38 00 

5 10 

2.23 

6.10 i 

2 65 

4 15 

1.48 

5 15 

1. 30 

Iowa 

66 35 

28.00 

83 50 

39 00 

5 00 

2 12 

5.85 

2.51 

4 08 

1.57 

4. 89 

1. 98 

Missouri 

42.00 

21.50 

56 00 

29. 50 

3 75 

1 55 

4 50 

1 93 

2 40 

1.02 

3.05 

1 32 

North Dakota 

70.00 

29. 00 

97. 00 

42.00 

6. 10 

2 40 

7,40 

3.03 

4 40 

1 60 

5 50 

20 

South Dakota 

76 00 

27. 00 

101 00 

39.00 

5.50 

2 35 

6 65 

2 95 

4 65 

1 54 

5 90 

2 00 

Nebraska 

66.00 

26.50 

87.50 

38.00 

5.60 

2.14 

6.70 

■ 2 60 

4.30 

1. 57 

5. 30 

1. 96 

Kansas 

57.00 

24.00 

77.50 

34 00 

6.00 

2 18 

6 75 

2.57 

4. 30 

1.42 

5, 20 

1. 84 

N C west of Miss R.. 

59 63 

25 10 

78 79 

3o 4<j 

5.03 

2 01 

5.94 

2 13 

3. 78 

1.38 

1 4 67 

1.77 

Kentucky 

36. 40 

10.00 

50.10 

23 10~ 

3 00 

1.36 

3 70 

1 71 

2.10 

.85 

2.70 

1. 12 

Tennessee 

33.00 

14.00 

46 00 

20 00 

2.50 

1. 14 

3 05 

1.44 

1. 85 

.77 

2 35 

1. 02 

Alabama 

29 30 

13 00 

42 20 

18 50 

1 90 

98 

2.50 

1 26 

1.85 

' . 85 

2 40 

1. 05 

Mississippi 

28 50 

13. 30 

41,00 

19 50 

1,95 

.93 

2.48 

1.22 

2 08 

83 

2. 65 

1. 10 

Loinsiana 

35 00 

13.50 

51 00 

20.25 

2. 35 

90 

2.85 

1 25 

2.30 

1 .77 

2 75 

1. 02 

Texas 

42 00 

18. 00 

60.00 

24 50 

3.25 

1 22 

3.85 

1 57 

2 65 

1 04 

3 25 

1.32 

Oklahoma, 

48.00 

19. 10 

68 00 

28 10 

4.65 

1.60 

5.35 

1 97 

3.30 

! 1.11 

4. 10 

1. 47 

Arkansas 

37. 50 

16.25 

53 80 

24 00 

2 60 

1 20 

3.30 

1 55 

2. 10 

.90 

2. 7o 

1. 20 

South Central. ...... 

36. 53 

15. 28 

51 94 

21 90 

2 80 

1. 14 

3 41 

1 47 

2.29 

.89 

2 89 

1 1.15 

Montana 

75 40 

38.00 

105 00 

50 00 

5 20 

2 05 

6 20 

2 80 

4 20 

1 77 " 

5 20 

2.36 

Wyoming 

69 00 

35.00 

98 00 

49.00 

4 20 

1 90 

5 30 

2 50 

3.70 

1.73 

4 75 

2.29 

Colorado 

65 00 

29 50 

92 00 

41 50 

4 50 

1 95 

5 50 

2 47 

3 70 

1 47 

4.60 

1 2. 00 

New Mexico 

54 00 

24 50 

72 00 

34 25 

3 25 

1 46 

3 io 

1 88 

2 50 

I 12 

3 2<> 

1.58 

Arizona 

67 00 

30 00 

94 00 

40 00 

3 20 

1 72 

4 10 

2 24 

2 85 

1 34 

3 75 

2, 04 

Utah 

77 00 

35 00 

104 00 

47 50 

3 90 

1 78 

4 90 

2 20 

3 50 

1. 55 

4 30 

2.00 

Nevada 

77 00 

37.00 

107 00 

54 00 

4 20 

1 82 

5 50 

2 38 

3 50 

1 39 

4 75 

1.96 

Idaho 

78 00 

35 00 

105 00 

49 50 

4.75 

2 20 

5.60 

2 80 

3 95 

1 70 

4 85 

2.27 

Washington 

77 00 

33 00 

104 00 

50 00 

5 15 

2.42 

6. 15 

2 78 

4 00 

1 72 

5 00 

2.26 

Oregon 

68 00 

32.00 

89.00 

^.50 

4 45 

2. 12 

5. 30 

2 60 

3 85 

1 51 

4. 80 

2. 07 

Califorma 

79.00 

33.00 

107.00 

47 00 

4 50 

1.98 

.5.40 

2. 48 

3 60 

1 44 

4,60 

1 2. 02 

Far Western 

73 21 

32 69 

99.43 

46.48 

4 48 

2 02 

5.39 

2.52 

3.66 

1 51 

4 61 

2.06 

United States ... 

46.89 

19. 21 

64.95 

27.50 

3 60 

1. 45 

4.36 

1.82 

2.86 

1.06 

1 3.59 

1.83 
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FARM LABOR — Continued 


Table 315 .— of classes of male j arm labor , mirly, %n United StMes, 1S6B-1020. 






By the month 

Day laboi 

at harvest 

Day laboi not hai\ ost 


'b'ear 





. _ 









With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

AVithoiit 





boaid 

boaid 

boaid 

board 

boaid 

board 

1920... 




$46. 89 

$64. 95 

$1.60 

$4 36 

$2. 86 

S3. 59 

1919... 




39 82 

56.29 

3 15 

3 83 

2. 45 

3. 12 

191S. 




34 92 

48 80 

2 65 

3 22 

2 07 

2 63 

1917... 




28 87 

40 43 

2. 08 

2 54 

1.56 

2.02 

1916. 




23 25 

32.83 

1 69 

2. 07 

1 26 

1 62 

1915 .. 




21. 20 

30. 15 

1 50 

1 92 

1 13 

1.47 

1914 




21 05 

29.88 

1 55 

1 91 

1. 13 

1 45 

1913... 




21 38 

30.31 

1 57 

1. 94 

1 16 

1 oO 

1912 .. 




20 81 

29 58 

1 51 

1.87 

1 11 

1.47 

1911 . 




20 18 

28 77 

1 19 

3 85 

1 09 

1.42 

1910 




19 21 

27.50 

1. J5 

1 82 

1 06 

1 38 

1902. 




10. 40 

22 14 

1 31 

1 53 

89 

1 13 

1899 . 




14 07 

20 23 

1 12 

1 37 

77 

1 01 

1898.. 




13 43 

19. 38 

1. 05 

1 30 

72 

96 

1895 .. 




12.02 

17 69 

92 

1. 14 

.62 

81 

1891 . 




12 16 

17 74 

93 

1 13 

.03 

81 

1893 




13. 29 

19.10 

1. 03 

1. 24 

69 

89 

1892 . 




12.51 

IS 60 

1 02 

1 30 

.07 

92 

1890. 




12 15 

18 33 

1 1 02 

1 30 

68 

92 

1888 . 




! 12 36 

18.24 

1.02 

1 31 

.67 

.92 

1885.. 




I 12 34 

17 97 

1 10 

1 10 

67 

91 

1882 . 




12 41 

lS.9i 

1. 15 

1.48 

67 

.93 

1879 ,. 




10 43 

16 42 

1 00 

1 30 

59 

81 

1875... 




12 72 

19 87 

1 35 

1 70 

.78 

1 08 

1809. . 




16 5> 

25. 92 

1.71 

2 20 

1 02 

1 41 

1866. . 




17 45 

26.87 

1 71 

2 20 

1. 08 

1. 19 


ITOW FARM LABOR 18 HIRED. 


Of the totallabor hire/T on faiiiib of the United States, the percentage which is hired by the month, by 
the day, with board and without board, is estimated as follows, based upon repoits of crop rejiorteis of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates 

Table 316 . — Peicenfage of total hired labor, ?>y dvemons. 




North 

N 01 th 

Noith 

South 

South 


rtem 


Atlaii- 

CciUial, 

Coutial, 

Atlan- 

Cen- 

West e 



tic 1 

east “ 

west * 

TIC 4 

Iral 


Hired by the— 








Month— 

Pn cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

With board 

36 1 

39 3 

41.8 

52, 7 

33.7 

29 0 

37.4 

Without board 

35 5 

16 5 

15, 1 

9 1 

17.2 

17.0 

9 5 

Day, excluding extra harvest— 








With board 

15 .3 

11.2 

15 5 

13.8 

17.4 

11 8 

13 7 

Without boaid 

: i.k 7 

13.7 

9 2 j 

i 4 8 

16 0 

21,0 

14 9 

Day, harvest labor— i 

1 

[ 



I 




With board 

10 5 

0 0 

10.8 

15. 9 

8.3 

9.7 

16.9 

Without board 1 

: ^ ^ \ 

7 3 

4 6 

I 3 1 

6.8 

8 5 

7.6 


100 0 ; 

100. 0 

100 0 

100. 0 

100 0 

100 0 

1 JOO 0 

Hired with board 

61 9 i 

62. 5 1 

71. 1 1 

82 4 

.59 1 1 

53. 5 

68, 0 

Hired wuthoiit board 

38. 1 j 

‘ 37. 5 ! 

1 

: 17 6 

10. 6 

i 

46.5 

32. 0 


1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Now Jersey, 
Pennsylvania 

2 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 

3 Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri. North Dakota, South Dakota, NebravSka, Ivansas 

4 Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carohna, Georgia, Flonda. 

«» Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 

« Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California. 
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FARM AND T.ABOR INCOME 


Table 317. — Average farm nicome and labor income on farms m the various areas 
studied by the Office of Farm Management. 


Farm income The difference botw cen i eceipts and expenses It represents the amount of money avail~ 
able for tho farmer's living above the value of family labor, pi ovided he has no interest to pay on mortgages 
or other debts 

Labor income The amount that the farmer has left for his labor after 5 per cent interest on the farm 
investment is deducted from tho farm income It represents what he earned as a result of his year's labor 
after the earning power of his investment has been deducted. In addition to the labor income the farmer 
received a house to live in, fuel (when cut from the farm), garden products, milk, buttei, eggs, etc 


Areas 

Year 

1 

Numbei 

of 

farms. 

Average 

farm 

income. 

Average 

labor 

income 

r.HSs n.ud Menard Counties, 111 

1910 ; 

1910 

73 

$3, 176 
1, 450 
1,313 
1,068 

1, 917 

$622 

Guthrie and Green Counties, Iowa 

77 

291 


1911 

378 

789 


1911 

300 

481 

Muck-land farms of noithern Indiana and southern 

1914 

100 

1,072 

Cut-over lands of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.. 
■Ban y and Lawi enee Counties, Mo 

1914 

1914 

801 

244 

391 

822 

49 

370 


1914 

112 

557 

110 


1914 

106 

952 

502 

New England, 

Snnlnem 1\GW England 

1914 

719 

837 

392 


1914 

441 

864 

436 

Popthern Maine 

1914 

415 

491 

202 

Frederick County, Md 

1915 

150 

1,380 

1 668 

368 

Mersey Cnnp ty, r a - 

1916 

349 

285 

Small farms around Waslungtoii, L. C 

1916 

152 

700 

408 

Irrigated farms in southern Arizona 

1913--1915 

446 

2,370 

713 

XJtsui Lake Valley, Utah - 

1913 

69 

867 

' 417 

T)n - 

1914 

1 75 

1,312 

728 

Sumter County, Ga. . ... 

1913 

I 268 

1,662 

471 

Lo 1., 

1918 

280 

3,710 

606 

1,817 

Washin^on County, Ohio (aveiage of 7 years) ^ 

1912-1918 

175 

272 

Olmton County* Ind (average of 7 years). ................ 

1910,1913-1918 

1913-1917 

700 

1,824 

533 

Dane County "Wis (average of 5 years) . ....... ..... 

300 

1,293 1 
1,536 
1,916 1 

408 

Gloucester County N 1 (a'^e'ra.ge of years) 

1914-1916 

375 

1,013 

Polk Coinitv Fla f average of 2 vears) 

1917-18 

105 

843 

HiUsboi 0 County, Fla (average of 2 yeais)* 

Frederick County, Va (average of 2 years) 2 

Salt Lake V alley, Utah 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1915 

232 

1 302 

428 

849 

2,776 

778 

562 

1,478 

162 






Total - 


8,172 








1 Same area repeated after a lapse of 5 years. 


2 Surveys being continued over a period of years. 
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FARM LABOR HIJPPJ.Y AND DEMAND. 


Table oJS.~~Fanii lahoi supply and de^iumd, i9i9~i.9'.0. 


State and di\ ision 


Marne . . . 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Ehode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jeisey 

Pennsylvania 

Noith Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Caiolma 

South Caiohna 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Atlantic 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Hiinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

North Central, east of 
Mssissippi Rivei 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Noith Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

North Cential, west of 
Mississippi River 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

South Central 

Montana 

Wyoming...- 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Aiizoua 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho - . 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cahjfornia 


- — ~ - 

- 

~ 

— 




. 

— - — 

Faim label supply, 

Faim labor demand, 

Fei cent of siipnly to 

pei cent ot noimal 

per cent oi iioiinal 


demand 


1921 

1920 

191<» 

1921 

1920 

1019 

1921 

1921) 

1919 

92 

70 

90 

91 

92 

98 

10 i 

76 

92 

9b 

63 

80 

91 

97 

97 

105 

05 

82 

SS 

75 

80 

98 

100 

103 

90 

75 

78 

92 

55 

85 

94 

95 

105 

98 

58 

81 

85 

59 

88 

100 

100 

103 

85 

59 

85 

9b 

53 

86 

97 

115 

105 

99 

46 

82 

90 

62 

81 

93 

115 

101 

97 

54 

SO 

93 

58 

82 

95 

110 

98 

9S 

53 

81 

94 

64 

88 

90 

105 

101 

101 

61 

87 

92 1 

G2 3 

82 8 

92 7 

107.8 

101 0 

99 4 

57 8 

81 9 

109 

70 

80 

92 

120 

105 

1(19 

58 

7b 

87 

75 

80 

91 

102 

104 

9(. 

74 

77 

89 

70 

SO 

90 

110 

105 

99 

bl 

76 

94 

OS 

87 

93 

105 

103 

101 

05 

81 

95 

71 

82 

87 

L05 

102 

109 

08 

SO 

100 

76 

80 

85 

132 

103 

ilS 

08 

78 

95 

75 

85 

80 

100 

105 

119 

71 

81 

90 

70 

76 

92 

110 

lOG 

101 

64 

72 

94 3 

72 5 

81.9 

80 6 

107 i 

103.9 

108 9 

67 5 

78 8 

92 

68 

86 

91 

105 

102 

101 

65 

81 

94 

70 

90 

89 

10 i 

102 

10b 

07 

88 

98 

72 

87 

93 

109 

101 

105 

60 

86 

94 

60 

85 

87 

104 

100 

108 

58 

85 

97 

70 

85 

95 

110 

101 

102 

64 

84 

95 i 

68.4 

86 G 

91 2 

106 6 

101 2 

104 8 

61,2 

85 6 

97 

77 

86 

92 

108 

103 

105 

71 

Ki 

99 

84 

90 

92 

109 

101 

108 

77 

80 

92 

75 

86 

90 

102 

101 

102 

71 

1 S5 

99 

80 

81 

85 

04 

99 

lib 

85 

82 

103 

84 

80 

89 

102 

101 i 

lit) 

82 

81 

100 

78 

85 

88 

105 

102 

114 

71 

83 

94 

71 

81 

83 

97 

97 

113 

73 

84 

96 6 

77.8 

1 

85 6 

89.1 

103 4 

100.9 

lOS 4 

75.2 

84.8 

92 

72 

85 

87 

101 

102 j 

10() 

71 1 

5 

91 

73 i 

84 

88 

105 

102 1 

103 

70 

82 

95 

70 j 

85 

81 

lit) 

iu5 1 

117 

64 1 

i 81 

02 

75 ! 

77 

85 

110 

101 : 

108 

68 

74 

92 

73 1 

85 

78 

103 

103 ! 

1 118 

71 

83 

98 

71 1 

81 

83 

100 

97 

1 118 

71 I 

84 

97 

70 

85 

78 

90 

9(J 

i 121 

71 i 

89 

97 

80 

86 

82 

105 

101 

' 118 

76 : 

85 

94 3 

72.8 

83.2 

83 0 

104,2 

101. 3 

113.6 

69.9 ! 

i 82.1 

105 

74 

8b 

67 

87 


i 157 

85 

i 81 

111 

85 

90 

86 

100 

105 

! 129 

85 

86 

105 

80 

90 

87 

99 

103 

! 121 

81 

87 

107 

85 

90 

85 

100 

100 

126 

85 

90 

110 

80 

90 

75 ! 

140 

105 

117 

57 

86 

107 

95 

96 

95 ! 

102 

105 

113 

93 

91 

98 

90 

90 

95 i 

105 

102 

103 

86 

88 

104 

84 

88 

88 

99 

300 

118 

85 

88 

303 

78 

80 

91 

100 

102 

113 

78 

81 

99 

78 

88 

92 

101 

100 

108 

77 

88 

99 

84 

93 

93 

104 

103 

106 

81 

90 

102,3 

82.1 

90.0 

89.0 

101.5 

102. 4 

114 9 

1 ioT 

87.9 

95 2 

724 

84 4 

: 87 5 

105 3 

101 8 

108 8 

68 8 

82 9 


Far Western.. 
United States. 
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FARM WORK BONE EACH MONTH. 

Tabt.b 319 — Percentage of total yearns farm toorh done each months based upon estimates 
of county crop reporters of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 


[ Black figures indicate the month in which most work is done ] 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

Time 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Maine 

0 S 

0.8 

2 2 

7 5 

16 5 

16 7 

15 7 

10 8 

15 8 

S 5 

3 5 

1.2 

New Hampshire 

2 0 

2.2 

2.8 

6 8 

15 2 

14 0 

16 6 

13 6 

9 8 

9 4 

5 0 

2 6 

Veiniont 

1 7 

3 6 

3 5 

6 5 

15 7 

12 3 

17 5 

14 5 

10 0 

10 0 

4 2 

2 5 

Massachusetts 

2 2 

2 5 

() 2 

8 5 

12 8 

15 2 

13 5 

11 5 

10 5 

10 0 

4 8 

2 3 

Rhode Island 

2 3 

2 3 

5 7 

12 7 

15 0 

10 0 

9.3 

7 7 

13 3 

11 0 

5 7 

5 0 

Connecticut 

4 0 

4 0 

5 0 

8 5 

11 5 

12 3 

14 3 

10 2 

10 5 

9 2 

6 5 

4.0 

New Yoik 

2 6 

2 6 

4 5 

8 7 

11 9 

11 5 

13 9 

12 5 

10 7 

10 8 

6 8 

3.5 

New Jersey 

2 7 

2.9 

5.0 

10 1 

12 5 

12 9 

13 5 

12 5 

10 S 

8.0 

6 1 

3.0 

Pennsylvama 

2 3 

2 4 

4 3 

8 S 

11 6 

12 1 

14 5 

12 4 

11 7 

10 1 

6 7 

3 1 

Delaware 

2 3 

2 7 

3 3 

9 0 

11 3 

14 0 

16 8 

10 3 

11 3 

11 0 

5 0 

3 0 

Maryland 

2 1 

2 6 

5 4 

8 3 

12 6 

14 0 

13 8 

7 8 

11.2 

10.6 

7 4 

4 2 

Virginia 

2 1 

3.0 

5 9 

10 1 

12 2 

14 9 

13 2 

8 2 

10.9 

9 1 

6 3 

3 8 

West \hrginia 

1 7 

3 4 

8 0 

11 7 

13 2 

13 8 

13 7 

9.6 

9 8 

7.7 

4 7 

2.7 

North Carohna 

2 7 

3 5 

0 8 

10 1 

12 2 

15 6 

11.5 

7 4 

8 4 

10 0 

7.8 

4 0 

South Carohna 

3 0 

4.1 

8 0 

11 3 

13 3 

14 2 

8 9 

5 i 

8 3 

11 1 

8 9 

3 5 

Georgia 

3 8 

5 2 

8 4 

11 4 

13 2 

13 2 

S 6 

52 

9.3 

10.3 

7 6 

3 8 

Florida 

9 1 

10 4 

11.8 

11 4 

9 8 

7 7 

5 8 

4 9 

6 4 

8 1 

7 8 

6 8 

Ohio 

2 5 

2 8 

5 2 

9 1 

11 5 

12 7 

14 8 

11 3 

10.8 

8.0 

6 6 

3 8 

Indiana 

2 0 

2 5 

4 8 

8 8 

12 0 

14 9 

14 7 

10 a 

10 2 

8 6 

7 6 

3 6 

lUinois 

2 0 

2 5 

5 2 

9 0 

12 5 

13 5 

14 2 

10 8 

9 4 

8 7 

8 6 

3 6 

Michigan 

2 1 

2 2 

3 5 

7 5 

11 9 

12 2 

14 3 

12 3 

12 1 

12 2 

6 5 

3 2 

Wisconsin 

2 5 

2.G 

3 7 

9 5 

12 5 

11 7 

15 1 

13 7 

12 0 

8 7 

4 9 

3 1 

Minnesota 

2 G 

2 8 

4 5 

10 5 

10 9 

9 9 

12 1 

14 9 

13 5 

10 3 

5 3 

2 7 

Iowa 

2 4 

2 5 

5 0 

10 7 

12 1 

11 4 

12 8 

11 8 

9 6 

8 9 

9 1 

3 7 

Missouri 

2 5 

3.5 

6.9 

10 3 

13 0 

14 2 

12 8 

8 0 

9 2 

8 3 

7 4 

3 9 

North Dakota 

2 4 

2 5 

45 

10 2 

13 8 

8 0 

10 0 

14 8 

14 8 

10 7 

5 6 

3.2 

South Dakota 

2 4 

2 7 

4 9 

10 8 

12 1 

10 6 

11 5 

14 1 

10 5 

9 2 

7 2 

4 0 

Nebraska 

2 5 

2.5 

4 8 

8 1 

10 7 

12 1 

14 C 

13 2 

10 4 

9 2 

8 0 

4 2 

Kansas 

2 1 

2 7 

5 5 

8.4 

10 8 

12 9 

15 8 

12 5 

11 1 

8.7 ^ 

5 8 

3 7 

Kentucky 

2 2 

3 0 

6 4 

10 5 

13 8 

15 8 

12 4 

9 0 

8 7 

8 I 

6,6 

3 5 

Tennessee 

2 3 

3 6 

6 9 

11 6 

14 2 

16 0 

10.1 

6.8 

8.2 

9 8 

7.2 

3.3 

Alabama 

3 I 

5 1 

9 0 

12 7 

14 4 

14 4 

7.8 

^ 1 

6,7 

11.1 

7 4 

4 2 

Mississippi 

2 7 

4.1 

9 0 

12 1 

13 1 

13 7 

10 2 

5 9 

7.3 

10 3 

8 2 

3 4 

Louisiana 

3 6 

7.0 

11 0 

13 1 

11 7 

10 6 

5 8 

5.3 

8 0 

11.4 

8.5 j 

4.0 

Texas - 

4 0 

5 4 

8 4 

9.9 

12 1 

12 3 

8 1 

6.5 

10.6 

11 3 

7.4 

4.0 

Oklahoma 

3 0 

4.2 

7 8 

9 9 

11.8 

14 0 

10 4 

7 4 

9 3 

10.0 

7.9 

4.3 

Arkansas - 

2 6 

3.6 

8 5 

12 5 

13 7 

14 5 

8 9 

5 8 

7 7 

10 4 

7 8 

4 0 

Montana 

1.7 

2.1 

4 8 

10 9 

12 2 

9 1 

10 8 

13 C 

14 4 

11.0 

6.2 

2.9 

Wyoming 

2 4 

2 8 

4 7 

9 4 

15 5 

11.8 

12 1 

13 6 

11.0 

9.9 

4 1 

2.7 

Colorado 

1 7 

2 0 

4 5 

9 7 

13 2 

9 8 

10 3 

14 5 

12 7 

12 3 

6.3 

3.0 

New Mexico 

2.3 

3 8 

6 7 

13 1 

12.7 

9 3 

9 7 

11.2 

14.6 

9 9 

, 3.9 

2.8 

Arizona 

3 5 

4 5 

4 8 

i 10.7 

its 7 

14 2 

1 10 8 

5 8 

11.8 

8 7 

5 8 

3 7 

Utah 

1 7 

1 6 

4.9 

i 10 9 

16 4 

10 0 

12 2 

12 4 

13 8 

8 7 

5 0 i 

2.4 

Nevada 

3 2 

4 0 

10.0 

9 5 

8 0 

13 0 

13.2 

11 2 

10 8 

8.8 

4 5 

3.8 

Idaho 

1 2 

1.5 

5 1 

11 1 

12 4 

11 3 

13,0 

;U.7 

: 13 0 

9 4 

5.5 

1,8 

Washington 

2 1 

3.3 

8.3 

11 7 

12 0 

9 5 

10 7 

12 5 

12.0 

10 7 

4 6 

2 6 

Oregon 

2 3 

4 1 

7 5 

9 8 

9 0 

10.5 

13 4 

As 7 

12 9 

8 7 

5 5 

2.6 

California 

: 5 3 

5 6 

7.6 

8 2 

8.9 

11 9 

11 7 

1 11 0 

10 4 

7.8 

6 8 

4.8 

IJmled States 

2 8 

3 7 

6.8 

10.4 

12 6 

13 1 

11 3 

‘ 8 9 

9 8 

9 0 

7.1 

3.6 
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VALUE OF PLOW LANDB. 

Table 320 . — Value of plow lands^ by States, 1918-1921, 


Avciago of pool plow 
lands 


Aveiage of good plow 
lands 


Average of all plow lands 


f^tate. 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island. . 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsyvania... . 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virgmia... 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota.. , 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas., 


Oklahoma..... . 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming.... .. 
Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1421 

1020 

1910 

1921 

1920 

j 1919 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

S2o 00 

$30 

00 

$24 

00 

$50 00 

.$.56 

00 

,$50 

00 

$36 

00 

.$42 

00 

$37 

00 

$3.5 

00 

24 no 

24 

00 

23 

00 

63 00 

64 

00 

54 

00 

31 

00 

42 

00 

39 

oo 

39 

00 

29 00 : 

30 

00 

30 

00 

67 00 

69 

00 

CA 

00 

47 

00 

48 

00 

44 

00 

44 

f)0 

40 00 

40 

00 

41 

00 

98 00 

103 

00 

92 

00 

f>9 

00 

72 

00 

68 

00 

f>8 

00 

50. 00 

50 

00 

47 

00 

105. 00 

105 

00 

92 

00 

85 

00 

85 

00 

73 

00 

70 

00 

34 no 

,35 

00 

37 

00 

90 00 

100 

00 

80 

00 

58 

00 

60 

00 

55 

00 

52 

00 

40 00 

39 

00 

38 

00 

84 00 

84 

00 

80 

00 

65 

00 

64 

00 

00 

00 

58 

00 

55 00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

125 00 j 

104 

00 

103 

00 : 

92 

00 

SO 

00 

76 

00 

78 

00 

39 00 

40 

00 

38 

00 

81 00 ' 

86 

00 

79 

00 

62 

00 

<)6 

00 

60 

00 

58 

00 

38 00 

44 

00 

36. 

00 

72 00 1 

86. 

,00 

70 

00 

55 

51 

66 

00 

55 

00 

59 

00 

31 00 

46 

00 

39 

00 

70 00 

82 

00 

60 

00 

51 

00 

no 

00 

53 

00 

47 

00 

32 00 

34 

00 

31 

00 

70 00 

73 

00 

62 

00 

50 

00 

53 

00 

47 

00 

43 

00 

31 00 

32 

00 

29 

00 

70 00 

75 

00 

64 

00 i 

48 

00 

51 

00 

44 

00 

43 

00 

36 00 

42 

00 

31 

00 

76 00 

87 

00 

67 

00 

,55 

00 

()3 

00 

50 

00 

42 

00 

32 00 

41 

00 

27 

00 

68.00 

82 

00 

56 

00 

50 

00 

61 

00 

45 

f)0 

36 

00 

23 00 

30 

00 

24 

50 

50 00 

63 

00 

49 

30 

36 

00 i 

46 

00 

37 

50 

28 

00 

25 00 

23 

00 

21 

00 

55 00 

53 

00 

48 

00 

40 

no 1 

30 

00 

33 

00 

32 

no 

60 00 

69 

00 

63 

00 

110 00 

1,32 

00 

113 

00 

88 

f)0 

105 

00 

91 

00 

86 

00 

71 00 

80 

00 

68 

no 

13" 00 

1.50 

00 

126 

00 

109 

00 

119 

00 

100 

00 

96 

00 

105 00 

115 

00 

100. 

00 

195 00 

213 

00 

170 

00 

157 

00 

170 

00 

144 

00 

1,32 

00 

41 00 

41 

00 

40 

00 

83 00 

80 

00 

76 

00 

65 

00 

64 

00 

61 

00 

60 

00 

65 00 

66 

00 

60 

00 

122 00 

12.5 

00 

110 

00 

98 

00 

100 

00 

89 

00 

82 

00 

74. 00 

73 

00 

59 

00 

121 00 

120 

00 

88 

00 

101 

00 

100 

00 

78 

Of) 

75 

00 

145 00 

157 

Of) 

129 

00 

238 00 

25^00 

196 

00 

200. 

00 

219 

Of) 

169 

00 

151 

00 

58 00 

60 

00 

51 

00 

106 00 

110 

00 

91 

00 

83 

00 

87 

00 

72 

00 

<)6 

00 

30 00 

31 

00 

27 

50 

49 00 

49 

00 

43. 

00 

42 

00 

43 

00 

37 

00 

35 

00 

66 00 

67 

00 

50 

00 

102. 00 

108 

00 

77 

00 

85 

00 

90 

00 

67 

00 

56 

00 

80 00 

85 

00 

67 

00 

140 00 

1,50 

00 

11) 

00 

11,5 

00 

325 

00 

95 

00 

80 

00 

50 00 

50 

00 

44. 

00 

90 00 

90 

00 

77 

00 

70 

00 

70 

Of) 

61 

00 

! 58 

no 

33 00 

42 

00 

37 

00 

75. 00 

95 

00 

80 

00 

53 

00 

i 70 

00 

I 61 

00 

50 

00 

35 00 

40 

00 

31 

00 

81 00 

90 

00 

75 

00 

55 

00 

1 60 

00 

,53 

00 

48 

00 

17 00 

20 

00 

17 

00 

38 00 

43 

00 

33. 

,00 

26 

00 

30 

00 

24. 

00 

21. 

,00 

16 00 

23 

00 1 

16 

00 

36 00 

49 

00 

33 

50 

26 

00 

35 

00 

25 

50 

23 

00 

24 00 

31 

00 

25 

00 

50 00 

65 

00 

44 

00 

38 

00 

50 

00 

33 

00 

33 

00 

33 00 

36 

00 ! 

27 

00 

70 00 

72 

00 

58. 

00 

52 

00 

56 

00 

46 

00 

45 

00 

29 00 

30 

00 

24 

00 

63 00 

63 

00 

51 

00 

46. 

00 

47 

00 

38 

00 

35 

00 

24 00 

26. 

00 

22 

00 

54 00 

65 

00 

50 

(K> 

38 

00 

45 

00 

38 

Of) 

31. 

00 

19 00 

21 

00 

21 

00 

41 00 

48 

00 

45 

00 

30 

00 

36 

00 

34 

00 

1 35 

00 

25. 00 

34 

00 

26 

00 

60.00 

70 

00 

53 

00 

44 

00 

53 

t)0 

43. 

00 

41 

f)0 

35.00 

40. 

00 

36. 

00 

86 00 

88 

00 

1 80 

(K) 

67. 

00 

66. 

00 

60 

00 

55 

00 

30 00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

60 00 

60 

00 

I 60 

00 

45. 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

42 

00 

75.00 

90, 

00 

60 

00 

140. 00 

180 

00 

125 

00 

120 

00 

130 

00 

100 

Of) 

98 

00 

50 00 

60 

00 

55. 

00 

140 00 

1.^5 

00 

125 

Of) 

100 

00 

103 

00 

05 

00 

86. 

00 

45.00 

46 

00 

50 

00 

90 00 

110 

00 

110 

Of) 

75 

00 

80 

00 

85 

00 

80 

00 

58 00 

60 

00 

50. 

00 

: 128.00 

135. 

00 

98 

00 

99 

00 

105 

00 

76 

00 

70 

00 

63. 00 

68. 

00 

60 

00 

140.00 

1.50 

00 

121 

00 

105. 

00 

115 

00 

05 

00 

94 

00 

60.00 

60. 

00 

53 

00 

135.00 

130 

00 

108 

00 

103. 

Of) 

100 

Of) 

81. 

00 

84 

00 

75 00 

70 

00 

69 

00 

200.00 

175 

00 

16.5 

00 

135 

00 

130 

00 

121 

00 

120 

00 

66 GO 

60 

76 

51. 

26 

106. 33 

113, 

34 

91 

83 

83 

78 

90 

01 

71 

31 

68 

38 


United States. 
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TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL STATISTICAL DATA 
Table 321 — Trends in agncultural statistical data 


825 


Index numbers, basis, 100= 5-year average, 1909-1913. 


Year 

Land 

values 

Farm 

wages. 

Crop 

pnces. 

Live- 

stock 

prices. 

Cl ops 
and 
live 
stock 

Crop 

values 

per 

acre 

Articles 

farm- 

ers 

buy. 

Crop 

yield 

per 

acre. 

1020 

184 

240 

195 

183 

189 

148 

223 

107 

1010 

202 

207 

221 

212 

217 

232 

212 

102 

1918 

167 

176 

212 

211 

211 

212 

188 

100 

1017 

153 

142 

198 

181 

189 

209 

153 

104 

IQIfi 

136 

114 

124 

122 

123 

142 

125 

97 

3915 

123 

105 

101 

104 

102 

108 

112 

110 

1914 

111 

104 

101 

112 

107 

103 

103 

105 

1913 

109 

105 

98 

110 

104j 

104 

103 

95 

1912 

103 

102 

101 

98 

100 

101 

102 

110 

10 -n 

99 

99 

101 

90 

96 

97 

100 

93 

1910 

96 

96 

99 

108 

103 

98 

99 

101 

1909 

93 

98 

101 

95 

98 

101 

97 

101 

1 oao . 

45 

68 




57 

86 




1 i 


1 






Peicentage change yearly. 

i09,n 


— 7 

+16 

-12 

-14 

-13 

-36 

+ 5 

+ 5 
+ 2 

1019 

+21 

+18 

+ 4 

+ 1 

+ 3 

+ 9 

+13 

1918 

+ 9 

+24 

+ 7 

+17 

+12 

+ 1 

+23 

— 4 

1917 

+13 

+24 

+60 

+49 

■+54 

+47 

+22 

-f 7 
-12 
+ 6 
+10 
-13 
+19 

1916 

+11 

+ 9 

+23 

+17 

+20 

+31 

+12 

1916 

+11 

+ 1 

0 

- 8 

- 4 

+ 5 

+ 9 
0 

1^4 

+ 2 

_ 2 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+ 3 

0 

1013 

+ 5 

+ 3 

- 3 

+12 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 1 

1912 

+ 5 

. + 3 

0 

+ 8 

+ 4 

+ 5 

+ 2 

19il 

1910 

+ 3 
+ 3 

+ 5 

_ 4 

+ 2 
- 2 

-16 

+14 

- 7 
+ 6 

— 1 
- 3 

+ 1 
+ 2 

— 9 
+ 1 


Note.— L and values are obtained on Mar. 1 foUowing tbc year shown on stub oUabuiaiion, n^res may 
be regarded as representing approximately values at the close of the years 

for entire year Wage statistics are collected on Mar 1 of the following year (1919 ^ 

December), they are presumed to represent the aveiage for the c^endar year shown on sti^, but they 
are probably influenced somewhat more by conditions m the last half of ^ 

Crop prices'^ and hve-stock prices aie calendar-year averages, obtamed from 

weighted. Figures for crops and hve stock are the averages of the crop pnces and hye-stock figures as 
ZlTnlepara^ The rX of the value of all crops to the value of ah hve-stock pi oducte is ns^hy abrat 
fi tn 4.* Enf nf toial farm sales about 40 pei cent aie ciops, 56 per cent hve stock and hve-stock products, 
Ld 4 pe? oeL ?^scSIS! top vXs per acre are o^taiued by^dividiug the total value of &6 jear^ 
cron Twoduction based upon Dec. i pnces by the total acres producmg the crops. Prices of articles 
whFc]?farmers bnv are obtamed at the close of the year mdicated, although they are assiuaed to be aver- 
ages for the year, th.^y probably are influenced more by conditions m the latter part than m the early part 
of tiie year. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF MEAT ANIMALS 
Table 322 — Index numbers of prices of meat animals, monthly and average, 1911—1920, 


Date. 


Jan. 15........ 

Feb. 15 

Mar. 15 

Apr. 15 

May 15 

June 15 

July 15 

Aug. 15 

Sept. 15 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 15. 

Average 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

12. 14 

13,46 

12.59 

8.53 

12.43 

13.51 

12.65 

9.42 

12.52 

14.06 

13.06 

10.70 

12.72 

15. 01 

13. 55 

11.71 

12.41 

15.34 

13.83 

11.84 

12.31 

14. 98 

13.62 

11.72 

12.40 

15,61 

13.68 

11.47 

12. 12 

15.56 

14.21 

11.84 

12. 22 i 

13 44 

14. 50 

12.79 

11.67 ^ 

12.22 

13.79 

13.04 

10.34 

11 88 

13 37 

12.47 

8.48 

11 54 

13. 40 

12 74 

11.69 

13 69 

13.49 

j 11 56 1 


1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Aver- 

age. 

6.46 

6,57 

7.05 

6.40 

6.44 

6.40 

8.50 

6.94 

6.46 

7.27 

6.70 

5.54 

6. 19 

8.71 

7.53 

6.46 

7.37 

7. 08 

5.69 

6.09 

9.06 

7 85 

6.59 

7.40 

7.35 

6. 30 

5,80 

9.43 

7.98 

6.80 

7.29 

7.08 

6.39 

5.54 

9.45 

8.00 

6.85 

7.22 

7,19 

6.27 

6.45 

9.36 

8.04 

6.83 

7.41 

7.25 

6.23 

5.52 

9.44 

8.06 

6.74 

7.63 

7. 20 

6.56 

5.87 

9. 58 

8.38 

6.77 

7.58 

7.15 

6.74 

5.87 

9.54 

8.04 

6.96 

7.14 

7. 14 

6.86 

5.68 

9.24 

8,09 

6.45 

6.80 

6.94 

6.45 

5.44 

8.82 

8.16 

6.25 

6.61 

6.85 

6.42 

5.37 

8. 58 

I 7.77 

6.63 

1 7.19 

j 7 00 

G. 25 

5. 77 

9.09 
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MEAT PRODUCTION, rMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION 
Table 323 — Meat production, v)nportii, expat ts, and consumption, 1900-1919 


Production of dressed- weight moat in calendar years estimated by the Bureau of Ciop Estimates for 
1900, ascertained by the Bmeau of the Census for 1909, estimated by the Bureau of Animal Industiy for 
1914-1919; edible oftai estimated by the Bmeau of Crop Estimates for all years from these poicentages of 
dressed weights: Beef, 19 047 pei cent, veal, 7.455 pei cent, mutton, including lamb, 4 05 pet cent, pork, 
including lard, 15 06 pei cent Some of the foreign trade numbers are approximate averages, and the 
small numbers of meat animals in this trade are not included. Beef statistics include veal, mutton in- 
cludes lamb and goat pork includes lard. 


Class of meat. 

1900 

1909 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 



Production, dressed weight, and edible offal, in thousand iioimds- 


Beef 

8,962,805 

9, o4o, 343 

7,177,981 

7,334,045 

7,859, 854 

8,670,651 

9,876,410 

8,737, 029 

Mutton 

616,385 

646,277 

773,804 

672,880 

663,724 

513,907 

562,214 

664, 431 

Pork 

9,266,245 

9,532,453 

10,271,184 

11,438,459 

12,268, 010 

9,805,989 

12,983,580 

13, 171, 832 

Total... 

IS 865,435 

19,724,073 

18,222,969 

19,495,384 

20,791,588 

18,990,637 

23,422,204 

22, 573,292 


Tiend of production since 1900 (1900=100). 

Beef 

100 0 

100. 5 

80.1 

82.4 

87.7 

90. 7 

no 2 

07.5 

Mutton 

100 0 

104 8 

125.5 

109.2 

107.7 

83 4 

91.2 

107. 8 

Pork 

100 0 

102 7 

110.6 

123.2 

132 1 

105 6 

139.8 

141.8 

Total... 

100.0 

104.6 

96 6 

103.3 

110.2 

100. 7 

124.2 

119 7 


Per capita production, in pounds. 

Beef 

117.9 

105.4 

73,4 

74.4 

78 1 

85,0 

95.5 

83.3 

Mutton 

8.1 

7.1 1 

7.9 

6.8 

6.6 

5.0 

5.4 j 

6.3 

Pork 

122.2 

1 105,3 ! 

105.0 

115.3 I 

121.9 

96.1 

125. 5 

125 6 

Total.... 

248.2 

i 217. 8 

1 

186.3 

196.5 

206.6 

L86.1 

226.4 

1 

215.2 

1 


Each class of meat as a percentage of total production, m percentages. 

Beef 

47.5 

48 4 

49.4 

37.9 

37.8 

45.7 

42.2 

38.7 

Mutton 

3.3 

3 3 

4.2 

3.4 

3.2 

2,7 

2.4 

2 9 

Pork 

49.2 

48.3 

56.4 

58.7 

59.0 

51,6 

55.4 

58.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Imports, in thousand pounds. 


Beef 

Mutton 

Fork 

Total.... 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Total..-. 

2,500 

4, 500 

500 

258,803 

19,876 

26,880 

120,402 

11,879 

5,500 

40,425 

18,235 

1,171 

27,639 
5,624 
2, 822 

30,296 
608 
3, 586 

90,310 
8, 209 
9, 124 

2,500 

5,000 

305,559 

137,781 

58,831 

36,085 

34, 490 

107,643 

Domestic exports, in thousand pounds. 

857,542 

600 

1,602,662 

499, 828 
1,600 
1,003,223 

192,088 

3,847 

853,321 

546,478 

4,231 

1,401,217 

305, 53o 

1 5,258 

1,469,363 

408,611 

2,862 

1,319,128 

797,061 

1,631 

2,203,181 

436,092 

3,009 

2,679,627 

2,460,804 

1,504,651 

1,049,256 

1,951,926 

1,870,156 

1,730,601 

3,061, 873 

3,118,728 
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MEAT PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION-^Oon 


Table 323 — Meat production, imports, exports, and consumption, l900-]919—GoYi\&, 


Class of meat. 

1900 

1909 

1014 

1915 i 1916 

1 

1917 

191S ' 1919 

i 

Beef 

Mutton 1 

Folk 

Total ... 

I 

1 Excess of domestic exports over imports, in thousand pounds 

855,042 

600 

1,602,662 

495,328 

1,600 

1,002,723 

166,715 
116,029 
826, 441 

426,076 
17,648 
1,395,717 1 

355, 110 
111,977 
1,468, 192 

380, 972 

1 2, 762 
1,316,306 

760,765 315,782 

1, 023 ! 1 5, 200 

2,259,595 ] 2,070,503 

' 2,458,304 

3,499,651 

743,697 j 

1, 814, 145 

1,811,325 

1,694,516 1 3,027,383 3,011,085 


j Excess of domestic exports over imports as a percentage of iiroduction, m percentages. 


Beef 

9.5 

5.2 

! 10 9 

i 

5.8 


4 4 

7S 

! 4 0 

Mutton 

.1 

.2 

12. 1 

1 1.1 

1 1 8 

1.5 

.2 

1 8 

Poik 

17 3 

10. 5 

8 0 

12. 2 1 12 0 

13 4 

17 4 

: 20 3 

Total .. 

13.0 

7 6 

4 1 

9 3 

S 7 

8 9 

12 9 

i 13 3 

! 


Domestic exports of ammal fats and oils, in thousand pounds 

Beef 

245, 000 

200, 000 

100,657 

159, 206 

' 118,756 

52,728 

92, 7SS 

158,333 

Pork 

655, 000 

450, 000 

460, 580 

489, 312 

456,603 

383, 997 

555, 460 

784,946 

Total.... 

900, 000 

650,000 

561,237 

648,518 

575,359 

436,725 

048, 248 

943,279 


Domestic exports of ammal fats and oils as a percentage of domestic exiiorts of total meat, 





in peicentages 




Beef 

28.6 

40.0 

52.4 

i 29 1 

30 0 

12 9 

11 6 

36 3 

Pork 

40.9 

44.9 

54.0 

1 34 9 

31 1 

29.1 

24.5 

29 3 

Total 

36.6 

43 2 

62.5 

33 2 

30 8 

25.2 

21.2 

I 30.2 



Consumption, dressed weight and edible offal, m thousand pounds 


Beef 

8,107,763 

9, 050, 015 

7,244,096 

6,957,969 

7,504,744 

8, 289, 679 

9,109,645 

8. 391,247 

Mutton 

615,785 

644, 677 

789,833 

680,528 

675,701 

516,759 

561, 191 

669,631 

Pork 

7,683, 583 

8, 529, 730 

9,444, 743 

10,042,742 

10,799,818 

8, 489, 683 

10,723,985 

10,501,329 

Total 

16,407, 131 

18,224,422 

17,479,272 

17,681,239 

18,980,263 

17,290,121 

20,294,821 

19,562,207 


Trend of consumption since 1900 (1900=100). 

Beef 

100.0 



111.6 

89.4 

85.8 

92 6 

102.2 

112.4 

103.5 

Mutton.,., 

100.0 

104. 7 

128 3 

110.5 

100.7 

83 9 

91.1 

108.7 

Pork 

100.0 

111.0 

122.9 

130 7 

140.6 

110.5 

130.6 

136.7 

Total--.. 

100.0 

llLl 

106 5 

107.8 

115.7 

105 4 

124 3 

119.2 


Per capita consumption, in pounds. 

Beef 

106.7 

99.9 

74.1 

70.1 

74 6 

81.2 

88 0 

80.0 

Mutton 

81. 

47.1 

8.1 

6.9 

6.7 

5 1 

5 4 

6.4 

Pork 

101.1 

94.2 

96.5 

101.2 

107 3 

83.2 

103 7 

100.1 

Total.... 

215,9 

201.2 

178.7 

178.2 

188.6 

169. 5 , 

197 1 

186.5 


Excess of imports over domestic exports. 
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SECTIONAL MEAT CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Bv the processes of arriving at the meat consumption of this country, followed by the census method and 
bv theestimates made m the Department of Agriculture it lias been impossible to detormme what it is m 
anv part of the Nation Only a national average could be obtained. To provide mformation for each of the 
divisions into which the country is customarily divided, the Bureau of Crop Estimates has appealed to 
many ofits localcrop correspondents to make careful estimates of per capita consumption, with subdivision 
of the people of their districts mto urban and lural, and estimates for each class The request was for 
^'pounds of dressed weight as would be sold by the butcher ” The resulting aveiages for the United 
States urban and rural combined, aie approximately the same as those secured by national statistics and 
estimates of slaughter, reduced by the exported national surplus— lower for beef and highei for the other 
classes of meat The interest of the investigation is chiefly m the geographic differences, and m the com- 
parison between farm and town consumption, these can be observed in the accompanying table. Esti- 
mates were made for poultry as well as lor ^‘meat.'* 

Table 324. — Estimated per capita meat consumption 


Class 

Total 

Beef 

Veal 

Mutton 

Folk. 

Poultry 

UEBAN. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

N 01 th Atlantic 

166 8 

64 0 

13 5 

10 9 

61 5 

16.9 

North Central, east 

176.8 

75 6 

11 6 

7.3 

09 3 

13.0 

North Central, west 

181 4 

77 5 

11.7 

6 8 

07 2 

18.2 

South Atlantic 

158 4 

55 1 

5 7 

5 4 

70 3 

16 0 

Southcentral 

178.4 

66 1 

4.4 

8 7 

79,7 

19 5 

Western 

177 8 

70 2 

16 3 

13 6 

60 5 

11 2 

Total 

171 6 

68.3 

11 8 

9 3 

06 3 

15 S 

EUEAL. 







North Atlantic 

174 7 

47 1 

10 7 

7 6 

85 5 

23 9 

Noith Central, east 

196 2 

48 3 

7 2 

5.8 

109 9 

25 1 

North Central', west 

212 7 

i 57 4 

6 3 

3 8 

113 1 

32.0 

South Atlantic 

172 4 

28 5 

3.2 

i 4 4 

117 0 

18 7 

Southcentral 

182 4 

‘ 28 0 1 

1 7 

‘ 6 9 

121 3 

23 9 

Western 

188 2 

64 7 j 

9.3 

15 8 

81 5 

16 9 

Total 

187 1 

41 6 

5.4 

0 5 

100 7 

23.9 

TOTAL POPULATION. 


I 





North Atlantic 

168 8 

59 6 

12 8 

10 0 

07 7 

18,7 

North Central, east 

186 0 

62 7 

9 5 

6 6 

88 5 

18 7 

North Central, west 

202 3 

64 1 

8 1 

4.8 

97.8 

27,4 

South Atlantic 

168 9 1 

35 2 

3 8 

4.7 

107 1 

18 0 

Southcentral 

181 6 

30.3 

2.3 

7.3 

112 8 

23.0 

Western 

183.1 

70 3 

12 7 

14 7 

71 3 

14 1 

Total 

179 9 

54 0 

j 8 4 

7 8 

89. 0 

20 2 


States included in the different divisions aie: N'orth Atlantic— Maine, New Ilampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; North Central, east— Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois^ Michigan, Wisconsin, North Central, west— Minnesota, Iowa. Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Ktinsas, South Atlantic— Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, (loorgia, Fioiida, South (foutral— Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Western— Montana, Wvommg, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oiegon, California. 

AUTOMOBILE AND ROAD STATIST ICS. 

Table 325. — Motor car regntrations, registration revenues, and expenditures for roads 

and bridges in United States 

JTho following statistics are condensed from moio detailed data published in Public Roads lor May ] 


Year. 

Number 
motor cars 
registered. 

Total regis- 
tration revc- 

llllOS. 

Total cash, 
road and . 
bridge ex- | 
pendituros.’ i 

Year. 

Numbei 
motor cars 
registered. 

Total legis- 
tration reve- 
nues. 

Total cash, 
load and 
bridge ex- 
penditui es i 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

7.565.000 

6. 147. 000 

4.983.000 

3.513.000 

2. 446. 000 

1. 711. 000 

1.260.000 

$64,697,000 

51.477. 000 

37.501.000 

25.865.000 

18.246.000 

12.382.000 
8,200,000 

$400,000,000 j 

300.000. 000 

290.000. 000 

280.000. 000 

275.000. 000 

250.000. 000 

175.000. 000 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1,020,000 
710, 000 

500. 000 

250.000 

120.000 

90.000 

48. 000 

$5,000,000 
4,000,000 1 
2,200,000 

950. 000 

500.000 i 

350. 000 1 

200. 000 

$156, 000, 000 

140. 000. 000 

120. 000. 000 
100,000, 000 

90,000,000 

80,000,000 

74,000,000 

1914 

1913 

1907 

1906 


1 These expenditures do not include value of statute labor and pertain only to roads outside of city or 
town limits 


Until very recently all of the States did not require annual registiations of motor cars. Consequently 
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AUTOMOBILE AND ElOAD STATISTICS— Continued 

Tablk .‘)2<) — Automobile and road statistics, by States 

fTiie State and United States figures in first, fouith, and fifth columns are taken from Public Roads 
for May The other figures were computed in the Bureau of Crop Estimates ] 


State 


Maine 

New Hampshire. .. 

Veiinont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New Yoik 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North Atlantic 

Delawaie 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carohna 

South Oaiolma'-* 

Gcoigia 

Florida 

South Atlantic. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUmois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

North Central east of Mississippi Rivei 

MmnevSOta 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Noith Dakota. 

South Dakota 

Nebiaska 

Kansas 

North Central west of Mississippi River, 

Kentucky 

Tonnesseo 

Alabama 

Mississpipi 8 

Lomsiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

South Central, 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cahfoniia 

Far Western- 

United States < 


Auto- 

mobiles 

regis- 

tered,! 

1919 

Per 

cent 

mcieasc 

over 

1918 

Miles 

of 

public 

rural 

loads 

23.000 

14. 000 

14. 000 

19. 000 
2,000 

14. 000 

80.000 

15. 000 

91. 000 

Road 

miles 

per 

square 

mile 

Motor 

ears 

per 

mile of 
public 
luial 
road 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

motor 

car 

53, 425 
. 31, 625 

26, 807 
. 247, 182 

44,833 
. 102, 410 

. 566, 511 

. 390, 873 

. 482, 317 

19 9 
27.4 
18.9 
27 7 
27.3 
19 0 
23 3 
22.7 
22 3 

0.8 

1 6 

1 5 

2 3 
2 0 
2.9 

1 7 

2 0 
2.0 

2 3 

2 2 
1.9 
13 2 
20.6 
7.3 

7 1 
12 9 

5 3 

15 
14 

14 

16 

15 
13 
19 
17 
19 

. 1,745,783 

23.3 

272, 000 

1 7 

6 4 

17 

. 16, 152 

24 7 

4,000 

1 9 

4 4 

13 

. 95,634 

28 1 

16, 000 

1.7 

5.8 

15 

. 94, 100 

30 3 

52,000 

1.3 

1.8 

24 

. 50,203 

29.6 

31,000 

1 3 

1.0 

29 

. 109, 017 

50 8 

52, 000 

1 1 

2 1 

23 

. 70, 143 

26 4 

44,000 

1 4 

1.6 

24 

. 137, 000 

30.9 

81,000 

1 4 

1 7 

22 

55,400 

2.2 

18,000 

.3 

3 1 

17 

663,049 

28.5 

298,000 

1 1 

2 2 

21 

511,031 

23.8 

87,000 

2 1 

5 9 

10 

227, 255 


73,000 

2.0 

3. 1 

13 

478,438 

22 8 

96, GOO 

1.7 

5 0 

13 

325,813 

24 3 

74,000 

1 0 

4 i 

10 

236,290 

20 4 

76, 000 

1 4 

3 1 

11 

. 1,778,827 

19 6 

406, 000 

1 7 

4 4 

31 

259, 741 

27.0 

93, 000 

l.i 

2,8 

9 

364,043 

30.8 

104, OOO 

1 9 

3.5 

6 

244,363 

30.0 

98, 000 

i.4 

2 5 

14 

82,885 

15.6 

64,000 

.9 

1.3 

10 

104,628 

15.6 

95, 000 

1 2 

1 1 

7 

200,000 

15.4 

80, 000 

1.0 

2 5 

7 

228,600 ; 

20.8 

109, 000 

1.3 

2 1 

8 

1,484,260 

24 4 

642, 000 

1.3 

2 0 

9 

90,008 

36.6 

56, 000 

1 4 

1.6 

27 

80,422 

27 7 

47, 000 

1.1 

1.7 

29 

58,898 

i 27.6 

54, 000 

1 0 

1.1 

41 

59,000 

21.9 

45, 000 

1 9 

1.3 

34 

51,000 

27 5 

24, 000 

5 

2 1 

37 

331,310 

31.9 

127,000 

.5 

2.6 

14 

144, 500 

18.9 

111, 000 

1.6 

1.3 

17 

49,450 

19.3 

49, 000 

.9 

1.0 

36 

864, 588 

27 6 

515,000 

.8 

1.7 

23 

59,324 

16 2 

40,000 

.3 

1.5 

9 

21,371 

31.9 

14,000 

.1 

1.5 

i 9 

104,865 

26.0 

39,000 

.4 

2 7 

10 

18,082 

2.5 

45,000 

.4 

.4 

25 

28,919 

21.2 

12,000 

.1 

2.4 

10 

35,230 

9.2 

9,000 

.1 

4.0 

13 

9,305 

14.0 

12, 000 

1 

.8 

13 

42,220 

30.8 

25,000 

.3 

1.7 

11 

148,775 

26 9 

43,000 

.6 

3 5 

12 

83,332 

31 6 

38, 000 

.4 

2.2 

11 

477,450 

17 1 

61,000 

.4 

7.8 

7 

1,028,939 

20.6 

337, 000 

.3 

3.1 

9 

7,565,446 

23 1 : 

2,470,000 

.8 

3. 05 

14 


1 Does not include motor cycles nor dealers^ and manufacturers' licenses. 
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RAILWAY FRKKUIT TO]NrNA(aL 


Table 327. — To 7 hnage earned ooi railways vn the United States, 1916-1919 ^ 



Yeai ending 


Yeai ondu 

igDec 3J — 


Product. 

June 36— 
Class 1 and 
11 roads, 
1916 

1 1916 

Class I 

1917 

roads 

1918 

1919 

FARM PRODUCTS. 

Animal mattei 

Animals, live 

Shoit tons 
16,963,922 

1 

1 

1 Short tons 
; 17,294,301 

Short tons 

17, 905, 829 

Short tons 

17, 257,034 

Short tons 

19, 391, Obb 

Packmg-house products — 

Dressed meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house x>roducts. 

2,656,235 
1, 100, 858 
2, 771, 70S 

1 

; 2,807,571 

' 1, 396, 132 

I 2,633,043 

2, 965, 709 
1,357,265 i 
2,566,603 

3, 713, 766 
1, 302, 754 
3, 510, 231 

3, 398, 102 
1, 370, 701 
3, 735, 977 

Total packmg-house prod- 
ucts 

6,831,801 

! 

1 6, 830, 746 

6, 889, 577 

8,526,751 

8,505,080 

Poultry (mcludmg game and 

fish) 

Wool 

Other animal matter 

1, 016, ISl 
503,218 
4, (^29, 143 

! 1,096,624 

i 501,927 

! 1,710,560 

1, 022, 172 
199,051 
5,541,211 

1,151,010 
493, 651 
6, 338, 183 

1, 322, 404 
510,852 

1 5, 724, 360^ 

Total animal mattei 

29, 911, 598 

30, 473, 161 

31,858,116 

35, 769, 959 

35,493,662 

Vegetable matter 

Cotton 

Fruit and vegetable 

1, 052, 211 
IS, 192, 083 

1,212,062 

17,621,285 

3, 552, 222 
17, 678, 958 

3, 550, 117 1 
18,735,809 

3, 803, 356 
19,726,069 

Grain and gram products— 

Gram 

Gram products— 

1 lour 

Other giain products 

57, 686, 165 

10,472,225 

7,992,496 

55,684,811 

10,318,950 

8,234,081 

46, 372, 019 

10, 005, 219 

8, 413, 089 

55, 866, 610 

10,587,769 
8, 630, 002 

52,374,922 

11,669,659 
9, 078, 660 

Total gram and gram prod- 
ucts 

76,150,886 

74,237,872 

61, 850,327 

1 

75,084,471 

73, 123, 241 

Hay 

Sugar 

Tobacco i 

Other vegetable matter 

7, 312, 879 
3, 917, 381 

1, 085, 843 
8, 9.S8, 002 

7,213, 161 
3,762,495 

1, 016, 198 
9,301,818 

8, 311,485 
4, 235, 353 

1, 02S, 771 
9,201, 195 

8,239, 412 
4, 204, 105 

1, 159, 572 
9, 256, 889 

7, 183, 108 
4,933,861 
1, 293, 494 
9,601,051 

Total vegetable matter . . . 

119, 699, 295 

117, 397, 891 

108, S64, 611 

120, 230, 435 

119, 967, 180 

Total farm products 

119,613,893 

117,871,055 

110, 722, 757 

156,000,394 

155, 460,812 

OTHER FREIGHT, 

Products of mmos 

Products of forests 

Manufactures 

All other (including all freight m 
less than carload lots) 

706, 029, 210 
106, 856, 873 
182,016,449 

92, 776, ‘182 

680,122,775 

93,819,387 

185,021,613 

95,162,207 

732, 655, 519 

100, ass, 106 

188,705,813 

101, 006,438 

731, 790, 653 
97, 042, 938 
176,197,263 

99,031,912 

589,950,958 
91,075,639 
163, 825, 292 

92, 798,510 

Total tonnage 

1,238,222,907 

1,202,000,067 

1,264,018,723 

1,263,063, 190 

1,096,111,271 


1 Compiled from reports of the £iitors(.ate (’'ommorco Commission Original shnpTnonts ouly, excluding 
freight received by each railway from connect mg rad wayvS and other earners. Figures exclude the relatively 
small tonnage originating on railroads of Class III (roadshavmgoperatingrcvenuesot less than 11,000,000 
a year), except that for the calendar years 1916 and 1917 only Class i roads are included (roads having 
annual operating icvenues m excess of $1,000,000). 
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CARLOAD WEIGHTS 

'Liable 328 -Aneiagevjeight per carload oj freight ongmahng on Class J /adroads in the 
United R tales, during the three months ending June SO, 19S0 

[Interstate Cominerco Commission ] 


Conmiodity 

Tons 

Commodity 

Tons 

Wheat 

39 4 


9.7 

Corn 

3G.2 

Poultry 


Oats 

30.0 

Eggs..” 

11.6 

Flour and meal 

30.9 

Butter and cheese 

13.2 

Hay, straw, and alfalfa 

12.2 

Wool 

12.6 

Tobacco 

13.9 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and molasses 

28.0 

Cotton 

12.4 

Canned goods 

24.8 

Citrus fruits 

17 5 

Anthracite coal 

48 0 

Potatoes 

18 7 

Bituminous coal. 

50 1 

Horses and mules 

11.4 

Textiles 

12 8 

Cattle and calves 

11.7 

Lumber, timber, box shocks, staves, i 


Sheep and goats 

10.3 

and headings 

26,8 






WAGON AND MOTOR-TRUCK HAULS 

Table 32!) - -Wagon and motor-iruch hauls from, farms to shipping points, 1906 and 191S 


Item. 

Dis- 

tance, 

Bound 
trips per 

Load 

Cost of hauhng per ton per 
mile. 

day 

Com.i 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

Corn. 

Wheat 

Cotton. 

Umted States 

Miles. 

Number. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bales. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Motor trucks, 1918 

11.3 

3.4 


84, 

6.6 

15 

15 

18 

Wagons, 1918 

9.0 

1.2 

39 

56 

3.6 

33 

30 

48 

Wagons, 1906 

9.7 

1.2 

39 

55 

3.4 

19 

19 

27 

Geographe division.^ 









New England: 










10 0 


62 

60 


11 

14 



7 I 2 

1.8 

38 

45 


39 

38 




1.7 






. 

Middle Atlantic* 










12L2 

.3-4 

69 

78 


14 

14 



7 6 

1.6 

39 

47 


39 

38 



6.5 

1.7 

41 

48 


24 

26 


South Atlantic* 







Motor trucks, 1918 

9.8 

4 0 

45 

57 

6 0 

19 

IS 

20 

Wagons, 1918 — 

8.4 

1.4 

29 

36 

3 5 

41 

39 

48 

Wagons, 1906 

9.9 

1.2 

35 

42 

3 . 

28 

24 

27 

North Central, east: 









TW A+ r\y +rn aIt.q 1 Qt J? 

9.3 

4 8 

64 

90 


n 

9 

* 

"Wexmns 1Q1S 

6 3 

2.0 

41 

54 


29 

26 


jQ! 1 0nR 

7.0 

1.8 

40 

48 


16 

18 


North Central, west: 







t 

TU" A+nr itrit aIts 1 Q1 

10,1 

3.8 

54 

84 


18 

14 


Q IQlH 

7 9 

1.5 i 

42 

57 


33 

29 


lOHR 

8.7 

1.4 

39 

52 


17 

16 


South Central, east: 








Motor trucks, 1918 

12,9 

3.2 

58 

86 

7 6 

12 

10 

13 

Wagons, 1918 

10.4 

1.0 

26 

38 

3.2 

45 

36 

52 

Wagons, 1906 

11.1 

1.0 

29 

37 

; 3.0 

24 

23 

31 

South Central, west: ! 









Motor tracks, 1918 i 

13.0 

2.9 

57 

72 

6 7 

17 

15 

20 

Wagons, 1918 

10.9 

1.0 

26 

46 

3.8 

49 

32 

47 

Wagons, 1906 

12.6 

.9 

29 

38 

3.8 

22 

21 

26 

Eocky Mountain: 

Ma+a^ ■tnufh’K 1Q15J 

21.0 

1.2 

48 

70 


36 

29 


ICIR 

20.2 

4 

46 

66 


52 

42 


Wagons ifinfi . , 

16.8 

i 

.7 

49 

60 


16 

20 


Pacific: 








TVfotOr 1918. . 

12.3 

2 9 

74 

105 


20 

17 


"^^.pAnSi . 

1L2 

1.4 

71 

67 


23 

22 


Wagons, 1906 

11.5 

1.1 

45 

76 


28 

21 



xxut iSXXtiUoU* 

a The geograplnc divisions are— New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Ehode Island, Connecticut, Middle Atlantic New York, New Jersey Pennsylvama; South Atlantic 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virgmia, North Carohna, South Carolma, Georaa, Florida; North 
Central east of the Mississippi Kiver. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsm; North Central west 
of the Mississippi Eiver: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
South Central east of the Mississippi Eiver* Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, South Central 
west of the Mississippi Eiver* Lomsiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Eocky Mountain. Montana, 
~ - « __ TTtflb Nevada. Idaho, Pacific: Washington, Oregon, Cals** 
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RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. 
Table 330 — Rural and agricuUuial population in various countries 


Jimal population 


Population (lopendciii upon 
agncuituic 


Country. 


Ycai 


1 



KTumher 


Per rent 
oftotal 
popula- 
tion 




United States .. . j 1910 

Aust.ria-Hungary | 

49,348,883 

53 7 







Total Austna-IIungai v. 

Belgium .... 

British India 






1910 



1,654,277 

22 3 

Deiimark 

Finland 

1911 

1,647,350 

59 7 

lYanee 

Geiinany 

190G 

"22,'7ir>,6li’ 

57'9 

Nor 'Way! 


Portugal 1 

Rouinania 

Russia 

Caucasus 

Cential Asia 

1 1890 
1900 

3,458,990 

1,830,901 

68 5 
81 2 

i 

J’oland 


J 


Russia proper i, 

Siberia i. 


1900 

1900 

1900 


1901 

1905 

1911 

1900 

1891 

1907 

1900 

1900 


1807 

1897 

1807 

1897 

1897 


Total Russia - 


Serbia 

Sweden . 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

England and Wales . 


1897 


-I* 


1900 ' 1,047,795 
1911 j 7,907,550 


... . 1900 

i 1900 

31 0 ( 1900 


21 9 


Niunber 

Per cent 
of total 
popula- 
tion 

13,447,362 

13,061,118 

51 4 
67 8 

26,508,480 j 

58 4 



191,691,731 
3,089,301 
1,023,902 
1, 555, 357 
17, 135, 888 
17,089, 190 
854,787 
3,367, 199 

05 1 
76 6 

37 1 
57 3 
45,7 
27 7 

38 5 
62.1 

7,206,428 

6,361,466 

5,302,850 

09,470,360 

4,448,450 

78 2 
82 1 
56 4 
74 3 
77 2 

92,849,560 

73 9 

2,007,988 

2,344,012 

1,067,905 

Si 

45 6 
32.2 
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RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL POPULATION— Continued 

Tab L 10 ‘X)\ Nnwhir of persons engaged in agrimlture in various countries. 


833 


Country. 


Umtod States 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

British India 

British North Borneo — 

Bulgana 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile ... 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Federated Malay States. 

Finland 

Formosa 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Grenada 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Malta and Oozo 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Philippine Islands 

Porto Bico 

Portugal 


Eussia: 

m Europe - 
In Asia,.., 


Total., 


St. Lucia 

Serbia 

Sierra Leone 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad and Tobago — 
Union of South Africa. , . 
Umtod Kmgdom — - . . . 


Year 


1910 
1881 
1895 
1901 
1900 
1900 

1900 

1901 
1901 
1905 
1901 
1901 
1907 
1907 
1901 

1911 
1907 
1901 
1900 
1905 

1900 
1907 
1907 

1901 
1901 
1911 
1901 
1901 
1899 
1911 
1910 
1903 

1899 

1900 


1897 

1897 

1897 

1901 

1900 

1901 
1900 
1900 

1900 

1901 
1904 
1901 


Males 


Number 


10,582,039 
636,078 
318, 149 
377, 626 
8,185,250 
533,665 


63,026,365 


895,206 
707,997 
745,074 
448,546 
364,821 
33,611 
386,016 
2,258,005 
115,027 
321,538 
763,456 
5,452,392 
5,146,723 
321, 120 
8,816 
6,370,277 


10,235 

72,493 

490,694 

103,644 


1,163,777 
1% 893 
1,127; 268 


13,808,505 

2,092,965 


15,901,470 


311,700 
8,705 
3,741,730 
761,016 
392,971 
61,744 
863, 223 
2,109,812 


Per cent 
of males 
mall 
occupa- 
tions 


35 2 
74 8 
28.0 

29.5 

58.6 

23.6 


67.3 


73 3 
45 4 
65 0 

50.3 
52 2 
62.8 
45.7 

67.2 

28.2 

51.4 
70.6 

41.9 
27 7 
47.3 
57.1 

67.9 


13.3 

57.1 

32.9 

28.5 


57.8 
73 3 
65.3 


59.6 

69.2 


60.7 


65 5 
28 7 
68.1 
62.4 
37.1 
64.7 

56.3 

16.3 


Females 


Number 


Per cent 
[of females] 
in all 
occupa- 
tions 


1,806,584 
91,602 
67, 174 
39,029 
6,935,805 
163,707 


27,867,210 


837,406 

8,940 

318,551 

21,877 

3 no 

2,767 
110,169 
57,144 
52,324 
102,008 
263,664 
3,324,661 
4,585,749 
6 972 
7,722 
3,196,063 


3,613 

5,989 

79,584 

7,472 


90,286 

ijooa 

380,293 


1,974,164 

105,137 


2,079,301 


13,524 

4,544 

775,270 

333,264 

80,326 

25,765 

847,057 

152,642 


22 4 
63 7 
13,4 
11 1 
70 3 
17 6 


Total persons en- 
gaged in agricul- 
ture 


Number. 


Per cent 
of persons 
mall 
occupa- 
tions 


66 5 


94.9 
3.7 
65 4 
6 2 
4 2 
20.8 

28.5 
33 3 
82 7 

39.6 
82.4 

43.2 

48.3 
12.2 
49 7 

60.6 


15.8 
38 0 
18 4 
8 3 


8.8 

3.9 

52.0 


38 0 
30 5 


37.5 


50.5 

21.7 
51 8 

53.8 
16 1 
39 3 
77 5 

2.9 


12,388,623 
727,680 
385, 323 
416, 655 
14,121,055 
697,372 
564, 009 
90,893,575 
32,892 
1,732,612 
716,937 
1,063,625 
470,423 
367,921 
36,368 
496,185 
2,315,149 
167,351 
423,546 
1,027,120 
8,777,053 
9,732,472 
328,092 
16,538 
9,566,340 
271,493 
13,848 
78,482 
570,278 
111, 116 
307,528 
1,254,063 
108,761 
l,507,{)Oi 


15,782,669 

2,198,102 


17,980,771 


15,796 
325, 224 
13,249 
4,517,000 

1.094.280 
473,297 

77,509 

1.710.280 
2,262,454 


32.5 
71 3 

23.6 

25.6 

63.0 

21.9 

43.5 

67.1 

64 2 

82.4 

39.9 

65 1 
37 7 

47.6 

54.5 
40 3 

65.6 
35 5 

48.0 

73.3 

42.4 

34.6 

44.6 

53.4 
68 8 

66.1 

13.9 
55.0 

29.6 

24.5 
33.4 
41.3 
62.8 
61 4 


55 6 
65.3 


56.7 


54 1 

64.7 
25 9 
56 9 

52.8 

30.4 

48.4 
65.1 
12 4 


30702 ° — YBK 1920 ^ 53 
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AGBICULTCJRAL LAND. 

Table 332 . — Total area and agrimltuial land in vartous countries 
[As classified and leported by the TiUemational Institute of Agritnllure | 


Country. 

Year. 

Total area 

Product i\ e land i | 

Cultivated land ‘s* 

Amount 

Percent 
of total 
area. 

Amoiinf 

Ber cent 
of total 
area. 

NORTH AMERIC V 


Acies, 

Aaes. 

Pei cent 


Per cent 

United States 

1010 

1,903,269,000 

878,789,000 

46 2 

293,794,000 

15 4 


1901 

2,397,082,000 

63,420,000 

2 6 

19,880,000 

8 

Costa Rica 

1009-10 

13,343,000 

3,090,000 

23 2 

442,000 

3 3 

Cuba 

1899 

28,299,000 

8,717,000 

30 8 

778, 000 

2 7 

SOUTH AMERICA 







Argentina 

1909-10 

729,575,000 

537,805,000 

73 7 

44,440,000 

6 1 

Chile 3 

1910-11 

187, 145,000 

15, 144, 000 

8 1 

2,557,000 

1.4 

Uruguay 

1908 

46,189,000 

40,875,000 

88 5 

1,902,000 

4 2 

EUROPE. 







Austria-Hungary . 

Austria 

1911 

74,132,000 

69,939,000 

94.3 

26,272,000 

35 4 

Hungary 

1910 

80,272,000 

77,225,000 

96.2 

1 35,178,000 

43 8 

Total Austria-Hungary. 


154,404,000 

147, 104, 000 

i 95.3 

61,450,000 

39 8 

Belgium 

1895 

7,278,000 

6,443,000 

88 5 

3,582,000 

49 2 

Bulgaria 

1910 

23,807,000 

18, 959, 000 

79 6 

8,574,000 

36 0 

Denmark 

1907 

9,629,000 

9,078,000 

94 3 

6,370,000 

66 2 


1901 

82, 113, 000 



3, 875, 000 

4.7 

France 

1910 

130,854,000 

i 2 i ^ 2 , 6o6 

94 5 

59, 124,000 

45 2 

Germany 

1900 

133,594,000 

126,401,000 

94.6 

63,689,000 

47 T 

Italy 

1 1911 

70,839,000 

65.164,000 

92 0 

33,815,000 

47 7 

Luxemburg 

1911 

639,000 

616,000 

96 4 

300,000 

46 9 

Netherlands 

i 1911 

8,057,000 

7,258,000 

90 1 

2,210,000 

27 4 

Norway 

1 1907 

79,810,000 

22, 942, 000 

28 7 

l,a30,000 

2 3 

Portugal 

1912 

22,018,000 

17,2aj,000 

78 5 

5,777,000 

26 2 

Roumama 

1905 

32,167,000 ^ 

24,645,000 

76 6 

14,829,000 

46 1 

Russia, European 

1011 

1,278,203,000 

698,902,000 

54.7 

245,755,000 

19.2 

Serbia 

1897 

11,936,000 

6,24(5,000 

52.8 

2,534,000 i 

21 2 

Spam 

1908-1911 

121, 666, 000 

112,665,000 

90 4 

41,2(54,000 

33 1 

Sweden 

1911 

110,667,000 

05, 19(5, 000 

58 9 

9, 144, 000 

5 9 

Switzerland ^ 

1905 

10,211,000 

7,035,000 

74.8 

oa5,ooo 

8 3 

United Kingdom: 




- — 



Groat Britain 

lOU 

56,802,000 

47,737,000 

81 0 

14,587,000 

25.7 

Ireland 

1911 

20,360,000 

18,789, 000 

92. 

3,275,000 

16 1 

Total United Kingdom. . 


' 77,152,000 

(,6,526,000 

81. 2 

17,8(52,000 

23 2 

ASIA. 







British India 

1910-11 

ai5,69r>,0(K) 

4()5,7(M5,000 

75 6 

2(>4,858,000 

43.0 

Formosa 

1911 

8,858,(K)0 

1 972,000 

22. 

l,a84,0{)0 

21.3 

Japan 

1911 

94,495,000 

74,180,000 

78. 5 

17,(539,000 

18.7 

Russia, Asiatic. 

1911 

4,028,001,000 

716,8;i8, 000 

17.8 

33,860,000 

.8 

AFRICA. 







Algeria .. . ... 

1010 

124,976,000 

50,81(5,000 

40.7 

11,434,000 

9.1 

X^gypt 

1912 

222,390,000 

6,486,000 

2 5 

6,457,000 

2.5 

Turns . 

1912 

30,888,000 

22 , 2 : 19,000 

72.0 

(5,919,000 

22.4 

Union of South Africa. 

1909-10 

302,827,000 

3,5(>9,000 

1.2 

3;3a5;ooo 

tl 

OCEANIA. 







Australia 

1910-11 

1,903,6(54,000 

119,942,000 

6.3 

14,987,000 

.8 

New Zealand 

1910 

66,169,000 

67,310,000 

86 2 

6,955,000 

10.5 

Total, 36 countries 


15,071,200,000 

4, 591, 691, OCX) 

30 5 

1,313, 8.32, {)00 

8.7 


1 Includest basides cultivated land, also natural meadows and pastures, forests, wood lots, and lands 
devoted to cultivated trees and shrubs. 

2 Includes fallow lands; also artificial grasslands. 

8 The figure" for “productive land^' in Chile excludes marshes, heaths, and productive but uncared-for 
lands. 

^ The fifirure for “cultivated land’” m Switzerland excludes artificial meadows and nastures. 
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Table 333 . — National Forests' Timber disposed of^ quantity, price, and number of users, 
revenue under specified heads, and details of grazing privileges, years ended June 30* 
1916 to mo* 

[Reported by the Foiest Service ] 


Item, 

Year ended June 30— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Free timber given 

Number of users 

Timber cut Mft 

Value dollars 

Timber sales. 

Number 

Quantity Mlt. 

Price per thousand board feet (aver- 
age) dollars. 

Grazing 

42,055 

119,483 

184,715 

10,840 

906,906 

1 98 

41,427 

113,073 

149,802 

11,608 
2,008,087 ; 

1 85 

38,073 

98,376 

128,866 

13,037 

1,453,299 

2 28 

34, 617 
90, 798 
113, 117 

12,592 
799,476 ; 

2 30 1 

37,336 

88,060 

113,000 

13,272 

1,326,922 

2 30 

1 ! 

33,328 

36,638 

39,113 

39,152 

37,500 

Nmds of Stock- 

Cattle number.. 

Goats do. .. 

Hogs do 

Horses do..,. 

1,758,764 i 
43,268 
2,968 I 
98,903 
7,843,205 

1,953,198 

49,939 

2,306 

98,880 

7,586,034 

2,137,854 

57,968 

3,371 

102,156 

8,454,240 

2, 135,527 
60,789 
5,154 
93,251 
7,935,174 

2,033,800 

53,685 

4,066 

83,015 

7,271,136 

Sheep do ... 

Total 

9,747,108 

9,690,357 

10,755,589 

10,229,895 

9,445,702 

Special use and water-power permits, 
Number 

5,251 

6,056 

5,819 

5, 191 

6,026 

Revenue from— 

Timber sales dollars. . 

Timber settlements i do — 

Timber trespass do — 

Turpent me sales do . 

Turpentmo trespass. . . ......... -do ... 

1,367,111 

2,299 

37,712 

14,402 

1,595,873 
17,102 
i 18,870 

1 8,156 

1,519,867 

99,502 

2,330 

8,334 

1,503,367 
8,939 
8,623 
13 220 
692 
5,259 
689 
136,134 
2,556,962 
52,208 
72,322 

1,999,668 

11,835 

13,787 

19,310 

Fire trespass do — 

Occupancy tre^ass - ....do. . . . 

5,471 

52,514 

3,^8 

1,207 

119,979 

2 1,702,585 
23,532 
93,976 

22,796 

943 

149,265 

2,427,028 

59,012 

89,838 

Special uses do... 

GTrazmgfees do — 

Grazing trespass do .. 

Water power do — 

Total revenue do — 

85,235 

1,202,405 

7,810 

101,096 

108,329 

1,544,714 

5,081 

106,389 

2,823,541 

3,457,028 

3,574,930 

4,358,415 

4,793,482 


1 Includes timber taken in the exercise of permits for rights of way, development of power, etc. 
a Includes pyb Irom sale of live stock. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS— Oontiiiued. 

Table 334. — Area of National Forest lands^ June SO., IBM. 
fRepoited by (.he Forest Service j 


State and foicst 

Net area 

State and forest 

Net area 

Alabama* 

Acrc.s 

Ccorgia 

A cm. 


49,561 

Cherokee ^ 

1)0, 234 



47,511 

Alaska. 

Clmgach 



5,130,201 

Total 

107,745 

Tongass 

15 449, 539 



Total 

20, 579, 740 

Boise 

1,060,006 
493, 272 


Cache i., 

Arizona: 


Canbou ^ 

670, 170 
1,257,537 
785,376 
663,713 
1, 879, 560 
197,476 
1,095,924 
509,084 
1,(J26,627 
1, 197, 799 

1,243,142 
1,771,971 
1,304,888 
892, 487 
17,680 
752, 339 
1,447,850 
650, 350 

1 988 806 

Chalks 


Clearwatei 


Coeur d’Alene 


Idaho 


Kamksu ^ 


Lemhi 


Mimdoka ^ 


Nez l^erce 


Payette 


1,298,119 

Pend OieiUe 

675,034 
556, 354 
1,620,749 
1, 159, 060 
1,688,287 
• 9K3,7’^1 


St. J oe 


11 367 6,>? 

Salmon - 




Arkansas* 


Solway - 

633,277 
282, 372 

Targlieo ^ 


Woi'scr 

561,672 



Totn.l - , . 

915,619 

Total 

18,682,011 



California 


Maine 

27,800 

Angele.s 

817,441 

White Mountain i 

California 

Cleveland 

817, 151 
548, 181 
47,097 
553,318 
1,204,221 

1, 524, 514 
936, 057 

Michigan* 

Michigan 



89, 466 



Inyo - 

Minnesota: 


1 , 

Minnesota 

190,602 

T 

Superior 

856, 142 

"K/f n/l Of’ 

' 1, 187, 226 

785,701 


Mono 1 

Total 

1,046,744 

Flamas .. 

Santa Barbai a 

1,144, ilS 
2,011,942 

1 879 660 

Montana: 


Spf^noia. , - - 

Absaroka 

841,079 
662, iS6 
1,346,025 
1,047,459 
902,498 
829,284 
618,033 

phastii - * . 

818, 629 
1,493,400 
348,919 
810, 802 
531,210 
1,430,474 

Beartouth 

.Miprin - 

Beaverhead-. 

Siftlriymi 1 

Bitterroot 

Sto.nis1o.nR 

Blackfeet 

ToLaa 1 

Cabinet 

Trinity T,- - .r 

Custer 1 


llee.rlodgo 

830,935 

1,716,789 

567,614 

680,257 

Tof a 1 . - . - 

18,891, 161 

Flathead 


CallatliL. 

Colorado* 


Helena 

/!(ifo.paLAP 

634,486 
653, 583 
904,810 
851,960 
620, 4H5 
905,729 
66 053 

JolTerson 

1,042,884 

1,333,461 

810,891 

850,677 

931,646 

1,031,154 

Tlfi.tn ATY1 An r. 

Kootenai 

CnnhAt.npa. 

Lewis and (dark 1 

Cofora.do.,. -r-- 

Lolo 

I'liiTongo 

Madison 

CiinniRon _ 

Missoula 

TT o.ty/1 ATI 1 


Holy Cross 

575^463 

Total 

15,942,821 

La Sal 1 

Leadville...... 

27,444 

928,014 

699,68-4 

1,077,363 

1,135,589 

744,261 

598,912 

619,683 

596,578 

788,496 

845,695 

Nebraska* 


‘MnnlA'/.^TToa , * 

Nebraska .. 

205,944 

PiIta 


Rio Crande 

Nevada. 


Ronlt. ... , 

Hmo^.. j 

56,324 

400 

San rsftbftl _ 

Eldorado 1 

San -In an.. 

Humboldt 

1,311,584 

56,365 

464,316 

1,174,748 

13,853 

1,907,476 

^npriR . 

Inyo* 

t J ncomnahgre 

Mono 1 

"White River 

Nevada 


T^oa 1 

Total 

13,274,187 

Toiyabe 



Florida: 

Florida. 


Total... i 

4,985,066 

308,408 




i 
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NATIONAL FORESTS— Continued. 

Table 334 — Area of National Forest lands, June 30, 19Z0 — Continued. 


State and forest 

Net area 

Now iraiTipsiurc 

White iviountam i 

Acre^ 

355,472 

Now Me; ico 

Caison 

862,565 

126,318 

2,670,805 

1,461,231 

1,124,036 

697,488 

1,365,991 

Coronado i 

Natil 

Gila 

Lmcolu 

Manzauo 

Santo I'e 

Total 

8,308,434 

North Carolina 

Boone 

Cherokee 1 

95,394 

Nantahalai 

72, 255 
91, 463 

Pisgah 

Total.. 

259,112 

Oklahoma* 

Wichita 

61,480 

Oregon 

Cascade 

Crater 1 

Deschutes 

1,020,526 

802,128 

1,252,012 

849,526 

8,723 

1,043,895 

715,740 

1,046,693 

607,097 

997,865 

543,200 

485,786 

1,010,633 

957,379 

425,280 

1,315,445 

13,111,928 

Fremont 

Klamath^ 

Malheur ' 

Ochoco 

Oregon 

Santiam 

Siskivoui 

Smslaw 

Umatilla 

Umpqua 

Wallowa 

Wenahai 

Whitman 

Total 

rorto Rico: 

Luquillo 

i2,^43 

South Carolina* 

Nantahala i 

18,454 


South Dakota 

Black Hills 1 

476,890 

73,171 

535,610 

Custer 1 

Harney 

Total 

1,085,671 


Tennessee 

Cherokee J 

Utah 

Ashley ^ 

113,724 

974,229 

268,501 

Cache 1 


State and forest 

Net area. 

U tah — Contmued 

Dixie 1 

A err 9. 
435,270 
700,744 
657,048 
509,605 
781,616 
69,224 
686,343 
720,350 
1,005,983 
605,783 

Fillmore 

Fishlake 

La Sal 1 

Manti 

Minidoka i 

Powell 

Sevier 

Umta 

Wasatch 

Total 

Virginia 

Monongaholai 

7,414,696 


Natural Bridge 

Shenandoah ^ J 

87, 166 
222,845 

Total 

310,011 

Washmgton 

Chelan 

677,592 

784,627 

754,737 

257,607 

1,488,457 

1,534.172 

1,316,364 

696,071 

1,459,789 

313,439 

657,034 

Columbia 

Colville 

Kaniksu ^ 

Okanogan 

Olympic 

Ramcr 

Snouualiine 

Washington 

Wonahai 

Wenatclue 

Total 

West Virginia 

Monongahelai 

Shenandoah i 

9,939,889 

53,335 

45,192 

Total 

98,527 

Wyoming* 

Ashley 

5,987 

1,124,617 

141,246 

713,609 

6,284 

327,356 

478,078 

1,579,084 

337,666 

1,924,241 

852,315 

974,614 

Bignorn 

Black Hills' 

Bndger 

Caribou ^ 

Hayden ^ 

Medicine Bow 

Shoshone 

Targheei 

Teton 

Washalae 

Wyommg 

Total 

8,468,197 


Total, National Forests 

156,032,053 


Appalachian area- 

109,154 


Grand total 

156,141,207 


^ For total area, see Table 335 ‘ ‘‘National Forests extending mto titio or moio Slates 
2 Acquired under the Weeks law. 
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NATIONAL FOEBSTS— Continued. 

Table 335 . — National Forests extcndmtj into two or more iS fates. 


Foiest States 


Coioiiado Arizona-New Mexico 

Dixie Aiizona-Nevada-Utah 

Crater Califoinia-Oiegon 

Eidoiado CalUorma-N evada 

Inyo do 

I-Oama th Califoi nia-Oi egon . 

Mono CaUforma-N evada 

Siskiy ou Calif orma-Oregon 

Tahoe Califorma-Nevada 

Hayden Colorado- Wyoming 

La Sal Colorado- Utah 

Cache Tdaho-Utah 

Cai ibou Idaho- W yoming 

Kanilcsu Idaho-W ashingtou 

Minidoka Idaho-Utah 

Targhoe Idaho- Wyoming 

Custer Montana-South Dakota .. 

Wenaha Oregon- W'^ashington 

Black Hills South Dakota- W yomi ng 

Ashley Utah-Wyonung 

White Mountain Mame-New Hampshire 

Shenandoah V irginia- W es t V irgin la 

Cherokee G eoi gia-N orth Carolma-Toniiessi'C 

Monongahela Virgima-West Virginia 

Nantahala Georgia-N orth Carolina-South Caroln ui 


Net aiea 


.1 fra 
1 , i.U,206 
509,274 
849,225 

553. 7 18 
1, 200, 5.S1» 
1,533,237 
1, 250, 017 
1, 340, 78‘1 

515,003 
393,400 
537,049 
761, 773 
676,454 
455, 083 
578,308 
1,321,397 
591,204 

738.719 
621,230 
980, 210 
383,332 
208,037 
173, 958 

<)r}, 33'> 
138,220 


Table 336 . — Gmzitig allowances for National Forests^ 19‘JO 

[Reported by the Forest Service. The s 3 mibols (+) or (— ) indicate, lospectively, that thoie uas an 
increase or decrease in 1919 compared with 1918 The figures themselves refer to actual lumiliers of 
stock authorized m 1919.] 


Number of stock authorized Yearlong rates (cents) 


Forest. 

Cattle 



Sheep 




Sheep 


and 

Swine. 


and 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Swine 

and 


horses 



goats. 




goats 

District 1 







‘ 


Absaioka 

~ 7,500 


~ 

70,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Bear tooth ^ 

+ 5,300 


— 

43,350 

100 

125 

75 , 

25 

Beaverhead ^ 

- 26,775 


— 

120,700 

too 

125 

75 

25 

Bit, ten oot 

1,500 


— 

66,000 

too 

125 

75 

25 

Blackfeot 

1,500 


— 

15,000 

80 

100 

60 

20 

Cabinet 

2,400 



25,000 

SO 

OKI 

60 

20 

Clearwater 

250 


4 . 

50,000 

80 

100 

60 

21) 

Coeur d'Alene 

LOOO 



20,000 

80 

100 

(»0 ■ 

20 

Custer-Sioux 

- 28, 650 




.5,650 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Deerlodgo ^ 

J7,580 



51,800 

i(K> 

125 

75 ' 


Flathead 

l,2(i0 



5,000 

80 

100 

m 

20 

Claliatin 

4- 6,210 


... 

15,100 

120 

im 

90 ' 

30 

Helena 

- 18,250 



58,500 

100 

125 

75 ' 

25 

Jefferson ^ 

-i- 22, 700 


+ 

124,100 

100 

125 

75 

26 

Kamksu-. 

650 


!P 

H,000 

80 

100 1 

60 > 

20 

Kootenai 

+ 3,650 



35,2{K) 

80 

100 i 

60 

20 

Lewis and Clark 

- 9,650 



n,200 

100 

125 i 

75 ' 

26 

Lolo 

1, 000 


.4- 

51,000 

80 

* KHl 1 

60 

20 

Madison L - 

- 29, 250 



135,000 

120 

150 ^ 

90 ; 

30 

Missoula 

— 9, 550 




8 CXK) 

l(K) 

125 i 

75 1 

25 

Nez Perce 

- 12,825 



OMOO 

120 

150 ' 

oil ! 

*1o 

Pend Oreille 

- 820 



25,600 

80 

IflO 

60 ' 

20 

Selway,. 

- 3,300 


+ 

52,000 

80 

100 

60 ' 

20 

St. Joe 

400 



32,(K)0 

80 

ioo 

60 

20 


215,030 


1 

,188,200 1 


" * 



District 2: 









Arapaho ^ 

-f* X3,000 



28,500 i 

100 

•126 

75 ! 

25 

Battlement ^ 

P 49, 250 



10,000 i 

100 

125 

75 ' 

26 

Bighorn L.,*..*. 

47,535 


— 

126,100 1 

120 

I5D 

90 

30 

Black Hill ■* 

+ 31,035 



7,460 

100 

125 

^ 75 ! 

26 

Cochetopat 

+ 20,a50 


f 

76,100 

100 

125 

! 75 

26 

Colorado... j 

- 22,200 


4* 

11,500 1 

100 

125 

i 75 i 

26 


I ^year permits authorized for cattle and hAr<j«o 
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NATIONAL FORESTS—Continued. 


Table 336 . — Grazing allowances for National Forests, 1920 — Continued. 



Number of stock author ized. 


Yearlong rates (cents). 

Forest 

Cattle 

and 

horses 

Swine 


Sheep 

and 

goats. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Swine. 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

District 2— Continued. 

Durango i 

+ 13,775 



95,500 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Gunnison 1 

+ 38,025 


-f 

51,750 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Harney 3 

+ 14,950 



100 

125 

75 

25 

Hayden 2 

7,400 


— 

141,200 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Holy Cross-Sopris 1 

- 26,205 


— 

93,370 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Leadville 1 

- 12,600 


4 

110,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Medicine Bow^ 

- 11,650 


— 

55,900 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Michigan 

1,250 



3,300 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Minnesota 

2,000 




100 

125 

75 

25 

Montezuma ^ 

~ 36,720 

4 100 

— 

51,150 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Nebraska 

+ 35,500 




150 

187 

112.5 

37.5 

Pikei 

~ 19,300 



24,500 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Eio Grande 1 

24,100 



284,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Boutt 2 

+ 30,650 


— 

88,520 

100 

125 

75 

25 

San Isabel! 

+ 16,100 


4 

21,800 

100 

125 

75 

25 

San Juan ! 

13,320 

1,000 


102, 900 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Shoshone ! 

.+ 14,650 


4 

78,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

XJncompahgre ! 

+ 34,750 



57,250 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Washatoie i 

+ 13,150 


4 

52,200 

100 

125 

75 

25 

White Kiver ! 

+ 42,800 



4 

42,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 


572,765 

1,100 

1,612,990 





District 3* 









Apache! 

~ 47,000 

180 

— 

55,500 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Carson 2 

4- 11,950 

200 

4 

155,350 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Cocomno ! 

- 47,000 

100 


94,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Coronados 

+ 55,000 

4 300 

— 

8,800 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Crook** 

+ 32,600 

4 115 

4 

4,900 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Datili 

56, 000 

225 


147,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Gila 1 

~ 57,600 

4 475 


13, 100 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Lincoln 1 

4- 34,000 

- 200 

— 

23,600 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Manzano ! 

+ 12,000 


— 

76,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Prescott ! 

+ 69,400 

100 


68,500 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Santa Fe! 

18, 000 

400 


121,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Sitgreaves 2 

- 9,000 

4 400 

— 

58,500 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Tonto® 

- 63,300 

500 


100 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Tusayan! 

28,900 

160 


75,200 

100 

125 

75 

25 


541, 750 

3,355 


901,550 





District 4 









Ashley ! 

11,000 



100,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Boise ! 

4- 6,050 


— 

137,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Bndgor 1 

4- 33, 100 


__ 

65,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Cache! 

- 29,200 


— 

127,800 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Caribou ! 

- 23,200 


— 

279,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

ChaUis 1 

- 9,000 


— 

88,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Dixie-Scvier ! 

4- 16,100 

400 

— 

80,900 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Fillmore 

- 19,700 

500 

— 

30,000 

120 

150 

90 

iSO 

Fishlake 2 

- 18,200 


— 

64,400 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Humboldt 

- 54,300 


— 

283,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Idaho! 

4- 2,200 


4 

132,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Kaibab 

- 8,100 



5,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

La Sal! 

- 24,000 

4 200 

— 

35,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Lemhi! 

- 17,700 

4 

69,500 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Manti 

22,600 


— 

128,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Minidoka ! 

- 23,400 


4 

79,400 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Nevada ! 

4- 6,500 


— 

48,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Payette! 

4- 12,600 


4 

117,500 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Powoll-Scvier ! 

4 18,600 


4 

106,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Salmon ! 

~ 14,500 


— 

86,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Sawtooth ! 

11,200 


— 

260,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Targhee! 

4 36,400 



234,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Teton 

4 13,250 



20,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Toiyabe! 

~ 23,000 


4 

24,200 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Uinta! 

- 38,500 



194,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Wasatch! 

- 13,000 


4 

61,500 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Wpisp.r 1 

— 12,600 




62,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Wyommg! 

4 34,800 



219,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 


532,800 

1,100 

3,136,200 
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NATIONAL FORESTS— Oontmucd 

Table 336 . — Grazing allowances for National Forests, 19ti0 — Continued 



Numhei of stock authorized. 

Yearlong lates (cents). 

Forest. 

Cattle 


Sheep 




Sbeop 


and 

S'viiie 

and 

Cattle 

Iloises. 

Swme 

and 


hoises. 


goats. 




goats 

Pistnet 5 








Angles 3 

4, 100 




120 

150 

00 

30 

Califorruai 

- 7,850 

500 

50, 000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

C]e\ eland i 

1,800 



4,800 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Fldoiadoi 

11,725 


21,200 

140 

175 

105 

35 

Inyo i 

4- 8,075 


- 49,200 

140 

175 

105 

35 

Klainalhi 

10,250 

1, 150 

32,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Lassen ^ 

4- 14, 200 

4- 500 

42,000 

120 

150 

00 

30 

Modoc 1 

~ 39, 100 


- 57,2)0 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Mono 

4- 0,000 



4- 87,000 

140 

175 

105 

35 


- 15,800 


- 87,800 

140 

175 

105 

35 

Santa Baibarai 

4- lO; 075 

300 

+ 15,500 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Seqnoia 3 

- 23,000 

600 

- 5,200 

140 

175 

105 

35 

Shasta 1 

12,500 

200 

4- 37,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Siei ra 1 

- 17,040 

1,300 

- 46,200 

110 

175 

105 

35 

Stanislaus 1 

4- 20,700 

4- 500 

4- 19, 300 

140 

175 

105 

35 

Tahoe ^ 

4- 10,900 

50 

55,000 

140 

IT") 

105 

35 

Trinity i 

13,050 

- 400 

- 23, 100 

100 

127 

75 

25 


231,505 

5,500 

(532,550 





District 6 








Cascade i 

- 1,020 


- 16, 700 

120 

150 

00 

30 

Chelan 2 

550 


- 33, 000 

120 

15(; 

90 

30 

Columbia i 

4- 1,500 


4- 17,600 

120 

150 

90 

30 

OoIvilJoi 

4- 8,500 


50,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Crater i 

~ 10,000 


- 19,250 

120 

150 

90 

30 

De-ichutes ^ 

4- 10, 300 


- 22, 100 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Fiomonti 

- 12,500 


94, 000 

120 

150 

00 

30 

Malheur ^ 

32,000 


- 100,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Minami 

4- 15, 100 


- (j9, 000 

120 

150 

00 

30 

Ochoco ^ 

4- 20,300 


4- 87,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Okanogan 1 

4- 16,300 


- 41,600 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Olympic 

2,500 


4- 1,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Oiogoii 1 

4- 1,050 


+ 26, 140 

100 

150 

90 

30 

liaimci 1 

7,700 


- 56,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Saniiani i 

300 


~ 18,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Siskiyou 

4- 4,500 

- 950 

4- 7,750 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Siuslaw 

1,450 


7,000 

100 

125 

75 

25 

Snoqualmie 



7,200 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Umatilla^ 

- 10,000 

1 

- 55,000 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Umpqua^ 

1, 100 


7,400 

120 

150 

90 

30 

Wallowa^ 

- 25, 300 


- 00,600 

120 

[ 150 

90 

I 30 

Washington 

250 


5,000 

100 

! 125 

75 

25 

Wenaha ^ 

- 12, 000 


~ 97,000 

120 

' 150 

90 

30 

Wenatchee 2 

950 


: 06,000 

120 

J 150 

90 

! 30 

Whitman ^ 

- 11,900 


- 104,300 1 

120 

150 

90 

1 30 


217, 570 

950 

1,068,610 



i 1 

' 1 


Dxstiict 7: 






r ' 


Arkansas 

30, 000 

22,000 

2,000 

80 

100 

[ 60 

I 20 

Floiida 

0, 000 

3,000 

* 7,000 

80 

‘ 100 

60 

20 

Ozark 

7,890 

9,865 

1,972 

80 

100 

60 

20 

Wichita 

4,710 



150 ! 

187 

i 112.5 

37 5 


48, 0{)0 

34, 865 

10,972 




Purchase aieas* 






: " * 


Alabama 

4" 200 



150 

200 

90 

45 

Cherokee-Goorgia 

3, 800 

1,200 

1,000 

150 

200 

90 

1 45 

Monongahela 

400 

40 

100 

150 

200 

90 

45 

Natuial Budge 

400 



150 

2(10 

90 

' 45 

Pisgah-Boone 

+ 1,000 

100 

550 : 

150 

200 

90 

45 

Shenandoah 

+ 2,838 

100 

750 1 

150 

200 

90 

45 

White Mountain 

+ 150 



150 

200 

90 

45 

White Top 

1,000 

I 450 

350 

150 

200 

90 

45 

Nantahala 

710 

1 500 

430 

150 

200 

90 

45 


10, 558 

2,450 

3,180 


. 



Totals, 1913 


59,535 

8,521,308 





Totals, 1914,... 

1,801,119 

65,615 

8,867,906 





Totals, 1915...,. 

1,983,775 

64,040 

8 747,025 




.... .... 

Totals, 1915 

2,008,675 

58,990 

8,697,689 





Totals; 1917 

2, 120, 146 

54,680 

8,400,155 





Totals, 1918 

2,359,402 

51,685 

8,937,837 





Totals, 1919 

2,388,975 

48,885 

8,845,607 





Totals, 1920 

2,373,638 

4% 320 

8,554,282 





Increase or decrease in 1920 








over 1919 

- 15,337 

+ 435 

- 291,325 
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Page. 

Acetone, requirementB for military purposes 456 

Acid jihosphate, dilution before shipment 221-222 

Adhesive, manufacture from corncobs 50 

Agent — 

county, work for farmer 108 

demonstration, introduction of fireless cookers. 116 

Agents — 

agricultural, number and work 51-52 

demonstration, success and its factors. 112-114 

Agricultural — 

colleges, directory, 1920 505-507 

experiment stations — 

directory, 1920 507 

needs 55 

products — 

experts, 1917-1919 770-777 

foreign trade. 1852-1919 777 

imports, 1917-1919 761-769 

See also Farm products 1 

Agriculture — 

Commissioners, action against European corn weeinl 102 

Departmenx — 

~ aid to cause of agiiculture 83 

appropriation, estimates for 1922 82 

cooperation in irrigation work 206-210, 214 

cotton standards, liiustration 354 

organization, March, 1921 4 

personnel problem, discussion by Secretary 79-80 

prints, kinds, scope, and uses 110 

Weather Bureau, importance of work 181-202 

enemies, control, diseases, insects, and animals 38-44 

extension system, work 51-53 

International Institute, delegate, salary, etc 24 

lands in several countries 834 

need of services of tiained workers 83-84 

population dependent in several countries 832-^833 

Secretary — 

allowance for administration of Federal roads funds 346 

report, 1920 9-84 

situation, study by committee 21 

State Commissioners, move against corn borer 102 

State officers in charge 508-609 

statistical data trends 825 

statistics — 

miscellaneous 803-840 

of interest in 534r-840 

success and failure, causes, need of scientific research 5-6 

use of wood in the industry 156-157 

Air, upper — 

conditions, observations, use by a\iators - - 186 

observations by use of kites and balloons 186, 196-197 

Airplane, struts, strength tests, illustration 448-449 

Airplanes, lumber requirements 443-444,447 

Alabama — 

boll weevil poisoning work, progress 248 

live-stock associations, directory 515 

Muscle Shoals nitrogen plant 56 

National Forest, area 836 

Alaska — 

development and needs ^ 67-68 

game and fur-bearers, discussion 171-174 
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Alaska — Contmued . ! 'age. 

National Forests, areas 836 

Tongass National Forest source oi limbcu' and paper pulp . . ^7 

Alcohol — 

gram, making from sawdust and wasto 4(){M:61 

wood, distillation Irom wood 455 

Alfalfa — 

destruction by pocket gophers and rabbits 433, 435 

introduction and value 45, 46 

seed, frost warnings ior growers 192-193 

woeM.1, control i)y birds 253, 265 

Allard, li. A , and W \V. ( Ia unkr, articleon “ Floweringand truitingof plants 

as controlled by the length ol day ’’ . , . 377-400 

Almonds, imports, 1917-1919, quan lily and value 767 

Alsace, potash deposit, extent, foimation and use 369-370 

Ammonium sulphate, production irom coke ovens, etc 55, 56 

Angora hair, imports, 1917-1921, quantity and value 761 

Animal — 

body, necessity of phosphorus 217 

products, statistics, 1920 718-722, 734-741, 748-752, 759-760 

Animals — 

condemnations at slaughter, 1907-1920 759-760 

domestic, 1 needing results, article by T). S Jbireh 331-338 

laim — 

number in world countries 701-719 

statistics, 1920 701-760 

growth— 

dilterences, study of causes 225-226 

principles 238-239 

meat, number slaughtered under inspection, 1907-1920 759 

predatory— 

control methods 292-293, 296-299 

control work 42 

hunting, article by W. B. Bell 289-300 

rabies suppression 292, 293-294 

vitality overtaxing, a cause of runts 238 

wild, conservation, and of birds, article by Edward A. (told man. . . 159-174 

young, sanitation and care, to prevent runts 229 

Annapolis, Naval Academy milk supply 463-470 

Anthill, African, illustration 420 

Ants, control by birds 259 

Aphis, wheat, control by birds 266 

Apios, tubers, relation to shortening daylight 390 

Appalachian National Forest, area. . , . " 837 

Appendix 505-840 

Apple crop, 1920 9,12 

Apples — 

exports 1917-1019, (juantity and value. 773 

grading — 

lack of uniformity 361 

origin and development 360 

leading"^ Btates 805 

hissofe — 

1912-1910, extent and causes 652 

from disease 39 

marketing, eHtablishment and usefulness of gra<ieB 359-361 

packing, prevemtiou of deewtion 360-361 

lioino Beauties, well packed for market, illustration 360 

soil adaptations 419 

statistics, production and prices ... . . 651-654 

varietu's, production, percentage of whole crop 054 

Appropriation — 

predatory animal 292 

Weather Bureau, 1919 202 

Appropriations — 

dairy at Naval Academy 464 

rabies suppression, Federal and Stale 292, 293 
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Apricots, exports 1917-1919, quantity and\-alue 
Argols, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Arizona — 

incomes from farms 

live-stock associations, directory.*.* "!*]*!**!']' 

National Forests, areas 

rodent ext^mination work, and acreasre covered . 

Sitgreaves Forest, elk herd 

Arkansas — 


live-stock associations, directory 

National, Forests area 

phosphate deposits ’ ' * 

Army, lumber requirements. . . 

Arsenate, calcium. Calcium arsenate 

Avwm lumbricotdes, life history 

Asia, resources undeveloped * . * * ] ' ” 

Asphalt, use in road building, development 

Asses, statistics, numbers in world countries 

Athabaska delta, Canada, game breeding 

Atlanta, cotton bulletins 

Atwater, Helen W , article on “Food forfam families” 

Audubon societies, work for bird protection 

Australia, meat surplus production *'!!!!*'! 

Automobile, relation to roads, discussion 
Automobiles — 

statistics bv States 

statistics of registrations and roads . .* .' .* .*. . ’ * .'.*.’.*.* 

Autumn, flowers typical 

Avocado, budwoo^d, freighting on inuiibacic', VUustration.’.’ 
Avocados, seed, Guatemala, illustration 


Bacon — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and ^aiue 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Balloons, pilot, observations in upper air. . . , . - 

Bananas, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value.'. '. 

Bankers, aid to extension club membeis. , . 

Banks — ’ ‘ 

faini-loan, character of loans 

Federal joint stock, note 

Barberry, eradication work 

Bark extracts, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Barley — 

consumption in woild countries, 1909-1913, 1914-1918 

crop losses, 1909-1919, causes 

exports — 

1911-J919 

19 1 7 - 19 i 9 , q uantity and value . . 

importsl911-l919 

leading Slates 

prices at pnruipai maikets,’ 191 3-1*920 ' 
statistics, acreage*, production, \aiue, ot(‘ 

trade international 19! 1-1919 

Barn, Naval Academy for dairying, liiustraiion 

Baskets, grape* slam lard sizes I 

Beans— 

imports 1917-1919, uantity and value 

prices at principal markets, 1913-1020. 

statistics, acreage, production, and value 

Bears— 

harmfulness, by live stock deslriKdion 

killing, by Department hunters * * 

preservation in Alaska 

Beavers — 

dams and work, illustration 


Page. 

773 

763 

821 

515 

836 

. 427,432,436 
170-171 


516 

836 

218 

443-447, 451 

. 175-178 
.... 499 

.. 340-841 
.. 701-717 
.. 164-165 
.... 145 

.. 471-484 
.... 268 
.... 499 

.. 340-341 

.... 829 

.... 828 
.... 377 

.... 420 

.... 420 


770 

762 

.... 186,196 

...... 765 

491 

279, 280, 281 

279 

39 

771 

.... 608,609 
583 

585 

...... 773 

585 

805 

584 

.... 576-585 

585 

465 

362 

769 

665 

. . . . 663—665 

289, 291, 295 
.... 299 

173 

. 173 

_ 166 
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Beef — ^'age- 

baby, club entries wigbt and value 488 

expoits 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

imporis — 

exports, production, and consumption 82(5-827 

J 91 7- 1 9 19 quanti ty and value 7(52 

production, inciease by improvement of <‘aUle 49 

Beehives, Afiica, illustration 420 

Bees, losses by birds 2(50 

Beetle, potato, (‘oiitrol by birds 267 

Beets — 

seed, imports 1917-1919, cjuantity and value 768 

souice of potash iertiliKer in sugar making 872-5174 

sugar — 

crop, 1920 9,13 

statistics, acieage, yields, value, etc 077-678^ 685-08(5, 088 

Beggar-ticks, forcaiig experiments 395-396 

Bell, W, B., article on — 

‘‘Death to the rodents” 421-438 

‘ ‘ Hunting down stock killers ” 289-300 

Bending, test of wood, illustration 448-449 

Berries, exports 1917-1919, quantity and lalue 773 

Better sires — 

campaign, pi*ogress 48,331,333 

importance to dairy herds 409 

Bifkirif forcing experiments 395-396 

Bdlbiigs, (‘ontrol by birds. 267 

Biological Slavey — 

aid to farmeis in rodent eradication 424, 42(5-438 

investigations for protection of birds 164-165 

management of wn id animal reseivations 166-171 

studies of predatory animals 291, 298 

study by banding of extent of water fowl shooting 1(52-163 

work — 

on wild life and its conseivation 1(50 

with Alaska wnld animals 171-174 

Bird reservations, occupants, illustration 161 

Birds — 

attraction means, illustration 270 

conservation, with wild animals, article hy Edward A. (Joldman 159-174 

enemies to farm pests 253 

feeding habits inv estigations 254-255 

help to farmers, article by W. Jj. McAfee 253-270 

iiKTease,, attiuction methods 2(59, 270 

inse<4av( irons, numlKir, estimate 2(58 

kinds and classitlcation 255 

migratory, protect ion 1 (52 4(5(5, 2(58 

of pn^y, feeding hal >i ts 256 

protec'tion , public* sentimcmt 2(58-270 

reservations under Biologic^al 8iir vc^y I (5(5- 1 (57 

stomac‘hs, study details 254-255 

upland game, feeding liabits 255-256 

value, esthetic phase * 269 

See also Blackbirds, BIu(*birds, etc. 

Bites, venomous, cause of prejudice against snakes. 162 

Blac'khird, Brewer, stomach contonts, illustration 265 

Blackbirds, feeding habits injurious 261, 264 

Blast furnace- 

source of potash for fertiliser 368-369 

study for potash production, remarks 368 

Blizzards, warnings to live stoc*k growers. 190 

Bluebirds, feeding habits 264 

Bobcats — 

harmfulness by live-stock destruction 289, 291, 295 

killing by Department hunters 292, 299 
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Boll weevil- 

control — Page 

aid of birds 266 

remarks 40-41,104 

with poison dust, article by B. B. Coad 241-252 

poisoning- 

failure, causes 251-252 

results of dusting work, 1020 250-251 

schedules, several localities 248 

Boll worm, pink, control work 39-40 

Boras, irrigation projects, dimculties 206 

Borax, presence and control in potash fertilizer 371-372 

Borer, corn, control 41 

also Corn borer. 

Borers — 

clover-root, control by birds 267 

wood, control by woodpeckers I 259 

Boston — 

corn borer infestation 100 

Markets Bureau office and work 140 

Boxes — • 

manufacture and testing, results 450-451 

testing machine, illustration 446 

wooden, needs for marketing citrus fruit 147 

Boys’ clubs, advantages, article by C. B. Smith and George B. Farrell 485-494 

Bread — 

contests in making, usefulness 120-121 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 774 

making, demonstration work. 120-121 

yeast-iaised, advantages 477 

Bread-club demonstiatioh team, illustration 490 

Breads, ‘ ‘ quick, ’ ’ sectional pieteiences 477 

Breadstuffs. See Gram. 

Breeders, plant, importance of light control 398-400 

Breeding — 

animal, points in. 336 

inferior, a cause of runts 228 

live stock — 

attractiveness of pure bred 331 

statistics on results 334 

nlant- impoitance of light control 398-400 

pure, for improvement of live stock 48-50 

superior, means of preventing runts 229, 230, 231, 232, 234. 287 

up, dairy herds 409-412 

waterfowl, reduction by drainage of marshes 165 

Breeds — 

cattle, percentage of each, by States 731 

hogs, percentage of each, by States 755 

sheep, percentage of each, by States 747 

Brier i oot, imports 1917-3 919, quantity and value 764 

Bristles, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

Broom corn — 

importation, means of introduction of coin borer 85 

statistics, acreage, production, and value 668 

Buckwheat — 

leading States 305 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc 595-597 

Buffalo — 

hides, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

range j n Montana, illustration 167 

Buffaloes, statistics, numbers in world coimtries 701-717 

Builders, use of cold wave warnings 139 

Buildings — 

dairy, Naval Academy at Gambrills 464-467 

Department — 

need of new 78 

temporary, unsafe conditions 78 

- ‘ ^ • • * T/fn T Kin 
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Bulbs, imports 1917-1919, (}uantity and value 700 

^'Bulk line,” tlieory of cost of wheat producdiou :iO7-308 

Bull- 

associations, advantages to dairymini 1 10-112 

pine bred — 

Hereford, illuslration 234 

value 1 n t)reed mg 330 

runty, illustration - - 230 

superior — 

sacrificing for want of recoids 4 10 

saving ])y dany records 411 

well-foimed, registered, illustiation 409 

Bulletins — 

market., location of boards and use 141 

preparation, nature, and scope 107, 108, 110 

Bulls, judging by progeny 410-412 

Burch, D. S , aiticie on “From scru]>s to quality stock” 331-338 

Bureau See ckiej words in title. 

But cher 1 )irds, feeding habits 203 

Butter — 

eiv ports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

making, improvement ]>y demonstration work 121 

market reports, pi eparation and use 1 43-1 45 

prices at principal markets 1 9 1 3-1 920 735 

leceipts at principal maikets, 1913-1920 737 

statistics, prices, leceipts, and international trade, 1909-1919 034-730 

use on farms, per capita 476 

Butterlat — 

increase in cow testing association, illustrat ion 407 

production — 

a^'erage lor tested cows and ail cows 404 

world’s record 404 

Blizzards, feeding habits 256 

“0. N. T). markets service of telegraph lines 140 

Cabbage, statistics, acreage, production, and value 070-671 

Calcium — 
arsenate — 

properties, requirements, and testing 245-24() 

seizure of inferior grades 246 

use in, control of boll weevils 40, 241-252 

cyanamid, production at Muscle Bhoals nitrogen plant 56 

rer|uirement8 in food and sources 480 

(’alfskins — 

exports 19 1 7- 1 9 19,. quantity and value 770 

imports 1 9 1 7-1 91 9, ((uanti ty and value 762 

('alifoinia— 

citrus crop, value, 1920 188 

irrigation — 

districts, coiiaulidation work 209 

underground water, acreage 2 !4 

liv«^-Htock associations diretdory. 516 

losses from rodcjnts *, 422 

National Forests, areas 836 

rabies outbreak, 19 16 203 

rodent extermination, and acreage covered. 427,428,432 

Wearies Lake, potash deposit, remarks 370-372 

Calves — 

condemnations at slaughter, 1907-1920 759 

dairy, club work, North and West, results 489 

number slaughtered under inspection, 1907-1920 759 

Camp, forest, pack train, illustration 314 

Camphor, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 764 

Canada — 

Athabaska delta, gmne investigations 164-165 

f*ArTi lhAT»»r -iTHforafsitinri 
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Canal, irrigation, break caused by pocket gopher, illustration 

Canals, irrigation, length and requirements 

Cane, sugar — 

saving by frost warnings 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 

Canning — 

clubs, benefits to farm homes 

tomato, extent and value of home work 

Capillarity, soil moisture, value 

Caribou, preservation, problems in Alaska 

Cart, duster, in cotton field, illustration 

Castor beans, imports 1917-1939, quantity and value 

Castration, effect on growth 

Catbirds, feeding habits 

Caterpillai, corn borer, with eggs, illustration 

Caterpillars, control by birds 

Cats, wild, rabies outbreak, 1916 

Cattle — 

beef, improvement by breeding 

breeding, text and illustration 

breeds, percentage of each, by States 

condemnations at slaughter, 1907-1920 

dairy at Naval Academy, illustration 

feeding on sawdust 

grazing — 

allowances in National Forests, 1920 

on National Forests 

hides — 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 

imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 

imports, 1917-1919, numbers and value 

losses by predatory animals 

marketings, receipts and shipments, 1900-1920 

markets, estimates at Chicago 

number slaughtered under inspection, 1907-1920 

numbers in National Forests, 1916-1920 

statistics — 

impoits, expoits, and prices, 1896-1920 

number and value, etc 

numbers in world countries 

prices — 

at principal markets, 1913-1920 

by age, 1915-1921 

protection on ranges, illustration 

range best for, illustration - 

registry associations, National, directory 

runts, percentage - 

tuberculosis, control work 

Celery- 

growing in district of corn borer mtestation 

injmy by corn borei, with illustration 

Cement — 

dust, catching for use as fertilizer, illustrations 

kiln, source of potash for fertilizer 

pi eduction with fertilizer 

Cellulose, manufacture from coincobs 

Census, bird, usefulness 

Cereal foods, use on farms, per capita. 

Cereals, consumption in world countries, 1909-1913 

Charcoal, derivation and uses 

Charlotte, N. C., cotton bulletins 

Chayote, introduction in home garden 

Cheese — 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 

market reports, preparation and use 

trade international, 1909-1919 
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.. . 214-215 

193 

’679,’ 680, 687 

.... 485,490 

113 

213 

.... 171-174 

244 

768 
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263 
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.... 259,263 
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..... 334,335 

731 
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770 
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Page. 

Olieniicals, derivation from wood i54 

Chemistiy Binean, Bevel opmerxt Odice, function 51 

Chicago, live stock center, importance and market reports 141-1^3 

Chickadees, feeding habits J63 

Chickep*^^, statistics, fai'in price, 19()9-*1920 742 

Ghickweed, evei blooming tendencv 304 

Children, susceptibility to round-worm infection 175-178 

Chocolate See Cocoa 

(iholera, hog, control work need of funds 43 

Chrysanthemums, forcing by shortening daylight 384 , 385 

Chuck-will's- widow, feeding habits 259 

Cinchona bark, Imports 19 J 7-1919, quanuty and value 763 

Circulars, Bepartment, nature and scope 110 

Citru;; fruits — 

by-prod acts 50 

marketing, requirements of boxes 147 

protection from frost, cost and saving 187-189 

City diet, comparison with fajm diet - 474 

Clay, use with sand in road building...... 340 

Climate — 

relation to crops... ^ 198-199 

studies by Weather Biireaa and cooperative observers 197-198 

western States, rainiaii ana u\railab^8 water supply 203-204 

Clover — 

red, flowers under inliiience oi long day 4, illustration 386, 389 

seed — 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 775 

imports, 1917-3919, quantity and value 768 

statistics 63 1-635 

weevil, control by ]>irds 207 

Cloves, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 768 

Club work — 

benefit to members, typical examples 485-487, 489 

boy and pig, illustration 492 

influence on relations of mothers and daughters 1 17-118 

Clubs— 

advantages, article by 0. B. Smith and George B Farrell 485-494 

aid b y bankers 1 491 

development benefits in home demonstration 116 

holding and investments of members 193 

members returning home, illustration 494 

number, membership, and funds, 1920 493-495 

purchases of pure bred stock 489 

work on farm problems 493 

CoAi), B, ii., article on “Killing boll weevils with poison duvst” 211-252 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, maps, scope 414 

Cobs, danger as hiding place of corn borers, note 96 

(focoa— 

exports, 1917-1919, <piantity and value 77 J 

imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 763 

Coconuts, imports, 1017-1919, quantity and value 767 

Codling moth, control by birds 267 

Coffee — 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and valiu* 771 

imports, 1917-1910, quantity and value 763 

prices on principal markets, 1913-1920 694 

statistics, exports, imports, and prices, 1909-1939 693-694 

Cold waves, warnings, results 189-190 

College courses, securing by club work 485 

Colleges J agricuJtural— 

aid in agricultural problems, need 83 

directory, 1920 505-507 

Colonimtion, new land, need of national poEcy 288 

County agent. See Agent, 

Colorado — 

corn clubs’ work 487 
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Colorado — Continued. 

losses from rod en ts 422 

National Forests, areas 836 

rodent extermination, and acreage covered 427, 432 

Commerce Department, aid to Division of Foreign Markets 501 

Commission men, live-stock markets, control orders 27 

Community — 

action, importance in irrigation and drainage 207-210 

development, result of club work 491-493 

Concrete, use for irrigation pipes, investigations 215 

Conduits, water, requirements study 215 

Congress, appropriations against coin borer 101-102 

Connecticut, live-stock associations, directory 517 

Conservation, wood, methods 440-454 

Containers, improvement, results of testing 450-451 

Cooking — 

club work in stimulating interest 117 

ham, demonstration work, note 110 

improvement by demonstration work 120-121 

Cooperation- 

farmers, assistance of Markets Bureau 22-24 

importance in irrigation projects 206-209 

rodent poisoning campaigns, cost and results 429-437 

States — 

in forest activities 

in live-stock protection 293, 298, 299 

in soil survey work 

Cooperative agricultural extension work, State officers in charge 508 

Copal, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 54 

Cork bark, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value ^53 

Com — 

American, injuries by European corn borer, article by W. R Walton 

belt, quarantine against borers 

borer — 

caterpillar, illustration 

control 

control by burning stalks, weeds, etc 

control by making ensilage, suggestion 

control efforts of Congress through Agricultural Department 

control measures, illustration 

crushing with machme, illustration ^50 

description, life history, etc 90-93 

destruction, methods and suggestions 96-98 

European, pest in American corn, article by W. R. Walton 

extermination problem 

food plants, number and economic value 

injuries, estimate 102-104 

injury to several plants, illustration ^ 

introduction into America, date oq 

parasites, study for control of borer 58 

spread by shipments and by flight 55 

spread in America, discussion 

club work, success in seed-corn business 

clubs, benefit to farms 486-487 

consumption in world countries, 1909-1913, 1914-1918 608-609 

crop, 1920 

crop losses, 1909-1919, causes 543 

exports — 

1917-1919, quantity and value 

1914-1919, world countries 545 

farms — 

average value 

tenants’ net worth 

S0702°— YBK 1920 54 
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Corn — Continued "Pag®” 

grades, note o55 

growing d emoiistration , il 1 ustration 487 

imports— 

3917-1919, quantity and \alue 765 

1934-J919, world countnes 545 

infestation by borer, illustration 87 

leading State, Iowa 805 

losses — 

by European boiei, estimate 102-104 

fiom disease 39 

prices — 

at principal markets, 1913-1920 544 

decrease 18 

production and yield, increase by club work 486-487 

statistics, acreage, production, value, .etc 534-515 

sweet, injunes by European borer at first appearanc'c 300 

trade, international, 1909-1939 545 

)neld, effect of rainfall in July 199-200 

Corncobs, utilization, list of products 50 

Cosmos — 

flowering season 379 

forcing experiments 384, 385, 395 

Cost, wheat — 

per bushel, article by F W Peck 301-308 

production, ‘‘bulk line ” theory 308 

Costs — 

average, uselessness in reckoning prices 34)1-302 

production, remarks on stmlies 3>08 

ranges for wheat, discussion 302-303 

Cotton — 

acreage and production, 1910-1920 11, 12, 13 

boll weevil. 8es Boll weevils. 

crop losses, 1909-1919, extent and (‘auses 629 

dusting See Dustmg cotton. 

Egyptian, introduction and crop value 45 

exports — ■ 

1910-1920 15 

1917-1919, quantity and value 771 

1909-1919, world countries 612 

farms, average values 275 

free fruiting, advantage in poisoning eiuunies 242 

imports— 

1917-1919, quantity and value 763 

1909-1919, world countries 642 

insects, control work 39-41 

leading Btate, Texas 805 

loading for export shipment, illustration 500 

market— • 

nows, distribution by Markets Bureau 145 

* reports, note 1 136 

prices — 

at principal markets, 1 914-191 9 641 

decrease 18 

regions, special weath or reports 194-195 

standardization, origin with cotton gin 354 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc 636-642 

trade, internal ionat, 1 909-1 910 642 

yiel d s , poison ed and ii ri poisoned , illustration 249 

Cottons, improved, value 45 

Cottonseed- 

cake and meal, exports 1017-1919, quantity and value 775 

oil, exports 1917-191 9, quantity and value .... 775 

oil-cake, use in feeding elk 169, 170 

statistics, production, and value, exports and imports 643-644 

Cottrell electrical precipitator, illustration 222 

Country life, improvement need 
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Cow — 

records — Page. 

importance to dairymen 404-4:06, 408, 410-412 

keeping, principles 404-412 

testing — 

association, first ten years’ progress 407-408 

associations, advantages to dairymen, notes 401, 404-408 

experiences of dairymen 404-406, 408, 410 

type use at Naval Academy dairy, illustration 465 

Oowpea, Victor, superiority 45 

Cowpeas, statistics, acreage, production, and value 666-667 

Cows — 

age records, importance 405 

dairy. See Dairy cows 

freshening dates, records importance 406 

keeping on faim, increase by demonstration work 121 

pastunng, illustration 403 

tested, value to farmers, article by J. C McDowell 401-412 

Coyotes — 

harmf Illness by live stock destruction 289, 291, 295 

killing by Department hunters 292, 296, 299 

rabies outbreak, results 293, 294 

Cranberiies, statistics, production and value, 1914-1920 659 

Credit, limitations in buying farms 281-282 

Creosote, use in preserving timbers 447 

Crop — 

acreage, expansion during war 33-34 

and weather reports weekly 195-196 

Estimates Bureau, consolidation with Maikets Bureau 24-25 

production, improvement by club work 486 

reporting service, methods and needs 25-26 

Crops — 

acreage and production, 1914-1920 9, 11-13 

acreages, aggregate by States 808 

adaptation to certain soils 415, 416, 419 

composite yields by States 811 

cultural methods and practices, improvement 47-48 

grain, statistics, 1920 534-610 

improvement by use of scientific knowledge 109 

improvement work 44-48 

losses caused by diseases 39 

losses due to rodents 421, 422, 423, 437 

new, trial in home demonstration work 112 

prices — 

decrease : 17-18 

index numbers 817, 825 

relation to— - 

climate 198-199 

weather conditions 181-182, 199-202 

sales monthly from farms 812 

saving by rodent campaigns 431-432 

separation into divisions for market reports 136 

staple, leading States - 805 

statistics summary 1920, 1919, and average 1914-1918 1' 803-804 

value — 

of 22 crops, comparisons 807 

per acre combined 806 

shrinkage 17-18 

world production and export trade 816 

Crows, feeding habits 261 

s Cuckoos, feeding habits 259 

Currants, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 765 

Custer wolf, depredations and death 297 

Cutover lands, availability for farms 383 

, Cutworms, control by birds 267 
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jjairy — ‘ 

buildiBJ?s, Naval Academy, at Gambnlls 464-467 

cow, profitable, illustration 406 

cows — 

improvement, need 404 

markets for feeds and pasturage 402-403 

milk and butterfat production, avei age and lecord 404 

number in United States. 401 

records, importance to dairymen 404*“406, 408, 410-412 

erection at Naval Academy 464 

farms, average values 275 

herds, impiovement by breeding 40-50 

8ee also Herds, dairy. 

market reports, preparation and use 143-145 

Naval Academy, at Gambrills, IMd 464-467 

products — 

exports, 1920 14 

market reports, note 136 

use on farms, and source 476, 482 

Dairymen, cow-testing expeiience 404-406, 408, 410 

Dakotas, roads character, note 350 

Dallas, cotton bulletins issue 145 

Dams, care, before birth of young, to prevent runts ^ 229, 232 

Dana, Samuel T , article on Putting wood waste 1o work 439-462 

“Dark house,” for shoUening daylight, construction and use 381-384 

Darters, blue, injurious habits 256 

Dasheen, introduction in home gaidens 112 

Date culture, growth in Southwest 45 

Dates, impoits 1917-1919, quantity and value 765 

Day, length, relation to dowering and fruiting of plants, article by W. W. 

Garner ana H. A Altai d 377-400 

Daylight — 

darkening — 

at noon, effect on plants 386 

effect on plant flowering and fruiting 381-387 

effect on plant growth, study 48, 397-400 

Deer, preservation in Alaska 172 

Delaware, live-stock associations, directory 517 

Demonstration — 
agent — 

tactfulness 121-122 

usefulness in influenza epidemic 122 

agents, work in saving and using meats HO 

farm, beginning of home work Ill 

farming, purposes of work 1 11-112 

home, fruition in South, article hy O B. Martin and Ola Pow<41 1 11-126 

work — 

effect on standards of excellence 114 

farm and home * 106, 108, 109 

showing losses from rodents 424-426 

See aha Home demonstration 

Demonstrations, wmrk of boys’ and girls’ clubs 487,490,491 

Development work, oflice, establiahnient in Chemistry jiure‘au 51 

Diet, farm and city, comparison 1 474 

Dietaries, city and* farm, comparison 474 

Diets — 
farm — 

cost, comparisons with other groups 481-483 

popular ideas 471 

faulty, results on health 480, 483 

Diseases^ — 

live-stock, control work 42-44 

plant, control work. 39 

Dishes, foreign, introduction, examples 473 

Division. See Publications. 

Dixie Relish, club work in introduction 117 
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Drainage — Page. 

district organization, work of engineers 210 

relation to breeding of waterfowl 165 

water-logged lands • 209-210 

Drawings, Publications Division work 107, 108 

Drugs, law, amendments proposed 71 

Dry farming, conditions in Western States 204 

Drying wood, improved methods 443-447 

Ducks, destruction by shooting 163 

Dump heaps, phosphate waste recovery 221 

Durum wheat — 

introduction and value of ciop 45 

production and exports, 1915-1918 558 

Dust, poison, for boll- weevil control, article by B R Goad 241-252 

Dusting — 
cotton — 

directions, schedule, etc 243-246 

failuies to control boll weevil, causes 251-252 

for boll weevil, results in 1920 250-251 

night work : 245 

with calcium arsenate 241-252 

machines, cotton 246-248,250 

Dyewoods, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 763 

Economics, home, research work 53 

Education — 

advantages acquired by club members 485-486 

agricultural, need in solving farm problems : 5-6 

progress in home demonstration work 114 

'vmcational in home economics 53 

Eggs— 

exports 1917-1919, numbers and value 770 

grading, club work in promotion 118 

imports, number and value 761 

market reports, preparation and use 144 

prices at leading markets, 1913-1920 739 

statistics, prices and market receipts 738-740 

use on farms, source 476, 482 

Electric light, use to prolong daylight period, experiments 394-397 

Electricity, use in home, result of home demonstration 122 

Elk — 

feeding with cottonseed oil, illustration 170 

preservation at Sitgreaves Forest, Ariz 170-171 

refuge at Jackson Hole, Wyo 168-170 

Emergency fund, insect control 42 

Energy, food, requirements and sources in diet 479, 483 

Engineers — 

control of road construction under Federal-aid law 344 

Roads Bureau, work for irrigation farmers 206-210, 215, 216 

Ensilage, freedom from corn borers 96-97 

Entomologists, efforts against European corn borer 100 

Entomology Bureau, work — 

against corn borers, note 95, 98 

in boll weevil dusting 241, 243, 247, 248 

Equator, daylight conditions, eflect on plant flowering and fiuiting 392 

Estimates, Agriculture Department appropriation for 1922 82 

Everabi), L. 0 — 

article on ‘ ^ Science seeks the farmer ”... 105-110 

preface: ‘'More complete knowledge” 5-6 

Everbearing, control by length of day 391-394 

Everflowering, control by length of day 391-394 

Excavator, drainage trench, illustration 208 

Exhibits— 

Department, work of Publications Division 106, 108, 109 

Office, transfer to Publications Division 63 
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Experiment — 

Station Record, nature and scope 

Stations — 

aid to agneiiltiiral problems, need 

agricultural, directory, 1920 

needs - 

Explorers, work in foreign countries, illustration 

Exports — 

agricultural products, 1917-1919 

barley, 19J 1-1919, world countries 

butter, 1909-1919, world countries 

cattle. 1896-1920 - 

cheese, 1909-1919, world countries 

coffee, 1909-1919, world countries 

corn, 1914-1919, world countiies 

cotton — 

3909-1919, woiid countries 

1910-1920 

cottonseed, 1909-1919 woi id countries 

destination of farm products from Xlnited States, 1910-1919, 
farm prodiu'ts — 

by groups, 1918-1919 

principal, 1 918 and 1 919 

selected, 1852-1919 

forest products — 

by groups, 1918-1919 

1852-1919 

foodstiiffs — 

1910-1920 

J 91 3-1920 

bay, 18G6-L919 

hides and skins, 1909-1919, world countries 

hops, 1909-1919, world countries 

horses, 1896-1920 

india iiibber, 1909-1919, world countries 

live stock, 1910-1920 

meat — 

1900-1919 

and meat products, 1911-1919, world countries 

mules, 1896-1920 

oats, 19X4-1919, world countries 

oil cake and meal, 1909-1019, world (‘ountries 

potatoes, 1914-1919, world countries 

ri(‘(% 1909-1919, world countries 

rosin, 1909-1919, world countries 

rye, 1911-1919, world countries 

sheep, 1803-1920 

sugar, 1909-1919, ivorld countries 

tea, 1009-1919, world countries 

tobaccOj 1909-1919, world countries 

turpentine, 1909-1919, w^orld (‘ountries 

wheat, 1909-1919, world countries 

wood pulp, 1909-1919, world countries 

wool, 1909-1919, world countries 

world and United States, piucentages for<‘rop8. 

Exposure, young animals, <‘ fleet on growth 

Extension— 

agric'uitural, work and priJgress 

forestry, State oOicials and spcnaalists - 

North and West, club work importance 

work, cooperative agricultural, State ofTicers in <‘harge 
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Factories, beet sugar, statistics 678, 685-687 

Fair, prize, effect in benehcial emulation 116 

Faiebank, H. S , article on Roads'^ 339-352 

Farm— 

amimalft Rpp Atiimala 
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Farm — Continued. Page. 

Credits Division, study of credit limitations 282 

demonstration work, aid to farmer 106, 108. 109 

diet comparison with city diet 474 

diets, cost, comparisons with other groups 481-483 

Economics Office S'ee Farm Management Office 
families — 

food, article by Helen W Atwater 471-484 

food habits, general facts 474.475 

food, cost relation to nutritive value 482 

income — 

in several areas 821 

interest on purchase money 276-278 

labor problem, study 29-30 

lands — 

price, changes studies 32-33 

selection, use of soil surveys 415-416 

life- 

benefits from boys’ and girls’ clubs 485-494 

problems, shift of population, etc 35-38 

loan, Federal act, provisions 279 

loans, placing, use of soil surveys 416-417 

Management Office — 

study of cost of wheat production 302-303 

work and pioblems 28-35 

owners, classified, by age illustiation 272-273 

ownership — 

capital investment, various sections 274-275 

study and classification 273 

study, importance 31-32 

practice, application of scientific principles 105-110 

prices, determination and fluctuation 495-496, 498-503 

problems, need of more complete knowledge 5-6 

produce, marketing, relation to diversity of packages 362 

products — 

cost of production studies 29 

destination of exports from U S, 1910-1919 791-797 

exports by groups, 1918-1919 778 

exports selected, 1852-1919 779-781 

grading, progress and future 359 

imports by groups, 1918-1919 778 

losses from rodents 421, 422, 423, 437 

origin of imports, 1910-1919 798-802 

principal imports 1918 and 1919 788 

selected, imports 1852-1919 782-785 

shipments from Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1918-1919 790 

shipments to Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1918-1919 790 

speculation, cause and control 496 

surplus, utilization 50-51 

values estimated, 1879-1920 806 

values of exports by group, 1918-1919 778 

use of wood annually 148 

women, demonstration work 52-53 

Farmer — • 

aid by scientists, article by Ij. 0 Everard 106-110 

benefit in study of market reports, discussion 130-131 

independence in wood requirements 157-158 

interest in foreign markets, article by E. G Montgomery and 0 L. 

Luedtke 495-503 

Farmers — 

aid in buying farms, article by L. 0. Gray 271-288 

Bulletin on corn-borer control, note 99 

Bulletins — 

distribution 54 

nature, use and scope 108, 110 

consumption and production of wood, discussion 156-158 

fire insTirancP' ri < 3lr« art r1 r»oHf 
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Farmers — Continued, 
interest — 

in tile weather 181 

in timberland s 148 

irrigation article by Samuel Fortier 203-216 

See also Irrigators. 

obligations and interest in woodlands 156-158 

obstacles encountered, 1920 10, 17-19 

prices paid by and purchasing power of crops 817-818 

receipts, percentages monthly for leading cro p 812 

Farming — 

commercial, financial requirements 271 

methods, improvement, need of more knowledge 5-6 

pioneer, financial requirements 274 

Farms — 

buying, first payment 278 

cows keeping, increase by demonstration work 121 

feed crops, use by each class of live stock 811 

feedstuff consumption monthly 812 

financial problems, study 30-31 

help from birds, article by W Ij McAtee 253-270 

labor — 

hiring methods 820 

supply and demand, statistics by States 822 

location on new land, difficulty 285 

meat preparation an d market! ng 119 

need of lumber 150 

► owners, percentage, age groups, 1890, 1900, 1910 272-273 

owning, aid to landless farmers, aiticle by L. C. Gray 271-288 

sales receipts, live stock an d crops, averages 815 

sizes and values, various sections 275 

values of plow lands by States 824 

wagfes of labor by classes and States 81 9-820 

woods, use and management 150- ] 58 

work distribution by month, by States 823 

Farmstead — 

improvement by home demonstration 123 

on cutover land, illustration 287 

Faeeell, Geoege B , and 0. B. Smith, article on “Boys’ and girls’ clubs 

enrich country life” 485-494 

Farrowing pens, sanitation J 78- 1 80 

Fats, use on farms, per family 477 

Federal-aid road act — 

extension, recommendation 01-02, 77 

provisions 343 

Feed-;- 

birds, study by stomach content analyses 254-255 

crops, consumption by each class of stock 811 

dairy cows, annual requirements ’401 

inadequate or unsuitable, a cause of runts 228, 233 

market reports, note 130 

proper and adequate, means of preventing runts 229-230 

stock, sawdust preparation and use 457-460 

weighing for dairy cows, illustration 400 

Feeding dairy cows a(‘Cording to production 401 403,405,400 

Feeds — 

adulteration and misbranding control law, recommendation 77 

marketing through dairy cows. - ..... 402-403 

Feedstuffs, consumption monthly on farms. 812 

Fees, grazing, in National Forests 65-07 

Fertilizer- 

materials, sources study 55-57 

phosphorus content, article by William H, Waggaman 217-224 

Fertilizers — ^ 

adulteration and misbranding control law, recommendation. 77 

potash, use of rocks directly, remarks 364-365 

Ffitwita, intmrl lira'll on sj-nrl orrno valiiA 
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Fibers. See Cotton; Wool, etc. Page 

Field injury by pocket gopher mounds, illustration 433 

Figs, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 766 

Filler in acid phosphate, freight on 221-222 

Finance, farm, study 30-31 

Finches, feeding hamts 261, 266 

Fir, Douglas, testing 443 

Fire — 

insurance for forests 156 


weather, forecasts for Forest Service 

. Fireless cookers, introduction by demonstration agents. . . , 
Fires, forest — 

control, cooperation with States 

protection of National Forests 

review of development of control 

sources of starting, note 

Flavoring extracts, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value. 
Flax — 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc 

Flaxseed — 

cake and meal, exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 

crop losses, 1909-1919, causes 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

oil, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

prices at principal markets, 1913-1920 

Flickers, feeding habits 

Flood warnings, value in river valleys 

Florida — 

incomes from farms 

live-stock associations, directory 

National Forest, area 

need of wood for boxes in marketing 

phosphate deposits 

tobacco seed production for Maryland farmers 

Florists — 

importance of daylight control in forcing plants 

use of cold wave warnings 


. 186 
. ]16 

63 

323-328 
323-328 
. 323 


. 763 

598-602 


. 775 

. 601 
. 768 

. 775 

. 602 
. 259 

191-192 

. 821 
. 517 

. 836 

147-148 

91 ft 

^9, 400 

. 400 

. 189 


Flour — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

prices at principal markets, 1913-1920 

Flowering — 

of plants, control by the length of day, article by 

Allard 

seasonal, relation to temperature 


774 

562 

W W Garner and H A. 

377-400 

378-381 


Flowers — 

identified with certain seasons 

injury by corn borer 

seasonal development causes, discussion 
Flume for testing soil moisture, illustration.. 

Flycatchers, feeding habits 

Flying weather forecasts 

Fond du Lac, cheese reports issue 


. 377 

86 

377-378 
- 212 
. 260 
185-186 
, 144 


Food — 

and Drugs Act, amendments proposed 

conservation campaign, effect on food habits 

cooking and serving, importance in diet 

destruction by rodents 

farm families, article by Helen W. Atwater, 
farmers’ families, general facts 


71 

473 

....... 480—481 

421, 422, 423, 437 

471-484 

474-475 


habits— 

differences, causes, and changes — 

typical Americ‘an families, studies 

uniformity increase, causes 

preparation and saving, demonstration work. . . 
products inspection law, amendment proposed 

flprviTi^* iTYrnnrtance in diet 


472,473 

474-475, 478-480 

472-473 

119 

73 

481 
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Foods — 

cost, relation to nutritive value 482 

new, increase, causes 473 

Foodstuffs — 

exports 1910-1920 14 

exports 1913-1920 816 

im ports 1913-1 920 816 

Foot-and-mouth, disease, control, need of emergency fund 44 

Forage, destruction by lodents 426, 428, 431, 433, 434, 435 

Forecasting world market 498-499 

Forecasts — 

daily, charting and distribution 382-184 

for aviators 185-186 

six-day, distribution 184-185 

weather, application to A^arious uses 182-195 

Foreign — 

countries, market conditions study 502 

market information work 23-24 

markets, reports, note 136 

See also Markets. 

statistics See articles on which information is desired. 

Forest — 

commercial, last of \irgin timber, illustration 154 

experiment stations, need 63-64 

fires, regions of greatest losses 326 

management, science and public service 328-329 

opening way to back country, illustration 311 

products — 

exports 1852-1919 785-787 

exports by groups, 1918-19 778-779 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 771-772 

imports 1852-1919 785-787 

imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 763-765 

laboratory, Madison, Wis., investigations, results 439-462 

ranger — 

illustration 313 

manner of man and experiences 311-315 

station, illustration 312 

ranges, scientific management, illustration 330 

resources, depletion 439-440 

Service — 

cooperation with Public Roads Bureau 351-352 

extent and variety of its work 309-310 

interchange of duties between employees 314 

pack tram making camp, illustration 314 

work in Alaska 67-68 

supervisor, duties and character 310,315 

Forestry — 

problems 62-67 

State officials and agencies, directory 509 

Forests— 

American — 

depletion 150 

timber cutting progress in half a century 150-151 

fire control, sentiment change and public help. 320 

location in West, 151 

management — 

cooperation with States „ . . 63 

directions of James Wilson 328-329 

National- 

distinction from National Parks 64-65 

extent and diversity in character 317 

fire fighting force, character 325 

grazing, allowances of live stock, 1920 883-840 

grazing fees 65-67 

location and areas 836-837 

operation for benefit of stock owners 319-320 
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Forests — Oontinued . 

National — Continued. Page. 

popularity and uses 315-316 

protection from fires 323-328 

road system 58,62 

rodent control work 472-429 

sales of timber 321-323 

timber sales and grazing, 1916-1920 835 

uses and plans for use, James Wilson letter 328-329 

work, areas, income, etc 835-840 

private, ownership and development 155-156 

problems — 

maintenance and control 151-158 

reproduction and maintenance 151-153 

public- 

how handled, article by Herbert A. Smith 309-330 

management and reforestation 155-156 

roads for, cooperation of Public Hoads Bureau and Forest Service 351-352 

trees useful for home building, illustration 151 

Fortier, Samuel, article on ‘‘With the irrigation farmer ” 203-216 

Foxes, preservation as fur bearers, note 173 

Frost warnings, value to fruit growers 186-189 

Friut — 

grading, progress, remarks ^ 359 

growers, dependence on frost warnings 186-189 

market reports, extent, methods, etc 136-139 

spraying relation to rain, value of forecasts 190-191 

Fruiting — 

plant, control by length of day, article by W. W, Garner and H. A. Al- 
lard 377-400 

seasonal, relation to temperature 378-381 

Fruits — 

American, markets for, study 501 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 773 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 765 

injury by birds 262, 263, 264 

market reviews, issue and use 138, 139 

use on farms, per capita and source 478, 482 

Fuel, industrial, alcohol from wood waste... 460-461 

Fumes, phosphoric acid, collecting, illustration 222 

Funds — 

cooperative, for rodent control 438 

Federal and State, for irrigation investigations 205 

Fungicide Act, amendments proposed 72 

Fur — 

bearers, Alaska, discussion 171-174 

farming, note 174 

Furfural, recovery from corncobs, uses and value 50-51 

Furnace, phosphoric acid, illustration, and use 220, 223 

Furnaces — 

blast. See Blast furnace. 

potash recovery 56-57 

Furniture industry, lumber saving, suggestions 452 

Gambrills, Md., Naval Academy Dairy, description 464-467 

Game — 
big- 

management in Alaska 171-174 

reservations, discussion 167-171 

birds — 

breeding in Canada, Athabaska region 164-165 

increase under migratory bird law 163 

protection 162-166 

upland, groups and feeding habits 255-256 

license system for hunting, advantages 162 

State laws and State cooperation for protection 163 
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Page. 

Garden, perennial, development 112 

Garlic, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 769 

Garments making, club, illustration 490 

Garner, W W , and H. A. Allard, article on “ Flowering and fruiting of 

plants as controlled by tbe length oi day ” 377-400 

Gasoline, substitution by alcohol 461 

Geological Survey, maps, scope 414 

George, Frank, and W. A. Wheeler, article on “Know your markets” 127-146 

Georgia — 

boll weevil poisoning work, progress 248 

incomes from farms 821 

live-stock associations, directory 518 

National Forests, areas 836 

Germany, potash deposit, extent, formation, and use 369-370 

Ginseng, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 773 

Gipsy moth — 

control by birds 207 

spread to* N e w J ersey 41 

Girls — 

clubs, adi^antages, article by C B. Smith and George B. Farrell 485-494 

development bv demonstration work 111-114 

Glucose, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 773 

Glue — 

and glue size, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and'value 770 

waterproof, need in making plywood 453-454 

Gluing up plywood, illustration 444 

Gnatcatchers, feeding habits 263 

Goat skins, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

Goats — 

condemnations at slaughter, 1907-1920 760 

grazing allowances in National Forests, 1920 838-840 

number slaughtered under inspection, 1907-1920 759 

numbers in National Forests, 1916-1920 835 

protection from predatory animals, illustration 290 

registry associations, National, directory 512 

statistics, numbers in world ('ountries 701-717 

Gold enrod, forcing expei imen ts 391 

** Goldie,’^ cow record under testing 408 

Goldman, Edward A., article on ‘‘Conservmgour wild animals and birds”. 159-174 
Gophers — 

destruction by owls 258 

pocket, destruction 427,428,432,434 

flee also Kodents; 8(niirrels, ground 
Grading- 

farm products, progress and futur<» 359 

produce, development 353 

Grain- 


(Tops- 

acieage aecrease 33-34 

dest ruction by rodents 421, 425, 429, 431, 434, 435 

statistics, 1920 534-610 

expoits, 1 91 7-1919, quantity and value 773-774 

fields, ground s(niirrel work, illustration 429 

from w’^estern fields to foreign mark<»ta, illustratioir 497 

gra<iing, congressional act establishing uniformity 355 

imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 765-766 

injury by blackbirds 261, 264 

poisoned for rodents, distribution, illustration 427 

price level, determining factors, 496-498 

regions, special weather reports 194-195 

Stand ards Act, amendments proposed 72 

Grains— 

acreage and production, 1910-1920. 11-12 

exports, 1 910-1920 14 
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Grapes— Page 

and raisins, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 765 

marketing, basket sizes 362 

Grass specimens from rodent-infested and free plots, illustration 426 

Grasses, introduced, value and further needs 47 

Gravity, action upon soil moisture 212, 213 

Gkay, L. C., article on ^‘Helping landless farmers to own farms 271-288 

Grazing — 

allowances of live stock in National Forests, 1920 838-840 

effect on reforestation 317 

fees. National Forests 65-67 

National Forests — 

pay rates for live stock 838-840 

permits and fees, 1916-1920 835 

regulation and use 316-318 

Grease — 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

Gheeley, W. B , article on ‘‘Wood for the Nation ” 147-158 

Green bugs, control by birds 266 

Greenhouse, lightmg with electricity to lengthen daylight 394-397 

Greensand, use as potash fertilizer 1 365 

Groundnut tubers, effect of shortening daylight 390 

Growth, animals, principles 238-239 

Gulls, usefulness by eating — 

alfalfa weevils, illustration 253 

field mice 264 

Gums, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value • 764 

Guns, hand, for dusting cotton, limitations 247, 250-252 

Gunstocks, lumber requirements 443, 445, 447 

Hair — 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

horse, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

Hams, exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

Hand guns for cotton dusting, limitations 247, 250-252 

Handles, wood, utilization, waste, savmg 451-452 

Hardwood lumber exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 772 

Harvest, dates for several crops, with percentages 809 

Hatching early, runt prevention 236, 237 

Hawaii — 

sugar production, 1876-1921 and 1913-1920 676, 680, 683, 687 

trade wdth United States, principal farm products, 1918-1919 790 

Hawks — 

injurious species, feeding habits 256 

useful, feeding habits 257, 264 

Hay- 

crop, 1920 9, 13 

crop losses, 1909-1919, extent and causes 630 

feeding to elk * 169, 170 

imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 766 

leadmg States 805 

market reports, note 136 

prices at principal markets, 1913-1920 632 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc 627-633 

Health- 

midshipmen, improvement since 1910 469-470 

relation to diet - 480,483 

Heaters, oil, for frost protection, illustrations 187, 188, 189 

Hemp, infestation by corn borer 88 

Herd, Naval Academy dairy, tuberculin tested 467 

Herds, dairy — 

improvement by breeding 409-412 

selection and culling 404, 409-410, 411 

Heredity, element ingrowth of animals 238 

Heron, rookeries, note 107 
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Hickory, heartwood tests, results 44S, ^51 

Hides — 

exports — 

and in^ports, 1909-1919, of world countries 718 

1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

imports 1917-1919, q ua n t ity and val ue 762 

trade international, 1909-1919 718 

High schools, use of “radio marketgrams^’ 136 

Highway — 

Departments, State, increase under Federal-aid law 344 

Officials Advisory Board, personnel and problems 60-61 

Highways— 

classification, importance 60 

construction progress 57-62 

weather service 195 

See also Roads. 

Hog cholera See Cholera, hog. 

Hogs — 

condemnations at slaughter, 1907-1920 759 

feeding, faulty practice, illustration 281 

grazing allowances in National Forests, 1920 880-840 

growing, club boy and his pig, illustration ^ . 492 

imports, 1917-1919, numbeis and value " - . . 761 

market estimates at Chicago 1 4 1-1 13 

marketings, receipts and shipments 758 

number slaughtei ed under ] nspoction, 1 907-1 020 759 

numbers in National Forests, 1916-1920 835 

prices at leadj ng markets, 1 9 1 8- 1 920 756 

raising, illustiations and text 332, 333 

registry associations. National, directory 511-512 

runts, percentage 227 

statistics — 

number, value, ])reeds, etc 753-766 

numbers in world countries 701-717 

Holstein dairy herd, illustration 502 

Home — 

builder, preference in grazing permits on National Forests 320 

demonstration — 

agents, number and work 51-63 

influence of adult women 117 

results in house and surroundings 124-125 

results in South, article by O. B. Martin and Ola Powell 111-126 

work, aid to farmer 106, 108, 109 

See also Demonstration, 

labor saving, illustration 115 

Homes — 

demonstration work 11 9-1 20 

improvement by — 

conveniences, demonstration work ; 122-123 

demonstration work 111-112, 123-124 

Honey — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value * 770 

market reports, note 136 

Hops — 

exports— 

and imports, 1909-1919, world countries 662 

1917-1919, quantity and value 774 

prices at principal mark et/S, 1913-1920 661 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc * . - . . 659-662 

trade international, 1909-i 919 662 

Horse skins, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

Horseflies, control by ])irds 267 

Horses — 

breedin|r, text and illustration 334, 335 

destruction by predatory animals • 295 

exports 1917-1919. niiiTibfirR ^iTid lit A 
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imports, 1917-1919, number and value 761 

numbers in National Forests, 1916-1920 835 

prices — 

at leading markets, 1900-1920 725-726 

by age, 1915-1921 758 

registry associations, National, directoiy 511 

statistics — 

number, value, imports, and exports 723-728 

numbers in world countries 701-717 

Horticultural Board, work against corn borers 95 

Houses — 

hog, illustration 332 

shortage in United States i49-150 

Hull fiber, as paper source 455 

Human beings, number bitten by rabid animals in West 293, 294 

Humming birds, feeding habits 260 

Hunters— 

of Biological Survey, work, results 292, 296-300 

numbers, etc 160 

Hunting down stock killers, article by W. B. Bell 289-300 

Hurricane warnings, work of Weather Bureau 194 

Ice, supply from marshes, note 166 

Idaho — 

irrigation canal, injury by pocket gophers 433-434 

live-stock associations, directory 518 

National Forest, areas 836 

ph-osphate deposits 218 

rabies outbreak, 1916 292, 293 

roads, character, note 350 

rodent extermination, and acreage covered 428, 432, 435, 436 

Illinois— 

incomes from farms 821 

live-stock associations, directory 518-519 

Implements, wood utilization, waste saving 451-452 

Imports — 

agricultural products, 1917-1919 761-769 

barley, 1911-1919, world countries 585 

butter, 1909-1919, world countries 736 

cattle, 1896-1920 728 

clieese, 1909-1919, world countries 741 

coffee, 1909-1919, world countries 693 

corn, 1914-1919, world countries 545 

cotton, 1909-1919, world countries 642 

cottonseed, 1909-1919, world countries 644 

farm products — 

by groups, 1918-1919 778 

principal, 1918 and 1919 788 

selected, 1852-1919 782-785 

foodstuffs, 1913-1920 816 

forest products, 1852-1919 785-787 

forest products by groups 778-779 

hay, 1877-1919 627 

hides and skins, 1909-1919, world countries 718 

hops, 1909-1919, world countries 662 

horses, 1 896-1920 . . w 728 

india rubber, 1909-1919 world countries 698 

meat, 1900-1919 , 826-827 

meat and meUt products, 1911-1919, world countries 721-722 

oats, 1914-1919, world countries 575 

oil cake and meal, 1909-1919, world countries 695 

origin of farm products for U. S. 1910-1919 798-802 

potatoes, 1914-1919, world countries 623 

rice, 1909-1919, world countries 607 

rosin, 1909-1919, world countries 696 
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Imports — ContinnecL 

sheep, 1893'-1920 745 

sugai, 1909-1919, world countries (582 

tea, 1909-1919, world countries {,91 

tobacco, 1909-1919, world countries (550 

turpentine, 1909-1919, woild countries (597 

wheat, 1 909-191 9 , world countries 5{)S 

wood pulp, world countries, 1909-1919 700 

wool, 1909-1919, world coiiiitnes - 752 

Inbreeding, a cause of runts 228, 234 

Income — 
farm — 

in several areas 821 

interest on purchase money 276-278 

farmer, increase by tested cows, article by J. (' McDowell 401-412 

Index numbers — 

crop prices, 1911-1920 817 

land values, wages, prices and values 825 

prices of meat animals 825 

India rubber — 

exports and imports, 1909-1919, world countries 698 

trade international, 1909-1919 698 

Indiana — 

incomes from farms 821 

live-stock associations, directory 519 

Industries, wood-using, lumber saving 443, 450, 451, 452, 454, 455, 461 

Influenza, control by help of demonstration agents 122 

Information — 

authority to obtain, legislation needed 76 

Director, duties 53 

Office, transfer to Publications Division 53 

Insecticide — 

act, amendment proposed 72 

and fungicide act, amendments proposed 72 

Board, supervision of calcium arsenate 246 

Insects, control — 

by birds 253, 259-264, 265-267 

work 39-42 

Inspection — 

food products, law, amendment proposed 73 

meat, Federal, statistics, 1907-1920 759-760 

Inspectors, predatory animal, districts and location 292, 298 

Insurance, forest, against Are, note 15G 

Investigators, detail for study of foreign markets 501 

Iowa — 

incomes from farms 821 

live-stock associations, directory 520 

State Fair, baby-beef entries by club members 488 

Iris, forcing experiments — 396, 4(K) 

Iron in food, requirements and sources 480 

Irrigation- 

canal, break caused by pocket gophers, illustration 434 

community interests, companies and districts 207-209 

districts formation and consolidation 207-209 

farmers — 

article b:^ Samuel Fortier 203-216 

Ses also Irrigators 

importance in western Btates, 204 

Investigations Division, aid to farmers 207-209 

investigations, funds, r^uction 205 

land preparation, methods and cost 210-211 

specialists of Roads Bureau, work for farmers 207-209 

systems, damages by pocket gophers 433-434 

water. jSee Water. 

work, California, funds required 209 
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Irrigators — Page 

under Government projects, advantages 205 

under private enterprises, expenses 205 

Western, classification 205 

Istle, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 763 

Italy, source of corn borers imported into America 88 

Ivory, vegetable, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 764 

Jays, feeding habits 261 

Journal of Agricultural Research , nature and scope 110 

Jute, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 763 


ICangaroo skins, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 
Kansas — 

City, Markets Bureau, office and work 

live-stock associations’ directory 

losses from rodents 

rodent extermination, and acreage covered 

Kapoc, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Kelly, Ernest, article on “Milk for midshipmen” - . 
Kelp— 

giant on Pacific Coast, potash source, illustration. 

potash extraction, progress of work 

study and use in potash production 

Kentucky — 

live-stock associations, directory 

phosphate deposits 

Killdeer, feeding habits 

Kilns, dry, Forest Service system 

King bird, feeding habits 

Kinglets, feeding habits 

Kitchen, cleanliness, importance in diet 

Kitchens — 

club work in improvement 

equipment improvement by demonstrations 

improvement by home demonstration agent 

Kite stations, weather observations 

Knapp, Dr Seaman A , hope for demonstration work. 


762 

. 140 

520 
422 
. 432 

. 763 

463-470 

373 

56 

372-375 


. 5-21 
. 218 
. 265 
443-447 
. 260 
. 263 
. 481 

. 117 
120-121 
123, 124 
186, 196 
. 113 


Labor — 

conditions — 

effect on road building 

on farms 

farm — 

hiring method 

problem study 

supply and demand, statistics by States 

wages by classes and States, 1910 and 1920 

income in several areas 

relation to cost of production of wheat 

Laboratory, Forest Products, Madison, Wis , investigations, results. 
Laborers— 

agricultural, percentage of population 

Naval Academy dairy, number, and housing 

Lacey Act, amendment proposed 

Lambs, farm price, 1911-1920 

Lamium, everblooming tendency 


59 

10 

.. 820 
. 29-30 
.. 822 
819-820 
.. 821 
303-305 
430-462 

37 
467 
74-75 
.. 745 

. 394 


Land — ■ 

arable, western States, per cent under irrigation 

buying, precautions for the inexperienced 

companies, warning to inexperienced settlers 

Economics Division, study of farm ownership problems. 

homestead, scarcity 

irrigated, area in 17 western States 

irrigation by springs and wells, area 


. 204 
. 287 
286-287 


273, 276, 279, 282, 285, 288 

271,282-284 

204-213 

213 


OArrA^VO 


„ n Ann 
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Land — ( Vnitinnnd 
new — 

picking: for farms, difficulty 286 

vsettlement problems 284 

Office maps, scope 414 

pieparation for irrigation methods and cost 210-211 

piices, increase since 1910 271-272 

resources, acreage and conditions 282-283 

settlement — 

and colonization 34-35 

need of National policy 288 

sharks, warning to land buyers 285 

values — 

changes since 1850 272 

increase since 1910 271-272 

index numbers 825 

Lands— 

agricultural, in several countries 834 

cut-over, availability for farms 383 

deforestation annually 152 

farm — 

pi ice changes, studies 32-33 

selection, use of soil surveys 415-416 

idle, illustrations 157 

private ownership and control by government, remarks 156 

public, rodent control demonstrations 427-429, 431 

undeveloped, acquiring by landless farmeis 282-284 

value estimating, use of soil surveys 416-417 

waste, availability for farms 283-284 

water-logged, drainage 209-210 

western States, utilization for crops and pastun' 204 

Lard — 

compounds, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 771 

Lasts, shoe, laminated, illustration 448-449 

Laths, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 765 

Laws — bird protection — 

increase 268 

existing, amendments, recommendations 68-76 

irrigation water control, importance to farmers 215 

kS tales adopting, map 269 

Leaf-chafers, control by birds 259 

Leafhoppers, control by birds 267 

L^islation — 

amendments to existing laws, recommendations 68-76 

new, recommendations by Secretary. 76-77 

Legumes, need in rotations with corn 48 

Tjemona— 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 773 

frost protection, cost and saving 18B 

imports 1917-1 91 9, q uantity and val ue 705 

Lice, plant, control by birds...* 263,266 

Licenses, game, advantage in use 162 

Licorice root, imports 1917- I9J9, quantity and value 766 

Light, control, importance to plant breeeJers 398-400 

Lima beans, forcing experiment 383 

Lime acetate, product of wood distillation 456 

Linseed. Flaxseed. 

Linters, cotton, as paper source 455 

Lions, ^ mountain — 

killing by Department hunters 292, 299 

live-stock destruction. 289, 291 

Liquors, alcoholic exports 1917-1919, quantity and value - 774 

Livestock- 

associations— 

interstate, directory, 
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births, early season, advantages 237 

breeding — 

sires and dams ratios 338 

use of females * . 33i,'333, 334 

Chicago market, reports and their use 141-143 

clubs, membership, North and West 488 

conditions in Europe, study results 501, 502 

destruction by — 

rabid animals 293, 294 

wild animals, value 289, 291, 296 

diseases, control work 42-44 

excellence on National Forest ranges 320 

exports 1917-1919, numbers and value 770 

grazing in National Forests, fees 65-67 

groweis, opinions on pure-bred stock 336-338 

growth, principles 238-239 

imports 1917-1919, numbers and value 761 

improvement 48-49 

losses caused by predatory animals 42 

market reports — 

circulation and value 140-143 

note 136 

marketing, control, law recommendation 77 

marketings, 1900-1920 758 

markets, supervision 26-28 

on farms, numbers, 1910-1920, and exports 10, 13, 16 

owners, reports on runty animals 225-226 

prices — 

by ages and classes, 1915-1921 758 

index numbers 825 

production, losses from rodents 425, 426, 431 

protection — 

by weather warmngs 190 

cooperation of States, etc 293, 298, 299 

on ranges, illustration 290 

pure bred— 

attractiveness 331 

selling to South America 502 

registry associations, National, director^’ 510-515 

relation to forest ranges 319-320 

reportmg service methods and needs 25-26 

runty, illustration 227 

scrubs to pure-bred strains, article by D. S. Burch 331-338 

statistics, 1920 701-760 

stockyard receipts and slaughter, 1916-1920 758 

value in maintaining soil fertility 403 

values, by States, comparisons 757 

weaning time, need of special care 228 

world conditions, information need 499-500 

yoimg, lack of care a cause of runts 228 

Loading cotton at Gulfport, Miss., illustration 500 

Loans-^ 

by farm-loan banks, character 279, 280, 281 

on lands, use of soil surveys m estimating value 416-417 

Locusts, Rocky Mountain, control by birds 266 

Logwood extract, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 772 

Louisiana — 

cotton yields, illustration 249 

live-stock associations, dmectory 521 

sugar production, 1856-1921 and 1911-1920 676, 679, 683 

Tallulah Station, testmg calcium arsenate 246 

Luedtke, C L., and E. G. Montgomery, article on “The farmer’s interest in 

foreign markets ” 495-503 

Lumber — 
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Lambei — Continued 

for Army and Navy, aid of Forest Lahoratoiy I i:C -4 [7 

imports 11)17-“! 9 19, (juantity and value 795 

industry, i elation to National Forests 320 :')23 

production cliaiij>es in United States 150-151 

saving ill-— 

sin all-dim ensi on stock 151-452 

various mdustnes 413,450, 151, 152, 151,455,401 

small-dim elision, saving, suggestions 451-452 

use, decrease on iarins 150 

Lixng— - 

diseases, cliildien, caused by roundworms 178 

infestation, with worms, iliuBtration 177 

Lungs, infection with lound worms, results 177-178 

Machine, testing, for boxes, illustration 446 

Machines, dusting, for cotton - 240-248, 250 

Mahogan y , imports 1 9 1 7- 1 9 J 9 , quantity and val ue 764 

Maine — 

incomes from farms 821 

live-stock associations, directory 521 

National Forest, area 836 

Malt — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 774 

liquois, exports 1917-1919, 'quantity and value 774 

Manila, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value - 763 

Manzanilla seeds, cleaning m (uiatemala, illustration 420 

Maple, sugar and sirup, production, J909, 1919, 1920 089-090 

Maps — 

soil survey, scope 414-415 

weather, typical, illustrations I84M85 

work of different branches of Government 414 

Market — 

Reporter, preparation, scope, distribution and usefulness 132-133 

reporting** service, and official publication 500-501 

world, effect on prices 495-490 

Marketgram , ’ ’ scope, distribution and usefulness 1 33- 1 34 

Marketing — 

apples, relation togiading.. 359-360 

combined with crop estimating work 24-25 

cooperative, assistance of Markets Bureau 22-24 

costs, study 22 

larm, condition in 1920 362 

live stock, control law, recommeiulation 77 

potatoes of 1917 crop, loans by banks 366 

siveet potato, relation of grading, illustration 358 

work, expansion need...- . 21-28 

Marketings, live stock, n umbers, 1000-1920 758 

Markets - 
Bureau— 

Ohicago estimates of live-stock shipments, juepanilion an<l use. .... 141 >143 

consolidation wit h <Vo]) Estimates Bureau - 24-25 

cotton bulletins, preparation an<l issue 145 

creation, sco[)e of w’ork, and expansion . , . . . 2 1 ~28, 1 28 - 1 29 

inspection of ioo<i jnoducts . 356 

inspcH'tion service, function in fair dealing 357 

iiiBp< 3 <‘tioJi service, handling potatoes 350 

news servic(% s(*ope and usefuiueas 146 

oOices aiul reports 1 40-143 

offices ami work for dairy and poultry products. 143-1 15 

offices, riqiorters and communications system 131-132 

telegraph lines hnised, note 140 

iisofulnt*ss ill making cent racts 145 

bureaus, State, use of “radio marketgrams 136 

farmers ^ fair dealing development 301-362 
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Markets — Continued 

foreign — Page 

dovelopment and maintenance 496 

division, investigational work 501-502 

farmer’s interest in, article by E. G Montgomery and 0. L. Inxedtke. 495-503 

information collection, need 23-24, 500, 503 

fruit — 

reviews and tbeir distribution 139 

study in Far East 501 

information, function in regulating shipments 129-130 

knowledge of, importance, article by W. A Wheeler and Frank George. . 127-146 

live-stock, supervision 26-28 

news reporting by Agriculture Department 128-129 

reports — 

daily of car lot movements 139 

^ review of publicity 127-128 

review for fruits and vegetables, weekly issue 138 

Marshes, usefulness, comparison of drained and undrained 165-166 

Martens , preservation as fur bearers 173 

Martin, O B and Ola Powell, article on “Home demonstration bears fruit 

in the South” 111-126 

Maryland — 

live-stock associations, directory 522 

tobacco seed production, problem, solution 399, 400 

Massachusetts — 

corn borer breeding and increase 90-92, 93 

forest ownership by State, and management 155-156 

live-stock associations, directory 522 

roads character, note ' 350 

McAtee, W L,, article on “Farm help from the birds” 253-270 

McDowell, J C , article on “Cows that make the income cdimb ” 401-412 

Meadowlarks, feeding habits 261 

Meal- 

exports 19 1 7-1919 , quantity and v alue 774 

oil-cake, trade international, 1909-1919 695 

Meat — 

animals, index numbers of prices 826 

condemnation, quantity, 1914-1920 760 

consumption statistics b ^ sections 828 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

food use, foreign countries general customs 475 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 762-763 

Inspection- 

Act, amendments proposed 69-70 

Federal, statistics, 1907-1920 759-760 

losses through predatory animals 295 

production — 

1909, 1914-1920 and exports 15, 16 

imports, exports, and consumption 826-827 

products — 

exports, 1910-1920 15 

quantity prepared under supervision, etc,, 1907-1920 760 

trade international, 1911-1919 719-722 

surplus production, countries exporting 499 

trade international, 1911-1919 719-722 

use on fai'ms, per capita and source 475-476, 482 

Meats — 

canning, demonstration work 119 

labeling under Meat-Inspection Act 69, 70 

market reports, circulation and value 136, 140-143 

Memphis, cotton bulletins issue 145 

Meredith, E T , Report as Secretary of Agriculture 9-84 

Meteorology — 

agricultural, importance to farmers 201-202 

studies , importance 6-7 
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Mice — 

destruction l)y owls and other birds 2«58, 264 

pine, or chaui trees destruclion 423,186 

Michigan — 

incomes from farms 821 

Lenawee County Cow-test mg Association, notes 406 

live-stock associations, directoiy 522-523 

National Forest, area ^ 836 

Newaygo County Cow-testmg Association, progress 407-408 

Microscope^ use in wood examination, illustiation 441 

Midshipmen, milk supply, article hy Ernest Kelly 463-470 

Migratory birds — 

law, enforcement and effect 163 

protection 1 02- 1 68, 268 

treaties proposed 165 

treaty with Canada for protection 163 

Treaty Act, purpose 268 

Milk- 

cows, number and value on farms, 1867-1021 729 

exhibits at fairs, usefulness, note 121 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

handling — 

and using, demonstration woik 121-122 

at Naval Academy dairy 468-469 

liouse — 

Naval Academy dairy, equipment, description 4t)7 

Naval Academy dairy, illustration 466 

importance in diet at Naval Academy 4(59 

impuiity as cause of typhoid lever 463 

market news and prices 1 14 

midshipmen’s, article hy Ernest Kelly 463-470 

production — 

average for tested cows and all cows 404 

world s record 404 

supply from Naval Academy dairy 467 

use on farms, per capita 476 

utensils, care at Naval Academy dairy 469 

Millinery — 

dull work in arousing inteiest among wonum 116 

liome work, influence of home demonstration J23 

Mining, phosphate rock, wasteful methods 2 1 9-22 1 

Minnesota — 

hunting licenses and value of game 164 

live-stock associations, director>^ 523 

National Forests, are^is 836 

Mississippi — 

D(4ta— 

boll weevil poisoning work progress 248 

cotton yields, illustration 249 

live-stock associations, directory 524 

Missouri — 

farmer experience in cow testing 408 

incomes from farms 821 

live-stock associations, directory 524-525 

Mockingbirds, feeding habits 2(53 

Models, preparation and use 108, 109 

Mohuee, tioim R,, article on ‘Mlunts, and the remedy’’ 225-240 

Moisture, soil, movement, studies 211-213 

Molasses — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 776 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 76S 

production, Louisiana, 1 911-1920 679 

Montana — 

live-stock associations, directory 525 

losses from rodents . 422 

National Forest, area 836 
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Montana — Continued. 

rallies suppression, 1 916 ^ 294 

rodent extermination, and acreage covered - 427, 4.>- 

Montgomery, E G., and C . L. Luedtke, article on “The faimer’s interest in ^ ^ 

foreign markets” 

Monthly Crop Reporter, scope 

Moore, R. A., citation on corn-jueld increase 


Mortgages — 

first, under farm-loans system . . 

second, in buying farms . 

Moth, corn borer, imago illustration 


279, 281, 282 
280 


104 


Motion Pictures — 

Office, transfer to Publications Division 

preparation by Publications Division, and use 
See alse Movies. 


53 

107, 108, 109 


Motor — 

fuel, alcohol from wood waste 

trucks. See Trucks. 

vehicles, registration, increase 

Mountain sheep, preservation need, note 

Movies, preparation by Publications Division, and uses. 
Mules — 

exports 1917--1919, numbers and value 

prices by age, 191 5-1921 

statistics — 

number, value, imports, and exports 

numbers in world countries 

Munitions, war, lumber requirements. 

Mushrooms, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Mustard seed, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value . . 
Mutton, imports, exports, production, and consumption 


... 460-461 

57 

170 

107, 108, 109 

770 

758 

... 723-728 
... 701-717 
.... 443-447 

769 

768 

.... 826-827 


National Forests See Forests. 

National Stock Yards, Markets Bureau office and work 
Naval — 

Academy, Annapolis, milk supply 

stores, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

See also Rosin; Turpentine. 

Navy — 

officers, importance of healthful diet 

requirements of lumber 

Nebraska — 

live-stock associations, directory 

potash production, extent and process 

rodent extermination, and acreage covered 

Nevada— 

field-mouse plague, control by birds 

live-stock associations, directory 

losses from rodents 

National Forests, areas 

rabies suppression, cooperation, 1916 

roads, character, note 

rodent extermination, and acreage covered 

New England, incomes from farms 

New Hampshire — 

live-stock associations, directory 

National Forest, area 

New Jersey — 

gipsy moth outbreak 

incomes from farms. . - 

live-stock associations, directory 

New Mexico — 

live-stock associations, "directory 

losses from rodents * 

National Forests, areas. . . ; 


. 140 

463-470 
.. 772 


463 

... 443-447 

525 

371 

... 427,432 

264 

526 

422 

836 

... 292,293 

350 

428, 432, 435 
821 

526 

836 

41 

821 

526 

526 

422 

837 
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New York— 

corn borer mt'e’tation in 19 If), extent of aica, oto . . 

forest ownershi]) by State ari'l inaruaomont. . 

live-stock associations, directory . . 

Markets Bureau ofEce and work 

roads, cliaracter, note 

western, infestation of ('orn borer 

New Zealand flax. See Plax. 

Newell, Peof, Wilmov, boil weeini control work . . . 
Newspapers, use of — 

market reviews of fruit and veaetaldc market^ 

“radio marketgTanis'’ . . 

Nigh tha,wks, feeding baluts ... 

Nitrate fields, foreign, dependence upon 

Nitrogen — 

atmospheric, fixation work and researches. . . 

sources, development 

North Carolina— 

(‘ooperative soil survey work 

live-stock associations, directory 

Nati(3nal Forests, areas 

North Dakota — 

Dead Dog Lake, breeding ground oJ waterfowl, illustration 

live-stock associations, dire(‘tory 

losses from rodents 

rodent extermination and acreage covered 

Nurserymen, cooperation in home demonstration work 

Nuthatches, feeding habits . 

Nutrition, live st(j(‘k, relation to gnmtb . 

Nuts — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

imports 1917-1939, quantity and value 

See also Almonds, Coconuts, etc. 


Pago. 

. . - 102 
... 155-150 
527 

- . . . . 140 

:i50 

m 

241 

.... 139 

... 135-136 

. . 259-260 

55,56 

55-56 

55-56 

.... 418 

527 


166 

... 527,528 
. . - 422 

427, t29,432 

122 

263 

239 

776 

767 


Oak — 

drying in kilns, saving in time and waste 

lumber, exports 1917-1919, quantitv and value 

Oats — 

consumption in world countries 1909-1913, n)M-19l8. . 

crop, 1920... 

crop losses, 1909-1919, causes 

destruction by prairie dogs, illustration 

exports— 

1917-1919, quantity and value 

1914-1919, world <'Ountnes 

imports 1914-1919, world (*ountries. . , . 

grades, note 

leading State, Iowa ' 

losses from disease 

prices at prin(*ipal markets, 191 3- 1 920 . . 

statistics, acreage, ]>rodurtion, yield, oto 

trade, international, 1 9 1 P 19 1 9 J 

Observers, weather, (‘ooperatlon with Wc^ather Jbireau. . 
Office. See Farm Management. 

Officers, protection from violence, legLlation needed.. 

Ogden, Utah, irrigation <listrict 

Ohio — 

flood, 1913, results .... ........ 

inf‘omos from farms, 

live-stoek associations, d irc('torv. 

Oil- 
cake — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value . . . 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value . .. 

trade internation alj 1 909- 1919 

heaters for frost prote(‘ti(ui, ilListrations 


444,447 

772 

608,610 

. ... 9, 11,12 

573 

. - 425 

773 

575 

675 

. . . . . . 355 

...... 805 

39 

574 

..... 561-575 
.... 575 

...... 197-198 

....... 75-76 

208 

...... 192 

821 

528 


.... 775 

..... 767 

695 

187, 188, 189 
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exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 775 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value ’ 767 

vegetable, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 775 

Oklahoma — 

alfalfa harvest, forecasts, use 192 

live-stock associations, director^^ 529 

National Forest, area g 37 

rodent extermination and acreage covered ] . . 432 

Oleo oil, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

Oleomargarine, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

Olive oil, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 707 

Olives, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 765 

Omaha, Markets Bureau office and work 140 

Onion — 

grading, origin, study, and development 358 

imports 1 917-19 L9, quantity and value 769 

statistic‘3, a^ueajje, production, and value 670,672 

Orange, Washington navel, introduction and value 45 

Oranges — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 773 

statistics, production and value, 1915-1920 658 

Orchardists, help from birds 253 

Orchards — 

apple, western New York, average values 275 

citrus, protection from frost, cost and saving 187-189 

injuries by pine mice and other rodents 423, 436 

Oregon — 

live-stock associations, directory 529 

National Forests, areas 837 

rabies outbreak, 1916 292, 293 

rodent exterimnation and acreage covered 427, 428, 432 

Rogue River Valley, fruit saving by frost protection 188-189 

Orioles, feeding habits 261, 266 

Ornithologists, societies, work for bird protection 268 

Overcrowding, a cause of runts 239 

Owl — 

bam, and its food, illustration 257 

great-horned, poultry destruction 256 

Owls, useful, feeding habits 257-258, 264 

Ownership, farm, 

classification, by age, 1890, 1900, 1910 273 

study by Land Economics Division 273 

Pacific Coast States, land utilization 204 

Packages, farm produce, diversity 362 

Packing, vegetables, improvement in home demonstration 115 

Paper — 

industry, wood consumption and paper output 454-455 

pulp, source in Alaska forests 67 

Parasites — 

damage as cause of runts in live stock 228, 232, 238 

pig, and “thumps,” article by B. H. Ransom 175-180 

usefulness in control of corn borera 98 

Parks, National, distinction from National Forests 64r-65 

Pasturage, National Forest, utilization 316-318 

Pasture grass, need of new species for West and South 47 

Pastures, clean, for yoimg pigs 180 

Peaches — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 773 

packing excellence and its eltect 115 

statistics, production and prices, 1917-1919 655-656 

Peanut oil, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 767 

!Peanuts— 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 775 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 767 
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Pears — Page. 

exports 1917-1019, (jiiantity and value 773 

statistics production and prices ... ()57-658 

Peas— 

imports 1917-1019, quantity and value 7g9 

statistics , acreage, and production, 1009-j 019 (jg7 

Peck, F. W , article on '^Thc cost of a bushel of -wheat ’’ 301-308 

Pellagra, result of faulty diet 483 

Pennsylvania-— 

forest owmei-sliip by State, and management 155-156 

incomes from farms 821 

live-stock associations, directory 530 

roads, character, note 35O 

Pepper, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 768 

Peppers, pimiento, introduction by home demonstration 115 

Periodicals, Department list 110 

Personnel, problem, discussion by Secretary 79-80 

Pests, insect, outbreaks control by birds 204r-267 

Philadelphia, Markets Bureau office and work 140 

Philippine Islands, sugar production, 1856-1921 676, 684 

Phosphate — 

deposits of Umted States 218-224 

exports prior to 1917 218 

waste in mining 219-220, 224 

Phosphoric acid — 

fumes collection, illustration 222 

importance in fertilizers 217 

manufacture, improvement 223, 224 

production, latest method 220 

Phosphorus — 

fertilizer, article by William H. Waggaman 217-224 

necessity in plant and animal structure 217 

Photographs, work of Publications Di\asion, illustration 107 

Pickles, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 776 

Hg parasites and ^‘thumps,” article by B. H*. Ransom 175-180 

Pigs— 

Ascxrm infection prevention 105, 178-180 

losses caused by roundworms, prevention 178-180 

lungs, infection with roundworms, results . 177-178 

stunting by roundworm infestation, illustration 179 

Pimiento peppers, introduction in home demonstration 115 

Pine — 

lumber, exports J 917-191 9, quantity and value 772 

southern yellow, testing 443 

wood , use for paper pulp * 455 

Pineajiples, imports 1917-191 9, quantity and value 765 

Pines, distillation products 456-457 

Pipes, concrete, use in irrigation 216 

Plant- 

diseases, control work 39 

growrth, effect of daylight 48 

introductions, notable in agricultural development 45-46 

Quarantine Act,, amendment propowd 74 

structiircq nec'cssity of phosphorus 217 

Plants — 

flowering and fruiting, <*ontrol by length of day, arti<*le by W. W. Umivr 

and H. A . Allard .* *. 377^ 400 

forced in dark house, illustration ....... 384 

forcing by shortening daylight, ex|)erimi*nta 38 1-391 

signs of lack of potash 363 

source of potash fertilizer, discussion 372-375 

vegetative development, effect of length of day 385-386, 3f)0-391 

Plow land, values by States 824 

Plywood — 

construction, lumber saving 452-454 

gluing, illustration . . 444 
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Poison — Page 

dust for boll weevil control, article bv B R. Coad 241-252 

use in rodent destruction, acreage treated by States 432 

Poisoning — 

rodents, cooperative work, costand results 429-437 

wild animals, illustration and results 296, 298, 299 

Population — 

rural and agricultural, statistics 832-833 

shift from country to cities 36-37 

Pork — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

imports — 

exports, production and consumption 826-827 

1917-1919, quantity and value 762 

Porto Rico — 

National Forest, area 837 

sugar production, 1856-1921 676,683 

trade with United States, principal farm products, 1918-1919 790 

Post roads, rural, appropriation for 58 

Posters, preparation by JPublications Division, and uses 108, 109 

Posts, treatment for preservation, illustration 445 

Potash — 

deposits, United States, note 369 

extraction from rocks, study and processes 367 

farm, supply maintenance article by Wilham H Ross 363 

fertilizer, precipitator at cement plant, illustrations 365 

German and French, solubility note 3 

lack, signs in plants 363 

necessity in crop production, note 363 

plant, Soils Bureau, at Summerland, Calif., illustration 374 

production — 

and recovery; at cement mills, remarks 368 

at cement mills, study and process 368-369 

at Searles Lake, Calif., illustrations 370 

from plant materials, discussion 372-375 

in United States, remarks 375-376 

salts of, properties, note 369 

silicates, digesting with lime for fertihzer 367 

solubility difficulties 364 

soluble deposits, formation and use 369-371 

sources — 

and difficulties of supply 364-376 

development 56-57 

Potassium. 8ee Potash. 

Potato crop, 1920 9, 11, 12 

Potatoes — 

crop losses, 1909-1919, extent and causes 621 

crop of 1917, use of standards in handhng 355-357 

exports and imports, world countries, 1914r-1919 623 

graded, illustration 357 

grading, study and fixing of standards 355-357 

handling of great crop of 1917 356 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 769 

improved varieties 45 

leading States 805 

losses from disease 39 

marketing, influence of Markets Bureau, specific instance 130 

prices at principal markets, 1913-1920 622 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc 611-623 

trade, international, 1911-1919 623 

warehouse receipts, use as collateral for loans 356 

yield, effect of July weather 200 

Poultry- 

breeding, text and illustrations 336, 337 

breeds, improvement by club work 489 

club at work, illustration 118 
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P< )ultry~ 'outiuned Puge. 

e\])orts 1917- H)19, mimbem anti \ahU‘ .... 771 

laniivs, Hinall capital 275 

market reports, preparation and us(‘ NVH5 

oroamzations, national, directory ... 5X3 

owners, reports on runtiness, , 235-237 

raising under home demonstration mil U(aic(‘ . . ix8 

riintS' — 

causes and prevention 235-237 

pel centage 227 

specialty clubs, directory 513 

Powder, smokeless, from wood pulp, illustration 4 18-449 

Powell, Ola, and 0. B. Maktin, article on “ Home demonstiation beais fruit 

in the South ” 11] -126 

Prairie dogs — 

actmties, results, illustrations 322,123,425,426 

destruction — 

by poison, illustration 428 

methods 427, 428, 431-432 

^See atm Bodents 

Precipitator, electrical, ('ottiell, illusiiation 222 

Predatory animal distiicts and hunteis, oiganization 292, 298 

Preface, by L i\ Everard 5-6 

Price lei ei determination in woi Id market 496-499 

Prices — 

cheese, reports and thcii distribution • 144 

crop, imlex numbers 825 

crops, decrease 17 -IS 

farm, detennination and fluctuation 195-496, 498, 503 

farmers’ purchases 1909-1020 817-818 

milk, report monthly 144 

reports by telegraph to farmers 133-136 

Primrose, evening forcing experiment results 389 

Prints, department, various kinds for distribution 110 

Propellers — 

airplane, lumber drying for 447 

manufacture, illustration 444 

Protein, re<iuirements and sour<‘es in diet 479, 483 

Prunes, exports 1917-1919, (-juantity and vahu* 773 

‘^Fubh<* Roads.” periodical, nature and scope 110 

Publications — 

Department, pieparation and distuhution 106-110 

Division— 

eonsoHdatioii of publication and niformatiou work ........... 53-54 

work for farmers 106-108 

on fonugn market investigations 501-502 

Pulxi, xiaper manufacture, waste* redindion . . ... 455 

Pulpwood — 

imports I917-UH9, (juautity an<i value. ........... . 765 

supplies, Alaska forests 67, 68 

I dumping plants, use in irrigation, possibilities 213-214 

Pure{)re(l sto(*k on farms, increase by dub work 187-189 

(Quarantine— 

<*attle tick, releases since 1906 43 

coin borer, note - . 95 

plant, law, amendment proposed 74 

(Quebracho, imports 19 17- 1919, quantity and value 764 

Rabbits, jack- 

destruction, demonstrations and (irives 428, 434-437 

results of dri ves, illustration 435 

use as food 437 

See also Rodents. 

Rabies, wild animals, suppression 292, 293-294 

Radio markekgrams, scope and methods oi use 134-136 

Radishpq frn*ci'n(>* PYTk/arim/arv+cj 
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Page. 

Railroads, cooperation at Chicago on markets estimates 142 

Railways, freight tonnage 830 

Rain — 

crow, feeding habits 259 

relation to orchard spiaying operations 190-191 

Rainfall effect on wheat and com yields 199-200 

Raisins — 

drying, loss from rain, saving by foiecast^ 193 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 773 

Range — 
forest — 


problems 

protection against overgrazing 

national forest, utilization 

production, losses from prairie dogs, illustration 

science and practice 

Ranges — 

diversity in plants, etc.... 

improvement by elimination of predatory animals, 
live-stock protection by — 

blizzard warnings 

weather warnings 

restoration, by rodent destruction 

Ransom, B. H., article on ^‘Pig paiasites and thumps” 

Rapeseed, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Rates, commission at live-stock markets, supervision. . 

Rations, cattle, containing sawdust, results 

Rats — 

control measures and campaigns 

destruction by owls 

losses caused by 

market, illustration 

See also Rodents 

Ravens, feeding habits 

Razorback hog, illustration 

Reclamation act, terms to irrigators 

Recommendations by Secretary 

Reconnoissance soil surveys, scope and extent 

Records, cow. See Gow. 

Recreation, uses of National Forests, demand for 


318 

319-320 

317 

423 

319 

317 

300 

190 

190 

425,431,432 

175-180 

767 

27-28 

460 

437-438 

258 

437 

437 

261 

332 

205 

21, 24, 28, 56, 61-62, 63, 68-77 
415 

65 


Reforestation — 

cooperation with States 

natural, remarks 

necessity, importance of problem 

need of systematic work 

Regulatory work, Director, appointment, recommendation. 
Reindeei — 

Alaska herd, illustration 

introduction and management in Alaska 

Rent, relation to cost of production of wheat 


63 

154- 155 

. 153 

155- 156 
. 81-82 

. 172 

. 172 

303-305 


Research — 

Council, National, cooperation in road work 61 

scientific, importance to agriculture ^ 5-6 

work, importance, discussion by Secretary 55, 80-81 

Reservations, bird and game, administration, legislation needed 75 

Rhode Island Red hen, illustration 236 

Rhubarb, infestation by corn borers 96 


Rice — 


consumption in world countries, 1909-1913, 1914-1918 


608, 610 


crop — 

1920 

losses, 1909-1919, causes 

exports, 1909-1919, world countries, 
imports — • 

1917-1919, quantity and values, 


9, 11, 12 
. 605 

. 607 
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Rice — (bniuiiied. T’age. 

leading State, Louisiana * 805 

prices at principal markets, 1 9 13- 1 920.. . . 006 

statistics, acreage, pi eduction, value, ete 608-607 

trade, international, 1909-1919 607 

Rices, Japanese, introduction and value 45 

Rio Grande, stream Oow 203 

River warnings, resuH.s J 91-192 

Road — 

construction, difficulties 59 

materials, shortage, effect on road building 59 

Roads — 

approijriations of P'ederal aid 344-346 

bituminous, development 340-341 

building — 

and advantages, article by H S Fan bank 339-352 

limitations under Federat-aid law 344 

pi ogi ess of Federal-aid work 349 

provisions of Federal-aid law 343 

use of local materials, note 350 

Bureau — 

approval of projects for work, average time, not<* 348 

mechanical branch, work on cotton dusting 247, 248 

study of motor-truck road wear 342-343 

work in forests 351-352 

construction — 

piogiess 57-62 

pi 0 visions of Federal-aid law 343 

damage by trucks, new problem 341-343 

Federal -aid — 

administrative expenses 346 

apportionment of funds 346-348 

excellence, illustration 345 

extension of act, recommendation 01-62, 77 

program, projects approved, etc 58 

projects, mileage and cost 348 

varying character 350-351 

forest, work of Public Roads Bureau an<l Forest Berviee 351-352 

maintenance provision under Federal-aid law 344 

money available for construction 339-340 

protection fiom motor trucks 342 

statistics of — 

expenditures . . 828 

mileage by States 829 

types usea in Federal-aid work . 350-351 

Robin feeding its young, illustration, 262 

Robins, feeding habits 264 

Rochester, spraying specialist, use of weather forecastH 191 

Rocks — 

])otash — 

producing, remarks 364 “367 

reductimi for fertilizer, processes 367 

use, direct, as potash fertiliz.er. 364-366 

Rocky Mountain States, land ut ilization . 204 

Rodents — 
controL 

demonstrations ... 427-429 

work. 42 

destruction by owls and otixer birds 258-264 

eradication* - 

article by W. B . Bell. - . 421-438 


poisoning- 

acreage, treated by States 432 

campaigns, cooperative work, cost and results 429-437 

seed-eating, control 428. 429 
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Rosin — 

exports — 

of world countries, 1909-1919 

1917-1919, quantity and value 

imports 1909-1919, world countries 

trade, international, 1909-1919 

Ross, William H , article on Getting our potash” 

Rotations, crop, development 

Roughage in food, requu'ements and sources 

Roundworm — 

eggs, vitality and infectious nature 

intestinal of pig, life history 

Rubber, india — 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

See also India rubber 
Runts — 

live stock, causes 

percentage of live stock in the Umted States 

poultry, causes and prevention 

prevention, article by John R. Mohler 

raising, practicability 

reducing, possibility and profits 

Rural population, statistics for world 

Rust, wheat, control work 

Rye — 

consumption in world countries, 1909-1913, 1914-191K 
exports — 

1911-1919, world countries 

1917-1919, quantity and value 

imports 1911-1919, world countries 

leading States 

prices at principal markets, 1913-1920 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc 

trade, international, 1911-1919 


Page 

696 

...... 772 

696 

696 

... 363-376 

47-48 

480 

175-176, 178 
.... 175-178 

764 


... 228,240 

227 

... 235-237 
... 225-240 
... 231-233 
233-235, 240 

832 

39 

.... 609,610 

594 

773 

594 

805 

593 

.... 586-594 
594 


Sacramento River, Calif , stream flow 

Sago, imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Salaries, insufficiency, cause of loss to Department 

Salt- 

lakes, sources of potash, discussion 

River, Ariz., stream flow 

Samson, Harold W , article on “The march of standardization” 

San Jose scale, relation to fruit growing, note 

Sand — 

spread over deforested lands, illustration 

use \vath clay in road building 

Sanitation — 

club work as promoter 

farrowing pens and yards 

improvement by home demonstration - - 

young animals, for preventing runts 

Sausage — 


204 

768 

79-80, 83, 84 

... 369-372 

203 

... 353-362 
103 

152 

340 

116 

... 178-180 
... 116-117 
229 


casings — 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

imports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 

Sawdust — ■ 

cooking for stock feed, directions 

for stock feed, illustration 

hydrolyzed, use as cattle feed - 

source of grain alcohol 

Scab, wheat, control work 

Scale insects, control by birds 

Science — 

agricultural, apphcation to farm practice, and results 
aid to farmers article bv L 0 ‘Rverard 


.. 771 

.. 763 

.. 771 

457-460 
.. 458 

457-460 
460-461 
39 

.. 263 

105-110 
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Senxb — ^ ^ 

cows, illustration - 102 

dairy cattle, wortlilessness 402, 410 

stock eliimiiation, work of live-stock clubs 489 

Scrubs — 

breeding, one cause of runts . 229-230, 235 

live-stock, comparison with pure bre<l stock, arU<‘le l>y J) S Puirch 331-338 

Seaton, Charles II., article on Uses ol Ike soil mu vey ’’ 413-419 

Secretary, Agriculture Agn<‘ultuu* 

Seed- 

clover and timothy — 

prices at principal markets, 1914-1920 635 

statistics - * 634-635 

com, improvement by club work 486-487 

mrrket reports, note - - 136 

maturing, relation to seapn - 380 

tobacco, growing in Florida for Maryland farmeis 399, 400 

wheat, rdation to cost of production 307 

Seeds — 

adulteration and misbranding control law, recommendation 76 

destruction by rodents 428, 429 

impoils, 1917-1919, quantity and value 768 

Serams, laws, amendments proposed 70-71 

Service and Regulatory Aniioimcements, nature and s(*op<^ 110 

Sewing — 

clubs, North and West, membership and work... 490-491 

demonstration work, note 116 

development by home demonstration - 116 

Sheep — 

breeding, text and illustrations 336, 337 

. condemnations at slaughter, 1907-1920 700 

destruction by predatory animals 293, 295 

grazing — 

allowances in National Forests, J920 838-840 

in National Forests 315-318 

imports, 1 917-1921 , numbers and value 761 

marketings, receipts and shipments 758 

markets estimates at Chicago 141-143 

mountain — 

feeding on range, illustration 171 

preservation, note 170 

number, slaughtered under inspection, 1907-1920. 759 

numbers in National Forests, 1916-1920 835 

prices- - 

at leading markets, 1913- 1920. 746 

by age, 191 5-1921 758 

protection on ranges, illiiatration 290 

registry assocuations, National, directory 612 

nintSj percentage 227 

shearing and lambing, forecasts an<l warnings . . 190 

statistics — 

number, value, imports, exports, etc ............ 743-747 

numbers in world countries 701-717 

Sheepskins, import b 39 1 7-1919, <|uantity and value ...... .... 702 

Shellac, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 04 

Shells, mortar, packing in boxes, illustration 440 

Shingles, imports, 1917-1019, quantity and value 765 

Shipments, car-lot, daily reports. 139 

Shippers, live stock, tise of markets estimates at Chicago. 142 

Shipping, potato, relation of grading potatoes 356-357 

Shoe lasts, laminated, illustration 448-449 

Shooks, exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 772 

Shooting, licenses, numbers, 160 

Shrikes, feeding habits 203 

Sickness, Naval Academy, decrease since 1910 469-470 

Silk— ^ 
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Page. 

Sires, registered, importance to dairy herds 409 

Simp— 

exports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 77G 

maple, production, 1909, 1918, 1919, 1920 689-690 

Sisal grass, imports, 1917-1910, quantity and value 763 

Skins — 

exports — 

1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

1909-1919, woild countries 718 

imports, 1909-1919, woild countries 718 

lack rabbit, utilization 437 

number and \ alue taken by hunters of Depaitment 300 

trade international, 1909-1919 718 

wild animals, receipts to U, S Treasury -12, 292, 300 

Smith — 

u B , and George B Farrell, article on ‘‘Boys’ and girls’ clubs enrich 

country life” ^ 185-494 

G D , boll weevil control work 241 

Herbert A , article on “How the public forests are handled ” 309-330 

J Warren, article on “Speaking of the weather ’ 181-202 

Smoke, foies I fire warning, illustration 323 

Snake Inte, danger as cause of preiudice against all snakes 162 

Snakes, killing through prejudice 162 

Snow- 

source of stream flow 203 

warnings, importance to traffic and live stock 189-190 

Snowfall — 

effect on wheat yield 201 

mountain, reports 194 

Sodium fluoride, use in preserving timber 447 

Soil— 

conditions in relation to crop production 363 

factor in crop production 418-419 

fertility, maintenance by live stock 403 

moisture, movement, studies 211-213 

survey — 

maps, scope 414-415 

uses, article by Charles H Seaton 413-419 

surveys, cooperation of States 418 

Soils — 

areas surveyed, extent ^ 415 

Bureau — 

phosphoric acid recovery, method 223 

potash fertilizer studies 367, 368, 374 

potash plant in California, illustrations 374 

study of soils, inauguration 413-414 

characters, relation to crop production 418-419 

classification, importance in agricultural advancement 417-418 

crop adaptations, importance 415, 416, 419 

. study bv Agriculture Department, Bureau of Soils 413-414 

Solar radiation, studies by Weather Bureau 197 

Sorghum — 

crop, 1920 9,11,12 

for sirup, statistics, 1917-1920, acreage production and value 690 

Sorghums, gram, statistics, acreage production and value 668-669 

Soups, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 776 

South Africa, meat surplus production 499 

South Am erica- 

demand for American live stock, study 502 

meat surplus production 499 

South (Carolina — 

boll weevil poisoning work, progress 248 

incomes from farms ^ 821 

live-stock associations, directory 530 

National Forest area 
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South Dakota 

hvo-stook aHsooiaiioiiB, diiocion 

National Forests, areas 

rodent extermination, and acx'eage eoveied . . 

South, demonstration work, ar1i<‘l(‘ h> O I> Martin and ( da Powell 
South Platte Pihmr, si ream tlow.. 

Sows, sanitary treatment beton^ farrowiny 
Sov bean — 

Ihloxi, ioreini> ex])eniuents . . . :>s: 

lioAverin« season . . - . 

growth, illustiations 

introduction, tests, and value ... 

Peking, toreing experiments, 

statistics, acreage, production, and value . . 

varieties, growing, effects of shorter days ... , 

Soya bean oil — 

exports 19l7'i9P), quantity and valu<u. . 

imports 191 7-19 [9, quantity and value ... 

Sparrows — 

English, eating alfalfa weevil 

feeding habits 

Specialists, demand and suppl> ... 

Specialli" iarmxng, capital ie(}inred 

S|ieculation, farm products, cause and control 

Spi(‘es, imports 1917-1919, quantity and \aluo 
Spinach — 

forcing expenmenls 

New Zealand, introduction in home gardens 

Spraying fruit, cost and juxifits, ^weather lelations 

Spring ilmvera, typical . . 

Springs, use in irrigation . . 

Spruce — 

drying in kilns, saving in time and wastiu 

Production Division, Armv, war ivork 

Squirrels, ground— - 

destniftion 

lYOik in grain fields, illustration 

Sfe also Hodents 

St Paul, Mtukets Pureau, ottice and work 

Stalks, corn, relation to cnrn-boier spread 

S la n d ar d i / a t ion - 
progress- - 

and future in farm produces 

in, articde by IParold \V Samson 

St a H'h 

e\])orts HH7-1919, <|nant}ty and value . .... 

imports H)17“P)19, <|uan1ity ami \uiue 

Statist ics 

ugn (Miltura! — 

nuvscellaneous ... . .. 

tiiliuiar staterneutH 

grain crops 1929 . ... 

imp<alB and e\]>oits of agrimiltural products . . . . . 

H\ e stock, }92P 

work of Prop EHtiinatcB Pimuiu, (‘xjmnsiou need . 

Sta\ es, <‘\ports 19I7~ I919, (piantity and Milne...... 

Stearin, exports 1 9l 7 I919, <juantiiy ami value. , . . 

Stfavart, Lieut. < Vu , investigations ol roundworms 

Stock-- 

jiulging, iliiiBtration 

killers, hunting down, article by W, B. Bell . . . 

preparing for show, illustration ‘ 

See ( Iso Jive stock 

Stockyards, live stock receipts and slaughter, 1919-1929 

Stomachs, bird, study details 

Storage, w’^ater lor irrigation, need and (‘osl 


> r);io 

837 

128, 432 

111-126 

203 

179-180 

38 (L 38 7, 391, 396 
380, 383, 384, 387 
380, 384 
- - - 46 

383, 387, 388, 396 
- - - 666 
383, 384 

775 

767 

265 

261,266 

120 

. . .. 274-275 

.... m 

768 

. :i89-390, 397 

- , U2 
.... 190-191 

377 

213 

413 

4 14, 4 to- 1 17 

427,428,431-432 
. ... 429 

. ... I to 

96-98 


. 359 

353-362 

. 776 

. 768 


803 840 
5:D 810 
534 610 
7<;2 802 
701 7«i0 
.. 25-211 
. . 772 

. . 770 

. . 177 

. 488 

289-300 
. . 488 

7r58 
254 -255 
. 206 
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Page 

Struts, airplane, strength tests, illustrations 448-449 

Strychnine, lodent poisoning, amount used in coopeiative 'vv'ork 431 -432 

Sudan grass, introduction and ciop value 46 

Sugar — 

beet, statistics, production, factories, etc 676, 677-678, 683, 685-686 

cane, statistics, production, value, etc 766, 679, 680, 683-084, 687 

consumption, per capita, 1901-1920 680 

exports — 

1910-1920 14 


1909-1919, world countines 682 

imports — • 

1917-1919, quantity and value 768 

1909-1919, wmld countries 682 

maple, production, 1909, 1918, 1919, 1920 689-690 

prices in'New Yorlc maiket, 1913-1920 681 

residues, source and use for potash feitiiizei 373-374 

statistics, pioduction, etc 676-690 

trade, international, 1909-1919 682 

use on farms, per capita 478 

Sugar-cane harvest, fiost warnings 193 

Summer flowers, typical ^ 377 

Sunlight, studies by Weather Buieau 197 

Supervisor, forest, knowledge and experience 315 

Survey, soil, uses, aiticle by Charles H Seaton 413-419 

Surveys — 

farm-management, facts on faim incomes 277 

soil, aieas 415 

Swallow — 

feeding habits 262, 266 

tree, illustration 262 

Swamp lands, acreage 283 

Sweet potatoes — 

ciop, 1920 9, 11, 12 

grading, relation to marketing, illustiation 358 

losses from disease 39 

prices at principal maikets, 1913-1920 626 

statistics, acreage production and value 624-626 

Swifts, feeding habits 259 

Swine 8ee Hogs 


Tallow, exports 1917-1919, quantity and value 770 

Tampico fiber, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and value 763 

Tanagers, feeding habits 262 

Tanning materials, imports 1917-1919, quantity and \ahie 764 

Tar — 

derivation and value 457 

use in road building, development 340-341 

Tea — 

prices on New York market, 1913-1920 692 

statistics, imports, exports and prices 691-692, 769 

trade, international, 1909-1919 691 

Telegraph market reporting service 133-136 

Telephone, use in market reporting 144 

Temperature changes, relation to seasonal flowering and fruiting 378-381 

Tenants, net worth in various sections 278 

Tennessee — 

live-stock associations, directoiy 531 

National Forest, aiea 837 

phosphate deposits 218 

Testing- 

containers, results 450-451 

soil moisture movement, illustration 212 

woods for special uses, results 443 

Texas — 

east-central, tenants’ net worth 278 
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i agf*. 

Thraslioi'H, habiirt . .. . 

^‘TlnimpH, ’ pm* <lis<‘a!^(% . 178 

Ti( k, cattb*, (aa(iu*a< loll work ... 18 

Ties, lailroaJ, iri'atuKMsi. for ]H*ohorval loll, lo.sui^' . .... 117 

Tiiiiber - 

Alaska, a al U( * ( »" ~CS 

cii1tin.u, wt'shvaid inoveineiii. f“)j 

expoiis JiM7* (piaidilv and value .. ... . 778 

giowino, need of work and niipoitan<'(‘ 158 

imports, 3(117-1911), (|uaiilit> ami value 7(^4 

National J^'niest — 

sales, I'lilea and stalislics 821, S85 

usiiii* and iJ^rowinj^, illuslralion 82i 

siip])ly from National t'orests 8U5, 885 

preservation, cliemieals used 147 

Timothy, seed — 

ex])orls 1917-1919, quantity and valm‘ 775 

statislies 9 .j4-G85 

Tires, pnenmatie, nse in saving: loads 8d2 

Titnnee. loedmg habits . 2o:> 

Tobaeeo - 

aemia(‘ and produel ion, 1910-1920 .... 9, 11,12 18 

crop losMvs, 1909- 1919, extent and <*aus('s (t.iS 

exports and import e 1909 1919, Vvoild ( ounii ie^ (750 

forcing, (df(Ha on seed pioduetmn, illusnalion 8, 90 

imports, 11*17 *1919, (|iuuitity and valiu* 7<>9 

leading States Kimtiiekv 805 

klaniaml khnnmotli, se<*d pr<Khi<‘tion ju'oblem, sjOuhiUi . lOO, 100 

prices ai pnmipai miti k(4s, 19*4 |!)2«9 (ilO 

soil adaptations 110,419 

statistK s, a< reag(‘, prodmOion, xalmp c4c. (1 !5»(>,50 

trade international, 1909-1919 050 

Tomato growing, at beginning ol hoiuf‘ denmnsliation. . i 1 1, 1 12 

Tomatoes— 

exports, 1917-1919, (|uantity and value 770 

statistics, aii'f'agtg prodw'tion, yield, and \aiu(‘ ibO, 078-1)75 

Toxins, laws, anuMidments proposeci 70-71 

Tracdor use in land piepaiation, illnstiatuvn 210 

Trade- 

agricultural, eonimissiomu’, work . 28 

supply and dcmiaml, infoiinat ion importam e .. . 490 

Trarispoitation ~ 

companies, use ol coi<i-wave warnings 189 

ditlimillies, eff(‘et on road building .... ...... 59 

iniprov (unent effind. on food varndv 478 

lines, cooperation in marked -iiewH distribution. . .. 189 

statistics of railway frelglit tonnage 880 

Trapping wild animals, illustration. 290 

Tni(*k - 

crops, statist i<*H, lUTcage, prodmdion, and value. 070 070 

farms, small capital 275 

Trinks, motor- 

destnudi veuess rm roads 811 818 

im.pa<d of wheels - 

on road surface, study 842 818 

study illustration 842 

Tuliereulosis, eat tie, I’ontrol work 42-48 

Turkeys, statistics, farm price, 1912- 1920 748 

Turnips, farm prices, 1912- 1920. 070 

Turpentine-- 

exports-; 

and imports of world countries, 1909-1919 097 

1917-1919, quantity and \alue 772 

sales from nat lonal forests 885 

trade, intenialional, 1 900- 193 9 («97 

wood product , iinportan ce 
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Page 

TurpentiBin^ methods, improvement *^57 

Typhoid IcA’er, ont])reak at Naval Academy, 1910 403-464 


United Kingdom, agric iiltiiial maikets, study 

Upper air. See Air 
Utah— 

Agiiciiltiiral College, cooperation in inigation woik 

altalfa seed glowers, frost warnings 

incomes from farms 

irrigation— 

by underground water 

dislncts, consolidation 

live-stock associations, directory 

National Forests, areas 

phosphate deposits 

rabies outbreak, 1916 

lodent extermination, and acreage coveied 

Saldiiro Marsh, source of potash 

Utensils, milk, caie at Naval Academ.y dairy 


502 


208 

193 

821 

214 

207-208 

631 

837 

218 

293 

427, 428, 432, 435 

370 

460 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash , liimlier drying lor munitions. 
Vanilla l^eans, imports, 1917-1919, quantity and ^alue. .. 
Vegetables — 

acreage and production, 1910-1920 

maikel — 

reports, extent, methods, etc 

new, introduction by home demonstiation 

use on farms, per capita and source 

See also Beans, Beets, Cabbage, etc 

Vehicles, war, lumlier lequirements 

Velvet heans, early improved, value 

Vermont — 

live-stock associations, directory 

White River Junction Cow-testing Association, notes. 

ViNAL, Steivart, discovery of European corn borer 

Violet, wild, flowering habits, and effect of forcing 

Vireos, feeding habits 

Virginia— 

dairyman’s experience in cow testing 

incomes from farms ^ 

live-stock associations, directory 

National Forests, areas 

orchard trees, destruction by rodents 

woman demonstration agent, definition of held report 

Virus- Serum-Toxin Act, amendments proposed 

Vitamines in food, sources 

Vocational education in home economics 


444, 446 
.. 769 


11,12 

136-139 
115 
478, 482 


... 445,447 
45 

532 

405 

90 

393-394, 400 
263 

440 

821 

532 

837 

422 

113 

70-71 

480 

63 


Wages, farm — 

'by classes of labor and by States 

index numbers 

Waggaman, William IL, article on/ ‘Phosphorus in fertilizer ’ 

Walnut, drying in kilns, sa\ing in time and waste 

Walnuts, imports, 1 917-1919, quantity and value - 

Walton, W. R., article on “European corn borer in American corn'’ 
War- 

Department, lumber kilns, Vancouver Barracks, illustration 

munitions, lumber requirements. 

World, relation to potash production 

Warblers, feeding habits 

Warehouse Act, amendment proposed 

Warnings, river and flood, results 

Washington— 

live-stock associations, directory 

National Forests, areas 


819-820 
.. 825 

217-224 
443, 447 
.. 767 

. 85-104 

.. 444 

443-447 
374, 375 
263 
.. 73-74 
191-192 

. . 532 

.. 837 
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W'asto- - 

in mining phosphate rook 2 ! 9-22 ! 22 1 

prodJicts, utilization 50~5i 

wood — 

illustrations . 159 

utilization, article by Samuel T Dana 429-192 

Watei — 

availability lor crops in Western Stales 203-201 

conduits, extent and requirements ... 214-215 

irrigation- 

control laws, importance^ to lainiei'j . . 215 

distribution, laws, etc 21 4-2 1 5 

economical use 215-219 

losses in transmission 2 1 5, 2 1 (5 

sources 203,206,213,214 

stored, need and cost problems 200 

supply, Naval Academy dairy .... 408-469 

underground, utilizing for irrigation 213-214 

Waterfowl — 

breeding ground — 

North Dakota, illustiation 106 

reduction by drainage 105 

depletion of numbers b^^ shooting 103 

study in so nth ern migratio u 105 

Waterpower, National Forest ])crniits, 1 91 0-1920 835 

Waterproof — 

coating foi airplane wmg beams 117 

glue, need in making plywood 453-154 
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